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INTRODUCTION 


The Oentius of Eoligiouw Bodies, as its name indicates, is a census of religious 
organixiations railicr than an inquky into the religious affiliations of the individuals 
comprising the population of the United States. This census is taken once in 10 
years in accordance with the provisions of the Permanent Census Act approved 
March amended by the act of June 7, 1 90G, and as further amended by 

the Fonriocnih Census Act, approved March 3, 1919. 

The census of 1936 was conducted under the stipervision of Br. T. F. Murphy, 
Cliicf Statistician for Ecligioiis Statistics. 

lleports were obtained by tiio Bureau of the Census from each of the congrega- 
tions, cliurohes, or other local organization of each religious body. The census 
data were thus obtained directly from the local churches and are not in any sense 
a compilation of the statistics collected by the dilTcrcnt denominations and ptib- 
lishcd in their yearbooks. Lists of the local organizations for 1936 were secured, 
so far as possible, from the d(}nominational headquarters, and much additional 
assistance was rendered by the ofTicials of the various denominational organizations. 
The results of this census are given in two volumes. The statistics were first 
published by denominations, a bulletin being issued for each denomination or 
family of denominations as soon as the tabulations were completed. In tlicse 
bulletins the statistics for each religious body were shown for the entire United 
Htaies, and ))y States, distinguishing urban and rural arenas; and for certain denom- 
inations they were given by ecclesiastical divisions. Volume II (pts. 1 and 2), 
the premmt nvfiort, is a consolidation of those denominational bulletins. In 
volume I. ilie HtatisticH covering all of the denominations are presented for the 
United ^States as a whole, by States, for the principal cities, and to some extent 
l)y countii^s; comparisons are made with previous censuses whore possible; and, in 
addition, there is a separate presimtatiou for Negro churches. 

The siatisti(^H for 1936 were collected mainly by correspondence, but partly 
by the employment of spcHual agents. The enumeration of the Jewisli c.ongrega- 
iions, resulting in the most complete statistics ever obtahuHl as to tlu^ mimlHT iuid 
distribution of persons of the Jewish faith in the IJiufced Htates, was made through 
a spiseial agent, Br. fL Linhehl, who was scdectod and generously assistexi in 
Ills work by the Statistical Bureau of the Hynagogue Council of America. 

The Census <if Religions Bodies is confined to the continental United Btates 
only and does not inclinie any outlying possessions; and the statistics collected 
in the present (feusiw cover either the calendar year 1936 or the church record 
)'ear winch corniMponds most ncurrly to that calendar year. 

Prior to lIKKI the census of religious bodies, with, however, fewer inquiries, was 
taken in connection with the decennial enumeration of population; statistics 
obtained in eonjuiietfon with the population conans of IHHO ware never published; 
and data for the years 1860, 1860, and 1870, similarly obtalnetl, are not compara- 
ble with the later statistics. 

m 
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The denominations presented in this report number 256, of which 183 are 
grouped in 24 families and 73 are listed as separate denominations. For a list of 
the denominations included in part 2, in the order oftb eir presentation, see page V, 
Changes in names since 1926 and other changes, such as the formation of new 
denominations or the consohdation of old ones, are given for all denominations 
in the introduction to volume L In volume II (pts. 1 and 2) such changes are 
explained in the historical statement of the individual denomination and in the 
table of comparative data; and in the case of the family groups there is shown, ^ in 
addition, a statistical summary of the denominations constituting the respective 
groups for the years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. In this statistical summary 
which acconapanies the historical statement of the family group it should be 
noted that the group total has been used for convenience only and not as signifi- 
cant of corporate or organic unity. 

Since churches in cities and those in rural sections present different pro])]enis 
of organization and methods of work, separate statistics are given for urban and 
rural churches. 

The order of presentation of material under each denomination is as follows: 

1. A general summary for the United States of all the statistical items derived 
from the schedules, showing the distribution of the figures between urban and 
rural territory. 

2. A comparative summary giving the available statistics for the censuses of 
1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

3. Tables giving, by States, the number and membership of the churches 
classified according to their location in urban or rural territory, membership) 
classified by sex, value of churches and parsonages and amount of debt on church 
edifices, church expenditures, and Sunday schools, 

4. Somewhat less detailed data for ecclesiastical divisions, such as presbyteries, 
dioceses, synods, etc., where these exist. 

6. A statement of the history, doctrine, and organization of each denomination. 
This statement in many cases was substantially the same as that furnished in 
1926, but it has been submitted to the official of the organization whose name is 
given and has been revised to date and approved by him in its present form. In 
the case of new bodies the historical statement was supplied by a competent i)er- 
son of the denomination. 

EXPLANATION OF TERMS 

Following is an explanation of the terms used in the statistieal tables, which, 
as stated above, are presented under each denomination. 

Churches. — The term ^'church” is applied to any organization of persons for 
religious worship, whether under the name of church, meeting, mission, station, 
etc., which has a separate membership, that is, no members of which are included 
in the membership of any other similar organization. Thus each congregation 
of a Methodist circuit is counted as a church, and likewise each preparative 
meeting of a Friends monthly meeting, and each mission of a Eoman Catholic or 
other church, whose membership is not included With the membership of the 
central church. 

Humber of churches. — In the reports of the Census of Religious Bodies for 
1916 and 1906 the total number of churches, or organizations, shown for some 
denominations was slightly in excess of the number of churches reporting member- 
ship, Since membership figures have been obtained for all of the churches 
included in tho reports for the years 1936 and 1926 and for other reasons, it has 
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seemed advisable to use, for purposes of comparison with 1936 and 1926, the 
number of churches reporting membership in 1916 and 1906. These figures are 
used, therefore, in the tables presenting comparative figures for these earlier 
years. 

Membership. — The members of a local church organization, and thus of the 
denomination to which the church belongs, are those persons who are recognized 
as constituent parts of the organization. The exact definition of membership 
depends upon the constitution and practice of the church, or denomination, 
under consideration. Each church was instructed to report the number of its 
members according to the definition of membership as used in that particular 
church or organization. In some religious bodies the term ^'member^' is applied 
only to communicants, while in others it includes all baptized persons, and in 
still other bodies it covers all enrolled persons. 

Separate figures are shown for members '^under 13 years of age’" and those 
years of age and over,” so far as reported by the individual churches. The 
membership ^'13 years of age and over” usually ajffords a better basis for com- 
parison between denominations reporting membership on a different basis. 

Urban and rural churches. — Urban churches are those located in urban areas; 
these areas, as defined by the Census Bureau in censuses prior to 1930, included 
all cities and other incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants or more. Eor 
use in connection with the 1930 census the definition has been slightly modified 
and extended so as to include townships and other political subdivisions (not 
incorporated as municipalities nor containing any area so incorporated) which 
had a total population of 10,000 or more, and a population density of 1,000 or 
more per square mile. Rural churches would be those located outside of the 
above areas. Thus to a very limited extent the urban and rural areas, as reported 
for 1936, differ somewhat from these areas as reported in the preceding censuses. 

Church edifices. — A church edifice is a building used mainly or wholly for 
religious services. 

Value of church property. — The term “value of church property” was used in 
the reports of the Census of Religious Bodies for 1916 and 1906 and the term 
“value of church edifices” has been substituted in 1936 and 1926. The figures 
are strictly comparable, however, as exactly the same class of property is covered 
by both terms. 

The “value of church edifices” comprises the estimated value of the church 
buildings owned and used for worship by the organizations reporting, together 
with the value of the land on which these buildings stand and the furniture, organs, 
bells, and other equipment owned by the churches and actually used in connection 
with religious services. Where parts of a church building are used for social or 
educational work in connection with the church, the whole value of the building 
and its equipment is included, as it has been found practically impossible to make 
a proper separation in such cases. The number and value of the parsonages, 
or pastors’ residences, are shown where the ownership of such buildings was 
reported by the churches. 

Debt. — The summary tables show the amount of debt reported and the number 
of churches reporting a specific debt, also the number of churches reporting that 
tliey had “no debt.” The total of these is, in most cases, nearly equal to the 
number reporting the value of church edifices. 

Expenditures. — The total expenditures by the churches during their last fiscal 
year are separated in the reports received from most of the churches into tlxe items 
called for, as they appeared on the schedule, which were as follows: (1) Pastor’s 
salary; (2) all other salaries, (3) repairs and improvem^tsi (4) payment on church 
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debt, excluding interest; (5) all local relief and cliarity, Red Cross, etc.; (6) all 
other current expenses, including interest; (7) honae missions; (8) foreign missions; 
(9) amount sent to general headquarters for distribution by them; (10) all other 
purposes. 

Averages. — The average number of members per church is obtained by dividing 
the total membership by the total number of churches shown. The average value 
of church edifice and the average expenditure per church are obtained by dividing 
the total value of churches and the total expenditures, respectively, by the number 
of churches reporting in each case. 

Sunday schools. — The Sunday schools for which statistics are presented in this 
report are those maintained by the churches of the denomination reporting, in- 
cluding, in some cases, mission schools or other Sunday schools conducted by the 
church elsewhere than in the main church edifice. The statistics shown relate 
to Sunday schools only and do not include the weekday schools that are main- 
tained by a number of denominations. 


SCHEDULE FOR LOCAL CHURCH 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Following is a reproduction of the schedule which was to be filled out for each 
individual church organization. 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

BUl^U or THg CENSUS 

WASHINGTON 

United States Census of Religious Bodies: 1936 

FILL OUT A SEPARATE SCHEDULE FOR EACH CHURCH SEE MSTltOCTlONS ON THE BACK OF THIS SHEET 

YOUR CENSUS REPORTS ARE CONFIDENnAL.-~Act« of Congreu make it unlawful to dUclote any faeta, 
including names or identity, from your census reports. These laws are strictly enforced. Only sworn census employees 
can see your statements. Data collected are used solely for preparing statistical information. Your Census Reports 
Cannot be Used for Purposes of Taxation, Regulation, or Investigation. 


(а) Rehgious body or society 

(б) Divisioa {association, conference, diocese, presbytery, synod, etc.) 

(c) Local name of church (or society) - Street address 


(d) City, town, village, or township, etc 



(«) County (/) State 

MEMBERSHIP 

(Sm iastruccldiu, pan. 1 to ?> 

Report number of members according to definition 
of member in your church 

Number of membus, by sex: 

* 

A 

CHURCH SCHOOLS 

(3aa Instnictloos, pan. 3S to aS) 

Report here only schools conducted by this church 
Sunday schools; 

* 

E 

1 

1. Mftlft _ . 

1 






2 


2 






3 


3 

Summer vacation Nble schools: 


Nnmber of members, by age: 


4 


4 






5 


5 






6 



Weekday religions scboola: 


Non.— Tba total given under queetlon 6 abonld be tlM eeme ai the total of 
melee end lenalee giren under qoeetlca 3. 


7 






32. Number of teachers 

8 





CHURCH BUILDINGS 

(See InttrooUcmi, pen. s to U) 



9 

B 

1 

Parochial schools (general edncational work) : 


9. Vsilue of church ecMoes constructed 



10 


2 


10. Value of church edifices constructed, 

3 

35. Number of teachers: 


11. Debt on church property reported 

under inquiries 9 and 10 S. 



11 

4 


12. Does church own pastor’s nsidenoe.. 

S 

38. Number of pupils; 

(o) Elementary (grades 1 to 8).. 


13. Value of pastor's residence (U owned Of«s«»>) 


13 

by church) t 

0 


EXPENDITURES DURING YEAR 

(Sealiutn>olloiu,pan.UtoM) ' 


(fc) ganondaiy.. _ 

14 

Ifi 

c 

37. Number of buildings . _ . , 


1 




38. Value of buildinas. 

16 

18. Tor all other saJanes.... L ...... — . 

lAr Tor 'Tpaire (infl improvAWWin'til-, g 

2 

3 

PASTOR OR LEADER 

(Sm laitrootlou, pan. Ml ta «3) 

D 

17. For payments on wurch debt, ex- 
cluding InterestL.™.... f,.,.. 

4 



18. For all local, relief and charity, Bod 


40. Numbw of ordained ministers, if 
any, employed as assistant pas- 
tors. . , 


19. For all other oumnt expenses, In- 


0 

dudtng interest t.. - .. 

6 

41* *. Number ot other ohurobes now 
served by the pastor or Us ss- 
slsiants. 



"F 

7 


1 

42. Names and locations of the ehurohes; 


(Sae lutuMthm »l 




21. For foreign jnlssion8».».......... t............— — ... 

(Bat IniinuUon 33) 

2 



22* Amount sent to general head- 
quarters for distribution by them. I... 

3 




4 

(A Mparata report ihooM ba mnilibad for aaeb ebnreb) 


24. Total expenditures during year. S. 

g 

43. Number of unordained full-time 

religious workers. 

B 


Bxmakxb: 


Period eorored bf this report: 

Row... IM... 

to 19J... 

* Column for Census Offles Vss Only, 


(Signature of person 
fumlablng Information) .. 

(OiBeii! tide) 
P. O. addrass .. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETION OF SCHEDULE 

Fill out a operate schedule tor each church. Additional schedules will be sent to 

Please answer each question to the best of your ab^t^ sign your name, stating your official .f* 

nection -with the church or orgai^ation) and your post-office address in ttie _ 

form The schedule should be returned promptly in the accompanying official envelope which requires no postage. 

bate of census.— This census relates to the year 1936. If your church records are for the cdendar year 
the financial information and membership should be reported as of Decenaber 31, 1936. 

not tbs same as the calendar year, indicate that fact, in which, case the information ^ould be reported ter yo^ 
church year, bemniung not later than March 1, 1936. For example^ where the church year he^s March y 
hnauciaf information should be reported for the church year banning on that date, and menahwship should be 
report^ as of the last day of your church year, February 28, 1937. ^dicate the pewod for which the report is 
furnished in the' space provided in the lower left-hand comer on the face of the schedule. , 

OcBuition of — The term “church’^ as used by the Census Bureau represents any organization 

for religious worship which has a sroarate membetehip, whether it is called a church, congregation, in^ting, socmty, 
mission, station, or chapel, etc. This report should also include all organizations of an ethical character winch 
people regularly attend instead of a church. 


MEMBERSHIP 

The figures for aumher of aembeis should include all persona 
who are members of yotir church according to the definition of 
raember m your church or organization. In some religious 
bodies, the term "member'* is hmited to communicants; in the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches, the Eoman Cethoho Church, the 
Lutheran Church, the Protestant Episcopal Church, and some 
others, it includes all baptized persons; and in still othfir bodies 
it covers all enrolled persons. 

1, 2, 3. — Give in this section the total number of members 
in this church or organization only. Enter under Question I 
the number of males, under Question 2 the number of femsles, 
and under Question 3 the sum of these two, which will represent 
the total number of members in ypui chwfii or organization. . 

4,— Under Question 4 enter the number of members of ikit 
church who are under 13 years of ago- Bo not report Sunday- 
school scholars here, unless they are also members of the church. 

SL— Under Question 5 report the number of members 13 
years of age and. over. 

6 . — -Under Question 6 give the total number of members (the 
sum of the figures reported in answer to Questions 4 and S), 
Please make a careful estimate of the number of members in 
eadi age group if actual figures are not available, 

7. — Under Question 7 report the average attendance at church 
per Sunday. This can b« arrived at by making a count, as 
nearly as possible, of the number of persona present each Sunday 
for several Sundays. 

CHURCH BUIU>mGS 

8. — A church "edifice" is a building used mainly for religious 
services. If services are held in a hall, school house, or private 


house, indicate that fact in reply to Question 8. Such a building 
is not a church edifice, and its value should not be reported 
under Question 0. 

9- — Report under Question 9 the value of the church edifice, 
together with the land on which it stands and all furniture, 
organs, bells, and furnishings owned by the church and actually 
used fn connection with church services. Do not include here 
either the value of buildings hired for church use or of bmldinga 
owned by the church but not uaed for religious services. Where 
parts of the church building are used for social or organizatiuh 
work in connection with the ehurch, the whole value of the 
building and its equipmeat should be included, as it w pmticaJly 
impossible to make any separation in such a case. The value 
of bufidings used for school puiposes should be zeported under 
Question 38. 

IOL— The total amount of money expended for the coastruc- 
fiem <^new church buildings should be reported under QaSstiOtt 
10. Do not include any of this ^oupt la the value of church 
ffdifiCM as reported under Questioii 9. The value given for thp 
phuroh edifice sboola be the current market value as nearly 
as ^ can be ascertained. 

Il« — Give the total debt upon the church edifices reported 
under Question 9 and those reported under oonstruoUw under 
Qi^tion 10. 

13.— The value of the partorie residence, if 6wned by the 

S ., should be reported under Question 13. If actual 
not availab\§ § pfrefully prepared, estimate 

;pted. 

Exmmrmm 

In this section, report the amounts expended by this church 
pmy during thelaat calendar or church year. Please indioate the 
period covered by thus report in tiwr space provided for the pw- 
ipose iXL the lower left-hand comer of the smedule. 

1,4.— In answer to Question 14, give the annual salary of the 
pastor. If the pastor^s salanr consists of voluhfw coniribu- 
tioDB or m made up partly of such contributions, estimate the 
value of mesa contnbutiona and indude them m item 14, 

^5.— Under Question 15 report the total amount paid for all 
pthOT salariea iftdudwg assistant pastors, derks, the choir, 
janitor, and afl other salaried employees. 

Authority for eoUtetion of information,— Tht tnfotOlAtiQn to bo lutd Si • 


16. — Question 16 should include all expenditures during the 
year for the repair and improvement of the church edifice and 
pastor's residence. 

17. — ^The total of all payments made on church debt, not 
induding interest, should be given in answer to Question 17. 

18. — Under Question 18 report the amount collected and 
dtotnbuted by this church for local relief, charity and all other 
benevolent purposes. This amount should represent the dis- 
tribution made by lAts church. In some religious bodies, con- 
tributions are given specifically for distribution by the individual 
church and it la this amount which should bo reported in answer 
to this question. 

19. — Under Question 19 report all other running expenses 
of this church, induding interest on the church debt, which are 
necessary to carry on the work of the church duping the year. 
These items vnll include rent, fuel, light, expenses of the Sunday 
school, and all other maintenance costs. 

20. SI.— Under Questions 20 and 21 report the amount given 
by this church ifor homo (or domestic) and foreign missions. 
In some religious bodies, an annual assessment, based on the 
membership or Income of the church, is made for these purpose# 
and the total amount is sent to headquarters to be diambuted. 
If this is the case and the figures cannot be separated, please 
answer '*None" for Questions 20 and 21 ^d report in 22 the 
total amount contributed for this purpose. 

22. — If a lump sum is sent to general headquarters for all 
benevolent purposes, it should be reported under Question 22. 

23. — Question 23 should include all other expenses not re- 
ported under Questions 14 to 22, inclusive, and ’together with 
these items should represent the total expenditures xnade by 
this church during the fiscal year. 

24. — ^Total expenditures wHl appear in answer to Question 24. 

CHURCH SCHOOLS 

Report in this section only schools which are conducted by 
this chupch. If an uidividual serves as an oflaoer and teacher 

in th^t^ ^ 

part of his time: for example, if a person devotes the maior 
portion of his tune to teaching and incidentally serves in a 
supervisory capacity, he should be reported as a teacher and 
not as an official, except in the case of the Sunday-aehool super- 
intendent who should alwaya be reported as an oifioer. If the 
‘church has nO Sunday school, summer vacation Bible school, 
or other type of school named in this inquiry write "None." 

27, 90, 33, 36.— Questions 27, 30, 83, and BO should repre- 
sent the number of enrolled pupils who attend these schools. 
If the church conducts a summer vacation Bible school, or a 
week-day religiaus school, report only the membwa of thla 
church who are in attendance. 

37, 98,— Under Questions 37 and 38 should be reported the 
number of buildings used for school purposes, together with their 
value. Value of school bmldinga owned by this church should 
be reported under Question 38 and not under Questiona 9 or 10. 

PASTOR OR LEADER 

39.— In most cases these questions' will be self-explanatory. 
If your organization is one of those which does not use the term 
."pastor", give under Question 39 the name of the person In 
charge of the local church or organisation, and consider him In 
place of the pastor in answering the other questions In this 
Motion, 

43. — ^In many churches there are a numbeur of lay workers 
who are employed by the church to carry on its numerous 
activities. They may be engaged in welfare work, missions, or 


activities. They may be engaged in welfare work, missions, or 
other duties and their total number should be reported under 
Question 43. 

REMARKS 

Under remarks furnish any additional infonnatlon which 
you believe will enable the Bureau tot more fully undemtAnd 
yottt report* 
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LATTER-DAY SAINTS 


GENEBAL STATEMENT 

History , — The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was founded by 
Joseph Smith, a native of Vermont, in 1830, at Fayette, Seneca County, N. Y. 
About 10 years previously, when 14 years of age, he had become deeply interested 
in the question of the salvation of his soul and in the true church of Christ and 
was particularly disturbed by the variety of denominations and the varied inter- 
pretations put upon certain passages of Scripture by the different sects. While 
in the woods near his father's home he said that he “had a vision of great light, 
and two glorious personages appeared before him and commanded him to ‘join 
none of the religious sects, for the Lord was about to restore the gospel, which 
was not represented in its fullness by any of the existing churches.’ ” 

Three and a half years later he received another vision in which he was in- 
structed as to the second coming of Christ and his own relation to the coming 
dispensation. He was also directed by an angel to the place where were to be 
found the plates from which the Book of Mormon was translated, and he was 
instructed to visit this place on the corresponding day each year. He was not 
permitted, however, to receive the plates until September 22, 1827, which was 
the first anniversary after he had passed his twenty-first birthday. These plates, 
which had the appearance of gold, were engraved and contained an explanatory 
inscription to the effect that they were sacred abridged records of the ancient 
inhabitants of America. He translated these records, dictating the translation to 
Oliver Cowdery and others, who wrote it down. Oliver Cowdery, with David 
Whitmer and Martin Harris, after the completion of the work, gave to the world 
their testimony that they had actually seen the plates and beheld the angel in 
whose keeping they were reposed. The plates were shown to eight other indi- 
viduals who were allowed to handle them. Thus there were 11 witnesses to the 
fact that the plates existed. 

The work of translation was completed in the summer of 1829 and was placed 
in the hands of the printer in August. Prior to this, on the 15th day of May 
1829, Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery stated that “an angel (John the Baptist) 
appeared to them and conferred upon them the priesthood of Aaron and instructed 
them to bapti7x each other by immersion.” Later on, they declared, three 
glorious beings (Petor, James, and John) conferred on them the Melchizedek 
Priesthood and the keys of the apostleship. This was followed in April 1830, 
by the organization of the church at Fayette, N. Y., and “the declaration that 
tlie ancient Gospel had been restored with all its gifts and powers.” 

Missionaries wore sent out, prominent among whom were Oliver Cowdery, 
Sidney Rigdon, and Parley and Orson Pratt. Numerous churches were organized 
in different States, and in 1831 headquarters were established at Kirtland, Ohio. 
From the first the policy of segregating the converts from the “gentiles” was 
followed, and in 1831 a colony of believers was settled in Jackson County, Mo. 
Here they met some opposition from their neighbors, which grew violent in the 
fall of 1833 and culminated in their being driven from the county by mob violence. 

They then scattered into other counties of Missouri, although retaining their 
organization at Kirtland, Ohio. Early in 1838 Joseph Smith removed to Caldwell 
County, Mo., which was settled almost exclusively by his followers and where 
other leaders of the church were already established. Here again there was fric- 
tion between them and the earlier settlers of the adjoining counties, which re- 
sulted, in the winter of 1838-39, in their expulsion from the State. Then followed 
the settlement at Nauvoo, Hancock County, 111., which developed rapidly and at 
one time wais the largest city in the State., In a few years, however, the people 
of the surroupdlng counties bedame hostile, and Joseph Smith and his brother 
Hynml wete killed by a mbfo at Carthage, III., on the 27th of June 1844. 
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After the death of Joseph Smith there followed a period of 
Council of Twelve presided over the church until December 1847, T^en, at 
Winter Quarters, near Omaha, Nebr., the president of the Council, Brigham 
Young, was chosen as the president of the church. A number, however, refused 
his leadership and several organizations were formed, the largest ^ which is 
today as to Keorganizld Church of Jesus Christ of 

Doctrine.— The doctrines of the Latter-day Saints as set forth by to first 
president, Joseph Smith, may be summarized as foUows: 

They believe in God the Father, Jesus Christ the Son, and in the Holy Ghost, as 
individual personages; men will be punished for their own sms, not for Adam s 
transgressi<m; through the atonement of Christ all mankind may be saved by 
obedience to the laws and ordinances of the gospel; these principles and ordinances 
are faith in Christ, repentance, baptism by immersion for the remission of sms, 
and laying on of hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost; men are caUed of God to the 
ministry, by “prophecy and by the laying on of hands by those who are m au- 
thority to preach the gospel and administer its ordinances; the same organization 
that existed in the primitive church continues today apostles, prophets, pastors, 
teachers, evangelists, etc. There is also the same gift of tongues, prophecy, 
revelation, visions, healing, interpretation of tongues, etc . - 

The Bible, so far as it is translated correctly, and the Book of Mormon, are hoth 
regarded as the word of God. In addition to these, _ there have been and wiU be 
many revelations of great and important things pertaining to the kingcmm m God. 
There will be a literal gathering of Israel and the restoration of the Ten Tribes. 
Zion will be built on this continent. Christ will reign per^nally upon the earth, 
which will be renewed and receive its paradisaical glory. Freedom for all men to 
worship God according to the dictates of conscience 's claimed, and obedience to 
rulers and magistrates and observance of law are enjoined. . xx. a 

Organizction. — The ecclesiastical organization is based upon the priesthood, 
which is “power delegated to man by virtue of which he has authority to act or 
officiate in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ as His representative. ^ Its grand 
divisions are the Melehizedek, or higher priesthood, and the Aaronic, or lesser 
priesthood. The Melehizedek priesthood is so called after Melehizedek, the Iving 
of Salem, who was a great high priest. It holds the power of presidency and the 
right of authority over all the offices of the church. Its officers are apostles, 
patriarchs, high priests, seventies, elders, and bishops. The Aaronic priesthood 
holds the keys of authority in the temporal affairs of the church, and its officers 
are priests, teachers, and deacons. 

The chief or presiding council (quorum) of the church is the first presidency, 
which consists of three high priests — a president and two counselors; its Juri^ 
diction and authority are universal, extending over all the affairs of the church 
in both temporal and i^iritual things. The president of the church is regarded 
as the mouthpiece of God to the church and as alone receiving the law for the 
church through revelation. The first presidency is also the presidency of the 
high priesthood and has the right to officiate in all the offices of the church. 

The second council (quorum) of the church, standing next to the first presidency, 
is composed of the 12 apostles. It is their duty, under the direction of the first 
presidency, to supervise the work of the church in all the world, and especially 
the missionary labors, to ordain evangelical ministers, and to act^ as special 
witnesses to the world of the divine mission of the Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

The patriarchs are primarily evangelical ministers who hold the right to bless 
the members of the church, as was done by Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
the early patriarchs. They are supervised by the patriarch of the church. The 
high priests hold the power of presidency in the stakes of Zion (or districts), 
under the direction of the first presidency in their respective stakes and wards 
(parishes) in administering in spiritual things. The seventies are the missionaries 
of the church and labor in the world under the direction of the 12 apostles. They 
are organized into quorums of 70 each, under 7 presidents who preside over the 
quorum. The elders assist the high priests in their duties in the stakes. All 
the members of the Melehizedek priesthood have authority under the direction 
of the presidency to officiate in all the ordinances of the gospel The labors of 
the 12 apostles and of the seventies are principally in the world outside the regular 
church organizations, while the labors of patriarchs, high priests, and elders are 
confined principally to their respective stakes, wards, districts, and branches. 

The presiding council (quorum) of the Aaronic priesthood Js the presiding 
bishopric, consisting of three bishops who have jurisdiction over all the offipes 
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the Aaronic priesthood and supervise the temporal affairs under the direction of 
the first presidency. 

The general authorities are those officers who have general direction of the 
whole church or any general division. Thus the first presidency is the presiding 
council (quorum) over the whole church. The apostles have jurisdiction over 
the whole church under the direction of the first presidency, but more especially 
over the missionary enterprises. The presiding patriarch supervises all the 
patriarchs. The First Council of Seventy presides over all the seventies. The 
presiding bishopric presides over all the Aaronic or lesser priesthood of the church. 

Statistics , — The bodies grouped as Latter-day Saints in 1936, 1926, 1916, and 
1906 are listed in the following table with the principal statistics as reported for 
the four census periods. It will be noted that four of the churches presented in 
1936, though they probably had a prior existence, were not reported at any previ- 
ous census. These statistics were compiled from schedules sent directly to the 
Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the data relate to 
these churches only. 

The Church of Jesus Christ (Fettingites) , said to have approximately 1,100 
members, has been brought to the attention of the Bureau of the Census, though 
no statistical data have been submitted. ‘ 


Summary of Statistics for the Latter-day Saints, 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906 



o 

o 

VALUE OP CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

PENOMINATION AND CENSUS YEAR 

Total num 
church 

®.Q 

sa 

s 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

1936 










2, 072 

774, 169 

1,482 

$20, 763, 360 

1, 933 

as, 372, 227 

1, 906 

; 293,686 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 

1,452 

> 678, 217 

3 93,470 
689 

1, 040 

380 

19, 064,244 

1, 616, 126 
4,800 

1, 416 

480 

2, 963, 690 

399,010 

1,431 

449 

264,321 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints 

567 

28, 461 
243 

Church of OhristlTemple Lot).,_-_---- 

16 

2 

9 

1, 382 

10 

Church of Josus dhrist'CBickertonites). 
Church of Jesus Christ (Cutlorites) 

31 

2 

1,639 

31 

10 

79, 180 

28 

8, 146 

16 

655 

4 

123 





1 

15 

19»6 






Total for the group — - 

1, 867 

606, 661 

1, 416 

18, 983, 315 

1,709. 

8,096,896 

1,786 

i 209, 693 

Church of Jesus Christ of Itatter-day 
Saints 

1, 276 

642, 194 

64,367 

969 

16,613,316 

1,250 

, 61B 

2,619,042 

1,222 

614 

' 178,738 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Lay Saints 

692 

446 

3.470,000 

676,863 

: 30,856 

1916 


Total for the group 1 

1,630 

462,329 

1,214 

7,164,797 

1,870 

949,104 

1,443 

1 181, 182 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Sain ts--._-- 

965 

403,388 

58, 941 

832 

6,283,226 

048 

. 804,068 

942 

162,930 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Lay Saints 

606 

382 

871, 671 

I 422 

146,036 

601 

; 28,222 

J966 



Total for the group - 

1, 184 

266, 647 

903 

8,108,648 




. 1,036 

130, m 

Church of Jesus Qhrist of Latter-day 

613 

i 

! 216,796 

40,851 

1 

594 

2,646,363 

623, 186 



660 

113, 139 

It" --r* 

Reor^nized dhwa of Jesus Christ of 

T.€iT+*.Ar flflin’htt 

601 

309 



! 376 

16, 946 





1 1 


i 1103,747 mettibers not afflliated any organized brancsh or ward. Their membership oertifl- 

oates are retatoM at headouartera until permanent residence is established, and therefore are not dis- 
tributed geographically and not reported by sex and age. . 

f IWwes 34470* moBirealdeat.m^ dUhsibuted geographically and not r«H»?ted by seac and age. 
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STATISTICS 

<?nmTnarv for tke United States, with urban-rural classification. A geueral 
summary <ff the statistics for the Church of Jesus 

the year^ 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these 

®^Tbtmtmb1?shi?of tMs of those who have been received 

into the church by baptism and confirmation by the laying on of hands, included 
therein are all who are over 8 years of age. 

TaBLE 1. StJMMART OF STATISTICS FOB ChXJKCHES IN UbBAN AND RtJRAL 

Terbitoey, 1936 


PERCENT OE 
TOTAL 1 


CiiiirclieB (local organizations), number— 

Members, number— 

Average membership per church. 
Membership by sex: 

Male * 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per KX) females 

Membership by age: 

Under IS years - 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years * 


Church edifices, number — - 

Valne—number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936 

Average value per church 

Debt-number reporting... 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt” - 

Parsonages, number — 

Value-- number reporting 

Amount reported 


Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported — 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding 

interest 

All other current expenses, including 

interest - 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc.. 

Home missions - 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution.. 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church - 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and ieachers - 

Scholars 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 

Churches reporting, number.. 

Oflicers and teachers - 

Scholars 


Weekday religious schools: 

Churches reporting, number.. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

1, 452 

627 

825 

2 678, 217 

289, 109 

285, 361 

467 

461 

346 

285, 848 

140, 362 

145, 486 

288, 523 

148,747 

139, 776 

2 103, 846 


99 

99.1 

94 4 

104.1 

168,668 

80, 405 

88,263 

405, 705 

208, 704 

197, 001 

2 103, 844 


97 

29.4 

27.8 

30.9 

1,060 

368 

682 

1, 040 

362 

078 

$19, 064, 244 

$10, 485, 334 

$8, 578, 910 

$18, 556, 687 

$10, 270, 019 

$8, 286, 568 

$507, 657 

$215, 315 

$292, 342 

$18, 331 

$28, 905 

$12, 653 

56 

31 

25 

$233, 992 

$193,746 

$40, 246 

1,038 

415 

623 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

X 

$1,800 

$1, 500 

$300 

1, 416 

602 

814 

. $2,963,690 

$1, 833, 361 

¥1, i30, 329 

$345, 609 

$206, 768 

$138,841 

$3, 114 

$580 

$2, 534 

$.501, 181 

$308, 250 

$192, 931 

$390, 281 

$274, 961 

$116,320 

$4, 469 

$1, 137 

$3, 332 

$101, 520 

$47, 446 

$54, 075 

$1, 436, 663 

$0Oa 434 ; 

$528, 229 

$180, 863 

$85, 786 

$96, 067 

$2, 093 

$3, 045 

$1, 389 

1,431 

612 

819 

25, 965 

11, 601 

14, 364 

264, 321 

130, 991 

133, 330 

2 

' 1 

1 

7 

2 

6 

87 

31 

66 

451 

167 

284 

3,776 : 

1, 063 

1, SIS 

80.072 1 

13.933 

16,139 


* Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

» Includes 103,747 raembers not affiliated with any organized branch ox ward. Their membership cortifl* 
cates are retained at headquarters until permanent residence is establishcdr and therefore are not distributed 
by territory and not reported by sex and age. 

3 Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Comparative data, 1906—36. — Table 3 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


1930 


19^6 


1910 


1900 


Churches (local organizations), number. 
Increase over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 


1 , 452 

1,275 

965 

177 

310 

282 

13.9 

32.1 

41.3 


Members, number 

Increase over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per cbtircb. 


I 678 , 217 

136 , 022 
25.1 
467 


542, 194 

138, 806 
34.4 
426 


403,388 

187,592 

86.9 

418 


215 , 796 


Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church. 

Debt — ^number reporting 

Amount reported 


1,060 
1,040 
$ 19 , 064,244 
$ 18, 331 
66 

$ 233, 992 


969 

969 

$ 15 , 513, 315 
$ 16,010 
299 
$ 501 , 792 


905 

832 

$ 6 , 283,226 

$ 7,662 

178 

$ 268,230 


624 

594 

$ 2 , 646,363 
$ 4,453 
104 
$ 76, 793 


Parsonages, number.. — . 

Value— number reporting. 
Amount reported 


3 

2 

$ 1,800 


19 

$ 57, 196 


3 

$ 1,700 


Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported - 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries — 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, including interest 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution — 

All other purposes - - 

Not classified - 

Average expenditure per church - 


1, 416 
$ 2 , 963 , 690 


$ 345, 609 
$ 3, 114 
$ 501, 181 
$ 390 , 281 
$ 4, 469 
$ 101, 520 
$ 1 , 436 , 663 
$ 180 , 863 

$ 2, '093 


1 , 250 
$ 2 , 619 , 042 

i $ 2 , 056, 293 


$ 462 , 749 

■“"$2,"6i6' 


948 

$ 804,068 

$ 486, 279 

$ 317 , 414 

$375 

$848 


Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars — - 


1,431 
26,966 
264, 821 


1,222 
21,804 
178 , 738 


942 
18, 066 
152, 930 


660 
14, 765 
113, 139 


i Includes 103,747 members not affiliated with any organized branch or ward, 
cates are retained at headquarters until permanent residence is established. 


Their membership certifi- 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 
1936 the number and membership of the churches classified according to their 
location in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for 
Sunday schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the nuna.ber and membership of 
the churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership 
for 1936 classified as "'under 13 years of age'' and. “13 years of age and over." 
Table 5 shows the value of church edifices and the amount of debt on such property 
for 1936, Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately 
current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing 
the financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 5 
and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value 
and expenditures. ^ ^ , , . . - xt 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each stake and mission in the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, the more important statistical data 
for 1936 shown by States in the preceding tables, including number of churches, 
membership, value of church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 
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Table 3.— Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rdbat, 
Tbbeitoby, Mbmbebship by Sex, anb Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



number of 

CHURCHES 

GEOOBAPHIC DIVI- 
SION AKD state 

Total 

§ '3 

- B 

P pH 

United States- 

1,452 

627 825 2 

NEW England: 



Maine 

1 

1 ... 

Vermont 

1 

— 1 

Massachusetts. _ 

5 

5 

Connecticut 

2 

2 ... 

Middle Atlantic 



New York 

20 

20 ... 

New Jersey 

3 

3 ... 

Pennsylvania— 

10 

8 2 

E. N. Centeal: 



Ohio 

12 

11 1 

Indiana 

10 

10 ... 

Illinois 

16 

16 ... 

Michigan 

8 

8 

Wisconsin 

10 

8 2 

W.N. Central: 



Minnesota 

7 

6 1 

Iowa i 

6 

6 ... 

Missouri 

15 

13 2 

North Dakota.. 

2 

1 1 

South Dakota. _ 

2 

1 1 

Nebraska 

7 

7 ... 

Kansas 

9 

8 1 

South Atlantic: 



Delaware 

1 

1 ... 

Maryland 

2 

1 1 

District of Co- 



lumbia 

1 

1 ... 

Virginia 

14 

7 7 

West Virginia. . 

6 

4 2 

North Carolina. 

10 

4 6 

South Carolina. 

18 

10 8 

Georgia 

17 

11 6 

Elorlda.— 

23 

16 8 

E. S. Central; 



Kentucky 

11 

6 5 

Tenn^ee 

IS 

6 7 

Alabama 

7 

5 2 

Mississippi 

16 

6 10 

W. S. Central: 



Arkansas 

8 

1 2 

Louisiana 

2 

1 1 

Oklahoma 

10 

6 4 

Texas 

12 

8 4 

Mountain: 



Montana 

20 

8 12 

Idaho 

266 

64 211 

Wyoming 

46 

10 36 

Colorado 

22 

12 10 

New Mexico 

9 

3 6 

Arizona 

63 

16 47 

Utah 

562 

181 381 

Nevada 

26 

6 20 

Pacific: 



Washington...* 

11 

11 ... 

Oregon 

18 

12 6 

California. 

99 

88 11 


16,497 

6,946 

2,396 


Urban 

2 ^ 

Pi ^ 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Ij 

CO a 

,2s 

Chur Ghes 
reporting 

Officers and 
teachers 

m 

« 

289, 109 

285, 861 285, 848 

288, 623 * 103, 846 

99, 1 

1, 431 

26, 965 

264, 821 

219 

102 

il6 60 

117 

56 

87.2 




278 

123 

155 

79.4 

6 

27 

164 

69 

30 

39 - 

— 

2 

13 

45 

1, 817 

835 

982 

85.0 

20 

181 

940 

363 

190 

173 

109.8 

3 

35 

ISO 

582 

166 352 

396 

88. & 

9 

99 

385 

1, 054 

25 499 

580 

86.0 

12 

84 

424 

i, 594 

724 

870 

83.2 

9 

91 

431 

2,71S 

1, 273 

1, 445 

88.1 

16 

143 

1, 161 

1, 104 

473 

631 

75.0 

4 

33 

225 

817 

170 491 

496 - — 

99.0 

10 

107 

643 

783 

69 403 

449 

89.8 

7 

03 

367 

703 

322 

381 

84.5 

6 

65 

210 

2,170 

24 976 

1, 218 

80.1 

16 

173 

1, 051 

68 

29 44 

43 



2 

8 

42 

76 

43 60 

69 



2 

14 

56 

801 

347 

464 

70.4 

4 

37 

200 

968 

83 461 

690 

76.4 

* 

96 

492 

34 

17 

17 


1 

6 

24 

199 

26 114 

Ill 

102.7 

2 

18 

107 

1, 150 

600 

560 

109.1 

1 

28 

400 

930 

498 668 

860 

66.0 

14 

114 

X, 103 

793 

377 507 

663 

76.5 

6 

98 

707 

956 

908 797 

1,067 

74.7 

10 

153 

1, 107 

1, 260 

828 994 

1,094 

90.9 

18 

191 

885 

1,335 

484 837 

982 

86.2 

16 

150 

747 

1, 533i 

667 935 

1,078 87 

86.7 

19 

206 

7fJ3 

426 

523 387 

662 

08.9 

It 

82 

438 

616 

661 486 

691 

70.3 

13 

102 

614 

315 

265 256 

314 

81.6 

7 

52 

260 

316 

967 641 

631 

101.6 

16 

134 

6l6 

85 

94 87 

80 12 


3 

34 

118 

76 

168 101 

142 

'fill 

2 

27 

71 

1,066 

238 698 

706 

84.7 

10 

92 

829 

1, 197 

735 ■ 864 

1, 068 

80.9 

12 

168 

1, 181 

1, 738 

1,635 1,668 

1, 700 

98.1 

19 

272 

2,581 

83,427 

66,966 61,076 

49, 316 * 

103.6 

262 

4,774 

47, 702 

4,136 

12,361 8,192 

8,806 


46 

815 

5, 843 

3,626 

3,319 3,406 

3, 639 

96.2 

22 

342 

3,270 

691 

1, 60B 1, 100 

1, 196 

92.0 

9 

160 

1, 168 

7,440 

14,622 11,021 

11, 041 

99.8 

68 

1, 184 

13, 214 

168, 316 

167,868 168,389 

167, 796 

100.4 

562 

13,018 

146,786 

2,387 

6,857 3,803 

3, 941 

96.5 

25 

401 

4, 205 

2,666 

1,288 

1,328*. 

93.2 

U 

164 


4,694 

1,866 2,66i 

2, 732 

97, 7 

18 

1 311 

3, 064 

32,244 

2,379 16,743 

17, 880 

93.6 

98 

1,632 

18, 217 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less thsm 100. 

« Includes 103,747 members not afiBliated with any organized branch or ward. Their membership oerMfl- 
cates are retained at headquarters until permanent residence is established, and therefore are not distributed 
geographically and not reported by sex. 
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Table 4 . — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936 , and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936 , by States 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 



NUMBER 01 
CHURCHES 

i" 

NUMBER OF 

• MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP 

BY AGE, 

1936 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

1936 

1 

i 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

33 

years 

and 

over 

Age not 
report- 
ed 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

United States 

1,462 

1,278 

965 

683 

3 678,217 

542, 194 

403, 888 

215, 796 

168,668 

405,705 

*103, 844 

29.4 

New England: 

Massachusetts 

6 

6 

3 

1 

278 

616 

272 

109 

61 

227 


18.3 

Connecticut 

2 

3 

1 

— 

69 

164 

53 


16 

53 



Middle Atlantic: 













New York 

New Jersey 

20 

3 

9 

2 

5 

4 

1,817 

363 

1,457 

138 

598 

216 

397 

1,420 

277 


21. 8 
23.7 

Pennsylvania 

10 

8 

4 

4 

748 

975 

604 

345 

159 

689 


21.3 

E. N. Central: 













Ohio 

12 

9 

6 

1 

1,079 

739 

1, 666 

196 

201 

878 


18.6 

Indiana- 

10 

30 

4 

3 

1,594 

1, 061 

867 

411 

395 

1,199 


24.8 

Illinois 

16 

13 

6 

5 

2,718 

2,368 

1,762 

618 

836 

1,882 


30.8 

Michigan 

8 

7 

6 

1 

1,304 

1,035 

711 

108 

248 

856 


22.6 

Wisconsin 

10 


— 

4 

987 

640 


323 

246 

741 


24.9 

W . N. Central: 













Minnesota 

7 

5 

4 

2 

852 

C17 

439 

143 

170 

682 


20.0 

Iowa 

6 

9 

4 

1 

703 

671 

396 

189 

219 

484 


31.2 

Missouri 

15 

12 

6 

1 

2,194 

119 

1, 877 

1,069 

162 

529 

1, 665 


24.1 

South Dakota 

2 

3 

1 



331 

76 


39 

80 


32.8 

Nebraska 

7 

7 

2 

2 

801 

763 

278 

66 

166 

636 


20.7 

Kansas 

9 

8 

4 

2 

1,041 

710 

567 

356 

267 

774 


25.6 

South Atlantic: 
Maryland 

2 

4 

2 

2 

226 

651 

125 

68 

66 

169 


24.9 

Virginia 

14 

9 

6 

1 

1, 428 

1, 760 

1,640 

088 

191 

1,237 


13.4 

West Virginia 

6 

6 

7 

2 

1, 170 

1, 398 

1, 732 

785 

162 

1,008 


13.8 

North Carolina 

10 

6 

12 

1 

1, 864 

1,083 

2,802 

976 

297 

1, 667 


15.9 

South Carolina 

IS 

8 

9 

1 

2,088 

3, 090 

2, 609 

1, 101 

687 

1, 601 


28.1 

Georgia - 

17 

10 

6 

1 

1, 819 

3,336 

2, 616 

386 

467 

1,362 


25.1 

Florida 

23 

6 

8 

1 

2, 100 

2, 654 

2,608 

1, 384 

463 

1,660 

87 

23.0 

E. S. Central: 





1 








Kentucky 

11 

7 

6 

1 

949 

2,074 

1, 663 

1,150 

136 

814 


14.2 

Tennessee ' 

33 

4 

6 

2 

1,177 

2, 187 

3,672 

841 

206 

971 


17.6 

Alabama | 

7 

4 

4 

1 

670 

1,809 

2, 137 

1,062 

1,038 

124 

446 


21.8 

Mississippi ' 

16 

4 

6 

1 

1,272 

1,608 

1,622 

332 

940 


26.1 

W. S. Central: 




I 

I79 








Arkansas — 

3 

2 

3 

1 

389 

454 

248 

43 

136 


24.0 

Louisiana 

2 

2 

4 

1 

243 

1, 127 

968 

465 

68 

175 


28.0 

Oklahoma- 

10 

1 

3 

1 

i 1, 804 

641 

766 

382 

364 

940 


27.9 

Texas 

12 

18 

8 

2 

1,982 

2,863 

2,487 

873 

632 

1,400 


27.6 

Mountain: 



[ 









30.6 

Montana 

20 

21 

6 

2 

3, 368 

2,666 

1,460 

242 

1, 029 

2,339 


Idaho 

266 

270 

226 

144 

100,392 

86,496 

72, 439 

32,169 

31,312 

69, 080 


31,2 

Wyoming 

46 

45 

27 

28 

16, 497 

11,610 

9, 447 

6,203 

6,310 

11, 187 


47.6 

Colorado 

22 

24 

10 

9 

6,946 

‘ 6,807 

3, 358 

2,194 

2,072 

4, 873 


29.8 

New Mexico 

9 

10 

7 

6 

2,296 

1, 497 

1,484 
12, 496 

684 

813 

! 1,483 

10 

36.4 

Arizona— 

63 

68 

44 

34 

22, 062 

16, 891 

6,175 

161,032 

7, 279 

14, 773 

33.0 

Utah 

662 

644 

469 

389 

336, 184 

337, 200 

257,719 

97, 406 

238, 779 


29.0 

Nevada 

26 

22 

13 

6 

7,744 

4,889 

3, 429 

1,106 

2,860 

4,884 


36.9 

Pacific: 










1,831 


28.6 

Washington 

11 

10 

6 

1 

2,566 

6, 091 

880 

66 

736 


OrAfynn 

18 

12 

10 

11 

6,400 

6,892 

2,831 

1,496 

1,639 

3, 861 


' 28. 5 

Oaluornia 

99 

48 

11 

4 

34,623 

23, 216 

2,634 

613 

9, 081 

24,642 


! 28.8 

Other States 

»6 

6 

7 


1, 606 

921 

673 


291 

1, 816 


18.1 


I Based on memhership with age olassiflcation reported; not shown where base is less than 100. 

* Includes 103,747 naembers not affiliated with any organized branch or ward. Their membership ^rtln» 
cates are retained at headquarters until permanent residence is established, and therefore are not distributed 

®®?&o!udMf Vermwatf f; ?forth I)akota,)2; Delaware, l; and District of Columbia, 1. 
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Table 5 , — Valbe of Chukches and Amount of Church Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGRA^PHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

! 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Number 

VALUE OF church 

edifices 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

church 

edifices 

Churches 

reportmg 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

1, 452 

1, 050 

1,040 

$19, 064, 244 

56 

$233, 992 

Middle Atlantic: 

10 

5 

5 

59,797 








East^Noeth Central: 

’ 12 

3 

3 

48,362 



West North Central: 

7 

3 

3 

26, in 




15 

6 

6 

128,966 



South Atlantic: 

14 

5 

4 

2,219 




6 

4 

4 

38, 100 




10 

9 

7 

9,286 

30,419 

87,411 




18 

8 

8 




17 

9 

9 



Fiofida ^ - 

23 

8 

7 

74,603 

20,971 

3,012 



East South Central: 
R'enh'^cky 

n 

6 

6 



Tftnnfifwee _ 

13 

3 

3 



Misjjfsj^ippi ^ - 

16 

5 

5 

12, 339 








West South Central: 

Oklahoma 

10 

3 

3 

9,640 

99,107 

61,094 
3,040,891 
325, 923 
178, 810 
52, 748 
716, 473 
11,738,624 
193, 841 

53, 557 
268, 819 
995, 736 

787, 490 



TeYfls „ , 

12 

8 

8 



Mountain: 

Montana 

20 

13 

13 



Idaho _ 

265 

226 

224 

4 

7,692 

870 

Wyoming . _ . 

46 

36 

35 

2 

Colorado - 

22 

13 

13 

1 

939 

New Mexico 

9 

6 

6 


Arizona - 

63 

53 

53 

i 

444 

Utah 

562 

617 

617 

43 

214, 103 



25 

19 

19 

3 

4, 188 

Pacific: 

W ashington 

11 

f) 

6 


Oregon 

18 

9 

9 



California . 

99 

44 

44 



Other States 

118 

24 

1 21 

2 

5, 666 




1 Includes 2 churches in each of the following States-— Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas, and Arkansas; 
and 1 in each of the following—Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, North 
Dakota, Maryland, Alabama, and Louisiana, and the District of Columbia. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


ISeparatf' prespritatiriTi is limited fo States having 3 or more ohurchos roportinj:] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVI- 
SION AND STATE 

Total number of churches 





expenditures 





Churches reporting 

Total amount 

Eepairs and improve- 
ments 

Payment on church 
debt, excluding in- 
terest 

other current ex- 
penses, including 
interest 

Local relief and 
chanty 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquar- 
ters 

All other purposes 

United States.. 

1, 452 

1,416 

82,963,690 

$345, 609 

$3, 114 

$501, 181 

$390, 281 

$4, 469 

$101, 620 

$1,436,663 

$180, 853 

New England: 

1 











Massachusetts.. 

f 5 

5 

1, 086 



949 

137 





Mid. Atlantic: 












New York 

1 20 

19 

44, 657 

1, 075 


13 523i 

3, 085 

54 

60 

26 452 

408 

New Jersey 

: 3 

3 

4 ; 870 

'223 


b680 

588 

2 I 342 

37 

Pennsylvania..- 

10 

10 

7, 923 

2, 118 

1 

2 ' 808 

2, 437 



'276 

284 

E. N. Central: 










Ohio 

12 

10 

3,733 

178 


2, 110 

395 



1, 050 


Indiana 

10 

9 

3,' 423 

250 


1, 897 

173 



1 , 1 03 


Illinois 

16 

15 

11,300 

1, 605 


3, 889 

843 



5, 065 


Michigan 

8 

8 

2, 103 


1,347 

60 



756 


Wisconsin 

10 

9 

4,516 

SCO 


2,010 

315 



1, 624 


W. N. Central: 










Minnesota 

7 

7 

4, 052 

1, 354 


1, 661 

207 



830 


Iowa 

6 

6 

1,356 

13 


* 644 

134 



543 

122 

Missouri 

15 

15 

21 ; 246 

782 


4, 903 

1,462 



14, 019 

79 

jSTebraska 

7 

4 

3 ; 476 

1,099 


736 

' 281 



612 

74S 

Kansas 

9 

9 

5,400 


1,116 

259 



4, 072 

13 

South Atlantic: 









Virginia 

14 

14 

1,999 

226 


573 

161 



1, 011 

38 

West Virginia- 

6 

6 

1,901 

220 


602 

118 



901 


North Carolina. 

10 

10 

2,220 

170 


73 

306 



1, 601 

65 

South Carolina. 

18 

17 

3 ; 921 

848 


1, 063 

641 



'943 

626 

Georgia 

17 

15 

16, 698 

115 


12, 076 

028 



2,009 

770 

Florida 

23 

17 

9, 416 

660 


437 

222 

116 


71920 

161 

B. S. Central: 










Kentucky 

11 

11 

1, 584 

91 



168 



900 i 

425 

Tennessee 

13 

13 

2,084 

100 


100 

99 



1,215 

570 

Alabama.-- 

7 

3 

'439 



285 1 

49 



105 


Mississippi 

16 

13 

2,333 

51 


1, 022 

105 

325 


749 

81 

W. S. Central: 











Oklahoma 

10 

7 

9, 613 

16 


1, 295 

107 



8,096 


Texas 

12 

12 

6, 404 

744 


1, 506 

1,395 



2,819 


Mountain: 









Montana------- 

20 

19 

30, 683 

1, 297 


4, 256 

789 



3,676 

066 

Idaho 

206 

265 

467, 610 

63,416 

660 

68, 280 

39,291 

227 

17, 466 

237, 605 

30, 680 

Wyoming , 

46 

45 

59, 890 

2,663 


'11, 022 

6, 663 

50 

2, 936 

33, 239 

4,427 

Colorado ------- 

22 

22 

23, 775 

1, 324 


4,426 

2,027 


148 

13, 300 

2,561 

New Mexico. 

9 

9 

11,094 

274 


1,299 

48C 


34 

8, 079 

922 

Arizona.-.-- 

03 

63 

126, 578 

23, 187 


16, 360 

18, 660 

300 

6,763 

52, 792 

9,616 

TTtflh 

602 

561 

1, 728, 402 

202, 062 


286,644 

276, 302 

2,246 

70, 929 

805, 831 

85,398 

Nevada 

25 

26 

40,874 

3, 476 

1,984 

578 

3, 136 

604 

768 

27, 419 

3,009 

Pacific: 












W ashington 

11 

11 

9,082 

2,852 


2, 660 

460 



3, 120 


Oregon--------- 

18 

16 

. 27, 684 

7,199 


6, 967 

1,425 

500 

337 

10,424 

1,732 

Oaluornia 

99 

97 

283, 261 

26, 666 

680 

36,889 

27, 077 

148 

3,090 

162,294 

37, 607 

Other States 

17 

U6 

8,237 



5,696 

812 




1,811 

18 


1 Induides 2 churches in each of the following States— Connecticut, North Dakota, South Dakota, Mary- 
land, Arkansas, and Louisiana; and 1 in each of the following— Maine, Vermont, and Delaware, and the 
District of Oohimbia. 
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Table T. — Number ani> Membership 
Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday 
1936 


OF Churches, Value of Church 
Schools, by Stakes and Missions, 



o 

u 

o 

i 

a 

VAXTJE OF CHUBCH 

edifices 

' expenditures 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Sl’.iKE AND MISSION 

it 

a a 

X3 

C3 

"o 

o 2 

.o 

a 

d 

eo 

(O M 

•=1.9 

Sa 

jrJ a, 

o 

fl 

P 

o 

B 

eo 

CD W3 

J=I,S 

O +3 

Ui ^ 

S§ 

o ^ 

§ 

i 

& bjo 

043 

p o 

o 

>2 

o3 

"o 

02 

Total.— 

1,452 

1 678, 217 

1,040 

$19, 064, 244 

1, 416 

$2, 963, 690 

1,431 

284, 821 

STAKES 

6 

4, 080 

6 

126, 705 
60,989 
101,153 
228, 136 

6 

9 

11 

14 

10, 122 
10, 503 
15,853 
28, 643 

6 

1, 610 
1, 189 
1, 984 
2,468 


9 

; 2,384 

8 



11 

3, 786 

11 



14 

6, 079 

13 



6 

3, 560 

6 

128,883 

6 

6, 039 
48, 206 
15, 097 
23, 694 
11, 209 

6 

14 

11 

13 

9 

1,340 
3, 783 
1,491 


14 

8, 027 

14 

361, 742 

14 


11 

4, 059 

8 

116, 122 

11 

Black Foot 

13 

6,212 1 

13 

223, 629 

13 

1, 130 


9 

3,322 

9 

115, 444 

9 


16 

7,353 

10 

151, 763 

16 

25, 718 
59, 037 
29, 771 
18, 684 
48,378 

16 

6 

13 

10 

8 

4, 459 

1 2, 292 

1 3, 341 

! 2, 327 

2, 980 


6 

5,685 

5 

204,848 

6 


13 

8,071 i 

13 

244, 260 

13 

Burley 

10 

4,710 

9 

101,915 

10 


8 

6,067 

8 

259,977 

8 


16 

6, 238 

8 

91,461 

16 

15,043 
4, 530 
63, 434 

16 

2,704 
688 
3, 644 
624 
2,381 

Cassia 

6 

1,286 

6 

! 29,647 

6 

6 

Cottonwood 

11 

8,744 

10 

362,479 

11 

11 

Curlew. 

9 

1, 397 

8 

44,930 

9 

7,406 

9 

12 1 

■OeLseTfif"* - 

12 

4,237 

11 

164,714 

12 

17,196 

nuf>iif?siift .. .. . . 

IS 

3, 721 

13 

56, 154 

13 

16, 013 

13 

1,682 
3, 420 
2, 464 
4,008 
2,302 

Easi: Jordan . 

12 

6,739 

6,747 

12 

369, 221 

12 

29, 837 

12 

Emery _ _ 

11 

10 

130,040 

11 

17, 898 
169,993 

11 

8 

Ensign 

8 

10, 977 

8 

535,342 

8 

Franklin . _ _ . _ 

10 

5,036 

10 

206,466 

10 

36, 105 

10 

CarfL^ld 

8 

2, 782 

8 1 

85,518 

s 

4,485 i 

8 

1, 018 
2,681 

Granite 

5 

6,303 

5 

422,292 

5 

47,428 

6 

Grant _ _ _ 

8 

7,574 

7 

248, 167 

8 

48, 468 

8 

4,028 

Gridley— 

Gunnison 

6 

6 

1, 600 
2,761 

3 

4 

27, 990 
36, 835 

6 

6 

11,698 

3,712 

0 

6 

787 

705 

Highland 

6 

6, 125 

5, 546 

5, 016 

1, 976 

G 

319, 712 

6 

33, 410 

6 

3,340 

Hollywood 

7 

3 

320, 856 

7 

61, 390 

7 

2,660 

Hyrom 

10 

10 

226, 086 

10 

27, 862 

10 

2,823 

Idaho 

10 

7 

38,660 

10 

9,167 

10 

937 

Idaho Palls 

7 

4,290 

3, 348 

6 

260, 562 

7 

23, 749 

7 

1, 947 

Juab 

5 

5 

99, 233 

5 

7,430 

5 

1, 088 

Kanab 

8 

2, 648 
4, 199 
3, 262 
9,300 
6,752 
2,882 
6, 576 
2,047 

6 

63, 119 

7 

13, 647 

8 

1, 676 

Kolob 

6 

5 

182, 580 

6 

23, 741 

6 

2,042 

Lehi . .. 

7 

6 

106,462 

7 

4, 716 

7 

1, 626 

Ubarty 

9 

8 

358, 547 

9 

74, 869 

9 

4,127 

Logan 

12 

10 

289, 717 

12 

47, 228 

12 

3, 447 

Long Beach 

10 

6 

81, 809 

10 

33, 146 

10 

1,174 

2,626 

Los Angeles 

9 

6 

238, 816 

9 

34,918 

9 

Lost Elver 

8 

6 

47, 507 

8 

6, 934 

S 

888 

Lyman. 

s 

3, 076 
3, 884 
6, 387 
S, 900 
3,177 
4,050 

4, 065 
2,217 
2,578 
7,942 
5,484 
2,174 

1, 661 
5,654 

5 

65, 636 

8 

11, 728 

8 

1,276 

Malad 

14 

7 

86, 148 
345, 768 

14 

16,611 

18 

1,926 
4, 670 

Maricopa 

14 

12 

14 

46, 872 

14 

Millard 

7 

7 

150, 690 

7 

5, 611 

7 

1, 678 

Minidoka 

10 

10 

53,201 
58,488 
147, 689 
98,616 
51,311 

10 

12, 528 

10 

1, 873 

Moapft 

11 

8 

11 

35, 302 

11 

2,139 

Montpelier- - 

14 

13 

14 

14, 368 

14 

1,623 
1,173 
1, 129 
3, 454 

Morgan 

8 

6 

7 

8 

8,346 

3,891 

S 

Moroni.. .. 

6 

5 

5 

1 

*0 

t:d 

0 

1 
1 

0 

8 

369, 988 

0 

87, 146 

0 

Nebo I 

9 

8 

112, 762 
} >114,662 

9 

11,056 
6, 977 

0 

2,229 

957 

Nevada 

8 

5 

r 8 

a 

New York _ 

6 

7 

2 

{ 6 

45, 959 
32,986 
12, 919 
7,633 

6 

806 

North Davis 

6 

188,957 
87,861 
114, 852 

7 

7 

3, 299 
1#714 
1,876 

North Idaho Fnllfs 

10 

4, 463 
4,736 

9 

10 

10 

North Sanpete 

8 

7 

8 

8 

i 




1 Includes 103,747 members net affiliated with any organized branch or ward. Thoir naembersbiip oertlfl* 
catos are retained at headquarters until permanent residence is established, and therefore at® not ditsMbnted 
geographically. 

2 Amount for New York stake combined with figures for Nevada stake, to avoid disoloslng the statotlos of 
any individual church. 
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Table 7. — Number aistb Membership of Churches, Value of Church 
Edifices, Expenditures, and Sundat Schools, bt Stakes and Missions, 
1 936 — Continued 



"o 

Ut 

S OT 

Number of mem- 
bers 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

STAKE AND MISSION 

Xi © 

11 

"o 

to 

<X> bO 
rCl fl 

O 

*■* 

.a © 

o *- 

1 

i 

© bo 

oS 

^ S' 
o ^ 

§ 

o 

a 

© bfl 

>^.9 

bs 

0 

0 

1 

3 

CQ 


5 

2,808 

7,048 

3,670 

9,724 

4, 300 
5,651 
5,229 
2,965 
5,799 

5 

79, 220 
241, 009 
156, 131 
419,589 
239,379 
$58,674 
164,494 

5 

6,109 
25, 436 
40, 328 
65, 637 
21,409 
$27, 233 
8,335 
10,077 
18, 196 
42,089 
63,033 
33,763 
9,070 
5, 985 

5 

1,047 
3, 094 
1,548 
4, 402 

KTortibi Weber 

15 

15 

4 

15 

9 

15 


9 

9 


14 

14 

14 

14 


11 

10 

11 

7 

11 

2 ; 226 

2,215 

2,383 

1,375 

2,203 


7 

5 

7 

Paimyra 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Panguitch 

6 

6 

144,909 1 
318,723 i 
108,865 

6 

11 

9 

6 


11 

11 

11 

Pasadena 

9 

4,796 

7,545 

7, 267 

3 

9 

^571 
3, 459 


11 

11 

10 

269,643 

11 

10 

13 

11 

10 

Pocatello 

10 

169,230 ! 

3^ 397 

Portneuf 

13 

3,274 

1,280 

7,068 

6, 365 
3,441 
1,771 

8 

58,359 
26,468 
229,515 I 
189,491 
92,560 
} 8 102, 562 

13 

i;824 

691 

Raft River___« 

7 

5 

7 

7 

Rexbnrg 

15 

13 

15 

48, 013 
11,896 
14, 336 
11, 995 
7, 191 
18, 385 
22, 916 

14 

3, 683 
2,051 

Rigby 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Roosevelt—, 

10 

9 

10 

10 1 

1, 139 
1,209 

Sacramento 

6 

2 

r 6 

6 

St. George 

12 

5;091 

2,576 

6, 942 
11,091 
2,075 
2,610 

2, 269 

8 

1 12 

12 

2,199 
1,796 
3,283 
3, 921 
1, 051 


7 

5 

63, 97G 

248, 196 
432,969 
134,303 
69, 183 
113,364 
75, 822 
81, 864 
64,774 
219,066 
158, 666 
127, 296 

7 

7 1 


18 

17 

18 

18 


13 

13 

13 

ni;878 
16, 006 

13 


7 

4 

6 

7 


8 

3 

8 

39 ; 950 
9, 440 
14, 226 

7 

1, 865 


4 

4 

4 

4 

1, 122 

San Lnis—— 

5 

2, 461 
3,789 
3,732 
5,888 
4,444 

3,339 

3,613 

4 

6 

6 

1, 677 

Sevier 

8 

7 

8 

8, 989 

8 

1, 801 

Snowflake 

13 

11 

13 

32, 192 
3G, 668 
13, 636 
7,216 
9,043 
11, 183 
8,284 
18,086 
4,130 

13 

2, 264 
3, 451 
1,700 
1,312 
1,236 

South Davis 

8 

8 

$ 

8 

South Sanpete 

7 

7 

7 

7 

South Sevier 

8 

8 

8 

8 

South Summit 

8 

$ 

106, 926 

8 I 

8 

Star Valley., 

12 

4,482 

12 

89, 326 

12 

12 

1,922 

747 

Summit 

8 

2, 163 
3,089 
2,901 
2,006 
6,068 

2, 911 
4,828 

1, 913 

8 

27, 146 
41, 624 
102, 582 

8 

8 

Tetnn _ „ 

14 

11 

14 

14 

1,369 

'^rimpanogos 

6 

5 

6 

6 

1, 237 
643 

Tintic 

4 

4 

44, 999 
80, 149 
93, 526 
138,530 

4 

' 3,182 

18, 116 

4 

Tooele.--- 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1,929 

Twin Falla. - 

5 

4 

5 

16, 628 
16, 238 

6 

1, 190 

Uintah 

10 

9 

10 

10 

2, 205 

Union - 

G 

6 

124, 271 

6 

12,617 

6 

695 

Utah 

9 

9,976 

4,424 

2, 374 

7, 723 

9 

! 278,429 

9 

31, 286 

9 

3, 980 

Wasatch------ ----- 

9 

8 

86,183 

1 36,917 

278,081 

9 

21, 682 
4, 447 

9 

2, 376 

Wayne 

8 

6 

8 

8 

' 1,806 

Weber.,--,- 

10 

9 

10 

37, 823 
65, 614 

10 

3, 682 

Wells — 

7 

9,624 

6,429 

8, 986 
4.609 

1, 661 

2, 924 

7 

354, 586 

7 

7 

3, 980 

West Jordan 

9 

8 

177,781 

9 

18, 269 

9 

1,680 

Woodrufl - 

7 

6 

94, 410 

7 

11,096 

20,844 

7 

! 931 

Yellowstone- - ------- 

12 

11 

61, 071 

12 

11 

1 2,165 

Young--- 

6 

6 

62, 164 

5 

11, 336 

6 

884 


7 

6 

58, 086 

7 

4, 726 

} 4 29, 338 

i ^ 

1,713 

MISSIONS 

California- - 

46 

8,706 

336 

26 

344, 296 

45 

r 46 

6, 650 

nanadlffl'p miRSinji . 

2 


2 

\ 

Oentprafl States-- --..---i--- 

39 

4,790 

18 

79,004 

34 

38, 010 

39 

2,034 

East Central States-— 
Eastem States.----------- 

65 

37 

6,614 
2,997 
’ 1,693 

6, 760 

9, 619 

24 

8 

66, 016 
484, 662 

66 

36 

9, 792 
18, 940 

66 

86 

3,095 

1,413 

North Central States 

N'orthem States----------' 

16 

61 

' 6 

8 

1^2,782 
290, 876 

15 

47 

7,109 
23, 426 

' 16 
50 

723 
2, 660 

North westew', stateSr.rr--- 

46 

1ft 

820, 031 

43 

30, 364 

41 

6,626 

1,532 

S,hatoh.^ 

7 

3,647 

a 693 , 
7, 849 
t 682 

7, 427 

7 

121,909 

$0,384 

96,988 

82, m 

7 

6, 214 

7 

Texas'.,— - 

9 

31 

XS 

9 

30 

8 

9 

66 

18 

22,872 
19, 792 
4,383 

9 

76 

13 

! 1, 681 
3,2aa 
; 902 

WOStA^' wactds. - 4*--.— 

36 

' 14 

114,270 

32 

13, 666 

33 

2 , 516 


Sa^wuMewto. stale® witli figtirss for St. OeoiCf® stalce, to aroid dlsdosto^ tlestatistiss 

* A»io an tfotOanadiaamlssotK^OKaWnod with figures f or OaMfomia mission, toavoid discdostogttoe statist 
tics of mr cteeli. 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The churcli was organized by Joseph Smith, with six mexabers, on April 6, 1830 
Previous to that time Joseph Smith had, according to his statements, 
heavenb" visitations on various occasions, -whereby he had been comimssion^ to 
restore the gospel of Christ in its fullness and to organize the church. He claimed, 
also, to have received historical records on golden 

of this western continent, which he translated as the Booh of Moi moi . 

During Joseph Smith's presidency the church grow rapidly in numbers, and 
converts were made largely in England as well as the Unit^ States. Antagomsrn 
was aroLed agai^^ the leaders and members of the church m varies places, and 
hnally, in 1844, Joseph Smith, the president of the church, and Hyrum Smith, 
the patriarch, were shot to death in a jail at Carthage, 111., by a mop. 

After the death of Joseph Smith, Brigham IToung became president of tho 
church, and 3 years later led a general migration of believers from Illinois to 
the Sait Lake Valley, Utah, the present headquarters.^ From this point, as a 
center, the church has extended until it is represented in practically every totatc 

The Comparative isolation of the new location gave less occasion for such 
disturbances as had hitherto accompanied the history of the church and permitted 
a more normal development of the community life. Acrive proselyting was 
carried on and the number of converts increased rapidly. Brigham Young died 
in 1877, and was succeeded by John Taylor, who held the office of president for 
10 years. His successors in office have been Wilford Woodruff, Lorenzo bnow, 
Joseph F- Smith, and Heber J. Grant. 

DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 


The general doctrine and ecclesiastical organization of tho church are sot forth 
in the preliminary statement of the Latter-day Saints. 

The doctrine of polygamy had for some years been advocated m the church, 
but in 1852 Brigham Young published the doctrine of celestial marriage (marriage 
for eternity as well as for time), including plural marriage, announemg that it 
was based on a revelation to Joseph Smith. This aroused great discussion 
throughout the country, resulting in various acts of Congress forbidding plural 
marriages. In 1890, President Woodruff issued a manifesto, calling on xiU riie 
saints to 'Yefrain from contracting any marriages forbidden by the laws of the 
land." Since that time such marriages have been prohibited by tho church, 
although there have been cases where those already contracted have not been 
annulled. ^ r 

The general organization of the church for governmental purposes, aside from 
the priesthood, which has direct charge of church affairs, includes the ward, 
the stake or district, and the mission. The general authorities consist of the 
first presidency of 3 men, who have charge of all the affairs of tho church, the 
12 apostles, the presiding patriarch, the 7 presidents of seventies, and the pre- 
siding bishopric of 3 men. A stake of Zion is a geographical division composed 
of a number of wards. At its head are a president and two counselors who are 
high priests. The ward corresponds to the minor local church or parish. It 
has its meeting house and is under the care of the bishop and two counBolors. 
A mission consists generally of a group of States, or in the case of the foreign mis- 
sions, a country in which active proselyting is carried on by missionaries called 
from the various wards for approximately 2-year periods, and presided over by a 
president. The general conference composed of officers and members from all 
parts of the church is held twice a year, in the spring and fall, for instruction® 
from the general authorities and others who may bo called upon to speak, and 
for the pjresentation and adoption of any church business. 

Each bishop presides over a ward in a stake of Zion, and his labors are limited 
to his own ward. The priests are presided over by the bishop, and it is their 
duty to assist him, to visit the homes of members of the churolh expound the 
Scriptures, baptize believers, and attend to the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
The duty of the teacher is to assist the priests, to see that there is no iniauity 
in the church, and that the members perform their duty. They are without 


1 This statement, which is subsUntially the same as that published in vol. II of the Eeport on liellglous 
Bodies, 1926,, has been revised by Bishop Joseph L. Wirthlin, Church of Jesus Christ Of Lftttet-day Bsluts, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and approved by him m its present form. 
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authority to baptize or administer the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. The 
duty of the deacon is to assist the teachers and also to expound the Scriptures. 
The priests, teachers, and deacons labor under the direction of the bishop of the 
ward. These officers, aforementioned, are members of the Aaronic priesthood 
and have to do with the outward or temporal affairs of the church. The quorums 
of the Melchizedek priesthood, which have to do with the spiritual labors of the 
church, are those of elders, seventies, and high priests. 

The principal source of revenue of the church is its 'tithing system, which was 
instituted by Joseph Smith in 1838. Under it a convert is expected voluntarily 
to contribute one-tenth of his property to the church and thereafter pay to it 
one-tenth of his income annually. The proceeds are used for assistance in the 
building of ward and stake churches and the maintenance <=>f the same, and for 
schools, temples, missionary work, charity, hospitals, etc. 

WORK 

. The general activities of the church are, as stated, under the direction of the 
higher or Melchizedek priesthood and not in the hands of benevolent societies as 
in many churches. The Relief Society, which works under the supervision of the 
priesthood, is a benevolent organization of the women of the church. 

Missionary work in the United States is carried on in practically every State of 
the Union. The report for 1936 shows 11 stations as general headquarters; 1,022 
missionaries; 13,968 male helpers; 358 churches, with 75,370 communicants. 

Foreign missionary work is carried on in Great Britain and Ireland, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Palestine-Syria, Czechoslovakia, South Africa, Canada, Mexico, Australia, 
Hawaiian Islands, New Zealand, Samoa, Tahiti, Tonga, and South America. 
The report for 1936 shows 21 stations as general headquarters; 918 missionaries; 
9,613 native helpers; 575 churches with 56,395 communicants. 

Continuing its policy of emphasizing the importance of education among its 
members, and more particularly religious education, the church school system 
announced the following statistics in 1936: 

Church schools in the United States, 5. (These are colleges and high schools in 
which both secular and religious subjects are taught.) Students enrolled in above 
schools, 4,063. High-school seminaries in the United States, 88. (These are 
schools wherein religious subjects exclusively are taught; mainly daily courses on 
Bible study.) Students enrolled in seminaries, 17,742. Institutes (collegiate 
I seminaries) in the United States, 6. Students enrolled in institutes, 1,057. Total 
students, all units here given — 22,862. Teachers employed for all units, already 
mentioned, on full-time basis, 317. Since the 1926 report of this nature was fur- 
nished, the church has discontinued the ^‘religion classes'' formerly held 1 hour 
weekly in connection with elementary schools, and in its place has inaugurated 
the '^junior seminary,” wherein religious instruction is offered weekly to students 
of junior high schools. In this work 374 teachers, some on a paid and some on a 
voluntary basis, taught 11,142 students. Value of school property in the United 
States is $2,229,750- Value of school equipment in the United States is $490,980. 
Total value is $2,720,730. The amount expended for the school year was $941,499, 
including $685,421 contributed by the church. Amount contributed by the 
church the previous year, $463,449. Amount contributed by the church for the 
school year beginning 1936, $676,586. . ^ -xv 4.1, 

There are three main hospitals maintained by the church, together with other 
smaller institutions. One hospital in Salt Lake City, Utah, has accommodations 
for 440 patients; another, at Ogden, Utah, has capacity for 176; the third, at 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, for 100 patients. There is also a small maternity home at 
Murray, Utah, with accommodation for 26 patients; and there is a children's 
hospital for 26 patients at Salt Lake City. The number treated at these hospitals 
in 1936 was 16,681. The amount expended for their support in 1986 was $78,982. 
The value of property was estimated at $2,068,131 and there was an endowment 

fund of $5,000. , , , . ^ 1* e. • i 1 

The auxiliary associations of the church consist of the Relief Society already 
mentioned, the Sunday school, the Young Men's Mutual Improvement Associa- 
tion, the Young Women's Mutual Improvement Association, the Primary Asso- 
ciation, and Welfare Program. The Relief Society organization consists of 1,782 
societies with 16,711 officers and teachers and 57,361 other members. 
oeipts for the year 1936 amounted to $296,296 and their disbursements to $280,917. 
The Sunday school organization included 1,615 schools, with 26,769 officers and 
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teachers and 311,984 other members in the United States. The young people’s 
societies included 1,266 Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Associations with 
11,297 officers and teachers and 71,212 members, and 1,408 Young Women’s 
Mutual Improvement Associations with 12,828 officers and teachers and 68,710 
members, or a total of 2,674 local societies and 164,047 members. These societies 
have many libraries, containing many thousands of volumes. Their receipts 
amounted to $96,267, and their disbursements for rents, haUs, lectures, book 
supplies, and the ordinary expenses of the societies amounted to $78,127. The 
meetings consider religious, literary, and scientific topics, and are intended for the 
mutual improvement of the young people of the church along religious and secular 
lines. The Primary Association consists of 1,528 organizations in the various 
wards and mission branches, including 17,217 officers and teachers and 99,660 
members. The training is of the children from 4 to 12 years of age. 

A characteristic feature of this church is the extent to which it enters into, 
molds, and influences every department of the life of the people. It aids them 
when sick or in poverty, looks after their education, provides their amusements, 
and ministers to their social needs. It is also closely identified with the economic 
life of the people through its connection, as an investor, with numerous industrial 
and commercial ventures. In the organization and management of establish- 
ments the principle of cooperation enters to a greater or lesser extent. More- 
over, the close association existing among the people, through the unifying influ- 
ence of the church, has made these cooperative enterprises, in almost every line 
of economic endeavor, numerous and successful. 

The Welfare Program has twm main objectives. In the first place the church 
undertakes to assist worthy needy members to help themselves, by pi'Oviding 
the necessities of life consisting of fuel, shelter, clothing, and food. The second 
objective recognizes the desire of every person to be independent, and undertakes 
to make this condition possible by aiding the unemployed to find work in private 
industry or on productive projects sponsored by the program by which a liveli- 
hood may be secured. The Welfare Program takes into consideration not only 
the physical requirements of needy members, but acknowledges an obligation to 
rehabilitate them morally and spiritually and to establish them as respected 
citizens of the community. 

Compensation for services rendered on welfare projects is not based on a daily 
wage, but on the needs of the family. A man without a family is oxpoctecl to do 
the same work as a man with a family and is compensated proportionately. The 
underlying principle of the plan is that all who are able shall render service for 
that which they receive. In order to provide work and commodities, a number of 
important enterprises have been established, such as coal mines, farms, saw mills, 
knitting factory, building and housing projects, and approximately 70 storehouses 
as distribution centers. 

The church Welfare Program produces a diversity of products: Fruits from 
temperate and semitropical climates; livestock from the grazing areas of the inter- 
mountain region; potatoes from Idaho; coal from the coal-mining sections, and 
cheese and dairy products from the upland districts of Idaho and Utah. Owing 
to the fact that the church membership is distributed over a wide area, there arc^ 
very few co mm odities required in the welfare program which cannot be produced 
in the sections where the membership of the church is established. Exchanges 
of commodities are made between various regional divisions, so that lioedy motn- 
bers may be adequately provided for. The program is oiui of industry, thrift, 
and enterprise. 



REORGANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF 
LATTER DAY SAINTS 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States* with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints for the year 1936 is presented in table which shows also the distri- 
bution of these figures between urban and rural territory. 

Persons over 8 years of age are received as members of this church upon declara- 
tion of their faith in God and the principles of the gospel as set forth in the Scrip- 
tures; repentance for past sins; baptism by immersion; and the laying on of hands. 

Table 1. — Summaut op Statistics por Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


PEKCENT OF 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 

In rural 

1 TOTAL 1 





Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations), number 

587 

286 

281 

50.4 

49.6 

Members, number 

2 93,470 

51, 332 

27, 662 

65.0 

35.0 

Average membership per church 

165 

179 

98 



Membership by sex; 






Male... 

32, 296 

20,818 

11,478 

64 5 

35.5 

Female 

43, 214 

27, 729 

15, 485 

64.2 

35.8 

Sox not reported 

2 17, 960 

2,785 

690 

79.9 

20.1 

Males per 100 females-, 

74.7 

75 1 

74. 1 



Membership by ago: 






Under 13 years 

4, 861 

3, 227 

1, 634 

66.4 

33.6 

13 years and over 

70, 036 

44, 938 

25, 098 

64.2 

35.8 

Age not reported-, 

2 18, 573 

3, 167 

930 

77.3 

22 7 

Percent under 13 years ^ 

6 5 

6.7 

6.1 



Church edifices, number 

405 

207 

198 

51.1 

48.9 

Value — number reporting.,- 

380 

195 

185 

51.3 

48.7 

Amount reported 

$1, 615, 126 

$1, 161, 226 

$453, 900 

71.9 

28.1 

Constructed prior to 193G 

$1, 524, 570 

$1, 106, 822 

$417, 748 

72.6 

27.4 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 

$90, 656 

$54, 404 

$36, 152 

60.1 

39 9 

Average value per church 

$4, 250 

$5, 955 

$2, 454 



Debt—numbor reporting 

57 

47 

10 



Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt*' 

$110,472 

$105, 70(5 

$4, 766 
140 

95.7 

4.3 

252 

112 

44.4 

55.6 

Parsonages, number 

12 

7 

5 



Value — number reporting - 

10 

7 

3 



Amount reported 

$16, 550 

$10,650 

$5,900 

64.4 

35.6 

Expenditures; 






Churches reporting, number 

480 

253 

227 

52.7 

47.3 

Amount reported 

i-’astors' salaries 

$399, 010 

$296, 763 

$102,247 

74.4 

25.6 

$17, 217 

$13,389 

$3,828 

77.8 

22.2 

All other salaries 

$8, 426 

$6, 850 

$1, 570 

81.3 

18.7 

Repairs and improvements 

$46, 003 

$36, 843 

$9, 160 

80.1 

19 9 

Payment on churcli debt, excluding 





interest 

$19, 237 

$18, 631 

$706 

96.3 

3.7 

All other current expenses, including 




mtorest 

$81, 248 

$06, 319 

$14, 929 

81.6 

18.4 

Local relief and charity. Bed Cross, etc 

$4, 736 

$3, 015 

$1, 721 

03.7 

36.3 

Homo missions- 

$2, 591 

$1, 203 

$1, 328 

48.7 

51.3 

Foreign missions 

$263 

$136 

$127 

51.7 

48.3 

To general headquarters for distribution - 

$202, 932 

$139,252 

$63, 680 

68.6 

31.4 

All other purposes 

$16, 367 

$11, 165 

$6, 192 

68.3 

31.7 

Average expenditure iior church 

$831 

$1, 173 

$450 



Sunday schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

449 

233 

216 

51.9 

48.1 

Oillcers and teachers 

5,408 

3,060 

2, 348 

56 6 

43.4 

Scholars 

28,451 

17,699 

10, 752 

02.2 

37.8 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 






Churches reporting, number - 

14 

9 

5 



Officers and teachers - 

122 

94 

28 

77.0 

23 0 

Scholars- 

874 

745 

129 

86.2 

14. 8 

Weekday religious schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

40 

24 

16 



Officers and teachers. - 

211 

153 

58 

72.5 

t 27.5 

Scholars 

1,030 

723 

307 

70.2 

29.8 

Parochial schools : 






Churches reporting, number 

3 

3 




Officers and teachers 

Scholars--. , „ 

32 

106 

32 

106 


100.0 









> Vwmi w)i shown where base is loss than 100. 

^ Includes 14,478 nonresident members not distribtited by territory and not reported by sex and auo. 
* J?afied on inombrnship with a(?o classldoalion reported. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36 —Table 2 presents, in convenient form for compari- 
son, a summary of the available statistics for the Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Dav Saints for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 


Table 2. — Compakativb Summabt, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


ChuTclies (local organizations), number 

Increase ^ over precedmg census: 

Number 

Percent 

Members, number - 

Increase over preceding census: 

Number - 

Percent — 

Average membership per church 

Chnroli edifices, number 

Value— number reporting - 

Amount reported - 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amoimt reported 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Kepairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest.. 
All other current expenses, including interest. 

Local relief and charity, Eed Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Poreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

AH other purposes 

Not classified 

Average expenditure per church— 

Sunday schools; 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars - 


1936 

1926 

^ 1916 

1906 

567 

592 

565 

501 

-25 

27 

64 


-4.2 

4.8 

12.8 


3 93, 470 

64, 367 

j 68, 941 

40,851 

29, 103 

5. 426 

18,090 


45 2 

9.2 

44,3 


165 

109 

104 

j 82 

405 

472 

382 

309 

380 

446 

382 

309 

$1, 615, 126 

$3, 470, 000 

$871, 571 

$623, 186 

$4, 250 

$7, 780 

$2, 282 

$1,093 

57 

102 

82 

41 

$110, 472 

$223, 359 

$62, 204 

$36, 989 

12 




10 


6 

5 

$16, 550 


$4, 760 

$0, 100 

480 

519 

422 


$399, 010 
$17, 217 
$8, 426 

$570, 853 

$146,036 


$46, 003 
$19, 237 
$81,248 
$4, 736 
$2, 591 

■ $257, 805 

$88, 5 G 8 


$263 
$202, 932 
$16, 357 

■ $310,452 

$2, 596 
$1,111 

$40, 080 

$10,382 

$344 


$831 


449 

614 

601 

376 

5, 408 

0, 360 

6, 001 
28, 222 

3, 742 

28, 461 

30, 855 

16, 940 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

3 Includes 14,476 nonresident members not enrolled in local congregations and outside the territory of any 
organized district, which in part accounts for the large increase of 1936. 

State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics foi* the Ticorganijced 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints by States. Tabic 3 aives for (‘itch 
State for 1936 the number and membership of the churcluis classified ac.cording 
to their location in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and 
data for Sunday schools. Table 4 gives for selected States tlie number and 
membership of the churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, togef.her with 
the membership for 1936 classified as ''under 13 years of age'' and "1»3 yea^rs of 
age and over." Table 5 shows the value of chui’clics and parsonages and the 
amount of debt on church edifices for 1936. Table G presents, for 1936, the 
church expenditures, showing separately current expenses, improvements, hciH^v- 
olences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the statistics of individual churches, 
separate presentation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three 
or more churches reported value and expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each district in the Eeorganissed 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, the more important statistical 
data for 1936 shown by States in the preceding tables, including number of 
churches, membership, value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and data 
for Sunday schools. 
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Table 3, — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OP 
BERS 

MEM- 

MEMBERSHIP BY 

SEX 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

GEOGRAPHIC OmsiON AND 
STATE 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not report- 
ed 

Males per 100 
females » 

Churches r e - 
porting 

OflOcers and 
teachers 

Scholars 


567 

286 

281 

2 93, 470 

51,332 

27, 662 

32, 296 

43, 214 

217, 960 

74.7 

449 

5,408 

28,451 


New England. 

12 

1 

11 

1, 127 

69 

1, 068 
359 

398 

640 

89 

62. 2 

10 

107 

497 


9 

6 

3 

751 

392' 

3*26 

425 


76. 7 

7 

70 

289 


2 

2 


256 

256 

no 

140 


75. 3 

1 

15 

96 


3 

3 


143 

143 


60 

83 


3 

22 

84 

Middle Atlantic: 

9 

G 

3 

840 

753 

87 

366 

474 


77 2 

7 

60 

264 


13 

11 

2 

1 , 731 

4,657 

886 

1, 614 

117 

760 

971 


78. 3 

12 

159 

850 

East North Central: 

38 

25 

13 

3, 211 
601 

1, 346 
385 

2, 025 

2, 480 
609 

52 

81.7 

32 

404 

2, 108 

Indiana- 

12 

6 

c 

377 

74 1 

12 

131 

519 

Illinois 

41 

23 

18 

4, 762 
10,962 
1, 179 

605 

3,121 

1,641 

1,843 

2, 561 

358 

72 0 

35 

395 

1, 757 


78 

29 

49 

7,269 

308 

3, 693 
871 

4,085 

6, 277 
673 


74.0 

61 

671 

3,176 

277 


13 

5 

8 

506 


75.2 

7 

78 

West North Central* 

5 

2 

3 

367 

238 

266 

339 


78.5 

6 

67 

243 


57 

27 

30 

9, 031 

4, 861 

4,170 

3,694 

5,281 

56 

69.9 

48 

580 

3,267 

7,037 

70 

Missouri 

80 

34 

46 

15,011 

10, 827 
424 

4, 184 

5,957 

7, S09 

1,245 

76 3 

66 

989 

Nnrt.h Dakota 

4 

2 

2 

588 

164 

262 

326 

80.4 

2 

17 

Soi'Jtt^ Dakota 

3 


3 

143 

143 

57 

so 


2 

13 

46 

Nebraska 

14 

0 

8 

2, 093 
3. 511 

1, 409 

684 

916 

1, 177 


77 8 

10 

102 

535 

Kansas 

27 

IS 

9 

2. 431 

1,080 

918 

1, 326 

1,267 

69 2 

19 

198 

1, 065 

South Atlantic* 

Mar viand 

2 

1 

1 

211 

i 

59 

152 

97 

114 

85. li 

2 

28 

170 

District of Columbia- 
West Virginia- 

1 

X 

70 

850 

70 

569 

29 

41 


1 

10 

45 

9 

6 

■■3 

281 

335 

515 


65.0 

4: 

47 

250 

Florida 

5 

2 

3 

489 

232 

257 

234 

265 


91.8 

3 

41 

201 

East South Central: 

Kantiinky 

4 

2 

2 

546 

360 

185 

192 

363 


64.4 

2 

16 

107 

Tennessee 

5 

1 

4 

496 

190 

305 

226 

269 


84.0 

4 

32 

162 

ATabama _ 

6 

2 

4 

1, 518 

1 388 

786 

733 

636 

882 


72.1 

5 

73 

635 

Mississippi 



2 

388 

157 

231 


68.0 

2 

35 

200 

West South Central: 

Arkansas . - 

6 


6 

706 


706 

293 

413 


70.9 

5 

45 

160 

TjOiiisiana_ 

1 


1 1 

208 


208 

86 

122 


70.6 

1 

9 

100 

Oklahoma __ 

19 

---- 

14 

2,875 

1,294 

1,020 

1,855 

376 

1, 264 

1,611 


78.5 

12 

175 

687 

’’I'oxas - 

10 

0 

4 

919 

476 

638 

181 

74.6 

6 

60 

360 

Mountain: 

Montana 

8 

4 

4 

884 

289 

596 

404 

480 


84,2 

6 

59 

219 

Idaho _ 

8 

4 

4 

995 

610 

386 

454 

641 


83.9 

6 

70 

327 

Wyrvminfr 

2 


2 

123 

123 

69 

64 



2 

18 

36 

Colorado - 

11 


5 

1,630 

1, 125 

605 

708 

922 


76.8 

10 

127 

603 

Arizona _ 

4 

4 


209 

269 

110 

159 


69.2 

4 

30 

144 

Utah 

4 

4 


527 

627 


121 

170 

236 

71.2 

2 

12 

51 

TAiunr: 

W atSh i n gt-on 

12 

11 

1 

1,421 

1,882 

302 

39 

005 

816 


74.1 

11 

130 

588 

Oregon . _ 

4 

1 

3 

450 

148 

185 

265 


69.8 

3 

38 

134 

Oaliforn la_ - _ 

24 

20 

4 

4,870 

4,678 

192 

2,100 

2, 770 


76.8 

19 

279 

1,413 








1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 

2 Includes 14,476 nonresident members not distributed geographically and not reported by sex and age. 
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Table 4. — Ntjmbeb and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGBAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

INUMBEE or CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMI 

iERSHIP BY AGE, 

, 1936 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1918 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

report- 

ed 

Per- 
cent 
under 
13 1 

Umted States >_ 

567 

592 

565 

501 

3 93, 470 

64, 367 

68, 941 

40, 861 

4,861 

70, 036 

2 18, 573 

6.5 

New England: 













Maine 

12 

13 

11 

9 

1, 127 

1, 131 

980 

507 

26 

1, 012 

89 

2.5 

Massachusetts--. 

9 

8 

8 

8 

751 

783 

702 

670 

61 

700 


6 8 

Rhode Island 

2 

2 

3 

3 

256 

316 

346 

300 

11 

245 


4.3 


3 

2 



143 

114 



9 

134 


6.3 

Middle Atlantic: 














9 

8 

7 

1 

840 

596 

568 

173 

30 

810 


3 6 

Pennsylvania 

13 

12 

14 

7 

1,731 

1,629 

1, 290 

642 

106 

1, 625 


6.1 

E. N. Centbal: 














38 

36 

31 

22 

4, 557 

3,423 

2,311 

1, 311 

273 

4,284 


6,0 


12 

10 

8 

13 

'886 

' 597 

671 

679 

44 

842 


5.0 

Illmois 

41 

50 

45 

30 

4, 762 

4,248 

3, 949 

2, 442 

266 

3, 704 

792 

0.7 

Michigan 

78 

87 

93 

74 

10,962 

8, 292 

7,487 

4, 227 

717 

10, 109 

130 

0 6 

■Wisconsin 

13 

14 

11 

13 

1, 179 ! 

833 

915 

861 

76 

1, 004 

100 

7 0 

W. N. Centbal: 














5 

4 

4 

6 

605 

523 

410 

379 

31 

674 


5.1 

Iowa 

57 

63 

70 

75 

9,031 

8,276 

9, 878 

8, 139 

623 

8, 243 

105 

7.0 

Missouri — 

80 

87 

64 

63 

15, 011 

13, 389 

9, 974 

7, 880 

900 

12, 800 

1,311 

0.6 

North Dakota. -- 

4 

4 

6 

6 

588 

379 

385 

242 

31 

657 


6 3 

South Dakota 

3 

3 


1 

143 

188 


85 

54 

89 


37.8 

Nebraska, 

14 

19 

20 

17 

2,093 

1,705 

1, 973 

1, 503 

97 

1, 996 


4.6 

Kansas 

27 

31 

21 

26 

3', 511 

3,593 

2', 034 

l'. 728 

137 

2 ; 106 

1, 268 

6. 1 

South Atlantic: 













West 'Virginia 

9 

10 

11 

11 

850 

669 

622 

600 

45 

805 


5.3 

Flnrida ^ 

5 

3 

4 

6 

489 

250 

297 

318 

43 

446 


8.8 

E. S. Central: 













TTfi'ntnc'lry 

4 

3 

2 

4 

545 

377 

252 

257 

17 

628 


3. 1 

Tennessee 

6 

1 

6 

3 

495 

368 

417 

172 

87 

408 


17.6 

A le.he.mn. 

6 

8 

12 

8 

1, 518 

1, 277 

1,738 ; 

1, 072 

99 

1,419 


0.5 

Mississippi - - - - 

2 

2 


3 

388 

250 

196 

27 

361 


7.0 

W. S. Central: 













A rkansas _ _ _ 

6 

5 

6 

4 

706 

387 

647 

200 

12 

004 


1.7 

Oklahoma-- 

19 

23 

21 

15 

2,875 

2, 179 

2,336 

914 

217 

2, 658 


7.5 

Texas 

10 

9 

11 

10 

1, 294 

1,068 

1, 013 

027 

146 

1,148 

. „ -- 

11.3 

Mountain: 













Montana 

8 

6 

9 

4 

884 

357 

639 

208 

67 

817 


7.6 

Idaho 

8 

8 

10 

9 

995 

670 

626 

266 

r>9 

930 


5.0 

Colorado 

11 

14 

13 

10 

1, 630 

1, 373 

1, 197 

5G1 

303 

1,527 


0.3 

Arizona 

4 

3 

3 


269 

205 

128 


21 

218 


7.8 

Utah 

4 

3 

4 

5 

527 

216 

603 

493 

4 

287 

'““230 

1.4 

PACIFIC' 













Washington 

12 

10 

7 

6 

1, 421 

1,085 

907 

405 

101 

1, 320 


7. 1 

Oregon 

4 

7 

5 

6 

450 

439 

038 

321 

17 

433 


3.H 

California 

24 

21 

20 

19 

4, 870 

3,261 

2,848 

2, 221 

287 

4, 583 


oio 

Other States 

36 

3 

6 

5 

612 

331 

301 

196 

28 

584 


4,0 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported- 

3 Includes 14,476 nonresident members not distributed geographically and not reported by ac« amt age. 
» Includes: Maryland, 2; District of Columbia, 1; Louisiana, 1; and Wyoming, 2. 
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Table 5* — Value op Churches and Parsonages and Amount op Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


geographic division 
and state 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num- 
ber of 
church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

debt on church 
edifices 

VALUE OF par- 
sonages 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States— 

587 

405 

380 

$1,615,126 

67 

$110, 472 

10 

$16, 550 

NEW England: 









Maine - 

12 

7 

7 

23. 300 



1 

(0 

Massachusetts. 

9 

5 

4 

16, 500 




Middle Atlantic: 








New York 

9 

5 

4 

49, 000 

2 

6, 275 



Pennsylvania — 

13 

10 

10 

96' 707 

2 

i; 760 

1 

(0 

E. N. Central: 









Ohio 

38 

28 

24 

91, 000 

5 

10, 995 



Indiana 

12 

7 


17i 515 

' 2 

1, 298 



Illinois 

41 

33 

30 

85' 900 

6 

3 ', 416 



Michigan 

78 

54 

52 

173, 755 

6 

3 ; 579 

1 

(0 

Wisconsin 

13 

8 

8 

22, 700 

2 

3, 169 



W. N. Central: 







Minnesota 

5 

5 

5 

12, 000 

1 

2, 000 



Iowa 

57 

44 

41 

166; 800 

3 

5 ; 418 

i 


Missouri 

80 

G4 

61 

293, 305 

9 

28, 104 

1 


Nebraska 

14 

11 

11 

75,900 

1 

90 

1 

(0 

Kansas 

27 

22 

22 

74, 830 I 

2 

350 



South Atlanwc- 









W^est Virginia 

9 

4 

4 

23, 000 ; 

o 

4, 225 



E. S. Central: 








Kentucky 

4 

3 

3 

2, 550 





TftTinflRSfte 

6 

4 

4 

6, 250 

1 

2, 700 




6 

6 

5 

64, 000 

1 

1, 200 



W. S. Central: 






^ rlraTipfi.R 

6 

4 

4 

4,993 

1 

400 



Oklahoma 

19 

13 

12 

63, 350 

1 

2, 900 

1 

0) 

Tftxas „ _ 

10 

6 

6 

12,060 

2 

2,922 



Mountain: 








IVTontaTia 

8 

3 

3 

9,352 





Idaho - 

8 

6 

6 

16, 324 

1 

121 



Cnlorfido 

11 

7 

6 

10, 600 





Pacific: 








Washington. 

12 

9 

8 

18,826 



1 

C) 

Oregon 

4 

3 

3 

6,600 




California 

24 

18 

16 

140, 600 

5 

26, 320 

1 

0) 

Other States 

33 

17 

3 16 

38,620 

2 

3, 230 

1 

16, 650 


I Amount included in figures for ^'Other States," to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual church. 
* Includes 2 churches in each of the following States — Connecticut, Florida, Maryland, Mississippi, and 
Arizona; and 1 in each of the following— Rhode Island, North Dakota, Louisiana, Wyoming, and Utah. 
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Table 6 - — Cherch Expenditures by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 



a 

<s> 





1 

sixpendituhes 






geographic 

DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total number of churc 

Churches reporting 

Total amount 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improve- 
ments 

Payment on church 
debt, excluding in- 
terest 

Other current ex- 
penses, including 
interest 

Local relief and char- 
ity 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general head- 
quarters 

All other purposes 

IT. S 

567 

480 

$399, 010 

$17, 217 

$8, 426 

$46, 003 

$19, 237 1 

$81, 248 

$4, 736 

$2, 691 

$263 

$202, 932 

$16, 357 

NEW Eng.: 
Maine 

12 

10 

5, 325 

390 

75 

275 


495 

165 

149 


3,546 

230 

Mass 

9 

6 

4, 136 


55 

351 


867 

10 




1,362 

1, 491 

Conn 

3 

3 

2,082 



107 

10 

739 



--- 

1,226 


Mid. At.: 












4, 997 

102 

New York... 

9 

9 

8, 627 



337 

852 

2, 101 

124 

114l 



Pa - 

13 

11 

27, 193 

720 

656 

16, 837 

526 

3, 257 

55 

103 


4, 764 

275 

E. N. Gen : 












16, 805 


Ohio 

38 

36 

32, 032 


445 

6,068 

1. 204 

6,640 

235 

644 

60 

2, 031 

Indiana 

12 

11 

5, 529 



225 

290 

1, 044 

225 

169 


3, 632 

44 

niinois 

41 

36 

25, 923 

741 

925 

2.535 

738 

4, 716 

225 

97 

76 

16,334 

537 

Michigan — 

78 

64 

44,188 

1, 040 

633 

4, 843 

1,247 

9, 667 

575 

276 

_ 

26, 265 

852 

Wisconsm... 

13 

10 

6, 592 

47 

385 

480 

699 

69 

25 

62 

4,608 

327 

W. N. Cen.: 












1, 453 


Minnesota... 

5 

5 

2,202 



93 

104 

259 

8 

17 



268 

Iowa 

57 

50 

41, 494 

3, 005 

1, 044 

2,558 

1,110 

8, 415 

467 

82 


23, 767 

1, 046 

Missouri 

80 

70 

54, 910 

4,749 

2,874 

4,058 

2,128 

16, 307 

472 

101 

76 

22, 627 
5, 794 

1, 618 

Nebraska — 

14 

11 

9, 393 

130 

204 

713 

2,437 

115 





Kansas 

27 

27 

24, 823 

1, 250 

262 

630 

523 

4,388 

168 

105 

.... 

17,013 

484 

S. Atlantic: 




i 










W. Va 

9 

4 

2,923 



590 

270 

525 




1, 494 

44 

Florida 

5 

3 

1,398 

20 




227 

5 



1,040 

106 

E. S. Cen.: 














Kentucky. 

4 

3 

422 



77 



16 

69 


153 

118 

Tennessee... 

5 

4 

1, 492 

122 


180 

400 

375 

76 




300 

40 

Alabama 

6 

6 

4,952 

240 


221 

280 

257 

225 

300 

... 

3, 390 

39 

W. S. Cen.; 














Arkansas 

6 

5 

1,788 



45 


126 

25 

89 

... 

1,485 

18 

Oklahoma. -- 

19 

13 

9,474 

1, 500 

154 

674 

i, 500 

1,478 

42 



3, 724 

402 

Texas 

10 

8 

5,697 

40 

84 

659 

1, 205 

705 

15 

”*72 

... 

2,910 

7 

Mountain: 














Montana 

8 

5 

1,251 



49 


85 


50 


1, 003 

64 

Idaho 

8 

6 

5,468 



207 

54 

669 

131 



4, 353 

54 

Colorado 

11 

9 

6,036 

600 

300 

609 


1, 326 

152 



2, 908 

Hi 

Arizona 

4 

4 

3, 625 


5 

426 

350 

505 

60 



2, 250 

30 

Pacific: 














Washington . 

12 

11 

9, 146 


15 

846 


1,477 

454 



6, 221 

134 

Oregon. 

4 

4 

4,101 



306 


886 




2, 897 

12 

California — 

24 

20 

34, 178 

1,520 

648 

1, 129 

5,720 

8,886 

631 

”"U9 

— 

10, 609 

6,017 

Other States. 

21 

1 10 

12, 610 

1, 160^ 

100 

i 

972 

246 

1, 791 

93 

120 

.... 

7, 212 

926 


1 Includes 2 churches in each ol the following States— Rhode Island, North Dakota, Soutli Dakota, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Wyoming, and Utah; and 1 in each of the following— Louisiana and the Dist rict 
of Columbia. 
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Table 7. — Number and Membership of Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Districts, 1936 


DI&TIUCT 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of mem- 
bers 

VALUE OP 

1 CHUECH 

EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHUECH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDI- 

TURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

Total 

567 

1 93, 470 

380 

SI, 615, 126 

57 

$110,472 

480 

$399,010 

449 

28,451 


3 

676 

2 

(=^) 



3 

2,135 

2 

199 

Arkansas 

7 

914 

5 

5,793 

1 

400 

6 

LOSS 

6 

260 

Central Illinois 

4 

554 

3 

10, 700 

1 

1, 396 

4 

2,727 

4 

249 

Central Michigan 

21 

2,619 

IS 

50,200 

2 

475 

IS 

11, 538 

18 

1,033 


4 

230 

2 

(2) 



2 

(2) 

2 

46 

Central Oklahoma. 

10 

1,793 

7 

56, 800 

1 

2,900 

7 

6, 880 

7 

373 

Central Texas 

7 

924 

4 

7, 650 

1 

1, 900 

6 

4,221 

5 

275 

Columbia — 

19 

2,036 

14 

29, 649 

1 

121 

18 

14, 882 

17 

869 


10 

1,788 

4 

19, 800 



7 

3, 931 

7 

267 

Detroit 

4 

2,231 

2 

(2) 

1 

(2) 

3 

2 ; 866 

2 

146 


9 

1, 295 

5 

9,700 



7 

4,616 

8 1 

396 


4 

' 522 

2 

(2) 



3 

2 ' 564 

3 j 

229 


18 

1,784 

16 

50, 005 



17 

14i 866 

I 5 I 

701 


2 

'300 

1 

(2) 



1 

(2) 

1 

28 

Far West stake 

21 

2,546 

18 

61,050 

2 

880 

18 

12, 421 

18 

1,361 


0 

894 

4 

7,200 



4 

1, 677 

4 

339 

Holden stake 

14 

1,489 

11 

49, 500 

2 

950 

13 

3 ; 839 

14 

842 


4 

716 

3 

12, 000 



3 

3, 833 

3 

180 

Independence stake 

12 

0,844 

11 

88, 650 

4 

14, 750 

12 

16, 109 

12 

3, 344 

Kansas City stake... 

13 

2,313 

8 

104,586 

1 

11, 500 

12 

23, 102 

2 

300 

Kentucky-Tennesseo 

7 

680 

6 

7,300 

1 

2,700 

6 

1, 677 

5 

167 

Kirtland - 

13 

1, 872 

8 

44, 600 

2 

8, 150 

13 

12, 371 

12 

881 


14 

1, 904 

10 

19, 900 



13 

14, 459 

13 

1, 027 

Minnesota - 

5 

'605 

5 

12,000 

1 

2,000 

5 

2; 202 

5 

'243 

Mobile 

3 

772 

3 

10, 600 

1 

1, 200 

3 

3,701 

3 

372 

Nauvoo 

7 

691 

6 

36, 300 

2 

3, 350 

6 

4, 658 

6 

287 

New York 

9 

557 

3 

21, 000 

1 

1, 275 

9 

5,171 

7 

199 

New York-Pbiladelphia 

9 

1, 653 

8 

97, 300 

2 

5, 030 

8 

29, 303 

8 

687 

North "OakotR 

4 

58S 

1 

(2) 



2 

(2) 

2 

70 

Northeastern Illinois 

13 

1, 570 

7 

31, 865 

2 

600 

12 

12, 120 

11 

555 

Northeastern NehT'aska. 

4 

959 

3 

64, 000 



4 

6, 501 

3 

274 

Northern California.- ' 

14 

1,081 

8 

53 ; 300 

1 

11,640 

11 

13, 698 

10 

562 

North^^rn Minhigan i 

14 

1, 168 

6 

5,760 



9 

2, 213 

9 

409 

Nofthf'fT' Wi<?ftnnRin _ __ 

6 

' 558 

3 

8!ooo 



4 

2)219 

3 

122 

N^'*thwfif?tPi'rTi Tnwa _ _ ..J 

16 

2,443 

14 

35,800 



14 

11 ) 117 

15 

1, 042 

Northwestorn "RTansaR- . _ _ 

4 

617 

3 

2, 650 



4 

468 

3 

107 

Northwestern Ohio 

6 

586 

6 

12^400 



1 

1, 065 

5 

5,408 

5 

324 

Pittsburgh 

6 

507 

4 

26,407 

2 

1, 760 

5 

3,978 

6 

368 

Rich Hill 

9 

986 

7 

13, 300 



9 

3, 091 

9 

661 

Rock Island 

15 

1, 413 

11 

25, 200 

2 

1, 070 

13 

6,786 

11 

457 

St. Louis 

11 

1,010 

10 

24,400 

2 

624 

10 

4,782 

9 

474 

South eastf’^'i'n TlUnois. _ _ J 

8 

1, 091 

7 

10,500 



7 

3, 435 

7 

337 

Southern California 

10 

2,889 

8 

87,300 

4 

14,680 

9 

20,480 

9 

861 

Southern Indiana 

8 

811 

4 

9,500 

1 

1,200 

6 

2, 371 

7 

327 

Ponth'^rn 

8 

918 

4 

6, 100 



4 

1, 654 

4 

331 

Southern Nebraska— — 

6 

806 

0 

9,600 

1 

90 

5 

2,723 

6 

190 

Southern New England 

13 

1,086 

0 

28, 720 

1 

3,200 

10 

7,670 

10 

440 

Southern Ohio - 

19 

2, 094 

12 

45, 700 

2 

1,780 

18 

15, 170 

16 

922 

Southern Wisconsin 

8 

621 

5 

14, 700 

2 

3,169 

6 

4,373 

4 

155 

Southern Michigan and north- 











ern Indiana 

19 

2,596 

13 

47, 150 

4 

2,817 

16 

12, 823 

16 

872 

Southwest Iowa 

9 

1, 880 

7 

48, 600 

1 

2,068 

8 

7,226 

7 

572 

Southwestern Kansas 

4 

738 

3 

13, 400 

1 

100 

4 

10, 537 

3 

216 

Southwestern Texas 

3 

370 

1 

(2) 

1 

(2) 

2 

(2) 

1 

‘ 75 

Spritig River 

i 14 

1, 629 

11 

17,000 



13 

6, 190 

13 

810 

Utah -- - 

6 

641 

1 

(2) 



2 

(2) 

2 

61 

Westfirn Colorado 

4 

478 

1 

(2) 



4 

1,849 

4 

180 

Wftstftrn Maine. 

S 

605 

5 

13, 100 



7 

2,761 

7 

268 

Wesrerni Miohigan 

7 

846 

4 

7,600 



6 

2,118 

6 

200 

Western Montana 

6 

584 

2 

(2) 



4 

860 

5 

191 

Western Oklahoma __ . 

6 

831 

3 

6, 360 



4 

1, 666 

3 

149 

West Virginia 

5 

430 

1 

(2) 



1 

(») 

1 

32 

Wheeling 

h 

603 

5 

17,800 

2 

4, 225 

6 

3,488 

5 

288 

Unorganized ... 

12 

860 


9,800 



11 

7,217 

H 

374 

CoTTihina.tInii.s 




108,262 


1,407 


6,232 













i Includes 14,476 nonresident members not distributed geographically and not reported by sex and age. 
> Amount included in figures on the line designated "Combinations/' to avoid disclosing the statistics of 
any individual churoh. 
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fflSTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints claims to be the 
true successor of the original church as organized by Joseph Smith in 18^. This 
claim of continuity has been twice upheld in the Court of Common Pleas for 
Lake County, Ohio, and again in the United States Circuit Court for the Western 
Division of the Western District of Missouri. These are the only times this 
question has been submitted for judicial decision. 

The claim made in Sait Lake City, Utah, by Brigham Young in 1852, more 
than 8 years after the death of Joseph Smith in 1844, that he was responsible 
for an alleged revelation on polygamy, has always been denied by the Reorgan- 
ized Church, and the above decisions turned largely, if not altogether, on the 
determination of that issue. 

After the death of Joseph Smith in 1844 the former membership was scattered 
and various factions were formed. Some of these scattered members, together 
with some congregations that had preserved their identity, effected a partial 
reorganization in Wisconsin in 1852, which was afterwards completed in 1860 
under the leadership of Joseph Smith, son of the slain prophet. Joseph Smith 
was the presiding officer until his death in 1914, when he was succeeded by his 
son, Dr. Frederick M. Smith, wrho continues as its president. 

In 1865 the headquarters were removed to Plano, 111., and in 1881 to Lamoni, 
Iowa, and finally to Independence, Mo., in 1920. 

DOCTRINE 

The general doctrine is set forth in the preliminary statement of the Latter Day 
Saints and is published in the Epitome of Faith, '^What We Believe.” The prin- 
ciples of the Gospel may be stated briefly as faith, repentance, baptism, laying on 
of hands, resurrection, and eternal judgment. The twofold aim of the church is 
to evangelize the w^orld and build the Kingdom of God here on the earth. Special 
emphasis is laid on the principle of stewardships, brotherhood of man, and the 
building of Zion. The idea of stew’-ardship involves a social consciousness f<hat 
property is held, not alone for individual or selfish ends, but also in trust for God 
and the church as a group, so that property and industry should be used for social 
ends; the members are specifically urged to agree to hold and administer their 
property as stewards. The ideal is that every individual should develop to his 
full capacity of service, and then devote that service to the common weal. 'This 
spirit of trusteeship extends beyond material things to ability and talents, oven to 
life itself, for all of which one must render a final account to the Lord. The Bible 
and the Book of Mormon are both regarded as the word of God. 

Social reform is to be brought about by individual regeneration, with the 
principles of love, righteousness, and justice the basis of social relations. All 
men and women accepting these principles are to be organized to provide each 
with an opportunity to labor at the task at which he can do his best for the good 
of the group. The returns of labor being based on the needs and just wants of 
the individual and his family, so that none has less than is needed, and no one has 
more than he can use. 

The surplus of those who produce more than they need is to be consecrated to 
the task of helping the poor and expanding the stewardshij) projects, thereby 
increasing the opportunity for labor. All are to contribute tithes of one-touth of 
their incomes above their needs to the support of ministers and missionaries to 
carry on the task of perfecting the saints and evangelizing the world. 

The Reorganized Church believes: That there is but one God in the heavens, 
who is ''from everlasting to everlasting, the same unchangeable God,” who is 
infinite and all powerful, yet personal, just, and merciful, and who speaks to His 
people as He did in Biblical times; that Jesus Christ is the Son of God and came 
that we might have a more abundant life by making His teachings the basis of 
right living, in the home, in the community, and in preparation for the life after 
death; and that every man has the right to worship God according to the dieJiatos 
of his own conscience; but that the beliefs and practices of the church are in 
accord with the laws of the land. 

The church maintains that marriage is a sacrament ordained of God which is 
not to be entered into lightly or broken at will; and that the law of God sanctions 
hut one companion in wedlock for either man or woman. The church clainis also 
this doctrine of monogamy was the teaching of the founder, Joseph Smith, 
all of his life and was practiced by the original church. 


president, Roorgaphed Church of 
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ORGANIZATION 

The general organization of the church for governmental purposes, aside from 
the priesthood, which is described in the preliminary statement, includes the 
branch, the central place, or Zion, the stake, the district, and the general con- 
ference. The branch corresponds to the minor local church, or parish. It has 
its meetinghouse and is under the care of a presiding elder elected by the branch. 
The central place, or Zion, located at Independence, Mo., is a stake made up of a 
central branch and nine outlying congregations. The work in the stake of Zion is 
under the direction of the presidency of the general church. Four other stakes 
cover northwestern Missouri, eastern Kansas, and southwestern Iowa. Each 
stake consists of a large branch (congregation) with which is associated several 
smaller branches in the vicinity. At its head are a president and two counselors 
who are high priests. A district is an organization of several branches in out- 
lying territory and has about the same officers as a stake. The general con- 
ference, composed of representatives from each of the districts, stakes, or congre- 
gations not in districts, meets biannually in the spring at Independence, Mo., to 
consider matters of church-wide Import. 

Each stake or district has its bishops, elders, priests, teachers, and deacons. 
Bishops are the custodians and have charge of the finances and property interests 
of the church. The priest is to assist the presiding elder, and to preach, teach, 
expound, exhort, baptize, and administer the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
The duty of the teachers is to watch over the church, see that there is no iniquity 
in the church, neither hardness with each other, neither lying, backbiting, nor evil- 
speaking, and to see that the church members meet together often. The deacon 
is the assistant of the teacher in all these duties, and is the custodian of the local 
church property under the direction of the bishops. 

The Reorganized Church holds strongly for the separation of the church and 
State, and for the non-interference of the church as such in politics and govern- 
mental affairs. It holds for the independence of individual members and freedom 
of conscience, and that religious service should be wholly voluntary. 

WORK 

tiome and foreign missionary work is carried on by the seventies under the 
direction of the quorum of 12. The report for 1936 shows: 105 ministers em- 
ployed and sustained by the general church; cost of missionary and general 
administrative work, $183,000; and 7,000 self-sustaining local pastors and co- 
workers, high priests, elders, priests, teachers, and deacons. 

Foreign missionary work is carried on in Groat Britain, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, Australia, New Zealand, Hawaii, Society 
Islands, the Netherlands, and Canada, at a cost of $20,000, and with a property 
value estimated at $152,000. 

Tho church maintains an accredited junior college at Lamoni, Iowa, with 
22 teachers and 250 students; a nurses' ti-aining school, with 39 girl students, 
at Independence, Mo., that is operated in connection with the church hospital 
which treated 1,917 patients during the year; and a home for 18 aged members 
at Lamoni, Iowa. There was $33,000 contributed for the support of these in- 
stitutions and property used for philanthropic work is valued at $685,000. 

Most of the homo churches maintain Sunday schools, women's organizations, 
young people's organizations and other educational and social activities. All of 
these activities are sponsored by the department of religious education. In this 
way the activities of all of the groups arc coordinated and made to fit in with the 
program of the general church. 

The church maintains other departments. The historical and library depart- 
ment holds a number of valuable manuscripts and a collection of books dealing 
with the church and especially its early history. The graphic arts department 
concerns itself with preparing historical, instructional, and inspirational slides 
that are sent to all parts of the country. The church has also appointed a church 
architect to prepare plans for church buildings, thus securing more artistic struc- 
tures and a more uniform stjle. The church maintains one printing establishment 
at Independence, Mo., which publishes study quarterlies, tracts, books, journals, 
and other church publications. 

Radio station KMBC of Kansas City, Mo., was developed by the church and 
later sold. The church broadcasts over this station programs totaling 7 hours 
a week. Twice a year this station sponsors a church program on tho ^'Church 
of the Air” which is a Columbia network feature. 



CHURCH OF CHRIST (TEMPLE LOT) 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Church of Christ (Temple Lot) for the year 
1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures 
between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this denomination consists of persons who have been ad- 
mitted to the church through the sacrament of baptism by immersion. 

The Church of Christ (Temple Lot) was not reported prior to the 1936 Census 
of Religious Bodies, hence no comparative data are available. 


Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


ChnrcTies (local organizations), number 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years ^ 

Church edifices, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 193G 

Average value per church 

Number reporting “no debt” 

Expenditures: 

Church6.<i reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Repairs and improvements II 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest. 

^11 other current expenses, ineludmginterest... 

Local relief and charity, Red Cmss, etc 

Home missions 

To general headquarters for distribution... II. II 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church I. 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 





PERCENT OF 

Total 

In urban 

In rural 

TOTAL 1 


territory 





Urban 

Rural 


16 

10 

6 



689 

555 

134 

80 6 

19.4 

43 

56 

22 


325 

269 

56 

82 8 

17.2 

364 

286 

78 

78.6 

21.4 

89.3 

94.1 

(») 

10 



18 

8 



664 

540 

124 

81.3 

18.7 

7 

7 



2.6 

1.6 

7.6 



3 

3 




2 

2 




$4. 800 

$4, 800 


100.0 i 


$4,500 

$4, 600 


100. 0 


$300 

$300 


100. 0 


$2,400 

$2. 100 



3 

3 




9 

$1. 382 

6 

$1, 344 

3 

$38 

97.3 

2.7 

$316 

$315 

100. 0 


$75 

$75 



$322 

$339 

$3 

”“"‘39“ f 

.*9 

$100 

$100 


100. 0 


$150 

$350 


mo 


$374 

$351 

$23 

93.9 

ii 

$4<i i 

$34 

$12 


$154 

$224 

$13 



10 

7 

3 



76 

52 

24 



243 

200 

43 

82.3 

17.7 


Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100 
Based on membership with age classification reported. 


T table.— Table 2 presents the statistics for the Church of Christ (Temple 

Lot) by btates, giving the number and membership of the churches classified 
according to their location in urban or rural territory, memliership classified by 
sex and by age, and data for Sunday schools. 
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Table 2* — Numbee and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex and by Age, and Sunday Schools, by 
States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION AND 
STATE 

NUMBER 

OF 

CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY 
SEX 

MEMBERSHIP RY 
AGE 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 fe* 
males i 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 * 

Churches reporting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States— 

16 

10 

6 

689 

555 

134 

825 

364 

89.3 

18 

664 

7 

2.6 

10 

76 

243 

New England: 















! 


Rhode Island 

1 

1 


51 

51 


23 

28 



51 



1 

6 

27 

E. N. Central: 






__ __ 











TUInms __ _ 

1 

1 


14 

14 


5 

9 


1 

13 



1 

2 

9 

Michigan 

3 

3 


116 

116 


54 

62 


6 

103 

7 

5.5 

2 

22 

74 

Wisr*nnRin _ 

1 


1 

23 

23 

7 

16 


23 




W. N. Central: 

















MirmPiRntfl 

2 

1 

1 

88 

42 

46 

39 

49 


5 

83 



2 

15 

35 

Missouri 

3 

1 

2 

279 

239 

40 

143 

130 

105 1 

3 

276 


1,1 

1 

10 

60 

South Atlantic: 











North Carolina. 

1 


1 

16 


16 

7 

9 


1 

15 



1 

6 

9 

Mountain: 
















Arizona. - 

1 

1 


34 

34 


16 

19 


1 

33 



1 

9 

20 

rACTPic: 


















1 


1 

9 


9 

3 

6 


1 

8 




6 

9 

California 

2 

'2* 


59 

59 


29 

30 



59 

















i 

1 




^ Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 

* Based on membership with age classification reported? not shown whore base is less than 100. 

HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The Church of Christ was organized April 6, 1830, at Fayette, Seneca County, 
N. Y., in the home of Peter Whitmer. Those present were Joseph Smith, Jr., 
Hyrum Smith, Peter Whitmer, Samuel H. Smith, David Whitmer, and Oliver 
Cowdery. 

In July 1831, Independence, Mo., was designated as the center place and head- 
quarters of the church. 

According to a manuscript copy of John Whitmer’s history, on the second day 
of August 1831, the land of Zion was dedicated by Sidney Rigdon. The day 
following, eight elders, namely, Joswh Smith, Jr., Oliver Cowdery, Sidney Rigdon, 
Peter Whitmer, Jr., Frederick G. Williams, W. W. Phelps, Martin Harris, and 
Joseph Coc, assembled together where the temple was to be erected. Sidney 
Rigdon dedicated the ground where the city was to stand, and Joseph Smith, Jr., 
laid a stone at the northeast corner of the contemplated temple in the name of 
the Lord Jesus of Nazareth. 

In the winter of 1833-34 the saints were driven out of Jackson County, Mo., 
which was the beginning of a long scries of persecutions that culminated in the 
death of Joseph Smith and Hyrum Smith in Illinois in 1844, and caused the 
breaking up of the church into numerous factions. 

After the death of Joseph Smith, among those whoj;pinaiiied true to the original 
faith was a little band of saints in Bloomington,. 111., who, 
under the Icadorsbip of men who held authority as ministers in the old church, 
never affiliated with any of the factions, but maintained th^ identity and church 
organization through all these years of distress and perse^tion. Some of these 

» This statement was prepared from information furnished by Mr. Eoys/n F, Bingham, Church of Christ 
(Temple Lot), JCanwia City, Mo., and approved by him in its present 
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men united with the church the year it was organized, and others as early as 1831. 
Elders David Judy, Adna C. Haldeman, and Jedediah Owen received their 
ordination in the early thirties. David Judy was ordained under the hands of 
Joseph Smith. He and Jedediah Owen were among those who were driven from 
Missouri. Zebulon Adams, a high priest, had been in the church since about 1833. 

These men were opposed to baptism for the dead, the exaltation of men to be 
gods, and the idea that God was once man like other men; the doctrine of lineal 
right to office since the Christian era began; and the doctrine of polygamy. 

These heresies were declared to have been the cause of the division that had 
taken place in the church of the restoration and the decline of spiritual power. 

In 1864 a revelation was given instructing the saints to return to Independence, 
Mo., in the year 1867. Up to this time the saints had not dared to return because 
of the hostile feeling toward them that still existed. However, these “Woodford* 
County saints had so much confidence in the revelation that they sold their 
possessions in Illinois and moved in a body to Missouri. 

In March 1867, they held their first conference in Independence, Mo. In 
1869 they began to purchase the famous “temple lot,'' which had been plotted in 
the year 1850. This lot contains the “spot" indicated by the Lord for the building 
of His temple, and consists of about 2% acres. 

Legal proceedings were brought against the Church of Christ in the years 
1891-95, by the Reorganized Church, for possession of the “temple lot", and 
decision was rendered against the Church of Christ. 

The Church of Christ holds that God's children are scattered among all divi- 
sions of the “restoration." It believes that according to the revelation as found 
in the Book of Doctrine and Covenants, the “temple lot" is to be the center of 
the gathering for the building of the New Jerusalem; that it logically follows that 
it is the duty of the church to extend a welcoming hand to the honest in heart out 
of every division of tbe “restoration" who desire to gather to the “temple lot,” 
and participate in the work that is to begin there. The church understands that 
the responsibility is laid upon it of building the temple upon the consecrated spot 
of which God has made it the custodian. 

The temple will have an important part iii the closing days of this dispensation. 
It will be a monument to brotherhood because men will have to lay their differ- 
ences aside or rise above them in order to work together in peace upon the Lord's 
house. 

The temple will mark the turning point when the fullness of the gospel goes 
from the gentiles to the Jews, for when the great endowment is given, in the day 
of God's power the gospel in its fullness is going to the Jews and the I'omnants of 
the house of Joseph. God has decreed to give that endowment in a house that 
shall be specially prepared for the purpose: 

“Yea, verily I say unto you, I gave unto you a commandment, that you should 
build an house, in the which house I design to endow those whom I have chosen 
with powder from on high." The time cannot be put off to an indefinite point in 
the future. 

In 1832, the church was told that the temple “shall be reared in this generation, 
upon the consecrated spot as I have appointed.” More than 100 years have 
elapsed since that time, so the time must be near at hand, when this should be 
accomplished. 

In 1833, the church was told, “And inasmuch as my people build an house unto 
me, in the name of the Lord, and do not suflTer any unclean thing to come into it, 
that it be not defiled, my glory shall rest upon it; yea, and my presence shall be 
there, for I will come into it, and all the pure in heart that shall come into it, shall 
see God.” 

In a revelation given through the late Joseph Smith it is said, “With the Lord 
one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as a day.” Therefore the 
law given to the church then is as if it were given today. So the Church of 
Christ believes the command to build the Lord's house is still in force. Later 
revelations to the church which are in harmony with this have prompted the be- 
ginning of the work. 
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DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

The doctrine of the Church of Christ (Temple Lot) as set forth in the Articles 
of Faith and Practice is as follows: 

We believe in God the Eternal Father, who only is Supreme; in Jesus Christ 
the manifestation of God in flesh; in the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Truth, the 
Comforter; that men will be punished for their own sins and not Adames trans- 
gression; that through the atonement of Christ all men may be saved; in the 
ordinances of the Gospel which are faith in God and Jesus Christ, repentance 
and baptism by immersion for the remission of sins, and the laying on of hands; in 
the literal second coming and millennial reign of Christ; in the resurrection of the 
dead; in eternal judgment; that men T\dll be judged according to the good or evil 
they have done; in the powers and gifts of the Gospel, namely — the word of wis~ 
dom, the word of knowledge, the gift of faith, the gift of healing, working of 
miracles, prophecy, discerning of spirits, divers kinds of tongues, and interpreta- 
tion of tongues; that in the Bible is contained the word of God, that the Book of 
Mormon is an added witness for Christ; in the principle of continuous revelation; 
that where there are six or more regularly baptized members, one of whom is an 
elder, there the church exists with full power; that a man must be called of God by 
revelation; in the same church organization as existed in the time of Christ and 
His Apostles; that local churches should govern their own affairs; the Church of 
Christ comprehends the true brotherhood of man; that all men are stewards 
under God and answerable to Him; that men should labor for their own support 
and that of their dependents; that the temporal affairs of the general church are 
to be administered by the general bishopric under the supervision of the general 
conferences; that the temporal affairs of the local churches are to be administered 
by local bishops under the supervision of the local congregation; that marriage is 
ordained of God and provides for but one companion in wedlock for either man or 
woman; men are not justified in taking up arms against their fellows except in 
defense of their lives and to preserve their liberty; in the literal gathering of Israel, 
and in the restoration of the ten lost tribes; a temple will be built in this genera- 
tion, in Independence, Mo., wherein Christ will reveal Himself; that a New 
Jerusalem shall be built upon this land '‘unto the remnant of the seed of Joseph," 
which city shall be built beginning at the "temple lot"; and that the ministry and 
membership should abstain from the use of tobacco, intoxicating liquors, and 
narcotics, and should not affiliate with any society which administers oaths in 
conflict with the law of God, or which interferes with their duties as citizens. 

The highest officers are the Quorum of the Twelve. The government of the 
church is democratic, all measures being submitted to a referendum vote of the 
whole church. 
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STATISTICS 

Summary for tlie United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Church of Jesus Christ (Bickertonites) for 193G 
is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between 
urban and rural territory. 

All persons baptized by immersion in the church are members there 

This church was not reported prior to the 1936 Census of Religious Bodies, 
hence no comparative data are available. 


Table 1. — Summary op Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Cilurches (local organizations), number 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt" 

Escpenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, Including interest 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT or 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

31 

19 

12 



1, 039 

1,213 

426 

74.0 

26.0 

53 

64 

36 



751 

565 

186 

75.2 

24.8 

888 

648 

240 

73.0 

27.0 

816 

87.2 

77.6 



1, 618 

1,208 

410 

74.7 

25.3 

21 

5 

16 



11 

6 

5 



10 

6 

4 



$79, 180 

$76,600 

$2, 680 

96.6 

3.4 

$59, 180 

$56, 500 

$2, 680 

95.5 

4. 6 

$20, 000 

$20, 000 


100. 0 


$7, 918 

$12, 750 

$670 



3 

2 

1 



$2, 350 

$2, 150 

$200 

91.6 

8.5 

7 

4 

3 



28 

17 

U 



$8, 145 

$7, 130 

$1, 015 

87. 6 

12. 6 

$1, 434 

$1, 378 

$5(5 

9(5. 1 

3.9 

$840 

$840 


100. 0 


$3;i86 

$2,964 

$222 

93.0 

7.0 

$781 

$566 

$226 

71.2 

28.8 

$94 

$44 

$50 



$46 

$45 




$1, 476 

$1, 119 

$357 

76.8 

24.2 

$289 

$184 

$106 

63.7 

36.3 

$293 

$419 

$92 



16 

10 

5 



301 

76 

26 

74.8 

26.7 

666 

489 

166 

74.7 

26.3 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 
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State tables. — Tables 2, 3, and 4 present the statistics for the Church of Jesus 
Christ (Bickertonites) by States for 1936. Table 2 gives for each State the num- 
ber and membership of churches classified according to their location in urban 
or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. 
Table 3 gives the value of church edifices and the amount of debt on this 
property. ^ Table 4 presents the church expenditures, showing separately current 
expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the 
statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in table 3 is limited 
to Pennsylvania, the only State in which three or more churches reported value of 
edifices. 


Table 2. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territort, Membership by Sex, .^.nd Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


OEOGRAPEIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY 

1 SEX 

1 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 
females * 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

1 

o 

o 

CQ 

United States 

31 

19 

12 

1, 639 

1,213 

426 

751 

888 

84.6 

15 

101 

655 

Middle Atlantic: 













New York ' 

3 

3 


130 

130 


63 

67 


1 

8 

60 

New Jersey 

4 

2 

2 

231 

140 

91 

108 

123 

87.8 

2 

6 

39 

Pennsylvania 

13 

5 

8 

639 

331 

308 

282 

357 

79.0 

6 

48 

300 

East Noeth Central: 













Ohio 

4 

4 


21 G 

216 


106 

no 

96.4 

i 1 

2 

20 

Michigan 

4 

4 


391 

391 


181 

210 

86.2 

4 

36 

224 

West North Central: 











Kansas 

2 

1 

1 

16 

5 

11 

4 

12 





Mountain: 







! 






Colorado 

1 


1 

16 


16 

7 

9 


1 

2 

32 









i 






> Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 

Table 3. — Value op Churches and Amount of Church Debt by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


STATE 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
churches 

Num- 
ber of 
church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

' 31 

11 

10 

S79, 180 

CO 

$2, 350 

Pennsylvania 

13 

1 ® 

6 

59, 400 

2 

2,160 

Other States 

18 

5 

14 

19, 780 

1 

200 


J Includes: New Jersey, 1; Ohio, 1; Michigan, 1; and Kansas, 1. 
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Table 4. — Chtjbch Expendituees bt States, 1936 


STATE 

Total number of churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches reporting 

Total amount 

Repairs and improve* 
ments 

Payment on church 
debt, excluding interest 

Other current expenses, 
including interest 

Local relief and charity 

Home missions 

1 Foreign missions 

1 

j To general headquar- 
ters 

All other purposes 

TJmted States— 

31 

28 

S8, 145 

$1, 434 

S840 

$3, 186 

8781 

S94 

1 

$45 

1 

$1,476 

$289 


3 

4 
13 

4 

4 

1 

2 

f 

4 

13 

3 

4 

1 

742 

495 

3, 344 
928 
2,636 



617 

250 

826 

513 

980 




125 

121 

790 

105 

335 


JN 6*w j- orJjC- - 

T\TQTnrr 

104 

377 

300 

653 





20 

55 

10 

204 

Pennsylvania.- 

840 

362 

94 


Michigan 

Colorado 1 


419 


45 











— 


1 Amount for Colorado combined with figures for Michigan, to avoid disclosing the statistics of any 
individual church. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION' 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The Chiirch of Jesus Christ is Ann in the belief that Joseph Smith, Jr., was 
inspired of God, and was used as an instrument in His hands in the restoration 
of the Gospel back to earth, but it does not accept or endorse many of the things 
attributed to Joseph Smith, Jr., in the way of doctrine and revelation. 

The first adherents to the restored Gospel effected an organization in the year 
of 1830 in New York State. Soon afterwards they emigrated to Kirtland, Ohio, 
where they built a temple. They stayed here only a few years, when being 
forced to evacuate, they moved to the State of Missouri, only to bo driven out 
after a short time. They then settled in Illinois and built a city known as 
Nauvoo. It was there that Joseph Smith, Jr., and his brother Hyriun wore 
arrested. They were confined in Jail at Carthage, 111., only to be shot dead by 
a mob a few days later, June 27, 1844. 

Naturally this caused much confusion among the saints, and ambition for 
leadership was manifested. In 1847, Brigham Young led a body of these people 
to what is now known as Utah, arriving there in July. In August, the 32 apostles 
and many of the people renewed their covenant by baptism, and on Decenibio* 
5, Brigham Young was elected their president. Whether Brigham Young hs.d 
the unanimous support of his brother apostles is a question. 

While many went to what is now known as Utah with Brigham Young, there 
were many who did not. Many, refusing to be led by Young, held to one wIiomo 
name was Strang and to other leaders claiming divine authority. At a la.t(^r 
time, still others formed what is known as the Reorganized Church of Jt^siis 
Christ of Latter Day Saints. 

At the death of Joseph Smith, Jr., in 1844, Sidney Rigdon was first counfloh)i 
in the church and as such the reins of government should have fallen upon him, 
at least, until a lawful election filled the vacancy caused by the tragedy at Cai*- 
thage, Rigdon had a following and refused to be led to Utah, but continued 
preaching the Gospel. In 1845, William Bickerton was baptized by an elder of 
Rigdon's following and later was ordained into the priesthood. This organization 
of Higdon’s must have been short lived, for Brother Bickerton in his writings 
tells of "the church becoming disorganized.” 

In May of 1851, we find Brother Bickerton associating himself with a branch 
of the Utah church at West Elizabeth, Pa., but this association was very short 
Indeed. For in March of 1852 Brother Bickerton and others go on roc?)rd de- 
nouncing Brigham Young and the 12 apostles in Utah for adultery and g(in<,^ral 


I This statement wasfumished Iby President W. H. Cadman, of the Ohiirch of Jesus Christ (Blokcrtonitos), 
Monongahela, Pa., and approved by him in its present form. 
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wickedness. He no doubt referred to polygamy, widch was publicly avowed 
and defended by the church in Utah in August 1852. This avowal also included 
the doctrine of celestial marriage. They teach also a plurality of gods, baptism 
for the dead, and many other doctrines, which are not, in our understanding, in 
accord with the Bible and Book of Mormon. 

At this time, William Bickerton found himself alone. He could not worship 
with the Utah people, and since the Rigdon organization had come to naught, 
he found himself in a quandary, not knowing what to do. While in this state 
of mind, he was given an experience which inspired him on in preaching the 
Gospel. _He knew that, in obedience to the Gospel as presented by the Rigdon 
people, his soul was blessed and his sins were remitted. He enjoyed the blessings 
of the Gospel and was ordained an elder. 

After having broken aw^ay from the Utah people and having received the ex- 
perience he speaks of later, which was given him of God, he proceeded to preach 
the Gospel; men and women believed his testimony and were baptized into 
Christ. Our records show them gathered in special conference in West Elizabeth, 
Pa., in 1854, and in another special conference on March 31, 1855. We find on 
record in 1857, a membership of 93, including 16 officers and the presiding elder, 
William Bickerton. A conference was held in West Elizabeth, Pa., in July 1859, 
at which time a feeling arose among the saints that the church should be set in 
order. As the spirit of prophecy was with Brother William Bickerton, he was 
acknowledged a prophet at this conference. The minutes of the October con- 
ference 1859 at Greenock, Pa., show that the church had been built and dedicated 
to the Lord. 

In our Law and Order Book, Brother Bickerton mentions a vision in which 
a crown containing 12 stars was given to this church. The first part of these 
minutes is missing, but the vision was in the house (schoolroom) and since our 
old brick church at West Elizabeth, Pa., was once a schoolroom, we conclude 
that this is where the July conference of 1860 was held. 

In a council meeting at West Elizabeth, Pa., in November 1860, the matter 
of calling apostles was discussed for some time. However nothing was done, 
owing to a lack of positive knowledge. 

In the October conference of 1861, Brother Bickerton was sustained a prophet 
and president of the church, and Brothers Charles Brown and George Barnes 
were sustained as counselors. In this same conference, Brother Barnes gave the 
word of the Lord as follows: “This is the Church of God and you have power 
to cast out unclean spirits. Amen.” Some time later Brother Barnes left this 
church and joined the Utah people. 

In conference in July 1862, the interpretation of a gift of tongues was as 
follows: “Sot apart; set apart and ordain the 12; set apart, set apart and ordain.” 
In this conference, 12 apostles and a number of evangelists wore ordained. The 
2 counselors to President Bickerton, Brothers Brown and Barnes, who had been 
called to the apostlcship in July 1861, were not ordained until January 1863, 
about 6 months after the 12 had been ordained. 

Therefore, be it understood that the Church of Jesus Christ, which was 
organized at Greenock, Pa., in July 1862, and incorporated at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
June 10, 1865, is not split off from any other body of people. The said church 
has come into existence by way of heavenly experiences and revelations from 
God. It claims a divine succession of authority and priesthood as restored in 
1829- Its povsition is much like that of Alma as recorded in the Book of Mormon; 
ill fact, this church has arisen very much on a parallel with the church in Alma's 
day. It has been likened to a “stem,” with the prophetic utterance that “every 
party that splits away from us, shall come to naught.” 

DOCTRINE 

The doctrinal basis of the Church of Jesus Christ (Bickertonites) is given as 
follows: 

Wo believe in the Trinity; that the Church of Christ in this age (in order to be 
worthy of the name) must be modeled minutely after the pattern left us by Christ; 
that mankind will be punished only for his own actual transgressions; in a ministry 
inspired by God and who preach the Gospel without purse or scrip; that faith, 
repentance, baptism by immersion, and the laying on of hands, are necessary for 
salvation; in the promises of the Saviour — “These signs shall follow them that 
believe, in my name shall they cast out devils, they shall speak with now tongues, 
they shall take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly things, it shall not 
hurt them. They shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover” ; in partaking 
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of the Lord’s Supper; in the washing of feet; in saluting the brethren with a holy 
kiss; in tlie resurrection of Jesus Christ; in the Book of Mormon as the word of 
God; that there has been a gross and widespread apostasy amongst men; that 
the fullness of the Gospel will be taken from the gentiles and returned to the 
House of Israel, and that God will employ this church for that purpose; that 
the Indians upon this hemisphere are a part of Israel, and that this land is theirs 
by an original God-given right; that one man should have but one wife, and 
one woman but one husband, except in case of death; that members should 
obey, honor, and sustain the law of the land, but we are opposed to war as carried 
on by the nations of the world; and finally, whatsoever things are true, and 
honest, and just, and pure, and lovely, and of good report ; and everything virtuous, 
praiseworth 3 '', and upright, we seek after, looking forward to the recompense 
of reward. 

ORGANIZATION AND WORK 

The membership of this church has never been very large, but in recent years 
its number has grown considerably. 

The headquarters of the church is in Monongahela, Pa., where a two-story 
brick church building was erected in 1930, The General Conference is held 
here in July of each year. It is what might be called the supreme setting of the 
general body of the church, and its acts and decisions control the whole church. 

The churches that are organized at the various places, where the elders have 
preached the Gospel, are generally referred to as branches of the church. Before 
being organized into branches, these places are acknowledged under the term^ of 
missions. There are branches and missions located at various places in the fol- 
lowing States: Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, New Jersey, Colorado, Michigan, 
and Kansas; also in Windsor, Canada. Besides, there are members located in 
many other places. At these various places, the elders of the church are usually 
very energetic in preaching the Gospel wherever an opportunity is presented. 

In the Province of Ontario, Canada, considerable work has been done among 
Indian people, especially on the Muncey Reserve. At present, the church is 
planning for the erection of a building there in which they can worship. A work 
is also in progress on the Six Nations Reserve located near Caledonia, Ontario. 
Some converts have been made on that reserve, and much interest is being mani- 
fested. Much missionary work has been done among the Indian people in the 
States as well; especially in New York State- 

On the Tuscarora Reserve near Lewiston, N. Y., some converts have been 
made. Our elders have visited among the Indians in Walpole Island, Mich., 
Florida, and Oklahoma. 

The church is particularly interested in the Indian race, regarding them as a 
remnant of the House of Israel, the offspring of Joseph who was sold into Egypt. 

The Book of Mormon is a record of their forefathers on this land of America 
before Columbus came to these shores. 

The church has never been extravagant in the way of building fine buildings, 
but a great many of the branches have good and comfortable structures of their 
own. At this present date several branches have buildings under construction. 

In 1934 the church published 5,000 copies of the Book of Mormon in the 
English language, the bulk of which are cloth bound, but a number of them have 
been reserved for better bindings, such as leather. 

The type that was used in the printing was purchased by the church and is 
being preserved for future use. 

There w’^ere 1,000 copies published in the Italian language, and bound in cloth. 
Most of these have been sold. Many of these books have been placed in libraries 
in the different cities and towns in various States. One copy was presented to 
the Oglethorpe University in the State of Georgia to be deposited in the Crypt of 
Civ^ization which is to be sealed up, and not to be opened until the year 8113 

Further in the way of literature, the church has endeavored to make plain its 
teaching, faith, and purpose by printing leaflets and pamphlets: quite a number 
of these have been published on various subjects, such as prophecy, the plan of 
redemption, and history. Plans are now under way for publishing a history em- 
bodying the whole existence of the church. 

The sisters have an organization known as the Ladies Uplift Circle. Their 
field of labor is very broad. They not only have their meetings of edification and 
worship, but have proved themselves to be a wonderful help to the church in a 
financial way. They have paid most of the expense involved in printing pam- 
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plilets and other church supplies. Also they have donated much toward conference 
expenses, and ha ve proved to be a great heJp in financing missionary work among 
the Indians. 

There is also an organization for young people known as the Missionary Benevo- 
lent Association. It is not exclusively for the young, but for the older folks as 
well. The object is to meet together and read the word of God, both in the Bible 
and Book of Mormon. Various subjects of our faith are discussed, better singing 
is promoted, and a friendly, brotherly atmosphere creal ed. This association also 
helps financially and supplies the needs of the unfortunate and visits the sick. 

After becoming acquainted with the faith and doctrine of the church, many 
people have been led to obey the Gospel through the influence and benevolent 
character of the Missionary Benevolent Association. 

Sabbath schools also are prevalent among us, doing much good among both 
children and adults. Classes are formed according to age, and Scripture is read 
and taught by the various teachers in accord with the age of their pupils. Sing- 
ing is also promoted by the schools. The free will offering is used judiciously in 
any way required for welfare and progress. 
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CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST (CUTLERITES) 


STATISTICS 

The data given for the Church of Jesus Christ (Cutlerites) for 1936 represent two 
active organizations, one a rural church in Minnesota and the other an^ urban in 
Missouri- Two church edifices were reported with no indebtedness. I here are 
no pastors, but male members, when they become of age in understanding, may 
be ordained as elders or high priests and act as ministers without salaries. 

The membership consists of those who have been baptized and confirmed. ^ 

As this body was not reported before the 1936 Census of Heligious Bodies, 
no comparative dataware available. 


A General Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


■ "■ ■ 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

l^ERCENT OV 
TOTAL 1 


Urban 

Rural 


o 

1 

1 








TVrArtibgrfs, TniTnUAr . _ _ 

31 

13 

18 



Average membership per church 

16 

13 

IS 



Membership by sex. 

19 

8 

11 



- - - 

Female . _ 

12 

5 

7 



Membership by age: j 

Und^r 13 years - - 

6 

3 

3 



years fl.nB _ 

2r> 

lU 

15 



15? XTA^ircs 1 I 












! 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The history of the true Church of Jesus Christ begins with the Gospel as restored 
by angels, after having been lost from the earth after Christ’s day when the clnircli 
was driven from Jerusalem into the wilderness in the Apostles^ day as a result of 
transgressing God’s laws. As it thus became necessary to restore the CJospcl, God 
did so by sending the angel (John the Baptist) to Joseph Smith and Oliver Oowdory 
and confirming upon them the priesthood of Aaron which gave them authority 
to baptize one another. Peter, James, and John came and conferred upon them 
the Melchizedek priesthood (the authority of the kingdom) in 1829, and con- 
firmed them and ordained them apostles and told them to call otherB to iluj 
Gospel. 

At this time Joseph Smith had ordained six elders who, with liimsolf, componed 
a quorum of seven who held the authority of the kingdom. Joseph organized the 
church in 1830 by this authority. Later on, the church was driven out of Missouri 
by mobs as a result of failing to keep God’s laws. Prom there these mcinlicrs 
went to Illinois where He gave them a second chance to do His work by coining 
up with all they had and build a temple at Nauvoo, III. They failed to do this 
and became rejected, as a church, with their dead. Thus all high priestH set over 

1 This statement was furnished by Rev. Erie Whitinp:, pastor of the Church of Jesus Christ (Cutlerites), 
Independence, Mo., and approved by him in its present form, 
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the church were rejected and could not baptize for either the living or dead. 
The prophet was killed in 1844 and the church became scattered Just as they 
were in Christ’s day and were in a lost and fallen state. 

Joseph Smith and six elders were the only ones who held the “authority of the 
kingdom,” or the authority to organize a church. They numbered one to seven 
and were to work in their order. Alpheus Cutler was number seven and had to 
wait his turn and also wait for a sign from God before reorganizing the church. 
God had previously shown Cutler that when the time came for him to start the 
work he should see two half -moons with their backs together in the sky. He saw 
this sign and, after following the main body of the church as far as Winter Quarters, 
at Omaha, Nebr., he then separated from them and went to Fisher Grove, Fremont 
County, Iowa, where on September 19, 1853, he organized the church by the 
authority of the kingdom as at first. 

Alpheus Cutler worked according to the higher order, ordaining elders and then 
advancing them to the office of high priest. High priests can act in all the lesser 
offices in the church. Missionaries were not necessary as the gentiles had already 
rejected the Gospel and, when the Gospel goes to the world again, it will go to the 
Jews to the convincing of nations. High priests after the Order of Melchizedek 
can accomplish this work by power. As Moses did. Cutler tried to raise up a 
kingdom of priests, a holy nation, but the people failed in keeping the command- 
ments and were told by revelation to go north. 

In the fall of 1864, after Cutler’s death, they started northward and organized 
the church again at Clitherall, Ottertail County, Minn., on the 5th day of May 
1865. Chancey Whiting, as the new president of the church, tried to establish the 
order of all things common which calls the members to put all their properties in 
as church property (not to be held individually but governed by the church) . The 
members were Just stewards over their properties and it was all to be in the 
church’s name. They failed to do this under Chancey’s leadership, and many of 
the members apostatized. Following Chancey’s death, Isaac Whiting, the next 
president, drew the members to the order in the year 1913 at which time they 
deeded all their properties to the church. The present leader, Emery Fletcher 
of Clitherall, Minn., went to Independence in 1928 and built the church there 
The only other church is a rural church at Clitherall, Minn. 

DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

The doctrine is the same as Christ taught the Apostles and that was put into 
practice at the days of Pentecost. All things common was the teaching set forth 
by the Apostles. When the Spirit came at Pentecost, they lived the same law, 
having their properties equally divided among them. After Christ came to the 
Nephites they also lived it. “Neither said that aught he possessed was his 
own,” but all was common property of the church. Since 1913 this basis of equality, 
or having all things in common, has been practiced. Lands and other properties 
are governed by the common consent and voice of all the council. Every elder is 
included in this council and has a voice in it in managing these temporal things. 
All arc to look after one another’s interest, working together to perfect themselves 
till God will be Justified in restoring the faith once delivered to the ancient saints. 
We believe in the constitutional law of the United States which gives each man 
the right to worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience. Our 
church is opposed to war and advocates “Peace on earth, good will toward men. 

The church's teaching on marriage and polygamy is quoted from The Doctrine 
and Covenants: “All legal contracts of marriage made before a person is baptized 
into this church, should be held sacred and fulfilled. Inasmuch as this Church 
of Christ has been reproached with the crime of fornication, and polygamy* we 
declare that wc believe that one man should have one wife; and one woman but 
one husband, except in case of death, when cither is at liberty to marry again. 



CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST (STRANGITES) 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Church of Jesus Christ (Strangites) for the year 
1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures 
between urban and rural territory. 

All persons baptized in the church are considered members thereof. 

This church was not reported prior to the 1936 Census of Heligious Bodies, 
hence no comparative data are available. 

Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 


4 

2 * 

1 

2 




123 

85 { 

38 

69.1 

30.9 


31 

43 ! 

19 



Membership by sex: 

IMTale . _ . _ 

72 

51 

21 



Female— — 

51 

34 

17 



Membership by age: 

TTndftr 1 3 yftars __ ^ _ 

27 

22 

5 



13 years 

9(5 

63 

33 



13 ^ j 

22.0 

1 



Sunday schools : 

chtirphes ■n-uTri'hpr 

] 




DfR OPTS fl.Tid tftflp.hp.rs - 

8 

s 




Rphnlars 

1 15 

15 









I Percent not shown where base is less than 100 . 

State table. — Table 2 presents the statistics for the Church of Jesus Christ 
(Strangites) by States, giving the number and membership of the churches classi- 
fied according to their location in urban or rural territory, membership classified 
by sex and by age, and data for Sunday schools. 

Table 2. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rubai. 
Territory, Membership by Sex and Age, and Sunday Schools, by States, 
1936 


STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OP 
MEMBERS 

MEM- 
BERSHIP 
BY SEX 

MEMBERSHIP BY 
AGE 

SUNDAY SCHOOX.S 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 


Male 

Female 

Under 13 
years 

13 years and 
over 

Percent un- 
der 13 1 

Churches re- 
porting 

t3 

0 

Scholars 

United States 

4 

2 

2 

123 

85 

38 

72 

61 

27 

96 

22.0 

1 

8 

15 

Michigan 

1 


1 

15 


16 

9 

6 

1 

14 


■■■ 

-a— ...j 


Kansas 

1 

1 


47 

47 

30 

17 

10 

31 





Colorado 

1 

1 


38 

38 


21 

17 

6 




8 

■ Ifi 

New Mexico 

1 


1 

23 

' 23 “ 

12 

11 

4 

19 
















‘ereent not shown where base is less than 100 . 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

Tiie Church of Jesus Christ (Strangites) claims to be the one and only original 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, and that its prophet, James J. 
Strang, was the only legally appointed and ordained man who ever claimed to 
succeed Joseph Smith in the prophetic office, for he was the only one who had or 
could show a written revelation of the wall of God regarding wffio should succeed 
Joseph in that office. James J. Strang received this wrritten revelation from 
Joseph Smith, through whom, by the law’ of the church and by terms of a revela- 
tion of God given to Joseph Smith at Kirtland, Ohio, in February 1831, any such 
appointment of a successor to his office must come. An earlier revelation given 
at Fayette, N. Y., in September 1830, definitely provided that the Lord would 
appoint another in the place of Joseph Smith if he either fell or was taken aw^ay. 
This church has ever maintained that Joseph retained full favor with God through- 
out his life and died a martyr, and sealed his testimony of the truth of God, re- 
taining the keys of mystery and revelation till the moment he died. Therefore it 
accepts unquestioningly every act and teaching of Joseph duly and authorita- 
tively accredited to him, but rejects the alleged revelations in which polytheism, 
continuation of the seeds forever, and spiritual wifery are taught. Not that 
plural marriages were opposed but were taught on the basis of raising a righteous 
seed as provided in the Book of Mormon and under the law of inheritance. Only 
18 plural marriages are on the records. When laws were passed against polyg- 
amy the practice was stopped willingly, as this church is bound by the revelations 
of Joseph and James to obey the laws of the land. 

James J. Strang was the only man claiming succession to Joseph Smith who 
claimed to have been ordained as the revelations of God through Joseph provided. 
The four separate and distinct revelations touching succession were given at 
Fayette, N, Y., September 1830 and December 1830; Kirtland, Ohio, February 
1831 and March 1833. In each of these the term used is ''another,'' _ This term 
“another" cannot be stretched to cover more than one successor; and it makes no 
provision for a line of succession either by lineage, appointment from God, or by 
election. For in the lifetime of Joseph and his successor the world would be con- 
verted, or the gentiles reject the Gospel, and its fullness be taken from them and 
returned to the House of Israel as provided in the Book of Mormon in numerous 
places. James J. Strang, like Joseph Smith, came in at the gate provided by the 
laws of God, and was ordained a prophet under the hands of the angels having 
charge of the dispensation till Christ comes again. He appointed no successor, 
because none was provided for and none was^ needed. His death by martyrdom 
made the rejection of the Gospel by the gentiles complete. 

Joseph Smith received the revelation of the will of God appointing the prophet 
James J. Strang to be his successor on June 18, 1844; had it written and on June 19 
at Naxivoo, 111., mailed one copy to James J. Strang at Burlington, Wis. The 
second copy wais placed in the church archives addressed to the 12 apostles. This 
copy was suppressed, but there are many proofs of its existence. The copy 
mailed to James was received by him on July 9, 1844, as it had to go by way of 
Chicago, 111., at that time. It is stiU in existence. At the hour when Joseph 
Smith sealed his testimony with a martyr's blood, James was ordained by the 
hands of angels and at once started to build a stake of Zion at a place near Bur- 
lington, Wis., to be called Voree (meaning “garden of peace"), following instruc- 
tions he had received from Joseph Smith. ^ 

Most of the church rejected the call of James J. Strang ^ 

and in a meeting held at Nauvoo, 111., on August 8, 1844, voted that they wanted 
no more prophets of God to lead them, thus denying the law of God and the 
revelation requiring the elders to give heed to that written only and pretend to 
no other revelation. In defiance of the law of the church set forth m the minutes 
of the organiziation of the high council of the church which provides tbat the 
president of the church, who is president of the couned, is to be 
revelation, they entirely abandoned the doctrine of the church that a 'mhd priest- 
hood must be called by revelation. The high 

called and ordained president soon after cut off most of the 12 and many others 
from the church. 

> This statement was furnished by Kltler Loyd A. Flanders, Ohurch of Jesus Christ (Strangites), Long: 
Lane, Mo. 
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James continued to build up Voree for some time but fear of more persecution 
caused tlie saints to move to Beaver Island, Mich., though they continued to nold 
Yoree, and the church still has a few members there and holds the town sue under 

James received many revelations and did considerable tran^ating by Urim 
and Thummim, most notable of which were portions of the l lates of Eaban 
mentioned in the Book of Mormon, which composed a book called the Book of Law 
of the Lord: published many works; traveled and did much mission work which 
was carried on in many parts of the world; memorialized the Congress and the 
President for redress of wrongs done the Mormons in Missouri and Illinois; and 
ill short, produced the fruits of a prophet and president of the church. In 1850 
he was crowned king, as Moses had been (Deut. 33—5) and as Joseph Smith had 
been before his death, and continued to build up the church and kingdom of God, 
until, on June 16, 1856, he was shot from behind by assassins. He lingered until 
July 9, 1856, when he died. His assassins were taken aboard the Government 
steamer Michigan and the captain of that boat refused to give them up to^ the 
sheriff of the county on due process of law, but took them to Mackinac, Mich., 
where they were released and never brought to trial for the murder. 

Soon after a large mob took possession of the island and drove out the leader- 
less Mormons, sending them robbed of their possessions, often with families 
separated, all up and down the shores of the Great Lakes region. Women were 
ravished and all the usual marks of a pogrom followed the advent of the mob. 
Since then no attempt has been made to gather church possessions as it has been 
the policy of the church, having lost many millions in such persecutions, not to 
invest very much money in buildings or land. 

DOCTRINE 

In doctrine this church teaches the first principles of the Gospel as other Latter- 
day Saints teach them, but it acknowledges but one God and His Son, Jesus 
Christ. 

Like Joseph Smith and James J. Strang, the church teaches that Jesus became 
the Christ by the priesthood bestowed on Him under the hands of God, consider- 
ing Hun a prophet like unto Moses until God ordained Jesus a Prince and a 
Savior. It has the unique distinction of being the only church to reject utterly 
and in toto the whole theory of the virgin birth of the Saviour, and the whole 
concept held by most of the world and most of Mormondom of the immaculate 
conception and the infinite atonement, denying both as absurd and impossible 
and proving them so. It maintains that Christ was declared to be the Saviour and 
the Son of God by the resurrection from the dead, and denies that Adam fell by 
breaking an infinite law, but fell by breaking a law of natural consequence; and 
the corruption thus caused unfitted him to enter the presence of God and could 
only be removed by a resurrection; that no man till Jesus ever kept a perfect law, 
and that He having kept a perfect law, God could not and would not permit Him 
to remain in a place made for the wicked and lawbreakers; hence He did raise 
Him from the dead. 

Plurality of wives has not been practiced since laws were passed against it, 
but it was never obligatory, except where required by the inheritance sysiom. 
It was never taught as necessary to anyone's salvation and was forbidden to’ 
some altogether. 

ORGANIZATION 

As already stated, the church is commanded in the Book of the Law to establish 
synagogues among the gentiles and gather out the just while waiting for judg- 
ments of God, and this it is endeavoring to do. It does not urge saints to gather, 
except to branches where they may attend church regularly. Neither, knowing 
how much loss the saints have suffered and how heavy their losses in the past, 
does it build or buy expensive church property. Some branches own property 
and some rent. No attempt has been made to gather to stakes where tlioro wm 
persecution or bloodshed, rather the reverse, these places are avoided. Those 
able to gather are urged to gather to Yoree, or wait till God makes known His will* 
by the mouth of a living prophet as to where to gather. All are urged to get on 
to land and out of the cities and to gather in communities for edification and 
unification. The church ordains every man fitted for a priesthood to the office 
called for by his particular qualifications, and tries to keep up the sealings in all 
marriages, households of the order of the first born, etc., but has not the authority 
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present to^ baptize for the dead, though it accepts and believes the principle which 
was practiced on Beaver Island. Its aim is not to try to make a large number of 
baptisms appear on the records but to make those baptized into sound converts, 
able to reason with and to meet all comers and give a reason for the hope that is 
in them. Further, to build a body of elders, high priests, priests, teachers, and 
deacons, trained, experienced, sound in the law of the Gospel against the day 
when God again sees fit to send the Gospel to the world; which most elders teach 
will occur between 1944 and 1956, a generation after the fullness of the Gospel 
was restored under Joseph Smith and James J. Strang. The membership aims 
to be ready and waiting, prepared in heart and in mind, and with an eldership 
awake, expectant, waiting, hoping, and praying for that day, and ready to go on 
in unity and peace under the leadership of that prophet to fulfill all the great 
prophecies of the Scripture regarding that dispensation of the Lord’s Gospel. 

WORK 

In the Book of the Law of the Lord the saints were required to build up their 
branches among the gentiles and gather the just while they waited the judgment 
of God. They have ever refused to set a man-made prophet or other such officers 
at their head and have clung consistently to the idea that a valid priesthood, in 
its higher orders, can only be obtained through a call by revelation. For many 
years the apostles ruled the remnant, for hundreds joined the Reorganized and 
others the Utah Church, but some had remained faithful though growing less 
each year, until in the nineties the last of the apostles died, but before passing 
ordained Wingfield Watson to preside over the remnant, who continued to preside 
till 1922, wffien the lowest ebb of the church’s fortunes came. 

Watson ordained S. H. Martin to succeed him as presiding high priest, and the 
church has gained consistently since then. Max Flanders, who lives in Kansas 
City, Kans., is presiding high priest at present. 

After the death of James, the remnant turned to the promise of God made in 
a revelation through Joseph Smith in 1832, to send ‘‘One mighty and strong” to 
set the house of God in order and establish the saints on their inheritance. As 
this body alone of all Latter-day Saints bodies admits being out of order, having 
no high officers, it is necessariiy hampered somewhat but the membership has 
trebled and the number of elders more than trebled and is united. 

The church is now printing a new edition of the Book of the Law and a new 
edition of the revelations of James J. Strang. The Book of the Law has not been 
reprinted since 1854, but the new edition will soon be ready for distribution, as 
well as other publications. In 1922 the church had elders working in but two 
States but now has elders working in nine States. The elders keep in close touch 
by mail and work in unity; as heretofore the church lost members to other Latter- 
day Saints bodies, but at present many are coming back and new ones added. 
The purpose is to build branches wherever elders reside or make frequent mission 
trips; gather the scattered saints into branches, but they are not urged to gather 
to former chosen stakes of Zion, nor to attempt to redeem Zion — that is the Lord’s 
work. Time has been a tattletale on those prophets who do not prophesy; seers 
who see nothing; translators who translate nothing; and revelators who reveal 
nothing, and who can only tell you what Joseph Smith said. This church plans 
to build a body of elders—traincd, experienced, and wise in the Gospel and law — 
from whom tile one sent of God may build quorums and make a complete and 
unified church in short order; incidentally gathering the honest in heart. The 
blessing of God is with this church and it goes on in hope and faith, sure of fulfill- 
ment of promises by Him who is ever a covenant-keeping God. 
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STATISTICS 


Summary for the United States, with urhan-rural classification.— A general 
summary of the statistics for the Liberal Catholic Church for the year 1936 is 
presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between 
urban and rural territory. These statistics were compiled from schedules sent 
directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and 

the data relate to these churches only. ■, ^ - 4 .^ ^ 

The membership of this denomination includes persons who have been admitted 
to the local churches after having been duly baptized and confirmed. 


Table 1, — Summary of Statistics for Churches in 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Clmrclies (local organizations), number 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male - 

Female 

Sex not reported — 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported- — 

Percent under 13 years ^ 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amoxmt reported - 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Average value per church 

Debt — ^number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting "no debt” - 

Parsonages, number-. 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures ; 

Churches reporting, number - 

Amount reported 

Salaries, other than pastors" 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest. 
All other current expenses, including mterest 

Home missions- 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other pmposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars — 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 

Churches reporting, number — 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 

Weekday religious schools : 

Churches reporting, number- 

Officers and teachers — 

Scholars 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

33 

30 

1,527 

1,469 

46 

49 

461 

442 

814 

775 

252 

252 

56.0 

57.0 

201 

198 

1,286 

1,271 

40 


13.5 

13.5 

4 

3 

3 

2 

$9, 000 

.$8,000 

$9, 000 

$8, 000 

$3, 000 

$1, 000 

2 

2 

$1, 712 

$1, 712 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

$3, 000 

$3,000 

29 

27 

$12, 004 

.$11, 628 

$174 

$174 

.$635 

$475 

$983 

$927 

$7, 913 

$7,788 

$10 

$19 

$654 

$609 

$1,636 

$1,630 

$414 

$431 

8 

8 

39 

39 

392 

192 

1 

1 

4 

4 

55 

55 

2 

2 

4 

4 

22 

22 


Urban and Bural 


In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

3 

58 

19 

19 

39 



96.2 

3.8 

95 9 
95.2 
100.0 

4.1 

4.8 

(') 

3 

35 

40 

(0 

1 

3 

$1, 000 
$1, 000 
$1, 000 


98.5 

98.8 

1.5 

1.2 







88.9 

88.9 

11.1 

11.1 




300.0 


1 








100.0 


2 

$376 


'■"oao” 
100. 0 
76.0 

94.3 

98.4 

3.1 

$150 

$56 

$125 

kA) 

5.7 

1.0 

.$45 

93. 3 
100. 0 

6.9 

$188 







100.0 























1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

2 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 

3 Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Comparative data, 1936 and 1926. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for 
comparison, a summary of the available statistics of the Liberal Catholic Church 
for the census years 1936 and 1926. 


Table 2.— Comparative Summart, 1936 and 1926 


Cixurches (local organizations), 

number-- 

iQcreasei over preceding 
census: 

Number 

Percent ^ 


Members, number 

Increasei over preceding 
census: 

Number 

Percent — 

Average membership per 
church 


Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt-number reporting 

Amount reported 


Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting,. 
Amount reported 


1936 

1926 

33 

39 

-6 


1, 527 

1,799 

-272 


-15.1 


46 

4G 

4 


3 

6 

$9,000 

$160, 000 

$3, 000 

$26, 667 

2 

5 

$1, 712 

$79, 243 

1 


1 


$3, 000 



ITEM 

1936 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting number,. 
Amount reported 

29 

$12, 004 

$174 

$625 

$983 

$7, 913 

Salaries, other than pas- 
tors’ 

Repairs and improve- 
ments 

Payment on church debt, 

excluding interest 

All other current ex- 
penses, including in- 
terest 

Local relief and charity, 
Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

$19 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters 
for distribution 

$654 
$1, 636 

$414 

8 

39 

192 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per 
church 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number— 
Officers and teachers 

Scholars 



192G 


32 

$47,2S7 


$43,070 


$4, 217 


$1, 478 


7 

10 

214 


1 A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 2 percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, and 5 present the statistics for the Liberal Catholic 
Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number and mem- 
bership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or rural 
territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. Table 4 
gives for selected States the number and membership of the churches for the 
census years 1936 and 1926, together with the membership for 1936 classified as 
'^under 13 years of age” and “13 years of age and over.” Table 5 presents, for 
1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current expenses, improve- 
ments, benevolences, etc. In oi’der to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of 
any individual church, separate presentation in table 5 is limited to the States 
of New York and California, the only States in which three or more churches 
report <.*(1 (expenditures. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Tersitort, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

and state 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

, '3 

5 

; Ps 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males pei 100 
females i 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

ITnited States 

33 

30 

3 

1,527 

1,469 

68 

461 

814 

262 

56.6 

8 

39 

192 

New England- 


— 

! 









. 1 



1 

1 


40 

40 


15 

25 



1 

4 

10 


1 


1 

8 


8 

2 

6 






Middle Atlantic: 














6 

6 


359 

359 


127 

232 


54 7 


12 

98 


[ 1 

1 

1 

16 

16 


c 

10 


















East North Central: 














Ohio 

1 

1 


53 

53 


16 

37 






Tllinni^ 

2 

2 


162 

162 


64 

98 



1 

1 

10 


2 

2 


64 

64 


25 

39 






’\X7icriATici Ti 

1 

1 


35 

35 


10 

25 






V> ItotrfUiiOiJUL 

West North Central 











IVT in Tips*^ta 

1 

I 


100 

100 


40 

GO 



1 

4 

30 

lUricsriTirf 

2 

2 


40 

40 


10 

30 







1 

1 


47 

47 


19 

28 






South Atlantic: 














A/T Q'TYrlanrl 

1 

1 


6 

6 


1 







'■'f nnliTmVna 

1 

1 


21 

21 


10^ 

11 






ViffiTi’nifl _ 

1 

1 


27 

27 


12 

15 



1 

5 

25 

Georgia 

1 

1 

■ — 

30 

30 


13 

17 



1 

3 

7 

West South Central: 















2 

2 


60 

60 


17 

43 







Tevas 

1 

1 


22 

22 


7 

15 






Pacific: 













1 

California 

7 

5 

2 

437 

387 

50 

67 

118 

252 

50.8 

1 

10 

12 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 

Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1936 and 1920, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1030 or 1920] 


STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 

ISKW 

1936 

1026 

1036 

1926 

Under 

13 

years 



13 

years 

and 

over 

Ago 
not re- 
ported 

Por- 
c(mt 
under 
13 1 

United States 

S3 

39 

1, 627 

1,799 

201 

1,286 

40 

13.6 

New York 

6 

5 

359 

210 

24 

335 



Michigan.. 

2 1 

4 

64 

125 

8 

56 


Minnesota 

1 

3 

100 

146 

12 

88 


””1210 

California 

7 

6 

437 

445 

67 

330 

40 

to. 9 

Other States 

nr 

21 

567 

873 

90 

477, 


15.9 




1 Based on membership with age classification reported; not shown where base is Im than 100. 

2 Includes 2 churches in each of the following States— Illinois, Missouri, and Oklahoma; and 1 in tiaoh of 
the folio wing—Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, and Texas, and the District of Columbia. 
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Table 5. — Church Exipenbitures by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more clinrclies reporting] 



1 Includes 2 churches in each of the following States — ^niinois, Michigan, and Oklahoma; and 1 in each of 
the following — Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, and Texas, and the District of Columbia. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

HISTORY 

The Liberal Catholic Church is an independent and autonomous body, in no 
way dependent upon the see of Home, or upon any other see or authority outside 
its own administration. It is neither Roman Catholic nor Protestant — but 
Catholic. It is called Liberal Catholic because its outlook is both liberal and 
Catholic. Catholic means universal, but the word has also come to stand for 
the outlook and practice of the historical church as distinct from that of the 
later sects. The Liberal Catholic Church allies itself with this historical tradi- 
tion. It aims at combining the Catholic form of worship with the widest measure 
of intellectual liberty and respect for the individual conscience. 

The Liberal Catholic Church came into existence as the result of a complete 
reorganization in 191 5-1 6 of the Old Catholic movement in Great Britain upon 
a more liberal basis. This church derived its Orders from the mother-see of the 
Old Catholic movement, the ancient archiepiscopal see of Utrecht in Holland. 
The Liberal Catholic Church has carefully preserved this succession of Orders, 
but took its present name for a variety of reasons, because “Old Catholic” is 
frequently confused with “Roman Catholic,” especially in the newer countries, 
and also to avoid giving offense to the Continental Old Catholic churches by 
imputing to them principles of liberalism in religion which would be distasteful 
to them. If this church, therefore, describes itself as “Old Catholic” it does 
so to indicate the source of its Orders and its essential unity with the historical 
church. 

The ancient church of Holland, sometimes called Jansenist, arose early m 
the eighteenth century. With characteristic hospitality the Dutch people had 
given sanctuary to many unfortunate Jansenist refugees who had fled from 
Stance and Belgium to escape Jesuit persecution. As a result, the Dutch Church 
was itself accused of complicity in the Jansenist heresy (an accusation of which 
it claims repeatedly to have cleared itself), and its archbishop, Peter Codde, was 
deposed in 1704. An attempt to impose upon them a successor from outside 
confimiod the Dutch clergy in their attitude of resistance to Rome, whose inter- 
ference they regarded as xinlawful, and the church has ever since maintained 
this position of independence. . 

Evcntxially one of their number was raised to the episcopate by a certain 
Bishop Varlet. The latter had been consecrated as Bishop of Ascalon in parti- 
bus injlddium and coadjutor to the Bishop of Babylon. On the evening of his 
consecration ho received intelligence of the death of the Bishop of Babylorq 
whom ho therefore succeeded in that see. On his way out to Babylon he passed 

This statomoTit, which Is the samo as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious BodiM, 1920, 
has boon approved in its present form by the Right Reverend Charles Hampton, regionary bishop, 
Libert Catholic Ohuroh, Los Angelos, Oalff. 
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through Holland, and as an act of Christian charity administered confirmation 
there to several hundred candidates who, in the absence of a bishop, were awai^ 
ing the sacrament. Having incurred the pope's displeasure by this act, he 
returned to Holland and spent the remainder of his days there. Bishop varlet 
then came to the aid of the Hutch Church and consecrated for it tour Arch- 
bishops of Htrecht in succession, the first three dying without thgnselves con- 
ferring the episcopate. Varlet had himself been consecrated at Haris in 1^1^ 
by Bishop de Matignon, who in his turn had been consecrated in lb93 by the 
famous Jacques B4nigne Bossuet, the ^‘Eagle of Meaux.” Bossuet traced his 
episcopal lineage through Archbishop le Tellier, son of the Grand Chancellor of 
France, to Cardinal Antonio Barberini, nephew of Pope Urban Vill. Ihe 
validity of the consecration conferred by Bishop Varlet was therefore unques- 
tionable, and the Orders of the so-caUed Dutch Jansenist Church are everywhere 
acknowledged as valid. ^ 

When the Vatican Council of 1870 decreed the nifaUibility of the ;^pe, a 
number of the leading scholars of the Continent of Europe, headed by Hr. von 
jDoUinger, the foremost ecclesiastical historian of the day, refused to accept so 
serious an innovation in doctrine. Independent congregations w^ere formed, 
who took the title of ‘Hid Catholic" in contradistinction to the new Catholicism 
of Home, and this movement was able to secure the episcopal succession from 
the Hutch Church, which presently united with it. The Old Catholic Church 
is therefore a Catholic Church, independent of Rome, having indisputably valid 
Orders. 

DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

The Liberal Catholic Church draws the central inspiration of its work from 
an intense faith in the Living Christ, believing that the vitality of a church gains 
in proportion as its members not only commemorate a Christ who lived 2,000 
years ago, but strive also to serve as a vehicle for the Eternal Christ, who ever 
lives as a mighty spiritual Presence in the world, guiding and sustaining Pi is 

^ I? regards the promise of the Presence of the Christ as validating all Christian 
worship, but it further holds that the Lord also appointed certain rites or sacra- 
ments for the greater helping of His people, to be handed down in His church 
as special channels of His power and blessing. It recognizes seven fundamental 
Sacraments; Baptism, Confirmation, the Holy Eucharist, Absolution, Holy 
Unction, Holy Matrimony, and Holy Orders. To ensure their efficacy to the 
worshiper, it guards with the most jealous care the administration of all sacra- 
mental rites and carefully preserves its episcopal succession. _ 

Besides perpetuating these sacramental rites, Christ's immediate followers 
handed down in His church a body of doctrine and certain fundamental principles 
of belief and conduct which are to be found in the Holy Scriptures, the creeds, 
and other traditions of the church. In the formulation of this body of doctrine 
and ethics, the Liberal Catliolic Church takes what in some respects is a unique 
position among the churches of Christendom. Moving within the orbit of 
Christianity and regarding itself as a distinctively Christian Church, it never- 
theless holds that the other great religions of the world arc divinely inspired 
and that all proceed from a common source, though different religions stress 
different aspects of this teaching and some aspects may even tcmi.)orarily drop 
out of existence. It, therefore, does not seek to convert people from one religion 
to another and welcomes to its altars all who reverently api.>roach them. As a 
working basis of fellowship, it asks of its members not the profession of a common 
belief, but their willingness to worship corporately through a common ritual, 
and permits to its lay members (though not, of course, to its clergy) entire' freedom 
in the interpretation of creeds, Scriptures, tradition, and liturgy. It taken this 
attitude not from any indifference to truth or revelation, but because it has so 
high a regard for them. A truth is not a truth for man, nor is a revolatlou a reve- 
lation, until he sees it to be true for himself; as he grows into spirituality, so will 
he grow into the perception of truth. While certain of the higher teachings must 
remain within the category of revelation, because so far beyond human grasp and 
attainment, others less remote are capable of verification and even, of development 
by those who have unfolded within themselves the necessary spiritual faculties. 
Man being in essence divine can ultimately know the Deity whose life he shares 
and, by gradually unfolding the divine powers that are latent in him, can grow 
into knowledge and mastery of the universe, which is the expression of that divine 
Life. 

The Liberal Catholic Church uses a revised liturgy in the vornacular, wherein 
the essential features of the various sacramental forms are preserved with scrupu- 
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lous care, but the prevailing tone is one of devotional and joyous aspiration. 
The endeavor has been throughout to place no sentiment on the lips of priest or 
congregation which they can not honestly and sincerely mean, or reasonably be 
expected to carry out in practice. The fear of God and His wrath, the oft- 
repeated appeals for mercy and other forms of petition which are survivals of a 
primitive people, together with the haunting fear of everlasting hell — all these 
have been eliminated from the ritual as derogatory alike to the idea of a loving 
Father and to the men whom He created in His own image. For while the 
essential truths of religion are changeless, the presentation and setting of these 
truths must vary as the races advance into fuller enlightenment. 

Auricular confession is entirely optional, and its frequent and systematic 
practice is not encouraged. Believing, however, that the grace of absolution is 
one of the gifts of Christ to His people, the church offers this aid to those who 
desire it; this is not to be regarded as enabling one to escape the consequences of 
wrongdoing, but rather as a reheartening and a restoration of that inner harmony 
of nature which has been disturbed by the wrong conduct. 

Candidates are admitted to the churches by baptism, or (if that has been duly 
performed) by confirmation. If the candidate has received both baptism and 
confirmation in complete form, then a simple form of admission is used, in which 
a blessing is invoked on the religious aspirations of the candidate. The essen- 
tials of its baptismal rite are: The proper use of water (by process of ablution, at 
least) and the usual trinitarian formula, together with the application of the 
oil of catechumens and chrism. The essentials of its confirmation rite are: 
The imposition of the bishop^s hand with proper formula, and the use of chrism. 
When persons who wish to join the Liberal Catholic Church have received these 
sacraments according to any less complete form, it is usual to repeat them 
^‘conditionally.’^ 

The Liberal Catholic Church neither enjoins nor forbids the marriage of its 
cler^. No fee may be exacted for administering the sacraments or for other 
spiritual w’^ork and the finances of each church are managed by its laity wherever 
practicable. 

WORK 

This church lays great stress on the corporate aspect of Christian life and 
worship, believing that as a system of ethics, philosophy, and worship, Christi- 
anity was chiefly intended to help men to grow into the love of Christ, and in so 
doing to solve the many difficulties which beset the path of human brotherhood — 
that brotherhood which must be the cornerstone of all truly religious life. It 
does not, as a body, enter into politics or sociology, but feels that it should rather 
make itself a motive power behind social and political amelioration, by inspiring 
its members with the love of humanity and the desire to serve their fellows, while 
leaving them free to select their own aims and methods. It helps its members to 
develop spiritual vision and gain first-hand knowledge of truth by providing 
opportunities for growth through worship and explaining to them the ancient 
science of \infolding the divine potentialities which exist in every one. 

Special attention is given to healing. In the great revivifying power of the 
Holy Spirit and the various sacraments the church has a means of grace which 
should immeasurably fortify the methods of the newer medicine. The time 
has surely come when the healing and priestly functions may be seen to be in a 
measure complementary the one to the other, for on all hands there is a growing 
recognition that bodily ailments are in many instances the outcome of inner 
maladies of the soul, atid in any case can best be remedied when the soul is at 
peace. The church will endeavor to restore these ministrations of healing to 
their rightftil place in the economy of life. 

The Liberal Catholic Church aims at combining the traditional Catholic form 
of worship— -with its stately ritual, its deep mysticism, and its abiding witness to 
the reality of sacramental grace — with the widest measure of intellectual liberty 
and respect for the individual conscience. It brings into alliance with the 
worship of the church all that is good and true in the modern renaissance of 
thought, which is finding expression in the newer “borderland” science, mysti- 
cism, new thought, psychical research, and other kindred movements. It wel- 
comes to all its activities members of other churches, but its chief appeal is 
addressed to the thousands who stand outside the existing church organizations 
and religious societies and are bereft of the help they could otherwise receive. 
Its congregations are mainly composed of men and women who had ceased to 
attend church. 

The national headquarters of this body is St. Alban’s Pro-Cathedral, 2041 
Argyle Avenue, Loa Angeles, Calif. 
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STATISTICS 

The data given for 1936 represent seven active organizations of the Lithuanian 
National Catholic Church of America, all reported as being in urban territory. 
These statistics were compiled from schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the 
pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the data relate to these churches 
only. 

The membership of this denomination includes all persons connected with the 
several parishes. 

Comparative data, 1916-36. — Table 1 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of this church for the census years 
1936, 1926, and 1916. A change in organization between 1916 and 1926 accounts, 
in part, for the loss in membership during that period. 

Table 1. — Comparative Summary, 1916 to 1936 


ITEM 


1936 


Olmrclies (local organizations), number. 
Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 2 


1936 


7 

3 


1916 


4 

■3 


7 


Members, number 

Increase over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per church. 


2,904 


1,497 


7, 343 


1, 407 
94.0 
416 



1, 049 


Churoh. edifices, number— — 

Value — ^number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 


6 

6 

$169, 600 
$26, 683 
4 

$64,000 


6 

4 

$139, 000 
$34, 760 
4 

$44, 800 


(\ 

6 

$88, 000 
$14, 067 
6 

$05, 700 


Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting. 
Amount reported 


4 

4 

$25, 000 


4 

$39, 000 


1 

$6, 000 


Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest. 
All other current expenses, including interest. 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Not classifled 

Average expenditure per church 


7 

$17, 298 
$4, 600 
$1,620 
$800 
$3, 000 
$1,318 
$6,000 


$2, 471 


4 

$22,161 
$17, 778 


$4, 373 
'$ 5 ' 538* 


Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 



7 

$17, 374 


$11,265 


$1, 730 


$4, 383 
$2, 482 


1 

2 

140 


I A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

* Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

> Because of organic changes between 1916 and 1926 the membership figures for the 2 census years are not 
comparable. 
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State tables. Tables 2 and 3 present the statistics for the Lithuanian National 
Catholic Church of America by States. Table 2 gives for each State for 1936 
the number and membership of the churches, the membership classified by sex 
and age, and data for Sunday schools. Table 3 presents, for 1936, the church 
expenditures, showing separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, 
etc. In order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, 
separate presentation in table 3 is limited to the State of Pennsylvania, the only 
State in which three or more churches reported expenditures. 


Table 2. — Number and Membership of Churches, Membership by Sex and 
Age, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



o 

s 


MEMBERSHIP BY 
SEX 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

o 

o 

.Q 

o 

Number of member 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 fe- 
males 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 i 

Churches reporting 

Officers and teach- 
ers 

Scholars 

United States 

7 

2, 904 

1, 275 

1, 629 

78.3 

286 

2, 275 

343 

11 2 

5 

6 

816 

New England: 

Massachusetts 

1 

1 070 

460 

610 

76.4 

120 

950 


11.2 

i 1 

2 

120 

Middle Atlantic: 






Pennsylvania 

4 

1, 409 

626 

784 

79.7 

116 

950 

343 

10.9 

3 

3 

14(« 

East North Central: 
Illinois 

2 

425 

190 

235 

80.9 

50 

376 


11.8 

1 

1 

50 


1 Based on momborship with age classification reported. 


Table 3. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 
{Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


STATIC 

Total 

numbor 

of 

(churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All 

other 

salaries 

Re- 

pairs 

and 

im- 

prove- 

ments 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local 

relief 

and 

charity 

United States. 

7 

7 

$17, 298 

84, 600 ' 

81, 620 

$800 

$3,000 

$1, 818 

$6, 060 

Ponnsylvania..— — 

4 

4 

8, 248 

2,620 

900 

700 

3,000 

1,068 

60 

Other States 

1 

3 

n 

9,060 

1,980 

720 

100 

- 

250 

6,000 


j' lucludos: Mnssacliiisctts, 1, and Illinois, 2. 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION 

The first Lithuanian National Catholic Church was organized in 1914 by 
Lithuanians, at Scranton, Pa., by the advice and with the help of Bishop Hodur, 
head of the Polish National Catholic Church of America. He appointed Bev, 
S. B. Mickiewicz as its pastor, and later Rt. Rev. J. Gritenas, since deceased. 
Reverend Mickiewicz subsequently organized several Lithuanian congregations 
in Chicago, 111., under the jurisdiction of Archbishop Carfora, of the Old Roman 
Catholic Church. 

At a synod held by the Polish National Catholic Church in 1924, at Scranton, 
Pa., the Reverend J. Gritenas was elected and consecrated as bishop of the 
Lithuanian churches. 

These Lithuanian churches are in no way connected with the Old Roman Cath- 
olic Church; they accept the first four general councils of the church and use the 
Niceno-Constantinopolitan creed. The liturgy is Lithuanian, The supreme 
ecclesiastical authority is vested in a synod. The church maintains a seminary 
which prepares students for the priesthood of the church. 

1 No revision of the history, doctrine, or organization was furnished by this body for 1936, hence this state- 
ment is substantially the same as that published in Religious Bodies, vol. 11, 1926. 



LUTHERANS 


GENERAL STATEMENT ' 

History. -^Th.Q position of the Lutheran Church in America rests upon a birth- 
right. It is not an immigrant church that needed to be naturalized after it was 
transplanted from some European land. It is as old as the American Nation and 
much older than the American Kepublic. The Lutheran Church in America is an 
integral part of American Christianity. The people in the Lutheran churches of 
the land are a constituent and typical element of this Nation. 

Lutheranism was thoroughly rooted in American soil during colonial times. It 
has grown up side by side with the Nation and developed by similar stages of 
progress. The Lutheran Church in America came from Europe, as did aU other 
churches whose members constitute integral elements in American civilization 
today. Lutherans were among the very earliest European settlers on American 
shores. A Lutheran Christmas service was held on Hudson Bay in 1619 and a 
Lutheran congregation was formed on Manhattan Island in 1648. The Lutherans 
who came to America with the Dutch colonists of New Amsterdam (now New 
York) during the third decade of the seventeenth century were mostly Germans 
and Scandinavians. The Swedish Lutherans who settled on the banks of the 
Delaware during the next decade finally lost touch with the church in Sweden and 
passed to the control of the Episcopal Church. 

The chief source of Lutheran population in the American colonies w’’as immigra- 
tion from Germany. The German immigrants came mostly in the eighteenth 
century. Some of them (particularly from north Germany) came to the colony 
of New York. The exiles from Salzburg settled in Georgia. Lutherans from 
Wurttemberg landed at Charleston and settled in South Carolina. But the 
main current of German Lutheran immigration during colonial times flowed into 
Pennsylvania, so that by the middle of the eighteenth century there were perhaps 
60,000 Lutherans in that colony. Throughout colonial times Pennsylvania was 
the chief home of American Lutheranism. 

From the port of Philadelphia Lutheran settlements spread inland across Penn- 
sylvania to New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. Everywhere 
these Lutherans shared with other Christians the hardships and triumphs of 
American life and helped as much as any other group in moulding American 
civilization. Some of them, for example, the Muhlenbergs, were among the 
leaders in the Revolutionary War, in the State governments, and in the establish- 
ment of the Federal Government. 

At first only a very small fraction of these Lutherans were gathered into congre- 
gations. The 8U])ply of pastors was utterly inadequate to their needs. The first 
organization was cfTectcd by Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, who had been sent out 
from the University of Halle in response to appeals from America- In 3748 he 
gathered some of the pastors and congregations into a synod which is known 
today as the Miniatcriuin of Pennsylvania. Other synods followed, in New 
York in 3786, in North Carolina in 1803, in Ohio in 1838, in Maryland and 
Virginia in 1820, and in JV.rmcsscc in 1820. 

As the territory of the church expanded and the number of synods increased, 
it was felt that they should be bound into some sort of unity so as to bring about 
greater cooperation. This led to the organization in 1820 of the General Synod. 
The General Synod in reality cut the European apron-strings of the Lutheran 
Church in America, 3:)ecause it established a theological seminary, prepared to 
train its own native ministry, and planned to carry on the home and foreign 
missionary work of the church. The outstanding leader among the Lutherans 
during this period was S. S. Schmucker, president of the Gettysburg Seminary. 

1 This statement has been fnrntehod by Rev. Ralph H. Long:, B. D., executive director, National 
Lutheran Council, who states that the section on history was compiled by Rev. Dt. Abdel Ross Wentz, 
and that the section on church polity, with very slight changes, is that which was prepared for the 1926 
Report of Religious Bodies by the lato Rev. Dr. M. 0. G. Scherer, 

275:111) II r» 
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The organization of a general body gave the Lutherans of America a nation- 
wide outlook and interest. It gave them a sense of permanent citizenship in the 
liepublic. It paralleled the deepest current in the life of the nation at that time. 
Just when the American Nation felt sufficiently solid and secure to issue its noli me 
tangere in the form of the Monroe Doctrine, the Lutheran Church in America 
achieved a federal organization intended to maintain its independent existence 
among the other church bodies. As Washington and Jefferson, and particularly 
Monroe, had broken European bonds and announced to European nations that 
our national policy was “America for Americans,’' so the organization of a General 
Synod proclaimed to the religious world that the Lutheran Church in this country 
had reached its majority and announced the policy of “The Lutheran Church for 
Lutherans.” Both were the outgrowth of the same spirit, the rising American 
spirit of independence and enterprise. ^ . . , ■ j 

Then came a period of great numerical increase and territorial expansion, due 
in part to fresh tides of immigration from Germany. The westward movement 
of American civilization scattered these Lutherans over the entire length and 
breadth of the countrv. Before the middle of the nineteenth century the General 
Synod extended far into the Middle West, where it came into touch with younger 
and more conservative Lutheran bodies such as the Missouri, the Iowa, and the 
Scandinavian synods. 

It -was in 1839 that the first Lutherans from Germany settled in Missouri, They 
came from Saxony and were fleeing from the rationalism that was rampant in the 
state church of their homeland at that time. They were imbued with a double 
portion of the spirit of confessionalism. Their fiery zeal for the whole body of 
Lutheran doctrine was made even more intense by the ardor of their piety. This 
union of denominational zeal and religious fervor gave them extraordinary power 
of propagandism, so that the few shiploads of Saxon pilgrims have grown into one 
of the largest of Lutheran bodies, the Missouri Synod. This body was organized 
in 1S47 with headquarters at St. Louis and under the powerful leadership of C. F. W. 
Walther. 

Beginning about 1840 the stream of Lutheran immigration from Europe grew 
rapidly in volume. It came from Germany and the Scandinavian lands. The 
greatest strength of the current was reached in the 10 years preceding the Civil 
War. In that decade nearly 1,000,000 immigrants came to American shores from 
Germany alone. After the close of the Civil War they continued to come at the 
rate of about 130,000 annually. Multitudes of these German immigrants were 
Roman Catholics. Great numbers also went to swell the churchless and godless 
population of the land. But the greater portion of them were Lutherans. From 
Norway and Sweden also they came in generous numbers and, like the Germaxis, 
settled chiefly In the Middle West and Northwest. The results are seen both in 
the size and the spirit of the Lutheran Church in America. 

New bodies were organized, the Norwegian Church in 1854, the German Iowa 
Synod in 1854, and the Augustana Synod (Swedish) in 1860. The numerical 
strength of the church grew rapidly. During the first 40 years in the life of tli(5 
Republic the communicant membership of the church had multij)lied threefold, 
just keeping pace with the general population of the country. But from 1830 to 
1870, while the population at large was increasing threefold, the membership of 
the Lutheran Church increased more than ninefold, reaching in 1870 a total of 
about 400,000 and standing fourth among the Protestant churches. 

These new Lutherans came without pomp or circumstance and took i/hoir 
places quietly in the land. Their genuine spirituality, the solidity of their 
church life, and the vigor and warmth of their piety were patent to all who caivui 
to know them. They were untrained in the habits of free churches and htimblcd 
both by the circumstances of their emigration from Europe and by their stratjgo 
surroundings when they arrived in the New World. But their training in the 
equable, systematic, and methodical ways of state churches, and their constant 
emphasis on thorough religious instruction and indoctrination insured them against 
the irregular fervor of that revivalism that periodically burned over their neighbor 
churches. It helped to guarantee their independence and permanence in their 
adopted land. They had much to learn in matters of church organization and 
administration and in the course of time they did loam their lessons along those 
lines. But from the beginning they also had much to teach to American Chris- 
tianity in general on methods of theology and usages of worship, and their teaching 
has long since yielded visible results. 

One effect of this middle period was to infuse a strong confessional element into 
the body of the Lutheran Church in America. Iix the older Lutheran bodies, 
those dating from colonial times, there was a doctrinal reaction duo to the siu<ly 
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of the confessions and theology of the historic Lutheran Church. Like the other 
churches in this period, Lutherans cultivated their denominational consciousness. 
Sectionalism in political history of our country had its parallel in sectarianism 
among all the churches. Lutherans shared fully in the current trend. This, 
together with the importation of rigid confessionalists from the Scandinavian 
lands and from Germany, stamped the Lutheran Church in America as indelibly 
evangelical and forever doctrinally conservative. 

But the middle period of the century was a time of great strife in all phases 
of American life. In national life it led to the Civil War. This produced a 
breach in the ranks of the General Synod. The southern synods withdrew and in 
1863 organized a new general body afterwards called the United Synod of the 
South. A second breach came in 1866. The recovery of the General Synod from 
the doctrinal indifference of the eighteenth century was not rapid enough to suit 
certain elements in the body, and a number of synods, led by the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, withdrew and organized the General Council. This new organi- 
zation formed its own institutions, prepared its own literature, and organized 
its own benevolent operations. As the two general bodies in the North occupied 
much the same territory and claimed the same mission fields farther west, there 
was much rivalry and conflict between them. But they both grew rapidly and 
they both expanded until at the close of the century the district synods of both of 
them extended to the Pacific. 

During the period of phenomenal economic growth in our country, that is, 
from 1870 to 1910, the Lutheran churches reflected faithfully the spirit of the 
times. They were full of the spirit of expansion and enterprise- Immigration 
from the Scandinavian lands grew to magnificent dimensions. More than 
1,750,000 came during this period, one-half from Sweden, one-third from Norway, 
and one-sixth from Denmark. In 1882 more than 100,000 arrived from these 
sources. Most of these sturdy newcomers, like most of the Lutherans from 
Germany, did not join any church in America. So they constituted a “Lutheran 
constituency” and presented a most inviting mission field. The Lutheran 
churches, old and new, took up the challenge and the result was a high spirit of 


home missionary enterprise. 

The General Synod now centralized not only its home missionary work but 
also its chief branches of benevolence and put them into the hands of general 
boards. Other bodies adopted this policy, and in this way they were prepared to 
go forward rapidly in the practical tasks of the church when the new spirit of 
enterprise visited American Christianity. New fields were opened, in sprawling 
cities, in newly settled areas of the Middle West, Northwest, and Far West, and 
in India, Africa, and Japan. Lutheran, colleges and seminaries began to dot the 
land. Periodicals were established. A Lutheran literature began to appear. A 
worthy liturgy was devised and commonly accepted- An excellent hymnary was 
collected and introduced into the congregations. Enthusiasm was carried into 
every line of the church’s proper business, and contributions to benevolences 
multiplied three times as rapidly as the membership. ... 

So the Lutheran churches flourished and grew. The confirmed membership 
of all of them increased in these 40 years from less than 500,000 to nearly 2,250,000. 
This was the largest relative increase made in this period by any of the large 
denominations. The number of Lutherans passed the number of Presbyterians, 
and the Lutheran Church advanced from fourth to third place among the Protes- 
tant churches in the country. Only the Methodists and Baptists surpassed her 
numbers. Much of this increase was due to the strong tides of immi^ation 
from Europe but much of it also is accounted for by natural increase and by the 
aggressive missionary spirit that began to pervade all branches of the church. 

The twentieth century has been a period of rapprochement amofig alJ^the 
Lutherans in America, both along doctrinal lines and fn practmal work- Here 
again the Lutheran Church mirrors the tendency in American Ghristianilg^ ae a 
whole ^nd in American culture in general. The last three decades have been a 
period of larger units. It has been a time of broad national outlook ana even ot 
international mind. 

In the Lutheran Church the tendency toward denominational conismmation 
into larger units appeared somewhat earlier than in Ure other churches. The first 
definite expression of the' growing solidarity among Lutherans in 
place among the Norwegians. In 1917, the quadncentenmal of the Lutheran 
Refornoation, the three larger bodies of Norwegian Lutherans imited to form the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America.^ The next yearfour Geri»an synods m 
the Middle West united and formed the Joint Synod of Wiscomn. In 193() the 
Ameiican Lutheran Church was formed out of the Iowa, Ohio, and Buffalo 


synods. 
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But the largest merger of all was that of the three general bodies with h^d- 
quarters in the East. Gradually, very gradually, the breaches were closed. The 
wounds made by the Civil War w-ere healed. Many factors worked toward 
reunion of the factions in the North. N ot the least of these factors were the advent 
of a new generation of leaders and the rise of the general spirit of cooperation to 
take the place of competition and strife. Finally, in November 1918, simul- 
taneously with the armistice in the World War, the General Synod, neany 100 
years old, and the General Council, just 50 years old, joined hands with each 
other and with the United Synod in the South, and Organized the United Lutheran 
Church in America. This was the reunion of the oldest elements of Lutheranism 
in this country, the Lutherans of the Muhlenberg development. It made the 
largest Lutheran body in America and one of the potent forces to be reckoned 
with in American Christianity today. 

In addition to these organic unions among Lutherans, the last few decades 
have witnessed significant federations in the Lutheran forces of the land. About 
one-third of all Lutherans in America are cooperating in the Synodical Confer- 
ence, a loose organization of which the Missouri Synod constitutes five-sixths and 
which embraces a small body of Negro Lutherans and Slovak Lutherans and 
Norwegian Lutherans. Then there is the National Lutheran Council, the out- 
growth in 1918 of the National Lutheran Commission for Soldiers' and Sailors' 
Welfare. This is an agency rather than a federation in the strict sense. It 
accomplishes a large volume of work cooperatively for the United Lutheran 
Church, the Norwegian Lutheran Church, the Augustana Synod, the American 
Lutheran Church, the United Danish Lutheran Church, the Lutheran Free 
Church, the Icelandic Synod, and the Danish Lutheran Church- A third feder- 
ation is called the American Lutheran Conference. This began in 1930. It is a 
medium of cooperation and the cultivation of fraternal relations among a number 
of Lutheran Church bodies that have headquarters in the Middle West. It 
unites for cooperative purposes the Norwegian Lutheran Church, the Augustana 
Synod, the American Lutheran Church, the Lutheran Free Church, and the 
United Danish Lutheran Church. These bodies have many interests common 
both by virtue of their geographical location and their limited history in America, 
and by virtue of their general outlook and attitude on questions of belief and life. 
All these facts testify to the high de^ee of solidarity that has come to expression 
among the Lutheran forces in America, particularly in this period of larger units 
that began in all American life about 1910. 

Across the boundaries of these several organizations there is a growing spirit of 
common interest and outlook. All of the major Lutheran bodies have appointed 
commissions to meet and consider a more complete consolidation of Lutheran 
forces on this continent. These negotiations proceed slowly, but some results 
are beginning to appear. 

It should be added that in these days of universal conferences and ecumenical 
movements the Lutherans of America have entered into definite relationships 
with the Lutherans of other lands. They have helped to form a Lutheran World 
Convention. The immediate occasion of this new Lutheran world consciousness 
on the part of American Lutherans was the work of the National Lutheran Council 
during and after the World War. The Lutherans of America, who had felt 
little of the ravages of war, were moved to undertake a ministry of mercy amhng 
their suffering European brethren in the faith. Commissioners were sent; con- 
tacts were made; large funds were gathered and carefully administered. A sense 
of fellowship developed, and at Eisenach, Germany, in 1923 an organization was 
effected by delegates from 22 nations. Twice since then the Lutheran World 
Convention has held meetings, in Copenhagen in 1929 and in Paris in 1935, 
The fourth meeting is planned for Philadelphia in 1940. In the meantime a vast 
field for international Lutheran endeavor has opened and much of it has been 
occupied. So the Lutherans of America are today in process of lifting their eyes 
above the limitations of language and nation and ecclesiastical organization. 
They are moving toward a unified intelligence and a consciousness of solidarity. 

Doctrine , — The Lutheran churches of America believe that the canonical books 
of the Old and New Testaments are given by inspiration of God and are the perfect 
and only rule of faith and life. They believe that the three general creeds-— the 
Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Athanasian^ — exhibit the faith of the Chriatian 
church, in accordance with the Holy Scriptures. 

Th^ believe that the Unaltered Augsburg Confession is in harmony with the 
Holy Scriptures and is a correct exhibition of its teachings; and that the Apology, 
the two catechisms of Luther, the Smalcald Articles, and the Formula of Concord, 
a faithful development and interpretation of the doctrines of the Word of 
God and of the Augsburg Confession. 
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Justification by faith alone in Jesus Christ is held to be the central doctrine of 
the Word of God according to which, all other doctrines are determined and 
developed. The preaching of the Word of God, rightly divided between law and 
Gospel, occupies a prominent place in accomplishing repentance and faith. Two 
sacraments, baptism and the Xord's Supper, are regarded as effective means of 
grace rather than mere signs and memorials. Baptism of infants, which is the 
rule among Lutherans, is held to have regenerative power through which faith 
is begotten. In the case of adults it seals and confirms the faith begotten of 
the Holy Ghost through the Word. Lutherans believe in the real presence of 
the body and blood of the Lord Jesus Christ in the Lord^s Supper, offered and 
given in, with, and under the bread and wine. Consubstantiation, transubstan- 
tiation, and impanation are rejected, yet it is firmly believed that the real body 
and blood of the Lord Jesus Christ are sacramentally and supernaturally received 
by those who partake of the communion. 

The Lutheran faith centers in Christ as the only savior of sinful man. ‘‘The 
church is the congregation of saints, in which the Gospel is rightly taught and the 
sacmments rightly administered.” Its unity is one of faith rather than of organi- 
zation. Organic union is not looked upon as essential to the inner unity of faith. 

The Lutheran Church is a firm believer in thorough Christian indoctrination 
and education, hence insists upon catechetical instruction preparatory to con- 
firmation. Conservative in spirit yet progressive in purpose, the Lutheran Church 
believes its primary function is to preach and teach the Gospel message without 
comproinise or modification. 

Organization . — Among Lutherans the distinction between the laity and the 
clergy or ministry rests solely upon the orderly exercise of a function which is 
necessary to the being and continuing life of the church — namely, the preaching 
of the^ Gospel and the administration of the sacraments. This is committed to 
the ministry, and in reference to the exercise of this function all ministers are 
equals; and besides this there is no power which the minister as such can claim 
the right to exercise, whether he be called bishop, priest, minister, or pastor. 
All of these are designations of office, not of necessary orders in the ministry or 
among the faithful. 

In Europe, Lutheran Church polity has followed more or less definitely the 
forms of political government in the several countries, and that not always freely. 
Accordingly, organization has hitherto functioned through the exercise of authority 
from the head downward; that is, through bishops, general superintendents, and 
the like. With the establishment of more democratic forms of government the 
process has been in many instances reversed. 

In the United States and Canada the church has its own free life, independent 
of the state. Nevertheless, organization has taken place in all Lutheran bodies, 
whatever the parent country whence they came, along lines having at least gen- 
eral resemblance to the arrangements adopted for the conduct of political govern- 
ment, There are (1) congregations, corresponding to the local or municipal 
government; (2) synods, corresponding to the State government (in some instances 
called districts and in still others conferences); and (3) general organizations 
variously named, corresponding to the National Government. 

The congregation is composed of the people and the pastor. The pastor is 
elected and called by the voting members of the congregation, usually without 
any time limit. The congregation has the power, however, to terminate the 
relationshii^, but it may not depose the pastor from the ministry of the church. 

In the Imthcran Church ordination to the ministry is, as a rule, an act of the 
synod at its annual meeting. It is done with prayer and the laying on of hands 
by the i)rcsxdent of the synod, other ministers usually assisting in the rite. In 
exceptional cases .it may be done at another time and place by a committee 
appointed by the synod for the purpose. It follows examination of the candidate 
by a committee of the synod, which covers Ms scholastic attainments, his fitness for 
the office, and his loyalty to the Lutheran confessions, particularly the Augsburg 
Confession. Each minister is a member of the synod which ordained him or of 
the synod in which he is a pastor, and is subject to its discipline. 

In practically every Lutheran Church body in America the congregation^ is 
acknowledged as the primary body and the unit of organization. All authority 
belongs to the congregation together with the pastor, except such as is delegated 
by constitxitional covenant to the larger organization. The internal affairs of 
the congrogatioii arc administered by a church council consisting of the pastor 
and lay ofixeers. These officers are elected by the congregation, and in many 
instances a number of them are called elders and others deacons; where this is the 
case the elders together with the pastor have charge of the spiritual concerns, and 
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the deacons of the temporal affairs of the church. In other cases there are no 
elders, but deacons only. There is a growing tendency toward this form. Ttoe 
are also trustees who have charge of the property. These are usually laymen 
and may or may not be members of the church council. 

To every congregation belongs inherently the right of representation and also 
the right of entering into relations with other congregations, one with it in faith 
for the purpose of promoting common interests and activities. From these prin- 
ciples result wider organizations. , , , , ,, . . 

In some cases the synod is the next higher judicatory above the congregation. 
The synods are composed of the pastors of the congregations ai^ of lay lepresent^ 
tives, one for each congregation or each pastoral charge, and Jh^y have only such 
powers as are delegated to them by the congregations under the provisions of the 
synodical constitution. In other cases there are districts or conferences which are 
territorial, which are similarly composed and exercise within their respective 
bounds the rights and duties constitutionally assigned to them. Some of these 
hav'e limited powers of legislation, while others are chiefly consultative and 

Still more comprehensive than these intermediate organizations are the general 
bodies which are national or international in scope. These general organizations 
are variously named, as church, synod, or conference. The authority exercised 
by these bodies also varies; some have legislative authority committed to them, 
and their actions within constitutional limitations are recognized as authorita- 
tive by the constituent synods, districts, or conferences, and by the congregations. 
Others have little or no such authority, but are simply conferences of synods or of 
congregations for purposes of consultation. The interests entrusted mainly to 
the general bodies are those pertaining to worship, education, publication, and to 
eleemosynary and missionary activities. ^ 

There is general agreement that the seat of authority and power is primarily 
in the congregation. The differences which are found as between the districts of 
the several bodies and as between the general bodies themselves in regard to the 
powers exercised by them are to be explained, in part at least, by the processes of 
organization. In some cases the intermediate organizations (synods, districts, 
conferences) were first organized and later the general bodies, the process being 
from below upward; in such cases the powers of the intermediate bodies are rela- 
tively larger. In other instances the general bodies were organized with a small 
beginning, and as they grew were divided, thus forming the intermediate organiza- 
tions from above downward. In instances of this kind the powers of the inter- 
mediate organizations are relatively less. Congregations meet in business session 
at least annually; constituent synods, districts, and conferences in convention, 
annually; general bodies, annually, biennially, or triennially. 

The Lutheran churches have a liturgical form of worship and observe the various 
general festivals of the Christian cburch year. 

Statistics . — The bodies grouped under the name Lutherans in 193C, 1920, 1916, 
and 1906 are listed in the summary table which follows, showing the principal 
statistics as reported for the four census years. Many changes since 1926 have 
already been noted. 

Differences in doctrinal matters in the Joint Wisconsin Synod caused a split 
in that body. The new denomination is known as The Protestant Conference 
(Lutheran). 

The 1936 and 1926 figures for membership, including all baptized members, 
must be considered as not entirely comparable with those of the 1016 and 1906, 
when communicants only were reported by the great majority of churches. 

The movement which has gained considerable headway in the evangelical 
bodies toward the federation of local churches, has not gained any great impor- 
tance among the Lutherans; the membership figures reported, however, are 
exclusive of 14 federated churches, each consisting of a Lutheran unit combined 
more or less closely with a unit of sonie other denomination. These 14 federated 
churches reported a membership of 2,320. The number of Jaithcrans in(duded is 
unknown. 

These statistics were compiled from schedules sent directly to the Bureau by 
the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the data relate to thenci churclK^s 
only. 
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Summary of Statistics for the Lutherans, 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906 
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Churches re- 
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Churches re- 
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Scholars 

1936 

Total for the group _ 

14, 788 

4, 244, 890 

13, 472 

S279, 428, 601 

14, 485 

$43, 431, 160 

12, 373 

1, 376, 102 

American Lutheran Conference 

5,855 

1, 424,442 

6,524 

81, 027, 758 

5, 799 

13, 187, 871 

4, 909 

444, 417 

American Lutheran Church i__ 

1,803 

499,899 

1,697 

27, 690, 047 

1, 799 

4, 69?; 195 

3, 842, 636 

1' 658 

165' 947 

Evangelical Lutheian Augus- 
tana Synod of North America 

1, 133 

327,472 

1, 101 

24,902,814 

1, 126 

1,044 

101, 843 

Norwegian Lutheran Church 

2, 400 

616,400 

2,242 

25, 056, 616 

2,363 

3, 994; 253 

1,792 

149, 682 

of America 

341 

47, 140 

315 

1, 964,311 

335 

' 346i 929 

253 

15, 496 

Lutheran Free Church 

United Danish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church m America. 

178 

33, 531 

169 

1, 413, 970 

176 

306, 858 

162 

i 

! 11, 449 

Evangelical Lutheran Synodical 
Conference of North America 

4,926 

1, 463, 482 

4, 175 

78. 292, 729 

4,726 

15, 433, 728 

3,821 

' 289, 795 

Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and Other 
States 

4, 014 

1, 192, 553 

3, 371 

66,273,902 

3, 825 

13. 138, 974 

3, 132 

i 

247, 609 

Evangelical Lutheran Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin and 
Other States 

718 

235, 402 

638 

10, 104, 627 

711 

1 1, 998, 986 

643 

33, 661 

Slovak Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of the United States 
of America 

54 

18, 910 

47 

! 

1, 091, 200 

53 

169, 507 

36 

2,477 

Norwegian Synod of tho Amer- 
ican Evangelical Lutheran 
Church 

69 

7, 632 

53 

463, 850 

56 

79, 209 

36 

1,226 

Negro Mission of the Synodical 
Conference. 

81 

8,985 

66 

369, 150 

i 81 

47, 052 

76 

4,822 

United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica 

3,484 

1,286,612 

3,384 

117,677,984 

3,468 

14, 366, 739 

3, 334 

627, 181 

Church of tho Lutheran Brethren 
of America 

30 

2,066 

26 

1 138, 730 

24 

29, 423 

21 

1,708 

Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
America (Eiolscn Synod) 

13 

831 

7 

1 

25, 500 

13 

4, 953 

8 

226 

‘ EinnishApostolicLuthoranChurch 
of America 

123 

16, 293 

68 

207, 559 

101 

28, 645 

42 

1,723 

Einnish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America, or Suomi 
Synod--. . 

ICO 

21, 466 

124 

968, 437 

159 

160,900 

109 

4,899 

Einnish Evangelical Lutheran 
National Church of America 

07 

0, 167 

52 

156, 184 

67 

29, 772 

30 

993 

Icelandic Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod in North America 

13 

1,808 

13 

51, 200 

13 

7,210 

10 

468 

Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America 

80 

10, 067 

74 

730, 100 

79 

139,393 

64 

3,644 

Tho Protestant Oonferenco (Lu- 
theran) 

22 

3, 263 

15 

138, 420 

21 

25, 076 

18 

580 

Independent Lutheran Congrega- 
tions 

15 

2, 423 

10 

124, 000 

16 

17,450 

7 

668 

19»0 

Total for the group 

16 , 102 

i 

3, 966, 003 

13,400 

273,409,748 

14, 721 

69,600,845 

11, 472 

1, 249, 998 

United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica— - 

3, 650 

1, 214, 340 

3,610 

114, 626, 248 

3,577 

21,162,961 

3,416 

619, 781 

Evangelical Inithoran Augustana 
Synod of North America — . 

1, 180 

311, 426 

1, 118 

22, 781, 698 

1, 166 

1 

6, 369, 446 

1,036 

100, 775 

Evangelical Lutheran Synodical 
Conference o f America 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Missouri, Ohio, and Other 
States.—.---- 

4,752 

1, 292, 620 

3,878 

78,766,894 

4,601 

19,487,432 

3,028 

212, 071 

3,917 

1, 040, 276 

3,148 

65, 318, 781 

3,789 

16, 360, 315 

2,485 

179, 868 

Evangelical Initheran Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin and 
Other States. 

709 

229,242 

631 

11,828,013 

696 

2, 743, 164 

490 

28, 948 

Slovak Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of the United States 
of America. 

[ 65 

14, 769 

43 

1, 083,000 

63 

286, 341 

24 

1, 826 

Norwegian Synod of the Amer- 
ican Evangelical Jjuthoran 
Church-.—.-....--.———— 

71 

8,344 

56 

526, 100 

64 

108,612 

29 

1,429 


1 FiRUMS for Amorioan lAithoran Church in 1930 may be cornered with the combined figiires shown for 
tlie Bvangelioal Ltitheran J^oint Synod of Ohio and Other States: I^utheran Synod of Buffalo; and the 
BvangohcaJ Ltifheran Synod of Iowa and Other States, as rei-Jortod in 1926. 
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SuMMAKT OP Statistics poh the Luthebans, 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906 — Con. 


LUTHERAN BODY AND CENSUS YEAR 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of members 

1926 — Continued 

N'orwegian Lutheran Church of 
America 

2,554 

496, 707 

Evangelical Lutheran Joint Ssmod 
of Ohio and Other States.- 

872 

247, 783 

Lutheran Synod of Buffalo 

41 

9,267 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America (Eielsen S3mod) 

15 

1,087 

Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Iowa and Other States 

873 

217,873 

Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America 

96 

18, 921 

Icelandic Evangelical Lutheran 
, Synod in North America.. 

14 

2,186 

Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America, or Suomi 
Synod 

185 

32,071 

Lutheran Free Church 

393 

46, 366 

United Danish Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in America 

190 

29, 198 

Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Na- 
tional Church of America 

70 

7,788 

Finnish Apostolic Lutheran 
Church 

138 

24,016 

Church of the Lutheran Brethren 
of America 

26 

1,700 

851 

Evangelical Lutheran Jehovah 
Conference 

3 

Independent Lutheran Congrega- 
tions 

50 

11,804 

2,467,516 

191G 

Total for the group 

13,921 

General Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in the United 
States of America 

1, 846 

370, 715 

United Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in the South. . 

492 

56, 656 

General Council of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in North 
America .. 

2,386 

540,642 

Evangelical Lutheran Synodical 

Conference of America 

3,620 

777,701 

Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America ... 

2,740 

318,650 

Hauge's Norwegian Evangeli- 

cal Lutheran Synod _ _ _ 

362 

29,893 

Synod for the Norwegian 
Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America 

987 

112,673 

United Norwegian Lutheran 
Church in America 

1, 391 

176,084 

Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod 
of Ohio and Other States 

826 

164,968 

Lutheran Synod of Buffalo 

42 

6,128 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America, Eielsen Synod 

20 

1,206 

Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Iowa and Other States 

977 

130,793 

Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America 

101 

14, 644 

Icelandic Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod In North America 

14 

1, 830 

Immanuel Synod of the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church in North 
America 

16 

2,978 

Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America, or Suomi 
Synod 

334 

18,881 

LutheranFree Church (Norwegian) . 

376 

28, 180| 


VALUE OF 
CHURCH EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

to 


^ to 




s.a 

■4^ 

s.a 


S3.S 

w 

II 

§ 

""i 

a 

2 


'o 


a 


a 

XJ 


O 


o 


o 

CO 

2,278 

$24, 822, 216 

t2, 497 

$5,786,977 

1, 66(J 

131, 147 

832 

15, 646, 708 

865 

3,702,259 

769 

88, 822 

41 

873, 500 

40 

143,726 

34 

2,649 

10 

42, 500 

14 

6,415 

10 

217 

799 

8, 657, 486 

867 

2, 223, 888 

778 

60, 878 

84 

728, 200 

95 

178,222 

GO 

3, 362 

14 

56, 475 

14 

14, 157 

11 

458 

126 

1,018, 621 

183 

234, 139 

134 

9,028 

336 

2, 303, 365 

377 

526,993 

236 

12, 849 

172 

1,491, 348 

186 

382, 344 

102 

10, 550 

48 

220, 050 

64 

28, 316 

39 

1,414 

78 

226,090 

100 

39, 728 

35 

1,924 

21 

102, 100 

24 

37,889 

19 

929 

3 

31,000 

3 

6, 602 

3 

308 

46 

1, 126, 250 

50 

ICO, 361 

34 

2, 770 

12,431 

109,415, 168 

13,276 

22,827, 047 

9,446 

998 ,339 

1,811 

24,271,797 

1,810 

4, 342, 251 

1,760 

311, 501 

485 

2, 572 , 245 

467 

446,283 

438 

43, 097 

2,274 

32, 108, 091 

2,343 

6, 630, 234 

2, 179 

307, 596 

3,151 

26, 973, 638 

3, 339 

6, 721, 699 

1,370 

no, 300 

2,259 

11, 501, 919 

2,679 

2,630,552 

1, 504 

82,360 

263 

1, 128, 488 

284 

270,914 

260 

14,011 

798 

4, 383, 161 

939 

880,923 

429 

24, 313 

1,208 

5, 990, 280 

1,360 

1,431,715 

800 

44,042 

776 

5, 718, 462 

806 

1, 250, 073 

087 

60, 773 

39 

244, 163 

41 

68,952 

23 

1,524 

8 

23, 600 

15 

7,030 

10 

246 

847 

4,067,635 

957 

1,089, 874 

709 

38, 120 

90 

394,809 

97 

106, 350 

65 

2,981 

12 

36,460 

12 

4, 720 

10 

436 

8 

78,000 

13 

13,905 

9 

669 

89 

368,771 

128 

73,977 

112 

9, 752 

309 

1,110,700 

301 

287, 986 

243 

10,285 
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SUMMAET OF STATISTICS FOR THE LUTHERANS, 1936, 1926, 1916, AND 1906— CoH. 


LUTHERAN BODY AND CENSUS TEAR 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of members 

1916— Continued 

United Danish Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in America 

192 

17,324 

Emnish Evangelical Lutheran 
National Church 

64 

7,933 

Apostolic Lutheran Church (Fin- 
nish) - 

47 

6, 664 

Church of the Lutheran Brethren 

of America (Norwegian) 

22 

892 

Evangelical Lutheran Jehovah 
Conference 

6 

831 

2,112,494 

1906 

Total for the group 

12, 642 

General Synod of the Evangelical 



Lutheran Church in the United 
States of America 

1, 734 

270,221 

United Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in the South.. 

449 

47, 747 

General Council of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in North 
America 

2,133 

462, 177 

Evangelical Lutheran Synodical 
Conference of America 

3, 284 

648, 629 

United Norwegian Lutheran 
Church in America 

1. 167 

185, 027 

Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod 
of Ohio and Other States 

772 

123. 408 

Lutheran Synod of Buffalo 

33 

6,270 

Hauge’s Norwegian Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod 

265 

33, 268 

Evangelical lAithoran Church in 
America, Eielson Synod 

26 

1,013 

German Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Texas 

24 

2,440 

Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Iowa and Other States 

828 

110, 254 

Synod for tho Norwegian Evangeli- 
cal Lutherim Church in America- 

917 

107,712 

Evangelical Ijiithcraii Synod of 
Michigan and Other States 

56 

9,697 

Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America 

92 

12,641 

Icelandic Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod in North America 

14 

2,101 

Immanuel Synod of tho Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church of North 
America 

11 

3,275 

Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America, or Suomi 
Synod 

105 

12,907 

26,928 

Norwegian Lutheran Free Church 

317 

United Danish Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in America 

198 

16,340 

Slovak Bvangolloal Ijutheran 
Synod of America ...... 

60 

12,141 

Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Na- 
tional Church..... 

66 

10,111 

Appstolic Lutheran Church (lUn- 
nisli)-.... 

CS 

8,170 

482 

Church of the Lutheran Brethren 

of America (Norwegian) 

Evangelical Lutheran Jehovah 

16 

Oonforonoo.,., 

9 

736 


VALUE OF 
CHUECH EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

6 


2 


2 hr 


S.9 


O.S 


g.s 

£B 

■^1 

i 

II 

fl 

!3 

11 

u* 

C3 


§ 

s a 

O 


o 

X3 

a 


s 

A 

•g 

O 


O 

< 

o 

00 

173 

$696, 780 

186 

$193, 593 

165 

7,777 

41 

125,091 

59 

15,017 

49 

2,077 

34 

64,942 

36 

8,459 

23 

1,109 

19 

45, 410 

21 

14,837 

20 

641 

6 

17, 800 

6 

6,749 

4 

492 

10, 768 

74, 826, 389 



8,682 

782. 786 

1,680 

16, 875, 429 



1, 628 

225, 948 

429 

1, 509, 760 



380 

30, 039 

2,008 

22, 394, 618 



1, 914 

254, 882 

2,731 

18, 916, 407 



1, 434 

94,009 

956 

3, 668, 588 



842 

43, 714 

694 

3, 606, 285 



601 

47, 609 

32 

130, 000 



13 

'626 

222 

682, 135 



194 

8,995 

6 

15, 900 



6 

112 

18 

30, 050 



17 

808 

676 

2, 327, 093 



614 

27, 642 

648 

2,469,713 



370 

18, 714 

49 

184, 700 



38 

2,462 

66 

248, 700 



58 

2,983 

14 

32, 350 



12 

498 

11 

89,300 



11 

1, 125 

44 

151, 346 



77 

4, 615 

219 

660, 310 



211 

7, 479 

138 

418, 450 



142 

6, 116 

31 

219, 300 



12 

686 

43 

95, 160 



62 

2,144 

35 

62, 866 



22 

1,038 

10 

16, 400 



16 

893 

8 

21, 550 



9 

850 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN CONFERENCE 


STATISTICS 


Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the American Lutheran Conference for the 5 ^ear 1936 
is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between 
urban and rural territory. 

The membership of each of the constituent bodies in the American Lutheran 
Conference includes all baptized persons on the registers of the local congregations. 

This conference represents the federation of five separate bodies — namely, 
American Lutheran Church, Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod of North 
America, Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, Lutheran Free Church, and 
United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. 

The American Lutheran Conference has come into existence since the 1926 
Census of Religious Bodies, hence no comparative data are available. 


Table 1. — Summaky of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 

Urban 

Rural 

Clinrclies (local organizations), number 

5, 865 

1,411 

4, 444 

24. 1 

75 9 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

1, 424, 442 
243 

622, 463 
441 

SOI, 979 
180 

43.7 

56. 3 

Membership by sex: 






Male 

653, 842 

276, 279 

377, 563 

42.3 

57 7 

Female 

712, 376 

326, 463 

386,923 

45.8 

54. 2 

Sex not reported i 

Males per 100 females 

58, 224 
91.8 

19, 731 
84.6 

38,493 

97.8 

33.9 

66. 1 

Membership by age: 



Under 13 years 

350, 780 

149, 104 

201,676 

42.5 

57.5 

13 years and over. 

1, 023, 013 

453, 485 

569,528 

44.3 

56.7 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years i 

50, 649 
25.6 

19, 874 
24 7 

30,775 

26.2 

39.2 

60.8 

Church edifices, number 

5,691 

1,376 

4,215 

24.6 

75.4 

V alue — ^number reporting 

5,524 

1,362 

4, 102 

24.7 

75.3 

Amount reported 

$81, 027, 758 

$47, 517, 351 

$33, 510, 407 

58 6 

41.4 

Constructed prior to 193,6. 

$78, 892, 784 

$46,284,884 

$32,607,900 i 

58.7 

41.3 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 

$2, 134, 974 

$1,232,467 

$902,507 

67,7 

42.3 

Average value per church 

$14, 668 

$34, 888 

$8,062 



Debt — number reporting 

1, 640 

833 

827 

49.6 

50.4 

Amount reported 

$11, 817, 713 

$9, 974, 566 

$1, 843, 147 1 

84.4 

16. 6 

Number reporting "no debt" 

2, 691 

367 

2,324 

13. 0 

80.4 

Parsonages, number 

3, 471 

1,032 

2, 439 

29 7 

70.3 

Value — ^number reporting 

3,140 

984 

2, 150 

31.3 

(iH. 7 

Amount reported 

$13, 349,024 

$5, 868, 296 

$7, 480, 728 

44.0 

50. 0 

Expenditures ; 






Churches reporting, number 

6,799 

1, 407 

4, 392 

24.3 

75.7 

Amount reported 

$13,187,871 

$6, 962, 008 

$6,226,803 

62.8 

47.2 

Pastors’ salaries 

$4, 696, 063 

$2, 043, 426 

$2,551,637 

44.5 

65.6 

All other salaries 

$1, 207, 018 

$771, 083 

$436, 036 

63. 9 

36. 1 

Repairs and improvements 

$1, 124, 407 

$643, 312 

$581, 096 

48.3 

61.7 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 

terest _ . 

$1, 074,967 

$723, 371 

$361, 696 

67.3 

.32. 7 

All other current expenses, including in- 

terest 

$2,409, 337 

$1,003,099 

$806, 238 

60 5 

33 5 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc... 

$269, C41 

$160,116 

$119, 526 

55. 7 

44. 3 

11 oine missions 

$268,626 

$114, 244 

$144, 382 

44 ! 2 

56.8 

Foreign missions 

$193,878 

$73, 824 

$120, 054 

38. 1 

01, 9 

To general headquarters for distribution.. 

$1, 556, 709 

$686, 296 

$871, 413 

44.0 

50. 0 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

$498, 226 
$2, 274 

$254, 238 
$4, 948 

$243, 987 
$1, 418 

51.0 

49.0 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Table 1.“ Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Eural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PEECENT OF 
TOTAL 

Urban 

Rural 

Sunday schools ; 






Churches reporting, number.. 

4,909 

1, 340 

3, 569 

27.3 

72 7 

Officers and teachers 

60,332 

• 27,195 

33, 137 

' 45.1 

54.9 

Scholars 

444,417 

222, 916 

! 221, 501 

50.2 

49 8 

Summer vacation Bible schools : 






Churches reporting, number 

2,397 

595 

1, 802 

24.8 

75.2 

Officers and teachers 

8,570 

3,244 

5,326 

37.9 

62.1 

Scholars. 

97,434 

38, 661 

58, 773 

39.7 

60 3 

Weekday religious schools; 






* Churches reporting, number 

1,186 

353 

833 

29.8 

70.2 

Officers and teachers 

2,679 

874 

1, 805 

32.6 

67.4 

Scholars 

33,321 

12,444 

20, 877 

37.3 

62.7 

Parochial schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

121 

26 

95 

21 5 

78 5 

Officers and teachers 

782 

248 

534 

31.6 

68.4 

Scholars 

6,271 

2,602 

3,669 

41.5 

58.5 


State tables. — Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 present the statistics for 1936 for the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Conference by States. Table 2 gives for each State the number 
and membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or 
rural territory and membership classified by sex. Table 3 gives the number and 
membership of the churches, membership classified as “under 13 years of age” 
and “13 years of age and over,” and data for Sunday schools. Table 4 shows the 
value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices. 
Table 5 presents the church expenditures, showing separately current expenses, 
improvements, benevolences, etc. 
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Table 2. — Nijmbeb and Membeeship of Chukches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, and Membership by Sex, by States, 1936 


1 

GEOGEAPmC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHUECHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

Total 

Ur- 

ban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex 

not 

re- 

ported 

Males 
per 
100 fe- 
males 

United States 

5, 855 

L411 

4,444 

1,424,442 

622,463 

801, 979 

653, 842 

712, 876 

58,224 

91.8 

New England; 












6 

3 

3 

1, 597 

1, 022 

575 

779 

818 


95.2 


3 

3 


L016 

1, 016 


481 

535 


89.9 

VArrnnTit * 

3 

1 

2 

501 

' 197 

304 

245 

256 


95.7 

Massachusetts 

39 

35 

4 

15,908 

14, 999 

909 

6,937 

7,759 

1,212 

89.4 

Rhode Island 

10 

8 

2 

4, 360 

3, 645 

715 

2, 067 

2, 293 


90.1 

Onnyiecticntf 

29 

16 

13 

12 ; 157 

9 ; 014 

3,143 

5 ; 656 

6,501 


87.0 

Middle Atlantic: 






New York 

87 

64 

23 

31, 000 

27, 496 

3,504 

14, 063 

16, 762 

175 

83.9 

New Jersey 

19 

18 

1 

4,078 

3,798 

280 

1,883 

2, 195 


85.8 

Pennsylvania— 

97 

54 

43 

32, 209 

26; 110 

6,099 

13, 933 

is; 951 

2,325 

87.3 

East Noeth Centeal: 











Ohio 

279 

114 

165 

105, 338 

65,854 

39, 484 

47, 053 

55, 657 

2,628 

84 5 

Indiana 

56 

27 

29 

16, 919 

9,995 

6,924 

7,328 

8,270 

1,321 

88.6 

Illinois 

279 

148 

131 

113, 649 

81, 007 

32,642 

51, 075 

59, 675 

2,899 

85.6 

Michigan 

185 

88 

97 

66,528 

41, 836 

14, 692 

26, 261 

30, 267 


86 8 

Wisconsin 

654 

134 

620 

189; 291 

75 ; 640 

113, 761 

87; 073 

92 ; 079 

10, 139 

94.6 

West Noeth Central: 











Minnesota 

1, 356 

220 

1,136 

322, 552 

110, 722 

211, 830 

149,460 

157, 544 

16. 648 

94.9 

Iowa 

451 

83 

368 

132, 400 

36, 703 

95, 697 

62, 000 

65, 899 

4,501 

94.1 

Missouri 

22 

6 

16 

4,854 

2,091 

2,763 

2, 389 

2, 465 


96. 9 

North Dakota 

799 

36 

763 

108, 595 

17, 230 

91, 365 

50; 418 

51, 508 

6,669 

97.9 

South Dakota 

379 

24 

355 

65, 590 

10, 557 

55,033 

29, 660 

30, 525 

5,415 

97.1 

Nebraska 

177 

21 

156 

39, 476 

7,169 

32, 317 

IS, 966 

19, 362 

1,148 

98.0 

Kansas — 

88 

13 

75 

18,265 

3,301 

14, 964 

8,894 

9, 230 

141 

00.4 

South Atlantic; 











Maryland 

26 

12 

14 

10, 522 

7,059 

3,463 

4, 679 

5,843 


80. 1 

Dist. of Columbia-. 

4 

4 


1,434 

1,434 

637 

797 


79.9 

Virginia 

6 


6 

717 

717 

332 

385 


86.2 

West Virginia 

21 

4 

17 

3, 405 

1,352 

2, 053 

1, 677 

1, 828 


86 . 3 

North Carolina 

8 

3 

5 

1, 913 

899 

1, 014 

610 

734 

569 

83.1 

Florida - 

7 

4 

3 

613 

348 

265 

311 

302 


103. 0 

East South Central: 




1 







Kentucky 

1 


1 

124 


124 

61 

03 


0) 

Alabama, . . , , 

5 

3 

2 

670 

473 

97 

225 

1 345 


06.2 

WEST South Central: 






Arkansas 

1 

1 


229 

229 


109 

120 


90.8 

Louisiana 

4 

4 


816 

816 


319 

497 


64. 2 

Oklahoma 

9 

1 

8 

1, 219 

157 

i, 062 

473 

651 

196 

85 ] 8 

Texas 

227 

40 

181 

49, 000 

11, 152 

37, 848 

23,455 

25, 645 


91. 8 

MOUNTAIN; 




Montana 

160 

23 

137 

16, 474 

6, 005 

11, 469 

6,944 

7,495 

2,035 

92.6 

Idaho 

32 

10 

22 

3 641 

1 932 

1 709 

1 769 

1 882 


93. 6 

Wyoming 

5 

3 

2 

441 

'351 

’ 90 

'203 

' 238 


86 3 

Colorado , . _ 

47 

26 

21 

8,494 

6,330 

2,164 

3,806 

4,248 

441 

so'. 6 

Utah 

4 

4 


413 

413 


169 

264 


02.6 

Pacific: 








Washington 

149 

61 

88 

24,987 

16,271 

8,716 

11,371 

13, 228 

388 

80.0 

Oregon 

43 

24 

19 

7,366 

6 198 

2, 167 

3 386 

3 969 


86 3 

California 

78 

62 

16 

15, 792 

13, 762 

2,040 

ejsie 

sjsoi 

476 

80.’ 2 


» Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 3. — Nttmbeb and Membership op Churches, Membership by Age, 
AND Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


MEMBERSHIP BY AGE SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Number 

of 

members 

Under 

13 

years 

13 years 
and over 

Age 

not 

report- 

ed 

Per- 
cent 
under 
13 i 

Churches 

report- 

ing 

Officers 

and 

teachers 

Schol- 

ars 

United States 

5, 855 

1,424,442 

350, 780 

1, 023, 013 

50,649 

25.5 

4,909 

60, 832 

444,417 

New England: 










Maine-- - 

6 

1, 597 

427 

1. 170 


26.7 

6 

54 

360 

New Hampshire... 

3 

1, 016 

230 

786 


22. G 

3 

48 

201 

Vermont 

3 

601 

21 

91 

, 389 

18. S 

3 

20 

82 

Massachusetts 

39 

15, 908 

3, 011 

12, 542 

365 

19 4 

1 39 

684 

3,798 

Rhode Island 

10 

4, 360 

799 

3,661 


18.3 

9 

167 

750 

Connecticut 

29 

12, 157 

2,440 

9,717 


20.1 

24 

363 

1, 973 

Middle Atlantic: 










New York 

87 

31,000 

8,599 

21, 830 

571 

28.3 

82 

3,614 

11, 201 

New Jersey 

19 

4,078 

1,244 

2,834 


30 5 

1 18 

258 

1,394 

Pennsylvania 

97 

32, 209 

7,440 

22, 691 

il78 

24.8 

1 91 

1, 479 

12, 345 

E. N. Central: 










Ohio 

279 

105 338 

25, 311 

78,231 

1,796 

24.4 

270 

4,446 

46, 998 

Indiana 

56 

i 16, 919 

4, 583 

12,336 


27-1 

54 

698 

6,592 

Illinois 

279 

113, 649 

25,641 

84, 602 

3, ^06 

23.3 

272 

5,001 

39,909 

Michigan 

185 

56, 528 

14, 169 

40, 663 

1,696 

25.8 

105 

2,408 

19, 429 

WisconvSin 

654 

189,291 

43, 930 

137,889 

7.472 

24.2 

619 

6,010 

41, 574 

W. N. Central: 










Minnesota 

1, 356 

322,552 

78, 419 

229,040 

15,093 

25.5 

1, 102 

13,725 

93, 623 

Iowa 

451 

132,400 

35, 114 

94, 883 

2,403 

27.0 

411 

5, 275 

38, 102 

Missouri 

22 

4, 854 

1, 190 

3, 664 


24.5 

19 

197 

1,348 

North Dakota 

1 799 

108,595 

28,081 

75,673 

4,841 

27.1 

.547 

4, 460 

27,905 

South Dakota 

I 379 

65, 590 

17, 650 

43, 894 

4, 146 

28.6 

315 

3, 177 

21, 058 

Nebraska 

1 177 

39, 476 

10, 627 

27,901 

948 

27.6 

165 

1,813 

12, 568 

Kansas 

1 88 

18, 265 

4,271 

13, 416 

678 

24.1 

85 

917 

6, 665 

South Atlantic. 










Maryland 

26 

10, 622 

3, 607 

6,916 


34 3 

26 

609 

6,824 

Dist. of Columbia. 

4 

! 1, 434 

309 

1,066 


25.7 

3 

SO 

655 

Virginia 

6 

j 717 

199 

518 


27.8 

5 

' 60 

394 

West Virginia 

21 

3, 406 

1, 001 

2,404 


29 4 

20 

199 

1,949 

North Carolina 

8 

1, 913 

708 

1,205 


37 0 

8 

104 

1,111 

Plorida 

7 

613 

178 

435 


29.0 

7 

76 

377 

East South Central: 






i 




Kentucky 

1 

124 

26 

98 


21 0 1 

1 

9 

115 

Alabama 

6 

570 

180 

390 


31.6 

4 

30 

360 

W. S. Central: 










Arkansas 

1 

229 

39 

190 


17.0 

1 

10 

90 

Louisiana 

4 

816 

71 

746 


8 7 

4 

66 

36S 

Oklahoma 

9 

1,219 

263 

761 

195 

25. 7 

8 

! 66 

669 

Texas 

227 

49, 000 

11, 905 

36,216 

879 

24.7 

197 

1,895 

16, 899 

Mountain: 

1 

1 









Montana 

160 i 

16, 474 

4,483 

10, 110 

1, 881 

30.7 

113 

893 

6,559 

Idaho 

32 

3,641 

973 

3,668 


26.7 

26 

225 

1,466 

Wyoming 

5 

441 

166 

2S5 


35.4 

5 

43 

295 

Colorado 

47 

8, 491 

2, 371 

5, 969 

164 

28.4 

39 

440 

2,880 

Utah 

4 

413 

69 

354 


14.3 

3 1 

32 

146 

Pacific: 










Washington 

149 

24, 987 

6,711 

18, 144 

1, 132 

23.9 

129 

1,317 

9, 025 

Oregon 

43 

7, 355 

1,667 

5,788 


21.3 

40 

416 

2, 816 

California... 

78 

15, 792 

3,817 

11, 439 

636 

25.0 

71 

968 

6,665 


i Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Table 4. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


GEOGEAPHIG DIVISION AND 
.STATE 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of church 
edifices 

value of church 

EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF 

parsonages 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

United States 

5, 855 

5, 591 

5, 524 

$81, 027, 768 

1, 640 

$11, 817, 713 

3, 140 

$13, 349, 024 

New England: 









Maine 

6 

6 

6 

75,000 

4 

6, 365 

4 


New Hampshire 

3 

3 

3 

67,500 



2 


Vermont -- 

3 

3 

3 

33! 000 





Massachusetts 

39 

37 

37 

1, 427, 380 

25 

168, 955 

19 

136, 300 

Rhode Island 

10 

10 

10 

310, 000 

3 

42, 130 

7 

39, 000 

Connecticut 

29 

28 

27 

924,830 

16 

116, 738 

14 

87, 292 

Middle Atlantic. 









New York 

87 

84 

84 

3, 731, 577 

56 

937, 057 

45 

387, 728 

New Jersey 

19 

18 

18 

511, 192 

15 

144, 190 

11 

73, 500 

Pennsylvania 

97 

97 

97 

2, 620, 340 

44 

438, 789 

55 

340, 600 

East Noeth Central: 









Ohio 

279 

280 

277 

8,201,405 

99 

1, 259, 559 

199 

1, 014, 763 

Indiana 

56 

55 

54 

1, 036,050 

21 

158, 145 

39 

176, 700 

Ulmois - 

279 

275 

275 

9, 065,203 

128 

1, 611, 160 

190 

1, 070, 234 

Michigan 

185 

182 

179 

3, 722, 600 

67 

811, 198 

114 

611, 560 

■Wiscohsin 

654 

637 

629 

8, 799, 562 

178 

1, 017, 209 

342 

1,582, 065 

West North Central* 









Minnesota 

1, 356 

1, 312 

1,288 

15, 835, 692 

349 

2, 265, 773 

638 

2, 716, 721 

Iowa 

451 

441 

440 

5, 967, 147 

126 

483, 904 

330 

1, 609, 450 

Missouri 

22 

21 

20 

344, 100 

7 

84, 007 

15 

47, 160 

North Dakota 

799 

739 

732 

4. 332, 746 

102 

337, 849 

313 

857, 164 

South Dakota 

379 

364 

360 

2, 921, 673 

80 

220, 683 

186 

632, 960 

Nebraska 

177 

167 

168 

1, 825, 515 


162, 783 

127 

435, 050 

Kansas 

88 

86 

83 

1, 230, 130 

23 

90, 849 

64 

219, 700 

South Atlantic: 









Maryland 

26 

25 

25 

853, 636 

17 

298, 786 

17 


District of Columbia 

4 

4 

4 

375,000 

4 

116, 400 

1 

> * 116, 200 

Virginia 

6 

6 

5 

8,200 



3 

5, 700 

W est Virginia 

21 

20 

20 

360; 082 

4 

63, 700 

13 

34; 600 

North Caiolina 

8 

8 

8 

146, 900 

4 

26, 274 

4 

11, 300 

Florida 

7 

7 

7 

53, 600 

4 

8, 486 

3 

11, 600 

East South Central: 









Kentucky 

1 

1 

1 

} 3 35, GOO 

r 


1 


Alabama 

6 

3 

3 

( 


2 

j ® 5, 000 

West South Central: 









Arkansas 

1 

1 

1 

} * 50, 500 

r 


1 

'I 

Louisiana 

4 

4 

4 

{ 


3 

1 * 19, 500 

Oklahoma 

9 

9 

9 

20, 650 

2 

3, 661 

6 

8,000 

Texas 

227 

197 

190 

1,894,896 

46 

276, 672 

126 

396, 386 

Mountain: 









Montana 

160 

126 

124 

610,770 

45 

77, 861 

49 

168, 600 

Idaho 

32 

80 

30 

170, 400 

4 

11, 376 

1(5 

37, 060 

Wyoming 

5 

4 

4 

18,000 

2 

6, 600 

3 

14, 600 

Colorado 

47 

43 

42 

434,259 

18 

73, 200 

30 

103, 200 

Utah 

4 

4 

4 

43,000 

1 

1, 000 

3 

14,000 

Pacific: 









Washington 

149 

142 

141 

1,474,794 

40 

2iG, 974 

76 

232, 402 

Oregon 

43 

41 

40 

393, 200 

17 

47, 977 

28 

89, 200 

California 

78 

73 

72 

1, 101, 729 

41 

212,604 

44 

216, 690 


1 Amount for New Hampshire combined with figures for Maine, to avoid disclosing tlio statistics of 
any mdividual church. 

3 Amount for District of Columbia combined with figures for Maryland, to avoid disclosing the statistics 
of any individual church. 

vidi^church^ E;entucky combined with figures for Alabama, to avoid disclosing the statistics of any indi- 

■* Amount for Arkansas combined with figures for Louisiana, to avoid disclosing the statistics of any indi- 
vidual church. 
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Table 6. — Chubch Expbnditubes by States, 1936 


r.EOGEAPHlC DIVISION AND 

STATE 


United States. 


New England- 

Maine 

New Hampshire.-- 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

Now Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East North Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West North Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South Atlantic: 

Maryland _ 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

Plorida 


East South Central: 

Kentucky 

Alabama 


West South Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma.., 

Texas.., 


Mountain: 

Montana., 

Idaho 

Wyoming. 
Colorado., 
Utah 


Pacific: 

Washington. 
Oregon ---, 
California... 


Total 
number of 
churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors' 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 
and im- 
provements 

5, 855 

5. 799 

$13, 187, 871 

$4, 595, 083 

$1,207, 018 

$1, 124, 4Q7 

6 

6 

14, 564 

5,227 

669 

564 

3 

3 

9,736 

4, S54 

805 

1, 009 

3 

3 

2,171 

1, 424 

190 

84 

39 

39 

167,258 

58, 113 

20, 882 

12, 615 

10 

10 

42,006 

12, 530 

5, 136 

2, 821 

29 

29 

129,946 

33, 537 

8,839 

9, 664 

87 

87 

426,329 

117,517 

50, 209 

38, 437 

19 

19 

73,878 

28, 720 

5, 174 

6,804 

97 

97 

368, 282 

123, 073 

37, 682 

29, 584 

279 

279 

1, 196,467 

346, 251 

124, 319 

88, 655 

56 

56 

189, 673 

62, 041 

23,466 

8,233 

279 

278 

1, 287, 146 

371, 100 

144, 103 

96, 710 

185 

183 

598,282 

190, 510 

64, 742 

51, 584 

654 

648 

1, 397, 906 

487, 709 

133, 051 

128, 789 

1, 356 

1,341 

2, 839, 237 

946, 803 

267, 921 

280, 796 

451 

450 

1, 182, 725 

439, 847 

95, 828 

114, 655 

22 

22 

49, 234 

20, 220 

4,201 

1, 921 

799 

784 

672,099 

295, 974 

47, 835 

54, 923 

379 

374 

457,861 

201,474 

28, 506 

39, 790 

177 

174 

341, 823 

144, 629 

28, 575 

18, 986 

88 

88 

184, 810 

77, 806 

13, 482 

11, 594 

26 

26 

143,485 

35, 322 

- 9,897 

9, 105 

4 

4 

30,844 

8,785 

2,685 

6, 900 

6 

6 

4,859 

3, 047 

179 

648 

21 

21 

45, 875 

12,353 

5, 045 

7,846 

8 

8 

17, 131 

5, 452 

160 

865 

7 

7 

21, 192 

6, 987 

706 

4,923 

1 

5 

1 

5 

} 1 5, 407 

3, 360 

315 

145 

1 

4 

1 

4 

} 2 13, 506 

6,403 

747 

750 

9 

9 

12, 888 

5,370 

160 

352 

227 

226 

391,900 

157, 951 

22, 199 

31,757 

160 

165 

134, 626 

67, 547 

5, 087 

9,519 

32 

31 

42,899 

21, 529 

2, 524 

7,373 

6 

6 

9,483 

3,242 

942 

675 

47 

47 

83, 389 

37, 547 

0,110 

5 , 557 

4 

3 

5, 795 

3, 211 

810 

775 

149 

149 

263, 148 

109, 766 

18, 982 

18,965 

43 

43 

90, 370 

40,842 

4, 759 

6,689 

78 

78 

249, 641 

96, 990 

19, 496 

13, 345 


1 Amount for Kentucky oomhinod with figures for Alabama, to avoid disclosing the statistics of any indi- 
vidual church. 

2 Amount for Arkansas combined with figures for Louisiana, to avoid disclosing the statistics of any indi- 
vidual church. 
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Table 6. — Chuech Expenditttebs bt States, 1936 — Continued 


EXPENDiTUEES— continued 


New England: 

Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. -- 

Khode Island 

Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania. -- 


East North Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 


West North Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota., 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South Atlantic: 

Maryland 

District of Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

Florida 


East South Central: 

Kentucky. 

Alabama 


West South Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


Mountain; 

Montana... 

Idaho 

Wyoming.. 
Colorado— . 
Utah 


Pacific: 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

California — 


Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local re- 
lief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

$1, 074, 967 

S2, 409, 337 

$209, 641 

$258, 626 

$198, 878 

$1,566,709 

$498, 226 

1,484 

4,915 

258 

787 

288 

248 

124 

1, 528 

372 

150 

29 

468 

521 


251 

10 

12 


200 


16, 445 

34, 903 

3,289 

2,209 

725 

15, 138 

2,939 

4‘, 240 

8,799 

1,294 

91 

17 

6,370 

70S 

4, 811 

39, 671 

759 

3, 220 

599 

8,122 

20, 724 

38, 676 

118, 103 

10, 962 

8,557 

3, 778 

31, 570 

8, 520 

5,191 

17, 248 

1, 653 

859 

295 

6,297 

1, 637 
11, 993 

22, 708 

85,125 

10, 230 

4, 080 

2,415 

41, 392 

139, 227 

256,462 

32, 485 

13, 992 

9,561 

145, 881 

39, 634 

14,111 

46, 355 

1,722 

2, 486 

1,222 

20, 242 

9,795 

119, 236 

293, 973 

32, 120 

27, 439 

16. 072 

130, 285 

56, 108 

62, 439 

123, 396 

12, 666 

G, 825 

4, 437 

59, 957 

21, 726 

118,938 

217, 645 

21,343 

27, 127 

25, 184 

192, 621 

45, 499 

212, 005 

441, 027 

50, 713 

75,411 

€8, 978 

376, 667 

118,916 

59,935 

182, 650 

20, 838 

27, 553 

19, 667 

167, 876 

53, 870 

3, 807 

8,990 

491 

434 

330 

6, 971 

1, 869 

48, 202 

88, 772 

13, 304 

11, 947 

12, 381 

75, 630 

23, 131 

20, 606 

67, 179 

7,113 

7,670 

5, 769 

66, 049 

13, 705 

21, 409 

40, 148 

6,826 

7,847 

5, 249 

49, 617 

18, 637 

8,347 

25, 358 

4, 596 

5, 159 

2,973 

27, 894 

7,001 

16, 720 

51,685 

4 , 555 

1, 632 

S94 

9, 820 

3, 840 

2, 350 

7,373 

541 

475 

85 

337 

108 

6 

1, 331 
348 

500 

6 

2,301 

11, 195 

1,802 

300 

569 

3, 379 

1,085 

5, 777 

3,049 

97 



1, 096 

635 

5, 424 

1, 766 

331 

109 

95 

629 

222 

} 

662 

213 

225 

55 

372 

60 

}• 175 

3,609 

436 

215 

40 

1,081 

60 

620 

1,288 

2,075 

135 

59 

865 

2, 004 

35, 736 

77, 218 

9,129 

8, 430 

2,664 

37, 190 

1 

9, 626 

13, 176 

21, 305 

2, 057 

1, 241 

1, 275 

9, 207 

3,012 

1,421 

4,651 

530 

594 

492 

3,183 

602 

1, 572 

2, 118 

60 

123 

19 

511 

231 

4,809 

15,070 

2,088 

771 

430 

8, 821 

2,186 

500 

183 

11 

141 


164 


18, 623 

44, 657 

5,972 

3, 940 

3, 108 

22, 024 

7,111 

8,462 

13, 446 

1,748 

1,809 

1, 350 

9, 039 

2, 220 

35, 584 

47, 023 

4, 943 

4,769 

2,745 

18,148 

0, 598 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

HISTORY 

The American Lutheran Conference is youngest among federations of Lutheran 
synods in America. It was organized at Minneapolis, Minn., in October 1930 by 
delegates elected by the following groups: The Augustana Synod, the Buffalo 
Synod, the Iowa Synod, the Joint Synod of Ohio, the Lutheran Free Church, the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, and the United Danish Lutheran 
Church. That same year three of the above, the Buffalo Synod, the Iowa Synod, 
and the Ohio Synod, were merged under the name American Lutheran Church. 
The conference is constituted at this date as at the beginning, though with five 
«ynods instead of seven. 

Its doctrinal position is stated in Article II of its constitution: 

The American Lutheran Conference accepts the canonical books of the Old 
and the New Testaments as the inspired Word of God and the only infallible 
authority in all matters of faith and life; and the symbolical books of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church as the true presentation of the pure doctrine 
of the Word of God and a summary of the faith. 

A more detailed statement as to doctrine and principle is found in the so-called 
'^Minneapolis Theses^' of November 18, 1925. These were the basis upon which 
the call was issued and the federation achieved. 

The conference is a federation of independent synods each remaining sovereign 
ill its own field. 

ORGANIZATION 

The constitution sets out the following: 

This organization is founded for the purpose of giving testimony to the 
unity in the faith of the participating church bodies, and to this end has as 
its objects: 

1. Mutual counsel concerning the faith, life, and work of the church. 

2. Cooperation in matters of common interest and responsibility, such as: 
(a) Allocation of work in home mission fields; (h) elementary and higher 
Christian education; (c) inner mission work (Christian social service); 
(d) student service in State schools and universities; (e) special missionary 
activities; (/) joint publication of Christian literature; (g) periodic exchange 
of theological professors at the theological seminaries, etc. 

WORK 

Among achievements the following may be listed: Regional home mission 
committees for adjustment of overlapping fields of labor have been established 
covering the United States and Canada. A joint theological magazine "The 
Journal of the American Lutheran Conference’' is in its third year. A joint 
secretaryship for student work at nonchurch-related colleges and universities 
has been established. 

The conference meets biennially and functions in interims through commissions 
under the general supervision of the executive committee. 


J This statement was furnish(5d by Dr. T. P. QuUixson, president. American Lutheran Conference. 
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STATISTICS 

The American Lutheran Church was formed in 1930 by a merger of three con- 
stituent bodies, namelv, the Lutheran Synod of Buffalo, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Joint Synod of Ohio and Other States, and the Evangelical Lutheran by nod of 
Iowa and Other States. These bodies were reported separately m 1926, hence 
there are no comparative data for the American Lutheran Church. 


Table 1. — Summaky of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

i 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OP 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

Chnrclies (local organizations), number 

1, 803 

482 

1,321 

26.7 

73.3 

Members, number 

499, 899 

227, 390 

272, 509 

45.5 

54.5 

Average membership per church 

277 

472 

206 



Membership by sex: 

230, 257 

100, 705 

129, 552 

43 7 

56.3 

Female 

256, 265 

121, 576 

134, 689 

47.4 

52. 6 

Sex not reported - 

13, 377 

5, 109 

8,268 

38.2 

61.8 


89.9 

82.8 

96.2 



Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

129, 713 

67, 421 

72, 292 

44 3 

55.7 

13 years and over - 

360, 250 

163, 889 

196, 361 

45 5 

54. 5 

Age not reported 

9,936 

6, 080 

3, 856 

61.2 

38.8 


26.5 

25. 9 

26. 9 



Church edifices, number 

1, 717 

459 

1, 258 

26.7 

73.3 

Value-number reporting 

1,697 

457 

1, 240 

26,9 

73. 1 


$27, 690, 047 

$16, 689, 601 

$11,000,446 

60.3 

39.7 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$26;849; 210 

$16, 193, 800 

$ 10 ', 665, 410 

60.3 

39.7 

Constructed, wholly or mpart, in 1936. 

$840,837 

$495, 801 

$345,036 

59.0 

41.0 


$16, 317 

$36, 520 

$8,871 



Debt— number reporting 

528 

268 

260 

50 8 

49.2 

Amount reported 

$4. 513, 606 

$3,582,884 

$930, 722 

79.4 

20.6 

Number reporting “no debt” 

846 

133 

713 

15.7 

84.3 

Parsonages, number 

1,245 

377 

868 

30.3 

69.7 

Value— number reporting 

1, 194 

366 

828 

30.7 

69.3 

Amount reported - 

$4,827,070 

$2, 158, 540 

$2, 668, 530 

44.7 

55 . 3 

Expenditures: 






Churches reporting, number ! 

1,799 

482 

1,317 

26.8 

73.2 

Amount reported 

$4, 697, 195 

$2,459, 071 

$2, 238, 124 

62.4 

47.6 

Pastors' salaries 

$1, 659, 617 

$707, 240 

$962, 277 

42.6 

57.4 

All other salaries — - 

$413, 852 

$276, 529 

$136, 823 

66.9 

33. 1 

Repairs and improvements 

$385, 319 

$189, 886 

$195,433 

49.3 

50.7 

Pa 3 rment on church debt, excluding inter- 






est - - 

$447, 951 

$266, 694 

$181, 357 

69. 5 

40. 5 

All other current expenses, including in- 






terest 

$926, 700 

$603, 027 

$323, 673 

65. 1 

34.9 

Local relief and chanty, Red Cross, etc.. 

$103, 803 

$59, 916 

$43, 888 

57.7 

42.3 

Home missions - 

$53,855 

$22, 430 

$31, 425 

41.6 

58. 4 

Foreign missions 

$33, 760 

$14, 862 

$18, 898 

44.0 

56. 0 

To general headquarters for distribution.. 

$536,384 

$246, 423 

$289, 961 

45,9 

54. 1 

All other purposes 

$136, 554 

$72, 165 

$64,389 

62.8 

47,2 

Average expenditure per church 

$2, 611 

$5, 102 

$1, 699 



Sunday schools : 



Churches reporting, number 

1, 658 

460 

1,198 

27.7 

72.3 

Officers and teachers 

18, 434 

8,642 

9,892 

46.3 

63,7 

Scholars 

166, 947 

84, 538 

81,409 

50.9 

49.1 

Summer vacation Bible schools : 






Churches reporting, number 

670 

161 

419 

26.5 

73.6 

Officers and teachers 

1,859 

822 

1, 037 

44.2 

65.8 

Scholars 

20, 286 

8,547 

11,739 

42.1 

67.9 

Weekday religious schools : 






Churches reporting, number 

644 

216 

429 

33.4 

66. 6 

Officers and teachers.^ 

1, 162 

457 

696 

39.7 

60.3 

Scholars - 

14,405 

7, 128 

7, 277 

49.5 

50.6 

Parochial schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

40 

17 

23 



Officers and teachers 

185 

97 

88 

52. 4 

47.0 

Scholars 

2,694 

1, 816 

879 

07.4 

32.0 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 2 Based on membership with age classiflcation reported. 
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Table 2. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, and Membership by Sex, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

number of 
churches 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

Total 

Ur- 

ban 

Ru- 

ral 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex 

not 

re- 

ported 

Male? 

per 
100 fe- 
males 

United States 

1, 803 

482 

1. 321 

499, 899 

i 

227,390 

272, 509 

230.257 

256, 265 

13, 377 

89.9 

Middle Atlantic: 











New York 

34 

18 

16 

9,227 

6,226 

.3 nm 

4 nS5 

5 142 


79 4 

Pennsylvania 

60 

30 

20 

20^727 

17,917 

21810 

8,605 

9; 997 

2,125 

86.1 

East North Central: 











Ohio 

272 

107 

165 

101,959 

62, 475 

39, 484 

45,419 

53, 912 

2,628 

84.2 

Indiana 

42 

16 

26 

12. 386 

6,475 

5, 911 

5,177 

5,888 

1, 321 

87.9 

Illinois 

98 

25 

73 

31, 458 

13, 143 

IS, 315 

14, 758 

16 700 


88.4 

Michigan 

84 

42 

42 

35' 054 

26, 166 

8^588 

16,345 

18 709 


87.4 

Wisconsin 

174 

47 

127 

62; 611 

33, 331 

29, 180 

28,803 

31, 254 

2,454 

92.2 

West North Central: 











Minnesota 

123 

27 

96 

33, 379 

10,461 

22, 918 

15, 646 

16, 595 

1, 138 

94.3 

Iowa 

179 

27 

152 

52, 224 

13,671 

38, 553 

24, 161 

25, 945 

2,118 

93.1 

Missouri 

17 

2 

15 

2,960 

262 

2, 698 

1^87 

1, 473 


101.0 

North Dakota 

135 

5 

130 

is; 124 

1,551 

16, 573 

8, 801 

8,720 

603 

100.9 

South Dakota 

82 

3 

79 

13,043 

888 

12, 155 

6, 288 

6, 475 

280 

97.1 

Nebraska 

80 

6 

74 

19, 422 

1, 587 

17;^35 

9 876 

! 9 552 


103. 3 

Kansas 

41 

4 

37 

6, 880 

846 

6,034 

3; 370 

3,369 

141 

1 100.0 

South Atlantic: 











Maryland - 

25 

11 

14 

10, 475 

7,012 

3, 463 

4, 658 

5, 817 


80. 1 

District of Columbia. _ 

3 

3 


1, 381 

1, 381 


619 

762 


81.2 

Virginia 

5 


5 

498 

498 

233 

265 


! 87.9 

West Virginia 

21 

4 

17 

3,405 

1, 362 

2,053 

1,677 

1,828 


86.3 

North Carolina 

8 

3 

5 

1, 913 

899 

1,014 

610 

734 

569 

83.1 

East South Central: 











Kentucky 

1 


1 

124 


124 

61 

63 


0) 

Alabama 

3 

3 


473 

473 


182 

291 


62. 5 

West South Central: 











Arkansas 

1 

1 


229 

229 


109 

120 


90.8 

Louisiana 

4 

4 


816 

816 


319 

497 


64.2 

Oklahoma. - 

7 

1 

6 

854 

167 

697 

403 

451 


89.4 

Texas.. 

203 

38 

166 

43, 660 

9,864 

33,796 

20, 856 

22, 804 


91.5 

Mountain: 








Montana 

11 

1 

10 

959 

286 

673 

446 

513 


86.9 

Idaho 

11 

3 

8 

3,050 

202 

848 

528 

522 


101.1 

Colorado 

19 

12 

7 

3,904 

2,597 

1,307 

1,868 

2,036 


91.7 

Pacific: 








W ashington 

37 

13 

24 

6,204 

2,284 

2,920 

2,426 

2, 778 


87.3 

Oregon 

13 

8 

5 

2,262 

1,775 

477 

1, 004 

3,248 


80.4 

California 

20 

18 

2 1 

3, 348 

3,064 

i 

284 

1, 543 

1,805 


85.5 




1 


1 






1 Ratio not shown where number of females is loss than 100. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches, Membership by Age, 
AND Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 





membership by age 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

GEOGEAPBIC DITISION 
AND STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
bers 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

report- 

ed 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

Churches 

report- 

ing 

Officers 

and 

teach- 

ers 

Schol- 

ars 

United States 

1, 803 

499, 899 

129, 713 

360, 250 

9,936 

26.6 

1,658 

18, 434 

165, 947 

Middle Atlantic: 










New York 

34 

9,227 

2,593 

6,634 


28 1 

32 

449 

3, 486 

Pennsylvania. 

50 

20. 727 

4, 978 

13, 571 

2, 178 

26 8 

46 

880 

8, 898 

East North Central: 










Ohio 

272 

101. 959 

24, 537 

75, 626 

1, 796 

24.5 

263 

4, 297 

46, 021 

Indiana — , 

42 

12, 386 

3, 479 

8, 907 

28.1 

40 

472 

6.184 

IUmois.._ 

98 

31, 458 

8; 260 

22,952 

246 

26 5 

95 

1,094 

9, 080 

Michigan 

84 

35,054 

8,312 

25, 242 

1. 600 

24.8 

80 

1, 215 

11, 940 

Wisconsin 

174 

62, 511 

14, 393 

45, 866 

2,252 

23.9 

137 

1, 470 

11, 547 

West North Central: 










Minnesota 

123 

33, 379 

8,956 

24, 096 ; 

327 

27.1 

114 

1,147 

8, 547 

Iowa 

179 

52, 224 

14, 261 

37, 833 

130 

27.4 

166 

1, 747 

13, 325 

Missouri 

17 1 

2. 960 

775 

2,185 


26.2 

16 

108 

679 

North Dakota 

135 

18, 124 

6,612 

12. 484 

28 

31.0 

124 

596 

4, 606 

South Dakota 

82 

13, 043 

4,114 

8,490 

439 

32 6 

78 

468 

3, 229 

Nebraska 

80 

19, 422 

5,403 

14, 019 


27.8 

77 

663 

6, 380 

Kansas 

41 1 

6,880 

1,820 

4,659 

501 

28.6 

40 

274 

2,408 

South Atlantic: i 










Maryland 

25 

10. 475 

3,586 

6,889 


34.2 

25 

605 

6,812 

District of Columbia, .. 

3 

1, 381 

369 

1,012 


26 7 

3 

80 

655 

Virginia 

5 

498 

162 

336 


32.6 

4 

36 

304 

West Virginia 

21 

3,405 

1,001 

2,404 


29.4 

20 

190 

1,949 

North Carolina 

8 

1,913 

708 

1,205 


37.0 

8 

104 

1, 111 

East South Central: 










Kentucky 

1 

124 

26 

98 


21.0 

1 

9 

115 

Alabama 

3 

473 

167 

306 


35.3 

3 

25 

340 

West south Central: 
Arkansas 

1 

229 

39 

190 


17.0 

1 

10 

90 

Louisiana 

4 

816 

71 

745 


8. 7 

4 

66 

368 

Oklahoma . . 

7 

854 

198 

656 


23.2 

6 

33 

269 

Texas 

203 

43, 660 

10, 861 

32, 270 

529 

25.2 

175 

1, 686 

13, 923 

Mountain: 










Montana 

11 

959 

368 

591 


38.4 

10 

66 

330 

Idaho 

11 

1, 050 

300 

760 


28.6 

9 

49 

377 

Colorado , . _ , .. . 

19 

3,904 

1,248 

2,656 


32.0 

19 

161 

1, 254 

PAanc: 

Washington 

37 

5,204 

1,697 

3,607 


30 7 

31 

213 

1, 619 

Oregon _ 

13 

2, 252 

469 

1,783 


20.8 

13 

126 

1 065 

Camornia 

20 

3,348 

1, 050 

2,288 

10 

3L5 

18 

218 

21030 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Table 4. — Value op Chiteches anb Paesonages and Amount op Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGBAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total number of churches 

Number of church edifices 

value op church 
edifices 

debt on church 
edifices 

VALUE OF PAESON- 
AGES 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

United States 

1,803 

1, 717 

1, 697 

$27,690,047 

528 

$4,513, 606 

1, 194 

$4, 827, 070 

Middle Atlantic: 









New York 

34 

32 

32 

821, 880 

17 

237,619 

19 

121,000 

Pennsylvania 

50 

50 

50 1 

1,699,170 

27 

360, 074 

32 

225,300 

East North Central: 



1 






Ohio 

272 

273 

270 

7,890,495 

95 

1,180,459 

196 

983,263 

Indiana 

42 

41 

41 1 

764, 475 

14 

136, 125 

! 31 

115,700 

Illinois 

98 

97 

97 

1, 717, 300 

31 

138, 570 

1 75 

337,600 

Michigan 

84 

83 

82 

2,468, 050 

33 

608,698 

65 

304,750 

Wisconsin 

174 

168 

165 

2.903.299 

55 

421,681 

109 

606,720 

West North Central: 









Minnesota 

123 

121 

121 

1, 506, 690 

38 

218,524 

89 

353,802 

Iowa 

179 

174 

173 

2,026, 970 

52 

171, 134 

142 

613, 650 

Missouri 

17 

10 

16 i 

129, 100 

5 

34,507 


28,300 

North Dakota 

135 

128 


470,800 

17 

20,375 

67 

155, 350 

South Dakota 

82 

79 

77 

426, 720 

12 

16,086 

1 40 

118,300 

Nebraska 

80 

74 

74 

610,800 

17 

61,091 

i 64 

1 183, 550 

Kansas 

41 

38 

37 

248, 600 

9 

20,969 

28 

60,500 

South Atlantic: 









Maryland 

25 

24 

24 

833,636 

16 

294,286 

17 

108, 200 

District of Columbia.. 

3 

3 

3 

353,000 

3 

108,900 

1 

G) 

Virginia 

5 

4 

4 

6,700 



2 

(1) 

West Virginia 

21 

20 

2^ 

360;082 

4 

53, 700 

13 

34,600 

North Carolina 

8 

8 

8 

146,900 

! 4 

26,274 

4 

11,300 

West South Central: 









Louisiana.. 

4 

4 

4 

46, 600 



3 

17, 500 

Oklahoma ! 

7 

7 

7 

17;400 

2 

3, 661 

5 

8;ooo 

Texas 

203 

174 

167 

1,534,846 

38 

246,882 

108 

310,085 

Mountain: 









Montana 

11 

8 

8 

27, 200 

3 

11,465 

4 

11,800 

Idaho 

11 

9 

9 ! 

41,950 

2 

1,875 

6 

12,600 

Colorado 

19 

18 

18 

122, 480 

8 

36, 705 

15 

51,800 

Pacific: 









Washington 

37 

33 

3:^ 

231,000 

5 

16, 836 

24 

60,600 

Oregon 

13 

11 

10 

106, 000 

7 

19,844 

10 

32, 300 

Caliiornia 

20 

17 

17 

142, 004 

14 

68,366 

12 

46, OOO 

Other States _ ... 

5 

3 

2 3 

31,000 



2 

14, 700 









» Amount included in figures for “Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual church. 
* Includes: Kentucky, l; Alabama, l; and Arkansas, l. 
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Table 5 . — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


GEOGKA.PHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 


United States. 

Middle Atlantic; 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

East Noeth Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana-- 

niinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West North Central: 

Minnesota-- 

Iowa - 

Missouri- 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South Atlantic: 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

East South Central: 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

West South Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas. 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho - — 

Colorado 

Pacific: 

Washington - 

Oregon 

California 


Total num- 
ber of 
churches 

1 expenditures 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs and 
improve- 
ments 

1, 808 

1,799 

$4, 697, 195 

$1, 659, 517 

$413, 352 

$335, 319 

34 

34 

138, 303 

41, 706 

13, 170 

16, 479 

50 

50 

232, 947 

76, 266 

25, 698 

15, 472 

272 

272 

1, 148, 378 

334, 426 

120, 282 

85, 703 

42 

42 

135, 426 

41, 578 

18, 949 

5, 397 

98 

98 

307, 762 

109, 382 

26, 903 

29, 254 

84 

84 

371, 665 

103, 016 

46,822 

25, 752 

174 

173 

453, 356 

159, 687 

48,898 

49, 939 

123 

123 

307, 785 

119, 241 

20, 438 

21, 808 

179 

179 

440, 833 

180, 275 

30, 682 

46, 494 

17 

17 

23, 582 

12, 120 

889 

1, 152 

135 

133 

92, 900 

51, 240 

3,505 

6,084 

82 

82 

71, 895 

41, 518 

2,227 

3, 476 

80 

80 

160, 147 

68, 553 

9,978 

7,372 

41 

41 

67, 140 

30, 531 

2,503 

4,697 

25 

25 

142, 412 

35, 322 

9,897 

9, 105 

3 

3 

28,715 

8, 460 

2, 660 

6,500 

5 

5 

3,285 

2,147 

145 

198 

21 

21 

46, 875 

12,353 

5, 046 

7, 846 

8 

8 

17, 131 

5,452 

160 

805 

1 

3 

1 

3 

} 13,891 

2,460 

315 

125 

1 

4 

1 

4 

} *13,506 

6 , 403 

747 

750 

7 

7 

6,838 

3, 870 

160 

302 

203 

202 

319, 727 

129, 741 

15, 637 

24, 722 

11 

11 

9,062 

3,277 

180 

326 

11 

11 

13,913 

6,288 

632 

3, 676 

19 

19 

30, 646 

16, 856 

1, 694 

2, 401 

37 

37 

49, 973 

26, 788 

1, 956 

4, 352 

13 

13 

30,937 

11, 784 

991 

1, 160 

20 

20 

49, 165 

19, 777 

2,489 

4, 024 


1 Amount for Kentucky combined with figures for Alabama, to avoid disclosing the statistics of any 
individual church. 

» Amount for Arkansas combined with figures for Louisiana, to avoid disclosing the statistics of any 
individual church. 
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Table 5. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 


EXPENDITUEES— continued 


geographic division and 

STATE 


United States 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

East North Central: 

Ohio - 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West North Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South Atlantic: 

Maryland 

District of Columbia. - 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 


East South Central: 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

West South Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas — 


Mountain: 

Montana. 

Idaho 

Colorado. 


Pactpic: 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California—. 


Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other cur- 
rent ex- 
penses, 
including 
interest 

Local 
relief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

S447, 951 

S926, 700 

$108, 803 

$53, 855 

$33, 760 

$536, 384 

$136, 554 

11, 496 

37, 391 

3,514 

1, 310 

749 

11, 039 

1, 449 

18, 934 

52, 614 

7,964 

2,791 

2,060 

22, 184 

8, 964 

135, 423 

241, 201 

31,011 

13, 364 

9,406 

140, 012 

37, 550 

12, 086 

35,814 

1, 167 

1, 170 

767 

15, 555 

2,943 

35, 299 

51,828 

3,912 

3, 504 

2,470 

37, 923 

7,287 

50, 521 

81, 318 

10, 607 

4, 175 

2,267 i 

33, 558 

13, 629 

30,906 

81,615 

6,542 

4,280 

2,292 

57, 458 

11, 739 

1 

37, 869 

52,944 

6,316 

2,887 

1,757 

36,822 

7,703 

22, 357 

79,051 

5,985 

4,565 

2,303 

56,948 ; 

12, 173 

1,257 

3,531 

451 

128 

167 

3,228 ! 

659 

2,882 

8,651 

2,199 

1, 834 

901 

11,974 1 

3, 630 

1, 261 

6,998 

1, 081 

1,750 

1, 018 

1 10, 547 

2,020 

11, 607 

14,989 

3,514 

3, 389 

2,242 

21,332 

7,171 

2,253 

4,701 

612 

294 

86 

9, 965 

1,508 

16, 720 

50,820 

4,529 

1, 594 

887 

9, 721 

3,817 

2,350 

6,214 

435 

300 

100 

1, 196 

500 


' 541 

35 


6 

208 

1 5 

2,301 

11, 195 

1,802 

300 

569 

3, 379 

1, 085 

5,777 

3,049 

97 



1, 096 

635 

346 

193 

25 

55 

372 


} 175 

3, 609 

436 

215 

40 

1, 081 

60 

520 

672 

75 

135 

59 

705 

340 

31, 671 

64, 322 

7,706 

3, 576 

2,017 

33, 029 

7,406 

300 

3,367 

210 

186 

70 

790 

367 

711 

1,163 

78 

7 

292 

1, 167 

99 

2,100 

3,646 

698 

382 

170 

2,556 

343 

1,174 

7,280 

1,009 

777 

442 

5,759 

1,436 

2,927 

7,676 

881 

640 

326 

3, 165 

1,397 

7,074 

10, 154 

844 

277 

242 

3, 625 

659 
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Table 6. — Number and Membership op 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and 
1936 


Churches, Value and Debt on 
Sunday Schools, by Districts, 


DISTRICT 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of mem- 
bers 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

debt on church 

EDIFICES 

ESPENDirURES 

SU] 

SCB 

NDAY 

[OOLS 

e> bo 
js S 

It 

o ^ 

§ 

1 

ca 

O fcO 

Xi p 

O ^ 

a 

§ 

B 

< 

O M 

oS 

£ 'S 

.C! «3 

O ^ 

i 

I 

® W) 

V. ^ 

51 

M 

M 

o 

A3 

o 

CQ 

Total 

1, 803 

499, 899 

1, 6S7 

$27, 690, 047 

528 

$4, 513, 606 

1,799 

$4, 697, 195 

1,658 

165, 947 

California-.- - 

Central - - 

Dakota 

Eastern 

Illmois 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Northwestern^ 

OMo 

Texas 

Wisconsin-— 

164 

226 

184 

131 

148 

139 

160 

61 

189 

212 

169 

3, 348 
33, 922 
32, 007 
60, 477 
41, 463 
44, 082 

60, 567 
42, 181 

8, 506 
66, 100 
45, 335 

61, 911 

w 

153 

209 

179 

129 

142 

137 
158 
52 
187 
174 ! 
160 

142, 004 
1, 131, 380 
921, 520 
5, 423, 298 
2, 324, 875 
1, 624, 570 

4, 154,835 
1, 926, 390 
378, 950 
5,174,680 
1,600,346 
2, 887, 199 

14 

40 1 

32 

91 

44 

46 

56 

46 

14 

53 

39 

53 

68,366 
153, 552 
47, 926 
1, 351,219 
272,435 
153,229 

834.975 
237, 734 

37. 555 

685.976 
250,263 
420,376 

20 

164 

224 

184 

131 

148 

139 

160 

61 

189 

211 

1C8 

49, 165 
266, 435 
173, 247 
758, 414 
412, 390 
376, 566 

649, 460 
376, 940 
94, 823 
753, 110 
337, 969 
448, 676 

18 

158 1 
210 
176 
126 
137 

^ 132 
! 148 

1 53 

183 

184 
133 

2. 036 
9, 922 
8, 145 
28, 542 
12, 961 
11,352 

20, 540 
10, 679 
3,061 
32, 512 
14, 805 
11,392 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

HISTORY 

The American Lutheran Church is the result of a merger in Toledo, Ohio, in 
August 1930, of the Joint Synod of Ohio and Other States, organized beptember 
1818, Somerset, Ohio; the Lutheran Synod of Buffalo, organized June 1846, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; and the Synod of Iowa and Other States, organized 1854, St. 

It is incorporated under the laws of the State of Illinois and maintains hoad"- 
quarters in Chicago, 111., and Columbus, Ohio. Its principal offices are located 
in Columbus, Ohio. Its work extends into 32 States, the District of Columbia, 
and 6 proTinces of Canada. It carries on foreign mission work in India and on 
the island of New Guinea, off the coast of Australia. 

DOCTRINE 

The American Lutheran Church accepts the canonical books of the Old and 
New Testaments as the inspired Word of God and the only infallible authority in 
aU matters of faith and life. It also accepts each and all of the symbolical books 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church as the true exposition and presentation of the 
faith once for all delivered unto the saints. In worship it is liturgical and, 
although uniformity is not demanded, it is generally observed. 

ORGANIZATION 

In polity the American Lutheran Church is both congregational and synodical. 
It is congregational in that the individual congregation is considered the highest 
judicatory in the affairs of the church, the district synods and the general body 
being advisory and having authority only in such matters as are entrusted to them 
by the congregations. In all the constitutions setting forth synodical rights and 
duties, this sovereignty of the congregation is jealously guarded. The polity is 
synodical in that the decisions of the district synods and of the general body are 
final in all questions referred to them. ^ ^ 

The district synods meet annually and the general body biennially. ^ Delegates 
to the general convention are chosen at the meetings of the district synods. 
JEighteen parishes belonging to the synod, including their pastors, constitute an 
electoral precinct, which is entitled to one clerical and one lay delegate. 


> This statcni^^nt was furnjslK'd by Kcv. WillUnii G. Sodt, stewardship socroUry, Anioricaii Liiihoran 
Church, 
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WORK 

The work of the American Lutheran Church is divided into five major depart- 
ments; American missions; foreign missions; Christian education; Christian char- 
ity; and ministerial relief. 

The major portion of its annual budget for American missions, amounting to 
approximately $250,000, is spent on home missions — ^the work of gathering the 
unchurched millions of America, regardless of race or color, into the Church of 
Jesus Christ and 205 home missionaries are active in 405 home-mission stations. 
Although the American Lutheran Church is preponderantly a rural church, much 
of its home mission activity is carried on in large industrial centers. 

^ Among the Ne^oes of the South, principally Maryland, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi,^ a beginning has been made in the work of Christian education and 
evangelization. The work of ministering to the spiritual needs of thousands of 
unchurched Mexicans in the State of Texas also is given attention. 

Considerable success is achieved in following the thousands of young men and 
women in the State universities and colleges in order to provide for their spiritual 
needs. 

The American Lutheran Church carries on foreign mission work in the Madras 
Presidency of India. Ten ordained white missionaries and 7 native pastors and 
several hundred teachers and catechists serve an Indian constituency living in 353 
towns and villages in this area. Its second foreign mission enterprise is located in 
the Madang area of the island of New Guinea, where 34 ordained missionaries and 
lay helpers, in addition to several hundred teachers, minister unto approxi- 
mately 15,000 native Christians. 

The American Lutheran Church places particular emphasis on Christian educa- 
tion, beginning with the child in the home and following through its college train- 
ing. Through its Board of Parish Education, it supervises the Christian training 
of nearly 200,000 Sunday-school pupils, and 50,000 pupils in other departments of 
education within the local congregations. The church owns and operates two 
theological seminaries, two colleges of senior rank, and three junior colleges. In 
addition to this it cooperates with other Lutheran bodies in maintaining a 
Lutheran college on the Pacific coast. 

In addition to encouraging local charities and the support of Lutheran inner 
mission agencies, the American Lutheran Church operates six homes for orphans, 
five homes for the aged, and three hospitals. One of these hospitals is an institu- 
tion for those afflicted with tuberculosis. Through its treasury for ministerial 
relief it gives aid to aged dependent pastors and their widows. At the present 
time a pension fund for workers in the church is being inaugurated. 

The youth of the church participates in the work of the American Lutheran 
Church in its own organization, the Luther League of the American Lutheran 
Church. The women^s organization is the Women's Missionary Federation of the 
American Lutheran Church and the men are developing active interest in the 
Lutheran Brotherhood of the American Lutheran Church. 

The Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, Ohio, with a branch in Chicago, 111., is 
the official publishing house of the church. Its principal activity is the publica- 
tion of Bibles, hymnals, Sunday-school material, devotional literature, and weekly 
church papers — the Lutheran Standard in English and the Kirchenblatt in 
German, it also publishes two theological journals and a paper for children. 

The total value of the property owned by the American Lutheran Church is 
approximately $35,000,000. 
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Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OP 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Bural 

Churches (local organizations), number 

1, 133 

482 

C51 

42.5 

57.5 

Members, number 

327, 472 

209, 956 

117, 516 

64.1 

35.9 


289 

436 

181 



Membership by sex: 






Male 

153, 010 

95, 164 

57, 846 

62.2 

37.8 

Female 

173, 068 

113. 580 

59,488 

65.6 

34.4 

Sex not reported 

1, 394 

1,212 

182 

86.9 

13.1 


88.4 

83. S 

97.2 



Membership by age. 






Under 13 years. 

75,047 

47, 885 

27, 162 

63.8 

36.2 

13 years and over 

248, 670 

160, 816 

87, 854 

64.7 

35.3 

Age not reported 

3,765 

1, 255 

2,500 

33.4 

66.6 


23.2 

22.9 

23.6 



Church edifices, number 

1, 115 

479 

636 

43.0 

57.0 

Value— number reporting 

1,101 

472 

629 

42.9 

57.1 


$24, 902, 814 

$18, 070, 695 

$6, 832, 119 

72.6 

27.4 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$24; 253 ; 411 

$17, 568, 129 

$6', 685; 282 

72.4 , 

27.6 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 

$649,403 

$502, 566 

$146,837 

77.4 

22.6 

Average value per church— 

$22, 618 

$38, 285 

$10, 862 



Debt— number reporting 

'492 

■310 

T82 

63.0 

37.0 

Amount reported 

$3, 441, 804 

$3, 075, 517 

$366, 287 

89.4 

10.6 

Number reporting “no debt” 

382 

106 

276 

27.7 

72.3 

Parsonages, number - 

706 

351 

355 

49.7 

50.3 

Value— number reporting 

644 

323 

321 

60.2 

49.8 

Amount reported 

$3, 339, 098 

$2, 042, 270 

$1, 296,828 

01.2 

38.8 

Expenditures : 






Churches reporting, number 

1,126 

481 

646 

42.7 

57.3 

Amount reported 

$3, 842, 636 

$2,617,408 

$1,225,228 

68.1 

31.9 

Pastors’ salaries 

$1,198,801 

$744,293 

$454, 608 

62.1 

1 37.9 

All other salaries 

$410,490 

$310,489 

$100,001 

76.6 

24.4 

Bepairs and improvements 

$341, 786 

$202, 027 

$139,769 

59.1 

40.9 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 






terest 

$289,764 

$229,969 

$69,795 

79.4 

20.6 

All other current expenses, includmg in- 






terest 

$786,984 

$590, 835 

$196, 149 

75. 1 

24.9 

Local relief and charity, Bed Cross, etc... 

$75, 198 

$64,969 

$20,239 

73.3 

20.9 

Home missions 

$93, 107 

$57, 263 

$35,844 

61.6 

38. 5 

Foreign missions 

$44,310 

$27,009 

$17,301 

61.0 

39,0 

To general headquarters for distribution. . 

$421,380 

$276, 578 

$144,802 

66.0 

34.4 

All other purposes 

$180,816 

$123,986 

$50,830 

68.6 

31.4 

Average expenditure per church 

$3,413 

$5,442 

$1,900 



Sunday schools: 



Churches reporting, number 

1,044 

464 

580 

44.4 

56.6 

Offlcers and teachers 

16,936 

9, 822 

6,114 

61. C 

38.4 

Scholars 

101,843 

66, 843 

35,000 

65.6 

34.4 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 






Churches reporting, number. 

425 

100 

235 

44.7 

66.3 

OfiBcers and teachers 

1,889 

1,097 

792 

58.1 

41.9 

Scholars 

21,433 

12, GOO 

8, 773 

59.1 

40.9 

Weekday religious schools : 






Churches reporting, number 

97 

64 

43 



Officers and teachers 

238 

138 

100 

58.0 

42.0 

Scholars 

2,990 

1,862 

1,128 

62.3 

37.7 

Parochial schools : 






Churches reporting, number 

9 

6 

3 



Officers and teachers 

169 

113 

66 

60.9 

““’"33.1 

Scholars™ - 

676 

666 

no 

83.7 

10.3 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

3 Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


1936 


1926 


19161 


19061 


Cimrclies (local organizations), number. 
Increase 2 over precedmg census*. 

Number 

Percent 


1, 133 

-47 

-4.0 


3,180 

15 

1.3 


1, 365 

158 

15.7 


1,007 


Members, number 

Increase over preceding census: 

Number-- 

Percent 

Average membership per church. 


327,472 

16, 047 
5 2 
289 


311, 425 

107,008 

52.3 

264 


204, 417 

25, 213 
14.1 
175 


179, 204 


178 


Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church. 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 


1,115 
1, 101 
$24,902,814 
$22,618 
492 

$3,441,804 


1,223 
1,118 
$22, 781, 698 
$20,377 
322 

$2,230,298 


1,148 

1,105 

$10,453,916 

$9,461 

406 

$1, 268, 705 


978 

927 

$6, 427, 392 
$6, 934 
335 
$763, 116 


Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting. 
Amount reported 


706 

644 

$3,339,098 


639 
381, 551 


478 

$1,890,218 


418 

$1,221, 237 


Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest— 

All other current expenses, including interest 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Not classified-- 

Average expenditure per church 


1, 126 
$3,842,636 
$1, 198,801 
$410,490 
$341, 786 
$289, 764 
$786,984 
$75, 198 
$93, 107 
$44, 310 
$421,380 
$180,816 


$3, 413 


1,165 
$5, 369, 446 

[$4,161,788 


$1, 166, 911 


$40, 747 
$4, 609 


1,135 
$2, 489, 105 

$1, 777, 042 

$536, 317 

$175, 746 
$2, 193 


Sunday schools ; 

Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars-.,. 


1,044 
15, 936 
101,843 


1,036 
13, 084 
100, 775 


1,024 
11, 448 
84 , 655 


885 
9,294 
70, 890 


1 Statistics for 1910 and 1906 are those reported for the Augustana Synod of the General Council. 

2 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Tbeeitobt, Membership bt Sex, and Sunday Schools, bt States, 1936 



NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHII 

> BT 1 

SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

1, 133 

482 

651 

327, 472 

209, 956 

117, 516 

153, 010 

173, 068 

1,394 

88.4 

1, 044 

15, 936 

101, 843 

New England: 














Maine 

3 

1 

2 

697 

285 

412 

348 

349 


99.7 

3 

2» 

125 

New Hampshire-- 

2 

2 


707 

707 


321 

386 


83.2 

2 

27 

103 

Vermont 

3 

1 

2 

501 

197 

304 

245 

256 


95.7 

3 

20 

82 

Massachusetts 

36 

32 

4 

15, 463 

14, 554 

909 

6,815 

7, 636 

1, 012 

89.2 

36 

665 

3, 718 

Rhode Island 

9 

7 

2 

4,285 

3, 570 

715 

2,034 

2, 251 


90 4 

8 

158 

72.5 

Connecticut 

29 

16 

13 

12, 157 

9, 014 

3,143 

5, 656 

6,501 


87.0 

24 

363 

1,973 

Middle Atlantic:. 







1 







New York 

36 

30 

6 

13, 683 

13, 162 

421 

6, 102 

7,481 


81.6 

33 

611 

3,501 

New Jersey 

14 

13 

1 

2,701 

2,421 

280 

1,223 

1, 478 


82.7 

13 

168 

791 

Pennsylvania 

46 

23 

23 

11,282 

7,993 

3,289 

5, 328 

6, 954 



89.5 

44 

591 

3,422 

E. North Central: 










! 




Ohio 

5 

5 


2,759 

2, 759 


1, 369 

1, 390 


98.5 

5 

113 

787 

Indiana 

13 

10 

3 

<415 

<402 

1,013 

2,098 

2,317 


90.5 

13 

219 

1, 368 

Illinois— 

111 

81 

30 

59, 964 

52, 381 

7,583 

27, 262 

32, 702 


83.4 

109 

2,725 

20, 425 

Michigan 

73 

36 

37 

16; 984 

13; 089 

<895 

7;835 

< 149 


85.6 

63 

'939 

< 693 

Wisconsin 

W. North Central: 

71 

18 

53 

10, 647 

4, 550 

6,097 

6, 155 

5, 492 

1 

93.9 

63 

638 

3, 524 

Minnesota 

333 

73 

260 

89, 222 

41,347 

47,^ 

42, 662 

46, 560 


91.6 

310 

4, 264 

27,726 

Iowa 

71 

27 

44 

22, 665 

10,846 

11,8^ 

10, 581 

11, 702 

382 

90.4 

69 

1 1,115 

7, 460 

Missouri 

4 

3 

1 

1, 777 

1, 712 

65 

846 

931 


90.9 

3 

89 

669 

North Dakota 

36 

6 

I 30 

4,353 

1,542 

2,811 

2,149 

2,204 


07.5 

28 

222 

1, 386 

South Dakota 

30 

3 

27 

5,467 

652 

4,915 

2, 698 

2,769 


97.4 

25 

270 

1, 605 

Nebraska 

46 

9 

37 

12,968 

3,958 

9, 010 

6,177 

6, 791 


91.0 

43 

730 

4, 201 

Kansas 

39 

6 

33 

10,161 

2,047 

8,114 

4,921 

5,240 


93.9 

37 

663 

3, 748 

South Atlantic: 














Maryland 

1 

1 


47 

47 


21 

26 


(0 

1 

4 

12 

Dist. of Columbia. 

1 

1 


53 

53 


18 

35 


0) 




Florida 

E. South Central: 

7 

4 

'1 

613 

348 

265 

311 

302 


103.0 

7 

76 

377 

Alabama 

2 

— 

2 

97 


97 

43 

54 


0) 

1 

5 

20 

AY. South Central: 














Texas 

15 

5 

10 

3,022 

899 

2,123 

1, 447 

1, 575 


91.9 

15 

203 

1,228 

Mountain: 














Montana 

6 

6 

1 

1,141 

1,114 

27 

499 

642 


77.7 

6 

65 

341 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

7 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1,072 

211 

848 

211 

224 

509 

103 

563 

108 


90.4 

95.4 

6 

2 

71 

16 

408 

140 

Colorado 

14 

10 


3,054 

2,839 

216 

1, 404 

1, 650 


85.1 

11 

180 

1,116 

Utah 

3 

3 


313 

313 


119 

194 


61.3 

2 

23 

106 

Pacific: 














AVashington 

26 

18 

8 

6,634 1 

6,066 

468 

2,999 

008 

3,635 


84.8 

25 

302 

1,940 

Oregon 

12 

6 

6 

2,063 

1,512 

551 

1, 155 


78.6 

10 

no 

502 

California 

27 

21 

6 

6, 494 

5,618 

876 

2,804 

3,690 


76.0 

25 

371 

2, 531 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 4. — Number and AIbmbership op Churches, 1916 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, or 1916] 


geographic division and 

STATE 


United States 

New England : 

Maine— 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey — 

Pennsylvania 

East North Central: 

Ohio - 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West North Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South Atlantic: 

Plorida 

East South Central: 
Alabama 

West South Central: 
Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah 

Pacific: 

Washington 

Oregon 

California - 

Other States 


NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

1936 

1926 

19161 

1936 

1926 

1916 1 

1, 133 

1, 180 

1, 166 

327. 472 

311, 425 

204,417 

3 

4 

4 

697 

482 

274 

3 

3 

3 

,501 

474 

454 

36 

36 

3:1 

15. 463 

13, 822 

7,041 

9 

9 

9 

4,285 

4,022 

2,783 

29 

29 

30 

12, 157 

11, 472 

7,484 

36 

38 

39 

13,683 

13, 707 

10, 238 

14 

16 

18 

2,701 

2,649 

1, 843 

46 

55 

58 

11, 282 

12, 801 

10,328 

5 

7 

5 

2,759 

3,137 

1, 3S2 

13 

13 

13 

4, 415 

3,477 

2, 545 

111 

112 

112 

59. 964 

55, 096 

37, 430 

73 

77 

76 

16, 984 

16, 238 

11, 116 

71 

68 

66 

10, 647 

10,942 

7,549 

333 

337 

319 

89, 222 

82,322 

53, 026 

71 

74 

83 

22,666 

22, 163 

14, 289 

4 

6 

6 

1,777 

1,644 

890 

36 

42 

36 

4,353 

4,180 

2,441 

30 

32 

30 

5,467 

5, 141 

2,852 

46 

49 

46 

12,968 

14,118 

9,261 

39 

40 

45 

10, 161 

11, 124 

8,651 

7 

5 

4 

613 

239 

137 

2 

3 

3 

97 

174 

74 

15 

16 

18 

3, 022 

3,295 

2,000 

6 

6 

6 

1, 141 

943 

651 

7 

8 

11 

1,072 

743 

743 

2 

4 

3 

211 

213 

84 

14 

14 

16 

3, 054 

2,747 

1,853 

3 

4 

5 

313 

336 

257 

26 

31 

34 

6,634 

5,835 

2,824 

12 

33 

14 

2,063 

1,850 

1, 271 

27 

24 

16 

6,494 

5,222 

1, 956 

M 

6 

5 

807 

827 

690 


Under 

13 

years 


MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 193S 


13 years 
and 
over 


Age 
not re- 
ported! 


Per- 

cent 

under 

133 


75. 047 


[248, 670 


3.756 


195 

21 

2,996 

799 

2,440 


3,792 

669 

2,442 


624 
1, 071 
13,298 
4,684 
2,293 


20, 659 
5,014 
398 
1,127 
1, 608 
3, 262 
2, 206 


178 

13 

561 


204 

258 

58 

814 

34 


1, 604 
415 
1,313 


502 

91 

12,467 

3,486 

9,717 


9,695 

2,042 

8,840 


2,135 
3,344 
46, 666 
12, 104 
8,221 


66, 578 
17,651 
1,379 
3,226 
3,959 
9,640 
7, 878 


435 


84 


2,111 


740 

814 

163 

2,240 

279 


5,015 

1,648 

5,130 

600 


389 


196 


196 

133 


1,985 


166 

77 


350 

197 


51 


23.2 


28.0 

18.8 

19.4 

18.6 

20.1 


28.3 

24.4 

21.6 


22.6 
24.3 
22 . 2 
27.9 
21 8 


23.7 

22.1 

22.4 

26.9 

27.6 

25.6 

21.9 


29.0 


21,6 * 

24.1 

27.6 

26.7 
10 9 


23.1 

20.1 

20.4 

25.7 


I Figures are for the Augustana Synod of the General Council 
* Based on membership with age classification reported ; not st 
» T«r»hiriA65* Maw t tr-A. o- Mnrvlnnd. 1: and District of Columbia. 1. 


lown where base is less than 100. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount op Church 

Debt by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

value of par- 
sonages 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

1, 133 

1, 115 

1, 101 

$24, 902, 814 

492 

$3, 441, 804 

644 

$3, 839, 098 

New England- 









Maine - 

3 

3 

3 

35, 000 

3 

5, 465 

1 

(') 

Vermont 

3 

3 

3 

33, 000 





Massachusetts 

36 

34 

34 

1, 337, 380 

24 

166, 205 

17 

119, 300 

Rhode Island 

9 

9 

9 

302, 500 

2 

38, 050 

7 

39,000 

Connecticut- 

29 

28 

27 

924, 830 

16 

116, 738 

14 

87,292 

MroDLE Atlantic: 









New York 

36 

35 

35 

1, 984, 251 

27 

427, 056 

20 

214, 000 

New Jersey 

14 

13 

13 i 

394, 192 

11 

97, 790 

6 

46,000 

Pennsylvania 

46 

46 

46 

881, 170 

17 

78, 715 

23 

115, 300 

East North Central: 









Ohio 

5 

5 

5 

265, 910 

3 

77, 300 

3 

31, 500 

Indiana 

13 ! 

13 

12 

266, 575 

7 

22.020 

7 

58, 500 

Illinois 

Ill 

110 

110 

5, 622, 037 

67 

967, 273 

75 

498, 234 

Michigan 

73 

71 

70 

1, 038, 820 

28 

172,327 

35 

161, 200 

Wisconsin 

71 

70 

70 

778, 219 

25 

95,393 

31 

127, 400 

West North Central: 









Minnesota— 

333 

330 

322 

4, 843, 719 

124 

511,811 

179 

794, 464 

Iowa 

71 

70 

70 

1, 602, 790 

34 

206, 392 

52 

246, 400 

Missouri 

4 

4 

3 

210, 000 

2 

49, 600 

3 

18, 500 

North Dakota 

36 

33 

33 

216, 600 

9 

10, 305 

16 

49, 200 

South Dakota 

30 

29 

29 

314, 500 

10 

13, 981 

18 

78, 500 

Nebraska 

46 

46 

46 

925, 915 

16 

67, 827 

34 

168, 000 

Kansas 

39 

39 

38 

! 921, 030 

13 

68, 200 

34 

151, 200 

South Atlantic: 









Florida 

7 

7 

7 

53, 500 

4 

8,486 

3 

11,500 

West South Central; 









Texas 

15 

15 

15 

259, 750 

6 

25, 500 

11 

69, 300 

Mountain: 









Montana 

6 

6 

6 

82, OOO 

2 

2, 950 

4 

20, 000 

Idaho 

7 

7 

7 

75,700 

1 

2, 000 

3 

12, 250 

Colorado. 

14 

14 

13 

189, 479 

4 

10,655 

11 

38, 400 

Ut^h 

3 

3 

3 

37, 000 

1 

1, 000 

2 

0) 

Pacific: 









Washington 

26 

20 

20 

450, 542 

13 

93,914 

10 

41, 408 

Oregon 

12 

12 

12 

169, 300 

5 

11, 433 

7 

23, 500 

California 

27 

26 

20 

582, 005 

15 

81, 313 

14 

82, 760 

Other States 

8 

* 

as 

106, 100 

3 

12, 200 

6 

37, 000 


I Amount included mifigures for "‘Other States/' to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual 
church, 

3 Includes: New Hampshire, 2 ; Maryland, 1; District of Columbia, 1; Alabama, 2; and Wyoming, 2. 
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Table 6. — Chxjkch Expenditukes by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 



Total 
number of 
churches 


EXPENDITURES 


geographic division and 

STATE 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors' 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs and 
improve- 
ments 

United States 

1, 133 

1, 126 

$3, 842, 636 

$1, 198, 801 

$410, 490 

$341, 786 

New England; 







Maine 

3 

3 

4, 647 

474 

152 

192 

Vermont 

3 

3 

2, 171 

1,424 

190 

84 

Massachusetts 

36 

36 

160, 295 

54, 552 

19, 880 

11,880 

Rhode Island 

9 

9 

40, 819 

11,961 

5,116 

2, 736 

Connecticut 

29 

29 

129,946 

33, 537 

8,839 

9,6m 

Middle Atlantic. 







New York 

36 

36 

203, 748 

52, 983 

22, 039 

18, 162 

New Jersey 

14 

34 

55, 752 

21, 220 

4, 064 

5, 124 

Pennsylvania 

46 

46 

130, 135 

45, 007 

11, 984 

14, 112 

East North Central- 







Ohio 

5 

5 

42, 254 

9, 225 

3, 512 

2, 472 

Indiana 

13 

13 

52,505 

19, 363 

4,447 

2, 816 

Illinois 

111 

111 

738, 537 

177, 026 

97, 519 

52, 663 

Michigan 

73 

71 

179, 262 

66, 632 

15, 408 

19, 658 

Wisconsin 

71 

71 

121, 127 

43, 993 

8,951 

7, 668 

West North Central; 







Minnesota 

333 

330 

948, 591 

292, 332 

111, 865 

102, 660 

Iowa 

71 

71 

294; 856 

90; 368 

27, 293 

33, 059 

Missouri 

4 

4 

23, 847 

6, 900 

3, 107 

769 

North Dakota 

36 

36 

37, 903 

16, 663 

2,367 1 

4, 437 

South Dakota 

30 

30 

50, 682 

20, 673 

3,239 i 

9, 076 

Nebraska 

46 

46 

143, 190 

52, 124 

16, 348 

8, 312 

Kansas 

39 

39 

117, 830 

41, 620 

10, 699 

5,848 

South Atlantic* 







rioi ida 

7 

7 

21, 192 

6,987 

706 

4, 923 

West South Gentrai.; 







Texas 

15 

15 

54, 372 

19,475 

5, 584 

5,850 

Mountain: 







Montana 

6 

6 

14, 521 

6,493 

1,128 

1,189 

Idaho 

7 

6 

15, 290 

6,804 

1, 527 

2,880 

Colorado 

14 

14 

35, 990 

13, 946 

3, 994 

2, 199 

Pacific: 






! 

Washington 

26 

26 

70, 235 

25, 604 

7,102 

3, 253 

Oregon 

12 

12 

26, 327 

10, 352 

' 2, 218 

2,697 

California 

27 

27 

103, 750 

40,901 

9, 865 

5, 189 

Other States. 

11 

1 10 

22, 962 

10, 162 

1, 347 

2,314 


' inchKies: New Hampshire, 2; Maryland, 1; District of Columbia, 1; Alabama, 2, ‘Wyoming, 2; and 
Utali, 2. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 
[Separate presentation is limited to States haring 3 or more churches reporting] 


ExPENDiTURES—continued 


QEOGRA.PHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local 

relief 

and 

charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

$289, 764 

$786, 984 

$75, 198 

$98, 107 

$44, 310 

$421, 380 

$180, 816 

New England: 








Maine. 

Vermont-- - 

1, 080 

2. 487 
251 

28 

10 

49 

12 

11 

50 

200 

124 

Massachusetts 

16, 445 

33. 678 

3,229 

2,129 

725 

14, 838 

2,939 

Rhode Island 

4, 150 

8,401 

1,294 

91 

17 

6,345 

708 

Connecticut 

4, 811 

39,671 

759 

3, 220 

599 

8,122 

20, 724 

Middle Atlantic: 








New York 

21, 086 

53, 504 

4,834 

5, 987 

2, 634 1 

14,944 

6, 676 

New Jersey 

4, 641 

12,113 

945 

859 

295 

5,284 

1, 207 

Pennsylvania 

3, 774 

29,511 

2,066 

1,289 

355 

19, 008 

3, 029 

East North Central: 








Ohio. 

3, 154 

14, 651 

1,024 

628 

155 

5, 869 

1, 564 

Indiana 

2,025 

10,329 

535 

1,316 

455 

4, 422 

6, 797 

niinois.— 

66, 416 

178, 658 

23, 752 

19, 733 

9, 083 

73, 121 

40, 566 

Michigan 

9,553 

34, 606 

1, 202 

2, 121 

1, 586 

22, 790 

5, 706 

Wisconsin 

19, 607 

20, 922 

724 

1, 933 

941 

11, 108 

5,280 

West North Central. 








Minnesota 

67, 542 

156, 922 

14, 772 

26, 150 

1 13,338 

122, 192 

40, 818 

Iowa 

17, 146 

55, 997 

6, 115 

10, 492 

6, 465 

31,028 

17, 893 

Missouri 

2, 550 

5,459 

40 

306 

163 

3. 443 

1,110 

North Dakota 

565 

8,451 

94 

301 

135 

4, 009 

881 

South Dakota 

820 

8,933 

1,044 

1, 003 

385 

4, 493 

910 

Nebraska 1 

6. 617 

17. 047 

2, 814 

3,421 

2,280 

24,231 

9, 996 

Kansas 

5,761 

20, 199 

3,766 

4, 391 

2, 678 

16, 860 

6, 008 

South Atlantic: 








Florida 

5, 424 

1.766 

331 

109 

95 

629 

222 

West South Central: 








Texas - 

3,125 

11, 627 

1, 187 

2,164 

597 

3, 425 

1,338 

Mountain: 








Montana 

' 875 

3. 635 

13 

14 

29 

817 

328 

Idaho 

250 

2,143 

52 

392 

11 

965 

266 

Colorado 

1, 200 

7,710 

693 

61 

49 

5, 153 

1, 085 

Pacific: 








Washington 

6, 347 

17,480 

909 

1,481 

741 

6, 685 

733 

Oregon 

3, 410 

3, 484 

403 

532 

366 

2, 864 

101 

California 

8,891 

22,448 

2,244 

2,294 

1,059 

7, OGl 

3, 198 

Other States 

1,000 

4,901 

419 

629 

63 

924 

603 
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Table 7 , — Number and Membership op Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Conpbeencbs 
OB Districts, 1936 



o 

49 

CQ 

1 

1 

VALUE OP 
CHURCH EDI- 
FICES 

DERT ON 
CHURCH EDI- 
FICES ‘ 

EXPENDITUPwES 

j SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

CONFERENCE OR 
DISTRICT 

Total nun 
church 

5 

o 

6 

X2 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

rimrches re- 
porting 

C3 

"o 

m 

Total 

1 , 133 

327, 472 

1, 101 

$24, 902, 814 

492 

$3, 441, 804 

1 1,126 

$3, 842, 636 

1.044 

101, 843 

Caliionnn 

27 

6,494 

26 

582,005 

15 

SI, 31S 

i 27 

103, 750 

25 

2, 533 

Columbia 

41 

9, 033 

41 

647, 042 

19 

107, 347 

! 40 

102, 602 

37 

2, 701 

Illinois 

159 

73, 479 

155 

6,603,001 

90 

1, 184, 107 

158 

910, 970 

151 

! 24, 623 

Iowa 

71 

22, 358 

69 

1, 536, 790 

32 

185, 798 

71 

292, 728 

68 

7, 319 

Kansas 

55 

14, 749 

53 

1, 316, 509 

19 

128, 355 

I 55 

174, 055 

SO 

5,421 

Minnesota 

353 

91, 472 

338 

5,101,944 

1 

125 

538,341 

1 350 

962, 514 

321 

28, 709 

Nebraska 

50 

13, 301 

50 

941,915 

19 

69, 127 

50 

149, 659 

47 

4, 370 

New England 

83 

33, 957 

79 

2,690,210 ! 

46 

327, 758 

83 

349, 378 

77 

6, 744 

New York 

102 

30, 278 

lOO 

3,557,523 j 

59 

691, 561 

102 

430, 781 

95 

8,495 

Red River Valley 

92 

14, 351 

91 

703, 525 i 

29 

29, 131 

92 

138, 362 

81 

4, 195 

Superior * 

63 

12, 178 

62 

733, 000 1 

26 

61, 025 

62 

121, 896 

58 

4.424 

Texas 

15 

3,022 

15 

259, 750 1 

6 

25, 500 

15 

54, 372 

15 

1, 22S 

Inter-Mountain Mis- 








14, 340 


345 

sion District 

Montana Mission Dis- 

7 

049 

7 

85, 600 

1 

1, 000 

6 

9 

trict 

Southeastern Mission 

6 

1, 141 

6 

82, 000 

2 

2,950 

6 I 

14, 521 

5 

341 

District 

9 

710 

9 

62, 100 

4 

8,480 

9 

22, 708 

8 

397 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ‘ 

HISTORY 

The iiiimigration from Sweden to America in the seventeenth century was not 
large nor did it continue, to any appreciable extent, longer than a brief period of 
time. It left its impress, however, on both the body politic and the religious life 
of this land. Several of the churches which these early immigrants from the 
North built are still in existence, albeit they no longer belong to the Lutheran 
Church, chief of which are Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) in Wilmington, Del., and 
Gloria Dei in Philadelphia. . . xi. . 4 . 

Another and a much stronger immigrant stream began to now into this country 
from Sweden in the forties of the last century. Then, as in the seventeenth 
century, did the immigrants bring with them men who were to care for their 

spiritual welfare. ^ . r - j 

The first of the congregations of the Augustana Synod to be organized was 
that in Now Sweden, Henry County, Iowa, in 1848, and the second was in 
Andover, Henry County, 111., in 1850. . . ^ -nt ' 

Men of the Augustana Synod, together with American, German, Norwegiai), 
and Danish Lutherans, organized the Synod of Northern Illinois in the fall of 1^51. 
In this body all of these worked together until 1860, when the Swedes and Nor- 
wegians withdrew and organized the Scandinavian Luth^an Augustana bynod 
of North America. Articles of faith were adopted as follows: The bcandi- 
navian Lutheran Augustana Synod of North America confesses the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as the revealed Word of God, to be the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. It holds to and confesses not only the three <^dest symbols of the 
church, the Apostolic, the Nicene, and the Athanasian, but ^Iso holds to the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession as a brief but true suminary of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian Church, understood through thmr development in the 
other symbolical writings of the Lutheran Church. In 1870 there occurred the 
friendly withdrawal of the Norwegian section for the purpose of organizing tt c 

Tills statomont, which Is substantially tho same as that Pgf^ljshed in voi 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Eev. T. O. Bersell, O. P., U. H. D., president of the Angnstana bynoa, nna 
approved by him In Its present form. 

275310—41— -T 
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Norwegian Lntlieran Conference. In 1894 the word “Scandinavian' ^ was dropped 
from the name, which thenceforth became the Evangelical Lutheran Augustana 
Synod of North America, or, in brief, the Augustana Synod. This synod was a 
part of the General Council, but formally withdrew from the council November 
12, 1918, and declined to enter the merger of the General Synod, the General 
Council, and the United Synod of the South, by which was formed the United 
Lutheran Church in America. In 1930 the Augustana Synod joined in the organ- 
ization of the American Lutheran Conference, a federation of five Lutheran general 
bodies. 

In the early days the Swedish language was used in the public worship, but 
now’ the English language is mostly used as the great majority of the membership 
is American-born. 

The s^mod is the center of authority. It convenes as a delegated body every 
year and is presided over by a president chosen quadrennially. The territory 
of the synod is divided into 12 conferences in the States and 1 in Canada, each of 
which meets annually. The voting members of each conference are the clergy 
and one lay delegate from each congregation of the conference. 

WORK 

The synod has one theological school, Augustana Theological Seminary, at Rock 
Island, lU. Augustana College, at the same place, is the oldest and strongest 
college and is owned and controlled by the synod as a whole. There are three 
other standard colleges, and one junior college, which are owned and controlled 
by individual conferences. 

* Its home naission activities are carried on in 34 States of the Union and in Canada 
at an expense of $250,000 per annum. Its foreign fields are in India, China, and 
Africa. Approximately 70 missionaries, missionaries’ wives included, are in the 
service of the Board of Foreign Missions. The outlay for this work amounts 
to $150,000 per year. 

The charity work of the synod is quite extensive, in that it conducts 1 deaconess 
motherhouse, 12 children’s homes, 18 homes for the aged, and 10 hospitals. 
Fifteen seamen’s missions and immigrant missions, homes for young wmmen, hos- 
pices, nurseries, etc., are maintained in New York City, Boston, Seattle, Minne- 
apolis. and Chicago. 

The receipts of the synod’s publication house, Augustana Book Concern, in 
Rock Island, 111., are about $350,000 annually. 

The property value and endowment funds of all the synod’s institutions total 
about $12,000,000. 

The executive offices of the president, the secretary of stewardship, the board 
of home missions, and the board of foreign missions, are located in Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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STATISTICS 

Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 

Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations), number 

2,400 

338 

2, 062 

14 1 

85 9 

Members, number 

516, 400 

154, 944 

361, 456 

30.0 

70 0 

Average membership per church 

215 

458 

' 175 



Membership by sex: 






Male- 

233, 838 

67, 995 

165, 843 

29.1 

70 9 

Female 

244, 171 

76, 858 

167, 313 

31 5 

68.5 

Sex not reported 

38, 391 

10, 091 

28, 300 

26.3 

73 7 

Males per 100 females 

95.8 

88 5 

99.1 



Membership by age* 






Under 13 years 

125 851 

36, 676 

89, 175 

29“ 1 

70.9 

13 years and over 

355, 483 

106, 027 

249, 456 

29 8 

70 2 

Age not reported 

35, 066 

12. 241 

22, 825 

34.9 

65.1 

Percent under 13 years i 

26.1 

25. 7 

26.3 



Church edifices, number 

2, 262 

330 

1,932 

14.6 

85.4 

Value — number reporting 

2,242 

327 

1,915 

14 6 

85 4 

Amount reported 

$25, 056, 616 

$11, 080, 572 

$13, 976,044 

44 2 

55.8 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$24,472,272 

$10, 873, 572 

$13, 598, 700 

44.4 

55.6 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936- 

$584, 344 

$207, OOO 

$377, 344 

35.4 

64.6 

Average value per church 

$11, 176 

$33, 886 

$7, 298 



Debt — number reporting 

'522 

'194 

328 

37 2 

62.8 

Amount reported 

$3,653,543 

$3, 145, 376 

$508, 167 

86 1 

13.9 

Number reporting "no debt’” 

1, 187 

83 

1, 104 

7.0 

93 0 

Parsonages , number 

1, 260 

225 

1, O^.*) 

17.9 

82.1 

Value-number reporting 

1, 054 

216 

838 

20.5 

79.6 

Amount reported 

$4, 340, 222 

$1, 286, 427 

$3, 053, 795 

29.6 

70 4 

Expenditures : 






Churches reporting, number 

2,363 

335 

2, 028 

14.2 

85.8 

Amount reported 

$3, 994, 253 

$1, 562, 938 

$2,431,315 

39.1 

60.9 

Pastors’ salaries 

$1,448,016 

$463, 794 

$984, 222 

32.0 

68.0 

All other salaries 

$340, 905 

$158, 638 

$182, 267 

46.6 

53 5 

Repairs and improvements 

$332, 350 

$118, 194 

.$214, 156 

35.6 

64.4 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 






terest 

$307, 115 

$208, 645 

$98,470 

67.9 

32.1 

All other current expenses, including in- 






terest 

$613, 465 

$355,417 

$258,048 

57.9 

42 1 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$77,245 

$29,463 

$47, 782 

38.1 

61.9 

Home missions 

$84,841 

$20,478 

$64, 363 

24.1 

75.9 

Foreign missions 

$89,396 

$20,198 

$69, 198 

22 6 

77.4 

To general headquarters for distribution-- 

$553,069 

$144,277 

$408, 792 

26 1 

73.9 

All other purposes 

$147, 851 

$43, 834 

$104, 017 

29.6 

70 4 

Average expenditure per church - 

$1, 690 

$4, 665 

$1, 199 



Sunday schools : 



Churches reporting, number 

1,792 

313 

1,479 

17.5 

82.5 

Officers and teachers 

[ 21, 650 

7,069 

14, 581 

32.7 

67.3 

Scholars - 

149, 682 

59,034 

90,648 

39.4 

60.6 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

1, 187 

193 

994 

16.3 

83.7 

Officers and teachers — 

4, 128 

1,030 

3,098 

25.0 

76.0 

Scholars™ - - 

47, 752 

14,027 

33, 725 

29.4 

70.6 

Weekday religious schools : 






Churches reporting, number - 

377 

65 

312 

17.2 

82.8 

Officers and teachers - 

1, 162 

242 

920 

20.8 

79.2 

Sdiolars 

14, 814 

2,982 

11,832 

20.1 

79.9 

Parochial schools ; 






Churches reporting, number - - 

66 

2 

53 

(») 

(2) 

Officers and teachers- 

334 

37 

297 

n. 1 

88.9 

Scholars - 

2,040 

206 

1,835 

10.0 

90.0 


t Baaed on membership with age classification reported. 
» Percent not shown where base is less than 100, 
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Table 2. — CoiiPAEATivE Sommaet, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Cirajcliea Qocal organizations), number. — 

Increase ^ over precedmg census: 

Number - 

Percent - 

Members, number.. 

Increase ^ over preceding census: 

Number. - 

Percent 

Average membership per church 

Chiirch edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported. 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported - 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest.. 
All other current expenses, including interest. 
Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc. . 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution. 

All other purposes. 

Not classified 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday Bchools; 

Churches reporting, number™ 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


1936 

1926 

19161 

19081 

2,400 

2, 554 

2,740 

2,349 

-154 

-186 

391 


-6.0 

-6.8 

16.6 


516, 400 

496, 707 

318, 650 

326,007 

19, 693 
4.0 

178, 057 
55.9 

-7,357 

-2.3 



215 

194 

116 

139 

2,262 

2,312 

2,265 

1,893 

2,242 
$25, 056, 616 

2,278 

2,259 

1,826 

$24, 822, 215 

$11, 501, 919 

$6,820,436 

$11, 176 

$10,896 

$5, 092 

$3,735 

522 

475 

434 

366 

$3, 653, 543 

$2, 298, 537 

$761, 119 

$386, 461 

1,260 

1,054 




853 

662 

500 

$4,340,222 

$4,617,621 

$2,241,749 

$1, 321, 324 

2,363 

2,497 
$5, 786, 977 

2,679 
$2, 639, 552 


$3,994, 253 
$1, 448, 016 
$340, 905 


$332, 360 
$307, 115 
$613, 465 
$77, 245 
$84, 841 

•$3, 974, 438 

$1, 760, 801 


$89, 396 
$553, 069 
$147, 851 

$1,782,725 

$29, 814 
$2, 318 

$689, 234 

$89, 617 
$985 


$1, 690 


1, 792 

1, 660 

1, 504 

1,406 

21, 650 

14, 463 

10, 111 

8, 165 

149,682 

131, 147 

82,366 

71, 423 


1 Statistics forT916 and 1906 include Hauge’s Synod, Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church, and the 
United Norwegian Church, which combined in 1917 to form theNorwegian Lutheran Church of America. 
3 A minus sign (--) denotes decrease. 
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Table 3. — Numbee and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


geographic divi* 

SION AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States... 

2, 400 

838 

2, 062 

516,400 

154, 944 

861,456 

233, 838 

244, 171 

38.391 

95.8 

1,792 

21,650 

149,682 

New England: 














Maine 

1 

1 


462 

462 


222 

240 


92.5 

1 

14 

80 

New Hampshire. 

1 

1 


309 

309 


160 

149 


107.4 

1 

2L 

98 

Massachusetts. - . 

2 

2 



355 

355 


82 

73 

200 

(0 

2 

13 

55 

Rhode Island 

1 

1 


75 

75 


33 

42 


(0 

1 

9 

25 

Middle Atlantic: 













New York 

14 

14 


7,578 

7, 578 


3, 581 

3, 822 

175 

93 7 

14 

526 

4, 055 

New Jersev 

5 

5 


1,377 

1,377 


' 660 

717 


92 1 

5 

90 

'603 

Pennsylvania 

1 

1 


200 

200 




200 


1 

8 

25 

E. N. Central; 














Ohio 

2 

2 


620 

620 


265 

355 


74.6 

2 

36 

190 

Illinois 

62 

36 

26 

20, 801 

14, 272 

6,529 

8,356 

9, 546 

2,899 

87 6 

60 

1,091 

9, 730 

Michigan 

17 

6 

11 

2, 983 

1,807 

1,176 

1, 366 

1, 617 


84.5 

12 

166 

1, 155 

Wisconsin 

342 

50 

292 

100, 912 

30,042 

70i 870 

46, 064 

4?; 781 

7,067 

96 4 

262 

8,208 

21, 795 

W. N. Central: 














Minnesota 

732 

90 

642 

173, 540 

48, 535 

125, 005 

79,127 

81, 724 

12, 689 

96.8 

542 

6,856 

47, 849 

Iowa 

162 

20 

142 

48, 201 

10, 134 

38, 067 

22, 913 

23, 876 

1,412 

96.0 

140 

2, 011 

14, 611 

North Dakota. -- 

527 

18 

509 

74, 185 

12,030 

62, 155 

34,123 

35, 053 

5, 009 

97,3 

332 

3,088 

19, 042 

South Dakota — 

243 

IS 

225 

45, 084 

9,117 

35,967 

19, 740 

20, 303 

5,041 

97.2 

194 

2,311 

15, 666 

Nebraska 

17 

2 

15 

3, 053 

617 

2,436 

1, 319 

1, 374 

360 

96.0 

14 

156 

1,626 

IvflTisas 

6 

2 

4 

637 

230 

407 

316 

321 


98.4 

6 

57 

344 

South Atlantic: 














Virginia 

1 


1 

219 


219 

99 

120 


82.5 

1 

14 

90 

W.S. Central: 














Texas 

9 

3 

6 

2,318 

389 

1,929 

1, 152 

1, 166 


98 8 

7 

106 

748 

Mountain: 













Montana 

132 

17 

115 

13,363 

3,605 

9,758 

5, 498| 

5, 830 

2,035 

94.3 

91 

721 

4, 631 

Td«.hn 

14 

3 

11 

1, 619 

882 

637 

722 

797 


90,6 

11 

105 

670 

Wy'^Tnirij? _ , 

2 

1 

1 

190 

140 

50 

80 

110 


72.7 

2 

21 

126 

Colorado 

11 

3 

8 

1, 105 

646 

459 

327 

337 

441 

97.0 

8 

69 

380 

Pacific: 













1 

Washington 

65 

22' 

43 

10,881 

6,644 

4, 237 

4,889 

5, 604 

388 

87.2 

55 

603 

4,299 

Oregon 

12 

6! 

7 

2,155 

1, 126 

1,029 

1, 065 

1,090 


97.7 

11 

114 

729 

California 

19 

15 

4 

4,278 

3,752 

626 

1, 679 

2,124 

475 

79.0 

17 

236 

1, 271 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 4. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP 

BY AGE, 1930 

1938 

1936 

19161 

19061 

1936 

1926 

19161 

19061 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

re- 

ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

133 

TTnited States 

2,400 

2, 554 

2,740 

2, 349 

516,400 

496, 707 

31S, 650 

326,007 

125, 851 

355,483 

36, 086 

26.1 

New England: 














2 

2 

3 

1 

355 

475 

501 

200 



355 


Middle Atlantic: 













New York--- 

14 

15 

11 

9 

7, 578 

5,706 

2,160 

1, 742 

1, 992 

5, 211 

375 

27.7 


5 

6 

4 

4 

1, 377 

1, 904 

637 

571 

585 

792 


42.5 

E. N, Central: 











Ohio 

2 

2 

4 

2 

620 

450 

394 

100 

150 

470 


24.2 

Illinois 

62 

62 

72 

60 

20, 801 

16, 988 

11, 847 

12.613 

3, 781 

13, 990 

3, 030 

21.3 

Michigan 

17 

23 

32 

36 

2,983 

3,115 

8, 164 

3, 805 

801 

2, 182 


26.9 

Wisconsin 

342 

366 

391 

384 

100, 912 

lOi; 480 

72 ; 221 

76, 509 

23, 630 

72, 256 

5, 026 

24.6 

W. N. Central: 













Minnesota 

732 

754 

790 

736 

173, 540 

168, 622 

102, 114 

110, 964 

42, 488 

118, 915 

12, 137 

26.3 

Iowa 

162 

169 

204 

207 

48, 201 

46, 214 

33,791 

39, 837 

12, 816 

33, 112 

2, 273 

27.9 

North Dakota 

527 

566 

615 

458 

74, 185 

74,301 

44,781 

38, 839 

18, 513 

61, 124 

4, 548 

26.6 

South Dakota 

243 

266 

290 

229 

45,084 

41, 778 

26, 269 

25,032 

11, 364 

30, 107 

3, 613 

27.4 

Nebraska 

17 

19 

21: 

28 

3, 053 

3,011 

1,870 

2,082 

831 

1,862 

360 

30.9 

Kansas. 

6 

6 

6 

13 

637 

516 

404 

646 

105 

632 


16.6 

South Atlantic: 













Virginia 

1 

4 

1 

1 

219 

334 

44 

32 

37 

182 


16.9 

W. S. Central* 













Texas 

9 

12 

10 

8 

2,318 

2, 546 

1, 550 

1, 371 

483 

1, 835 


20.8 

Mountain: 









Montana 

132 

126 

120 

32 

13, 363 

8,782 

5,302 

1,865 

3, 586 

8, 093 

1, C84 

30.7 

Idaho 

14 

16 

14 

17 

1, 519 

1, 707 

610 

649 

415 

1, 104 


27.3 

Colorado 

11 

11 

9 

5 

1,105 

914 

395 

82 

230 

721 

164 

24 2 

Pacific: 













Washington 

65 

85 

95 

77 

10, 881 

10, 909 

6, 626 

5, 236 

2, 175 

7, 670 

1,030 

22.1 

Oregon 

12 

16 

25 

14 

2,155 

2,318 

1, 885 

1, 125 

622 

1,033 


24.2 

California 

19 

20 

16 

21 

4,278 

3,059 

1, 661 

1, 856 

1, 117 

2, 686 

475 

29.4 

Other States 

3 6 

9 

7 

7 

1,236 

1,678 

618 

853 

230 

1,006 


18.6 


1 Statistics for 1916 and 1906 include Range’s Synod, Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church, and the 
United Norwegian Church. 

3 Based on membership with age classification reported. 

• Includes* Maine, 1; New Hampshire, 1; Rhode Island, 1; Pennsylvania, 1; and ■Wyoming, 2. 
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Table 5. — Value op Chueches and Paesonagbs anjd Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices 



"o 

<a 

church 

VALUE OF CHURCH { 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OP 
PARSONAGES 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total num 
churche 

Number of 
edifices 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

United States 

2, 400 

2, 262 

2, 242 

S25, 056, 618 

522 

S8, 658, 548 

1,054 

$4, 840, 222 

Middle Atlantic: 









New York 

14 

14 

14 

901, 446 

12 

272,382 

5 

46,728 

New Jersey 

5 

5 

5 

117, 000 

4 

46,400 

‘ 5 

28, 500 

East North Central: 









Illinois 

62 

60 

60 

1, 659, 166 

28 

496,917 

36 

208, 600 

Michigan 

17 

17 

17 

173,000 

4 

27, 098 

8 

23,600 

Wisconsin.- 

342 

332 

329 

4,520,994 

78 

437,098 

156 

764, 830 

West North Central: 









Minnesota 

732 

69S 

688 

8,398,863 

159 

1, 469, 077 

1 312 

1, 360, 561 
550,250 

Iowa - 

162 

160 

160 

1,994,537 

27 

77, 518 

1 108 

North Dakota i 

527 

483 

479 

S, 151, 263 

68 

304, 094 

! 193 

558, 279 

South Dakota 1 

243 

234 

233 

2,089,975 

56 

189, 169 

i 115 

405, 750 

Nebraska 

17 

17 

17 

139, 700 

6 

29,855 

11 

30, 500 

Kansas 

6 

6 

6 

32, 500 

1 

1,680 

2 

(0 

West South Central: ! 









Texas 

9 

8 

8 

100, 300 

2 

3, 190 

t 6 

16, 000 

Mountain: 









Montana 

132 

102 

101 

465, 670 

39 

63,046 

36 

116, 700 

Idaho 

14 

14 

14 

52, 750 
83,300 

1 

7, 500 

7 

12, 200 

Colorado 

11 

8 

8 

4 

24,525 

2 

0 ) 

Pacific: 









Washington 

65 

63 

63 

630, 852 

15 

114,144 

29 

86, 384 

Oregon — ! 

12 

12 

12 

85, 900 

3 

13, 300 

7 

26, 000 

California 

19 

19 

18 

256, 600 

11 

61, 620 

10 

50,340 

Other States 

11 

10 

>10 

204,000 

4 

14,930 

6 

65,000 


1 Amount included in figures for ‘"Other States,’" to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual church. 
^ Includes 2 churches each in the States of Massachusetts and Ohio; and 1 in each of the following — Maine, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Wyoming. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having S or more cliurclies reporting] 





expenditures 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total num- 
ber of 
churches 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors' 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs and 
improve- 
ments 

United States 

2, 400 

2, 363 

$3, 994, 253 

$1,448,016 

$340,805 

$332, 350 

Middle Atlantic. 

New York 

14 

14 

7fi, 133 

18,628 

14, 320 

2,996 

New Jersey 

5 

5 

18,126 

7,500 

1,110 

1, 680 

East North Central: 





18, 474 

12,999 

Illmois 

fi2 

Cl 

222, 535 

73, 701 

Michigan 

17 

17 

33, 734 
699, 169 

13, 802 
233, 368 

2, 011 

3, 941 

W’’isconsm 

342 

337 j 

G5, 462 

60, 751 

West North Central: 





121, 328 


Mmnesota 

732 

724 

1, 366, 156 

457,462 

128, 396 

Iowa 

162 

161 

382, 707 

135, 606 

33, 917 

30, 062 

North Dakota 

527 

516 

473, 621 

195, 839 

1 37, 131 

[ 38, 307 

South Dakota 

243 

238 

323, 355 

131, 314 

1 22, 544 

1 26, 281 

Nebraska 

17 

16 

19,895 

8, 680 

922 

1, 717 

Kansas 

6 

6 

4,459 

2, 801 

70 

163 

West South Central: 





1, 078 


Texas 

9 

9 

17,801 

8, 735 

1, 185 

Mountain: 







Montana... 

132 

127 

105, 052 

54, 072 

4, 234 

7, 755 

Idaho 

14 

14 

13, 696 

8,437 

465 

917 

Colorado 

11 

11 

11, 322 

4, 540 

154 

600 

Pacific: 







Washington 

66 

65 

107,001 

45, 587 

8, 594 

8, 919 

Oregon 

12 

12 

i 20, 179 

11, 104 

1,150 

1,473 

California 

19 

19 

! 73,490 

25,140 

5, 190 

2,228 

Other States 

11 

1 11 

25,822 

11, 700 

2, 451 

1, 390 


EXPENDiTtjRES— continued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, 
excluding 
interest 

Other cur- 
rent 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local re- 
lief and 
chanty 

Home 

mis- 

sions 

Foreign 

mis- 

sions 

To gen- 
eral 
head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States,.,..—... 

$807, 115 

$618,465 

$77, 245 

S84, 841 

$89, 396 

$553, 069 

$147, 851 

Middle Atlantic: 








New York 

4,790 

26,208 

2,489 

1.105 

266 

5, 037 

296 

New Jersey 

650 

6,136 

708 



1,013 

430 

East North Central: 






Illinois 

17, 371 

62,026 

4, 251 

3,917 

4, 294 

17, 987 

7,516 

Michigan 

2, 040 

6,695 

568 

316 

381 

2, 095 

1,886 

W iscohsin 

62, 895 

94. 680 

12, 678 

16,451 

17,823 

113, 870 

22, 291 

W EST South Central; 








Minnesota 

93, 886 

203,335 

26,497 

35, 945 

40, 676 

204, 333 

55, 398 

Iowa 

17, 350 

40,096 

7, 533 

10, 447 

10, 877 

74, 060 

22, 169 

North Dakota 

41, 715 

64,984 

9,409 

7,258 

8,032 

64, 806 

16,140 

South Dakota 

18, 375 

50,697 

4,988 

4, 433 

3,894 

60,431 

10, 398 

Nebraska 

1. 300 

4,686 

136 

276 

292 

1,470 

518 

Kansas.. . .. 

205 

279 

16 



886 

40 

West South Central: 








Texas 

940 

1,269 

286 

2,690 

50 

736 

882 

Mountain: 

1 







Montana 

12, 001 

13, 768 

1,784 

766 

836 

1 7, 235 

1 2, 001 

Idaho 

' 460 

1,345 

400 

195 

189 

1, 061 

237 

Colorado 

1, 284 

2,618 

837 

60 

66 

783 

400 

Pacific: 








W ashington 

9,697 

16, 366 

3,470 j 

919 

880 

i 9, 022 

3, 047 

Oregon— 

1,225 

1,998 

238 i 

167 

163 

2, 266 

410 

California 

19, 619 

11, 161 

1,259 

917 

788 

! 5,027 

1, 861 

Other State.*? 

1, 512 

6,221 

860 



1 972 

726 





t Includes 2 churches in each oi the following States— Massachusetts, Ohio, and Wyoming: and 1 in eiich 
of the following— Maine, New Hampshire* Rhode Island. Pentisvlvania. and Yirsrinia. 
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Table ?•— Number and Membership of Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Districts, 


1936 


DISTRICT 

Total n umber of 
churches 

Number of members 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

Total 

2,400 

516, 400 

2, 242 

$26. 056, 616 

522 

$3. 653, 643 

2, 863 

$3,994,253 

1,792 

149.682 

Eastern 

443 

132, 702 

430 

7 , 304, 306 

128 

1, 159, 525 

437 

1, 053,684 

359 

37,011 

Northern Minnesota. _ 

415 

72, 102 

376 

2, 859, 815 

78 

301, 247 

408 

482, 164 

280 

19, 963 

Southern Minnesota. 

332 

106, 312 

326 

5, 894, 998 

86 

1, 329, 680 

331 

918, 407 

272 

29,459 

Iowa 

174 

50, 353 

170 

2,085,837 

29 

77, 388 

173 

399,242 

149 

15, 405 

South Dakota 

276 

49, 936 

262 

2, 337, 825 

66 

249,549 

270 

358, 704 

220 

17, 731 

North Dakota 

5^ 

72, 770 

470 

3, 077, 263 

65 

276,444 

509 

462, 884 

327 

18. 509 

Rocky Mountain 

151 

16, 062 

121 

565,820 

42| 

71, 865 

146 

132, 721 

108 

t 5 , 780 

Pacific - 

89 

16, 163 

87 

930, 752 

28 

187,845 

89 

186,447 

77 

j 6,824 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

HISTORY 

There were Norwegians in America before 1825. The immigration from 
Norway to America that developed into historical proportions, however, had its 
beginning in that year. It developed into a mighty stream. 

The Norwegian immigrants came to America to make this country their home, 
and most of them selected the northern part of the Mississippi Valley as the 
place of their abode. There are some large Norwegian congregations in a few 
cities on the Atlantic coast, and many congregations of later date have been 
established on tlie Pacific coast and in Canada. The larger settlements, how- 
ever, were made in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan, the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Texas, and Montana. 

In Norway the church is a department of the national Government, and its 
confession is Lutheran, It was natural that the immigrants should transplant 
their confession to the American soil; but they could not transplant their native 
church polity. In Norway, since the administration of church affairs was in 
the hands of the Government, the people as such gave no thought to the matters 
of church organization. As a consequence, the immigrants were without ex- 
perience in tliis field. Yet when they came to America, they settled in groups 
and early began to organize congregations; later the congregations were organized 
into units called '^church’^ or ^‘synod.’^ 

Inasmuch as neither state nor church authorities in Norway made any exertion 
to guide the social and religious activities of the Norwegian immigrants in their 
MOW environment, there appeared no single effective force as a unifying factor in 
church matters. On the other hand, there were forces operating among the 
people which promoted diverging tendencies. Toward the close of the eighteenth 
century a great religious awakening spread over Norway, of which the principal 
insirument was the layman, Hans Nielsen Hauge (born 1771). Among the early 
immigrants was the ‘‘Haugean” lay preacher, EUing Eielsen, who emigrated in 
1839 and settled at Middle Point, 111.^ He was ordained in 1843 and was the 
moving spirit in organizing the Evangelical Lutheran Church of America in 1846. 
This was the first synod organized among the Norwegians in America. In 1843 
came C. L. Clausen, another lay preacher, who had been educated as a teacher, 
and was sent by the “Haugeans^* as a religious instructor for the Norwegians in 
America. He came to Muskego, Wis., where he was ordained to the ministry in 
October of the same year. J. W. C. Dietrichson, ordained in Norway, came in 
1844, as pastor for the congregation at Ko.shkonong, Wis.j 

1 1'Ws statoniont is a revised edition of 
Bodies, 1926, brought up to date by Dr. 
and npt>roved by bim iu its present form. 


the vstatemont published in vol. II of the Report on Religions 
L. A, Vigness, editor of '‘Luthereneren,” Minneapolis, Mmn., 
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In 1848 came H. A. Stub, and in 1850 A. C. Preus, both graduates from the 
divinity college at the University' of Norway. Under their leadership was 
organized the Synod for the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Chujch of America, 
commonly called the Norw^egian Synod at Koshkonong, Wis., in 1853- 

In 1860, at Clinton, Wis., Norwegians and Swedes organized the Scandinavian 
Augustana Synod. Nine years later this synod was amicably divided along 
national lines. Then appeared a new movement, which sponsored a different 
form of church polity and which resulted in the formation of the association 
knowm as the Norwegian- Danish Conference. In the oldest synods the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of America, an effort was made to revise the constitution. 
Under the new constitution, which was adopted in 1875, the body assumed the 
name of Hauge Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Synod, commonly called the 
Hauge Synod. Later a group, led by Eielsen, withdrew and reorganized under the 
old constitution. The Norwegian Synod, the second oldest synod, became 
involved in a theological controversy which brought about a schism in 1887. 
The pastors and congregations that withdrew associated themselves together 
under the name of the ^^Anti-Missourian Brotherhood.^' ^ 

In the year 1890 there were among the Norwegian Lutherans the following 
synods: The Hauge Synod of 1846, the Norwegian Synod of 1853, the Norwegian 
Augustana Synod of 1860, the Norwegian-Danish Conference of 1860, the Anti- 
Missourian Brotherhood of 1887, and the reorganized Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America. 

From 1860 five synods and from 1887 six synods competed in offering Lutheran 
church homes to Norwegian immigrants. This competition and possibility 
of choice to suit individual preference accounts in a great measure for the fact 
that such large percentages of the emigrants from Norway remained true to the 
Lutheran confession. 

The immigration period had its problems, among which the gathering of the 
immigrants into the church was possibly the greatest. The transition from a 
Norwegian-speaking church to an English-speaking church began at the close 
of the nineteenth century. During this period cooperation was essential, and 
rivalry among the synods would be suicidal. This helped to bring success to 
movements for consolidation. Attempts at merging synods date back to 1852. 

In 1887 the ''Anti-Missourian Brotherhood'" invited the various Norwegian 
Lutheran Synods to merge. The result was that the Norwegian Augustana 
Synod, the Norwegian-Danish Evangelical Lutheran Conference, and the Nor- 
wegian Anti-Missourian Brotherhood all merged in 1890 into the United Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church in America. The Hauge Synod had taken part in the 
negotiations but withdrew before the merging. 

The United Norwegian Lutheran Church constantly worked for merging of 
the Norwegian Lutheran synods, but it was destined to experience a schism in 
1893, when a part withdrew and formed the Norwegian Lutheran Free Church. 

In 1905 the Hauge Synod took up the question of union with the other Norwegian 
Lutherans — the Synod for the Norwegian Church, the United Norwegian Church, 
and the Lutheran Free Church. The Norwegian Synod and the United Church 
responded cordially. The Free Church expressed its sympathy, but under its 
organization, lacking the corporate unity of the other bodies, it could not as a 
body enter the proposed organization. Definite action approving a suggested 
plan of union was adopted by each body, and there was a joint meeting of the 
three bodies at St. Paul, Minn., June 9, 1917, at which the union was formally 
adopted and took effect immediately. Thus the Norwegian Lutherans in the 
United States and Canada celebrated the quadricentennial of the Protestant 
Reformation by bringing together 3 organizations into 1, with a membership of 
about 2,500 congregations, in which 1,215 pastors ministered to the spiritual 
needs of 445,000 souls. 

DOCTRINE 

The church believes, teaches, and confesses that the Holy Scriptures, the canon- 
ical books of the Old and the New Testaments, are the revealed Word of God and, 
therefore, the only source and rule of faith, doctrine, and life. It accepts as a 
true statement of the doctrine of the Word of God the ecumenical symbols, the 
Apostolic, the Nicene, and the Athanasian exoeds, the Unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession, and Luther's Small Catechism. 

• The term '‘Anti-Missourian" was applied to the group which In this controversy opposed the F. vaugeJl- 
cal f/utheran Hynod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, briefly called the Missouri Synod. 
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In regard to church rites, each congregation may decide for itself; but in order 
that there may be uniformity, the church recommends that the congregations use 
the ritual of the Church of Norway, modified according to the prevailing require- 
ments in the American environment. 

ORGANIZATION 

Beginning with 1917, the national, or rather, the international organization, 
held general conventions once every 3 years; in the second intervening year, 
when no special international convention was held, the nine constituent districts 
met in annual convention, each within its respective territory. Under this 
arrangement the district meetings were given legislative authority. Any resolu- 
tion passed during the same year by t'wo-tJiirds of the district conventions became 
a law for the general body. This method proved unsatisfactory, and in 1926 the 
constitution and charter were changed, making the general body the only legis- 
lative unit. The calendar was changed from a triennium to a biennium. 

In 1917 the organization was made up of nine districts, of which one comprises 
that part of the church which lies in the Dominion of Canada. 

The nine district presidents, together with the president of the general body and 
a lay member elected by each of the nine subdivisions, constitute a “church 
council,’^ whose duties are to decide questions referred to it by the church or any 
of the districts; to see that the decisions of the church are carried out, and work 
to obtain the object of the church; to supervise the educational institutions; to 
ascertain that the candidates for the ministry are regularly called and examined 
and have satisfactory testimonials as to true vital Christianity; to hold colloquy 
with pastors applying for admission to the church and make recommendations 
concerning them; and to mediate in disputes when such service is requested. 

WORK 

The report of the board of education of the church in 1936 shows 1 theological 
seminary, 4 standard colleges, 5 junior colleges, and 1 academy. These institu- 
tions served 3,497 students during the school year, 1936-37. The appropriation 
made by the church in 1936 for education was $277,764. The church also pro- 
vides for religious work among Lutheran students at tax-supported and other 
nondenominational institutions. 

The home mission work of the church is directed by a board, supplemented by 
district committees, which cooperate with it in the assignment and support of 
mission pastors. It conducts a seamen's mission in San Francisco, Calif., Seattle, 
Wash., Bremerton, Wash., and Ketchikan, Alaska. It carries on work among 
the American Indians and among the natives in Alaska; among the deaf, mute, 
and blind in State institutions for these defectives. It superintends the work of 
synodical evangelists and in a measure aids the book mission, which distributes 
free tracts. For home missions the church in 1936 appropriated the sum of 
$227,261. Church extension is also a function of this board. Its principal fund 
was $368,967 and loans outstanding were $350,305.^ 

The foreign mission work is carried on in China, Madagascar, and South 
Africa. The report for 1936 shows for these fields, 30 stations, 94 missionaries, 
and 863 native workers. The amount appropriated in 1936 by the church for this 
work was $267,663. While the church in its corporate capacity does not support, 
yet many of its members do contribute to, the Zion Society for Israel, the 
Lutheran Orient Mission Society for the Mohammedans in Persia, and the Santal 
Mission. . , , j 

Through a board of charities, the church maintains two deaconess homes and 
hospitals, one owned directly by the church and valued at $516,620. It maintains 
9 homes for the aged, with 379 inmates; 7 children's homes, with 463 children; 
3 rescue homes, 18 city and slum missions, and 6 home-finding organizations. 
It carries on day nurseries and juvenile court work. 

The church conducts an extensive publishing business through its Augsburg 
Publishing House in Minneapolis, Minn., doing an annual business of over $500,000, 
The church maintains a system of pensions for retired pastors. It is included m 
the general budget for benevolences. The appropriation made for this cause m 
1936 was $80,804. The Augsburig publishing house gives 40 percent of its profits 
toward the annuities of the pensioners. , , , ^ j x- 

In addition to the above boards the church has four very helpful and active 
organizations that cooperate with it in its work. These are the Women s Mis- 
sionary Federation, the Lutheran Daughters of the Keformation, the Young 
People's Luther League, and the Choral union. 
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Religious instruction of the children and youth has been a function of every 
Norwegian Lutheran congregation since early pioneer days. The earliest forms 
were in the ‘ 'peripatetic” weekday and vacation schools conducted in the homes 
long before schoolhouses and churches were built. 

Three forms of religious instruction were in vogue long before Sunday schools 
were started, namely, (1) weekday schools in winter where no public schools 
were conducted; (2) summer vacation schools, generally for 2 months, after the 
close of public schools; (3) catechetical instruction by pastor, preparatory to 
confirmation. Later, parochial schools were conducted by several congregations. 
Sunday schools were added by most congregations to the other forms of religious 
schools. The enrollment in these is about 175,000 with 19,000 teachers. 



LUTHERAN FREE CHURCH 


STATISTICS 


Table 1. — Summaey op Statistics foe Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PEECENT OF 
TOTAL i 


Urban 

Rural 

O'bnTRhftR (local organizations^ Tinmhftr 

i 341 

52 

289 

15.2 

84.8 

Members, number 

47,140 

138 

15, 103 
290 

82, 037 

32.0 

68.0 

Average membership per church 

Til 

Membership by sex: 

Male 

21,786 
23, 317 
2,037 
93.4 

10, 955 
35, 204 
981 

6,479 

7,832 

15,307 
15, 485 
1,245 

29.7 

70.3 

Female 

33.6 

66.4 

Sex not reported 

792 

38. 9 

61.1 

Males per 100 females 

82.7 

98.9 


Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

3,332 

7,623 

30.4 

69.6 

13 years and over 

U; 771 

23,433 

33.4 

66.6 

Age not reported 

'981 

100.0 

ppircent iinfier 13 years ^ - 

23.7 

22.1 

24.6 



OliTiTch edifices, number . _ 

327 

52 

275 

15.9 

84.1 

Value— nutnber reporting.. 

315 

60 

265 

15.9 

84.1 

Amount reported. 

$1, 964, 311 
$1, 910, 041 
$54, 270 
$6, 236 

$790, 683 

$1,173,628 

40.3 

59.7 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$766, 783 
$23, 900 
$15,814 
22 

$i; 143,258 
$30,370 
$4,429 
28 

40.1 

59.9 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 
Average value per church 

44.0 

56.0 

Ty^bt—number reporting _ ^ _ 

50 



Amount reported 

$108, 945 
189 

$93, 749 

$15,196 

86.1 

13.9 

Number reporting "no debt" 

19 

170 

30.1 

89.9 

Par^cTifl-ges, number . _ _ _ .. 

150 

35 

1 115 

23.3 

76.7 

Value — number reporting 

138 

35 

103 

25.4 

74.6 

Amount reported I 

$427, 524 

335 

$162, 399 

1 $265, 125 

38.0 

62.0 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

62 

283 

15.6 

84.6 

Amount reported 

$346, 929 

$148, 729 

$198, 200 

42.9 

67.1 

Pastors’ salaries... 

$146, 960 

$56, 356 

$90, 604 
$11,314 

38.3 

61.7 

All other salaries 

$24, 117 

$12,803 

63.1 

46.9 

Repairs and improvements 

$37,898 

$17, 138 

$20, 760 

45.2 

54.8 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest. . 
All other current expenses, includmg mterest. 
liOcal relief and chanty, Red Cross, etc — 
IRome missions , 

$18, 890 
$37,454 
$6,369 
$14,049 

$10, 620 
$25, 412 
$2,349 
$4, 863 

$8, 270 
.$12, 042 
$4, 020 
$9, 186 

66.2 

67.8 

36.9 
34.6 

43.8 

32.2 

63.1 

65.4 

Foreign missions 

$20, 740 

$7, 794 

$12,946 

37.6 

62.4 

To general headquarters for distribution 
All other purpose*? ^ . 

$18,324 
$22, 128 
$1,036 

253 

$2, 996 
$8,398 

$15, 328 
$13, 730 

16.4 

38.0 

83.6 

62.0 

A nvnAinHii'n'rA AVinrpli 

$2,860 

60 

$700 



-Ob VCXclIi^v w Jt'vSl 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

203 

19.8 

80.2 

Officers and teachers—.- 

2, 536 

934 

1,602 

36.8 

63.2 

Scholars.. 

15, 496 

7,165 

8,331 

46.2 

53.8 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

111 

29 

82 

26.1 

73.9 

Officers and teachers 

330 

154 

176 

46.7 

63.3 

Scholars - 

3,901 

1,846 

2,055 

47.3 

62.7 

Weekday religious schools: 

'niTnn'hAT 

42 

8 

34 



Officers and teachers - - 

80 

16 

64 



Scholars ...... 

725 

270 

465 

37.2 

62.8 

Parochial schools : 

1 

16 

1 

15 




85 

1 

84 



Scholars.. 

572 

16 

556 

2.8 

97.2 


1 






J I'orcout not shown whore base Is loss than IW. 

* Based on momborship with age classilicatiola reported. 
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Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEil 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

Clmrclies (local organizations), number 

341 

393 

376 

317 

Increase i over preceding census: 





Number. _ 

-52 

17 

59 



-13 2 

4 5 

18.6 


Members, number 

47, 140 

46, 366 

28,180 

26, 928 

Increase over preceding census: 





Number 

774 

18, 186 

1, 252 


Percent. 

1.7 

64.5 

'4.6 


Average membership per church 

138 

118 

75 

85 

Church edifices, number - 

327 

341 

311 

219 

Value-number reporting 

315 

336 

309 

219 

Amount reported 

$1, 964,311 

$2, 303, 365 

$1, 116, 760 

$660, 310 

Average value per church — 

$6. 236 

$6, 855 

$3, 614 

$3, 015 

Debt— number reporting 

50 

71 

67 

55 

Amount reported 

$108, 945 

$115,992 

$67, 719 

$38, 628 

Parsonages, number 

160 




Value— number reporting 

138 

104 

85 

46 

Amount reported 

$427, 524 

$458, 650 

$222, 160 

$91,000 

Expenditures : 





Churches reporting, number 

335 

377 

361 


Amount reported 

$346, 929 

$526, 993 

$287, 986 


Pastors" salaries 

$146,960 


All other salaries 

$24,117 




Repairs and improvements 

$37, 898 

' $366,764 

$194, 458 


Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

$18,890 



All other current expenses, including interest 

$37,454 




Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$6,369 




Home missions 

$14, 049 




Foreign missions 

$20, 740 

' $160,229 

$67, 470 


To general headquarters for distribution 

$18, 324 


AU other purposes 

$22. 128 




Not classified 



$26, 058 


Average expenditure per church 

$1, 036 

$1, 398 

$798 


Sunday schools; 


Churches reporting, number 

253 

236 

243 

211 

Officers and teachers 

2,536 

1, 618 

1,450 

1, 127 

Scholars 

15, 496 

12, 849 

10, 2S5 

7,479 


^ A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Tbrritort, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

number of 

CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF j 

MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BV SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females 

Ohurelies re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

341 

52 

289 

47, 140 

15, 103 

82, 037 

21, 786 

23, 317 

2, 037 

93 4 

263 

2, 536 

15, 496 

East North Central* 










1 




Illinois 

1 

1 


326 

326 


165 

161 


102.5 

1 

1 20 

165 

Michigan 

6 

2 

4 

833 

440 

393 

391 

442 


! 8S.5 

5 

45 

260 

Wisconsin. 

37 

7 

30 

6,531 

2,015 

4,516 

3,121 

3, 410 


91.5 

30 

290 

1, 939 

West North Central: 







Minnesota 

149 

24 

125 

23, 130 

8,525 

14,605 

10, 720 

11, 360 

1, 050 

94.4 

120 

1,296 

i 8, 483 

Iowa 

5 

1 

4 

246 

70 

176 

105 

141 


74,5 

4 

34 

136 

North Dakota 

92 

7 

85 

10,812 

2,107 

8,705 

4,829 

4. 996 

987 

96.7 

55 

498 

2, 511 

South Dakota 

18 


18 

1, 327 


1, 327 

649 

678 


95.7 

12 

76 

363 

Nebraska 

1 


1 

360 


360 

180 

180 


100.0 

1 

10 

40 

Kansas 

1 


1 

409 


409 

203 

206 


98.5 

1 

13 

108 

Mountain: 













Montana. 

7 


7 

355 


355 

180 

175 


102.9 

3 

14 

45 

Pacific: 












Washington 

21 

8 

13 

2,368 

1, 277 

1, 091 

1,057 

! 1,311 


80.6 

18 

199 

1,167 

Oregon 

3 

2 

1 

443 

343 

100 

186 

257 


72.4 

3 

41 

279 


Table 4. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND state 

number of churches 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 

, 1936 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

re- 

ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

United States 

341 

393 

376 

317 

47, 140 

46,366 

28, 180 

26,928 

10,955 

35,204 

881 

23.7 

East North Central: 













Michigan,. i 

6 

5 

8 

4 

833 

658 

1, 015 

584 

. 253 

680 


30.4 

Wisconsin 

37 

40 

39 

42 

6,631 

6,664 

4,230 

5,477 

1,361 

5, 109 

61 

21 0 

WestNorthOentral: 













Minnesota 

149 

169 

161 

141 

23,130 

22, 259 

13, 903 

13, 546 

5,363 

17, 123 

644 

23.9 

Iowa 

5 

6 

5 

4 

246 

353 

120 

158 

51 

195 


20.7 

North Dakota 

92 

112 

97 

88 

10,812 

11, 188 

6,593 

4,829 

2,501 

8,116 

195 

23.6 

Pont-h Dakota 

' 18 

18 

21 

19 

1, 327 

1,623 

1,242 

1,079 

392 

935 


29.5 

Mountain: 







Montana, 

7 

9 

9 


355 

417 

343 


128 

227 


36.1 

Pacific: 












Washington 

21 

24 

29 

15 

2,368 

1,812 

1, 126 

854 

435 

1, 862 

81 

19,0 

Oregon 

3 

3 

3 

2 

443 

209 

218 

104 

70 

373 


15.8 

California 


4 




128 







Other States 

n 

i 3 

4 

2 

1,095 

1,055 

390 

297 

401 1 

694 


36. G 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported. 
3 IncIudCvS: Illinois, 1; Nebraska, 1; and Kansas, 1. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOQEAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHUECH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF 
PARSONAGES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

341 

327 

315 

81,984,811 

50 

8108, 945 

138 

$427, 524 










East Noeth Centeal: 









Michigan 

6 

6 

5 

22, 630 



4 

16, 500 

IVisconsin 

37 

37 

35 

248; 150 

6 

15,290 

22 

81, 506 

West Noeth Central* 









Minnesota 

149 

145 

139 

935, 620 

24 

56, 100 

48 

165, 294 

Iowa 

5 

! 5 

5 

21, 600 

1 

1, 200 

1 

0) 

North Dakota 

92 

86 

85 

458, 333 

8 

3, 075 

34 

82, 825 

South Dakota 

18 

16 

16 

57, 778 

1 

1, 100 

10 

18,400 

Mountain: 









Montana . - 

7 

5 

5 

10,000 



3 

4, 000 

Paopic: 







Washington 

21 

20 

19 

162, 400 

7 

23, OSO 

12 

44, 100 

Oregon 

3 

3 

3 

19, 000 

2 

3, 400 

2 

0) 

Other States 

3 

1 

4 

33 

28,900 

2 

5, 700 

2 

14,900 


1 Amount included in figures for “Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual 
church. 

s Includes: Illinois, 1; Nebraska, 1; and Kansas, 1. 

Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total 
number of 
churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs and 
improve- 
ments 

United States 

341 

335 

$348, 929 

$148,960 

$24, 117 

$37,898 

East North Central: 







Michigan 

6 

6 

6,441 

3, 003 

290 

1, 720 

Wiscohsm 

37 

37 

60, 485 

20,906 

4,209 

4, G73 

West Noeth Central: 







Minnesota 

149 

146 

178, 623 

65, 727 

12, 572 

21, 662 

Iowa 

5 

5 

3, 215 

1, 902 

127 

60 

North Dakota 

92 

90 

59, 872 

28, 621 

4, 682 

5, 404 

South Dakota 

18 

18 

7,408 

4, 990 

297 

464 

Mountain: 







Montana 

7 

7 

1,481 

1, 302 



Pacific: 






Washington 

21 

21 

25, 939 

12, 787 

1,330 

2, 441 

Oregon 

3 

3 

6,262 

3,821 

300 

244 

Other States 

3 

13 

7,203 

3,901 

310 

1, 360 


^ Includes: Illinois, 1; Nebraska, 1; and Kansas, 1. 
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T \BLB 6. — Chtjech Expexditubes by States, 1936 — Continued 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 

EXPENDiTiTEES — Continued 


GEOGEAPfflC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Payment 
on church 
■ debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

1 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local re- i 
Iief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral 
head- 
quarters 

AH other 
purposes 

United States 

$18, 890 

$37. 454 

$8, 369 

$14,049 

$20,740 

$18, 324 

$22, 128 

East Noeth Centeal. 


1 






Michigan 


130 

135 

186 

184 

435 

358 

Wisconsin 

2,514 

7, 689 

361 

1,795 

2, 596 1 

2,371 

3,371 

V9EST Noeth Central: 

Minnesota 

10,531 

20,496 

3,772 

7,967 

12, 507 

9,359 

i 14, 040 

Iowa. 

100 

247 

5 

195 

165 

333 

91 

North Dakota 

3,040 

4,487 

1,462 

2,346 

3, 293 

4,296 

2, 241 

South Dakota 

100 

276 

275 

293 

392 

f 331 

Mountain: 


Montana 


85 


25 

20 


49 

Pacific: 




W ashington 

1,505 

3,531 

584 

763 

1,045 

658 

I 1,295 

Oregon 

900 

88 


185 

240 

252 

232 

Other States 

200 

425 

50 

[ 312 

307 

228 

120 


Table T. — Number and Membership op Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Districts, 1936 


district 

Total number of churches 

Number of members 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

Churches reporting 

Scholars 

Total 

i 

341 

47, 140 

315 

$1, 964, 311 

60 

$108, 945 

335 

3346,929 

253 

15,498 

Aneta 

17 

__ 

17 

65, 900 

_ 

575 

17 

9,140 

12 

303 

Duluth 

17 

2,251 

17 

94,800 

3 

3, 950 

16 

16, 298 

12 

995 

Fargo 

35 

5,504 

29 

220, 203 

5 

2, 200 

33 

35,023 

26 

1,331 

Fergus Falls 

29 

2,748 

26 

107, 700 

2 

2,256 

28 

20, 103 

26 

959 

Fnsstnn 

14 

1, 402 

13 

41, 600 



14 

10, 629 

11 

474 

Marinette 

14 

1 , 776 

11 

58; 630 

1 

700 

14 

14, 962 

11 

669 

Minneapolis 

22 

7,865 


411, 900 

8 

44, 469 

22 

69, 971 

22 

3,530 

Minot 

21 

2,623 

20 

93, 750 

3 

1, 300 

21 

11, 700 

12 

686 

Northern Wisconsin.- 

18 

2, 528 

18 1 

95,650 

2 

1, 140 

18 

16, 701 

17 

789 

Rockford 

7 

2,129 

7 

78, 900 

2 

16,900 

7 

20, 123 

4 

641 

Rnghy . _ 

21 

2,067 

18 

75,200 



19 : 

9,583 

8 

297 

Southwestern Minne- 









sota 

18 

3,348 

18 

102,100 

4 

3,300 

18 

21, 503 

17 

1, 033 

Thief River Falls 

26 

2,279 

23 

62,300 

4 

1,175 

26 

16,795 

16 

631 

Waubay 

18 

1, 327 

16 

57, 778 

1 

1,100 

18 

7,408 ' 

12 

363 

Westby 

18 

1, 391 

16 

60,000 

1 

200 

18 

6,288 

9 

238 

West Coast 

24 

2,811 

22 

181,400 

9 

26,480 

24 

32, 201 

21 

1,446 

Willmar 

22 

3. 701 

22 

156, 500 

4 

3,200 

22 

29, 501 

18 

1,311 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION 

HISTORY 

The Lutheran Tree Clmrch was organized in Minneapolis, Minn., in June 
1897, at a meeting of Norwegian Lutherans representing churches in some of the 
Central and Western States, The immediate occasion of the organization was 
a disagreement between the trustees of Augsburg Seminary at Minneapolis and 
the United Norwegian Church. On the organization of the latter body, in 1890, 
it was understood that it would include Augsburg Seminary, the oldest Norwegian 
divinity school in America, and until that time supported by the Norwegian- 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran Conference. In the prosecution of its work for 
educating Lutheran ministers the seminary developed certain characteristics 
which its friends and supporters considered essential to the work to be done. 
It had been incorporated under the laws of Minnesota, and its management was 
in the hands of a board of trustees. When the demand came that, according to 
an agreement with the Norwegian- Danish Conference, the seminary should be 
transferred to the United Norwegian Church in such a manner as to enable 
that church to control it entirely, it became evident to some that material changes 
were intended in the plan of the school, and on this account the board of trustees 
refused to transfer, unconditionally, the property and management of the semi- 
nary to the United Church. The result was a sharp disagreement and the with- 
drawal, and in some cases expulsion, from the United Church of certain churches 
and ministers, because of their support of the position taken by the trustees of 
the seminary. These churches and ministers were at first known as the “Friends 
of Augsburg,' ’ and had no other organization than a voluntary annual conference. 
Nevertheless they carried on the work of an organized synod, and had their 
divinity school, home and foreign missions, deaconess institute, orphans' homes, 
and publishing business. In 1897 they adopted the name of the “Lutheran 
Free Church." 

DOCTRINE 

The Lutheran Free Church, with its strong emphasis on the independence and 
autonomy of the individual congregation, puts the more stress on the Lutheran 
principle of the unity of the church — that it exists in the confession of the one 
common faith. The Lutheran Free Church, holding that Holy Writ is the only 
perfect, divine revelation of salvation, and therefore the absolute rule for the 
Christian faith, doctrine, and life, adheres with unflinching fidelity to the Lutheran 
confession because it believes that this agrees with Scripture. Hence it lays the 
greatest stress on practical Christian experience on the part of all church mem- 
bers and especially all teachers and ministers in the congregation. The Lutheran 
Free Church holds Lutheranism to be the correct and sound union of the most 
profound insight into the way of salvation, and of the most intense experience 
of the power of grace unto a new life in the hearts of men. 

The doctrinal basis of the Lutheran Free Church is: The canonical books of the 
Old and New Testaments; the Apostolic, Athanasian, and Nicene creeds; the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession and Luther’s Small Catechism. 

The Lutheran Free Church further believes and teaches that: 

(1) According to the Word of God, the congregation (local church) is the right 
form for the kingdom of God on earth. (2) The congregation consists of believers 
who, by using the means of grace and the gifts of the Spirit (charismata) as 
directed by the Word of God, seek salvation and eternal blessedness for them- 
selves and for their fellow men. (3) According to the New Testament, an external 
organization of the congregation is necessary, with membership roll, election of 
officers, stated times and places for its gatherings, etc. (4) Members of the 
organized congregation are not, in every instance, believers; and such hypocrites 
often derive a false hope from their external connections with the congregation. 
It is, therefore, the sacred obligation of the congregation to purify itself through 
the quickening preaching of the Word, by earnest admonition and exhortation, 
and by expelling the openly sinful and perverse. (5) The congregation governs 
its own affairs, subject to the authority of the Word of God and of the Spirit, and 
recognizes no other ecclesiastical authority or government above itself. (6) A 
free and independent congregation esteems and cherishes all the gifts of the Spirit 
which the Lord gives it for its own edification and seeks to stimulate and to 
encourage their use. (7) A free and independent congregation gladly accepts the 


1 This statement was furnished by Prof. L. Lillehei, Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn., ajid 
approved by Dr. T. O. Burntvedt, president, Lutheran Free Church. 
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mutual assistance which the congregations can give one another in the work for 
the furtherance of the Kingdom of God. 

Guiding principles and rides. — (8) This mutual assistance consists both in the 
exchange of spiritual gifts between congregations through conferences, exchange 
of visits, laymen’s activities, etc., whereby congregations are mutually edified, and 
in the voluntary and Spirit-prompted cooperation of congregations for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing such tasks as would exceed the ability of the individual 
congregation. (9) Among such tasks may be mentioned specifically a theological 
seminary, distribution of Bibles and other books and periodicals, home missions, 
foreign missions, Jewish missions, deaconess institutes, children’s homes, and 
other institutions of charity. (10) Free and independent congregations have no 
right to demand that other congregations shall submit to their opinion, will, 
judgment, or decision; therefore, ail domination of a majority of congregations 
over a minority shall not be tolerated. (11) Cooperating agencies that may be 
found desirable for the activities of congregations, such as larger and smaller 
conferences, committees, officers, etc., cannot, in a Lutheran free church, impose 
any obligations or restrictions, exert any compulsion, or lay any burden upon the 
individual congregation, but have the right only of making recommendations to, 
and requests of, congregations and individuals. (12) Every free and independent 
congregation, as well as every individual believer, is prompted by the Spirit of God 
and has the right of love to do good and to work for the salvation of souls and 
for the quickening of spiritual life as far as its abilities and power permit. In 
such free spiritual activity it is limited neither by parish nor synodical bounds, 

ORGANIZATION 


The Lutheran Free Church is not a synod, as that term is commonly^ under- 
stood. It is an association of free and independent Luthpan congregations for 
the furtherance of true Christian life within the congregations, as well as for the 
carrying out of the Master’s commission to make disciples of all nations. Any 
Lutheran congregation may become a member of the Lutheran Free Church by 
adopting its guiding principles and rules for work, and reporting this fact to the 
secretary of the board of organization. • 

A very important feature of the organization of the Lutheran Free Church is 
its annual conference. While it has as part of its duties the decision of questions 
of business and policy, its main object is to constitute a rallying point for those 
congregations and individuals who have become interested in the aims and ideals 
which have bound this group of Lutherans together in Christian fellowship and 


cooperation, , ^ . j... .. j 

The annual conference receives reports from the different institutions and 
activities of the Lutheran Free Church, and on the basis of these reports it makes 
recommendations to the congregations, as well as to the directors of these institu- 


The Lutheran Free Church is not incorporated, but its chief activities, such as 
home and foreign missions, schools, charitable institutions, etc., have been incor- 
porated, and the annual conference nominates members of these corporations 
and their boards of trustees and directors, thus exercising control over thena. 

All persons attending the annual conference who are voting members of con- 
gregations belonging to the Lutheran Free Church are ipso facto voting members 
of the conference. Besides this, any person who is a voting member of a Lutheran 
congregation, and who declares in writing that he is in agreement with the guiding 
principles of the Lutheran Free Church and will work for its aims, may become 
a voting member of the conference. 


WORK 

Among the institutions and interests supported and served are: Augsburg 
Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn.; Oak Grove Seminary, Fargo, N. Dak^ Lutheran 
Board of Missions; Board of Home Missions; Women s Missionary Federation, 
Deaconess Home and Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn.* Gmnd Forks Deaconess 
Hospital, Grand Forks, N. Dak.; Bethesda Homes (orphans and old people), 
WillW, Minn.; Martha and Mary Orphans Home; Ebenezer Old People s Home, 
Poulsbo, Wash.; Seamen’s Mission, Seattle, Wash.; Young People s Federation, 
Ministers' Pension Fund; The Lutheran Free Church Publishing Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., with its three publications — ‘ Folkebladet, The Lutheran 
Messenger,’" and ^'Tho Child’s Friend.” 
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The edncational work of the Lutheran Free Church includes an academy, 
Oak Grove Seminary, Fargo, N. Dak., and Augsburg College and Seminary, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Augsburg Seminary, the divinity school of the church, was founded in 1869. 
It is the oldest Norwegian Lutheran school of its kind in America. From its 
foundation until 1890 it was the theological seminary of the Norwegian-Danish 
Conference, and from 1890 to 1893 it served as the divinity schopl of the United 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America. Since the later date it has been con- 
nected with the Lutheran Free Church. Total enrollment for 1936—37 was 
395 — theological students 28, college students 367. The income amounted 
to $73,001. 

Oak Grove Seminary was established in 1906. It offers five courses, viz — aca- 
demic, Bible school, home economics, commercial, and music. For 20 years 
Oak Grove was a school for girls only. In 1926 the Lutheran Free Church 
decided to make it coeducational. In 1927 the Bible school maintained at Will- 
mar, Minn., was moved to Oak Grove; total enrollment in 1936, 130 students; 
income $10,258. 

The home mission work of the church is carried on by the board of home mis- 
sions in the United States and Canada. There are in all 34 parishes with 81 
congregations and 9 preaching points. In these congregations are 6,020 souls. 
Members admitted in 1936 amounted to 334. Children in Sunday schools 
number 2,699, with 1,335 members in young people's societies. Income from 
the mission field totaled $4,677. There are 55 church buildings. 

The foreign missionary work is under the care of the Lutheran Board of Mis- 
sions, incorporated in 1899, and is carried on in Madagascar and China. The 
field in Madagascar is situated in the southwestern part of the island and has 
an area of 17,500 square miles with about 125,000 inhabitants. The following 
statistics are available: Baptized souls, 8,965; missionaries, 9; Sunday schools, 
82; pupils, 2,716; congregations, 86; contributions to the mission, 1936, $28,443. 

The first missionary to China was sent out in 1914, and active work com- 
menced in 1916. The field is situated in the eastern part of the province of 
Honan, and has an area of 3,100 square miles with 2,325,000 inhabitants. Latest 
statistics are as follows: Main stations, 4; outstations, 13; congregations, 9; 
church members, 491; catechumens, 870; adherents, 1,388; schools, 3; pupils, 62; 
Sunday schools, 8; pupils, 435; missionaries, 7. 

The church maintains two orphanages and two old folks homes. In these there 
are 30 children and 95 old people. The income for 1936 amounted to $31,110. 
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Table 1. — Summaey of Statistics for Churches m Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


CliLiirclies (local organizations), number 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male-- 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years ^ 

Church edifices, number 

Value-number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt'* 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 
terest 

All other current expenses, including in- 
terest 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc.— 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution.. 

All other purposes — 

Average expenditure per church — 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers - — 

Scholars - — 

Summer vacation Bible schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers - 

Scholars - 

Weekday religions schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars - 

Parochial schools: 

Churches reporting, number - - 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars - 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PEECENT OP 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

178 

57 

121 

32 0 

68.0 

33,531 

15, 070 

18, 461 

44.9 

55. 1 

188 

264 

153 



14,951 

5,936 

9,015 

39.7 

60.3 

15, 555 

6,607 

8,948 

42.5 

67.5 

3,025 

2,527 

498 

83.5 

16.5 

96.1 

89.8 

100.7 



9, 214 

3,790 

5,424 

41.1 

58.9 

23, 406 

10, 982 

12, 424 

46 9 

53.1 

911 

298 

613 

32.7 

67.3 

28-2 

25. 7 

30.4 



170 

56 

114 

32 9 

67.1 

169 

56 

113 

33.1 

1 66.9 

$1,413, 970 

$885, 800 

$528, 170 

62.6 

37.4 

$1,407, 850 

$882, 600 

$525, 260 

62.7 

[ 37.3 

$6, 120 

$3, 200 

$2,920 

52.3 

47.7 

$8, 367 

$15, 818 

$4, 674 



48 

19 

29 



$99,815 

$77, 040 

$22, 776 

> 77.2 

! 22.8 

87 

26 

61 



lie 

44 

66 

40.0 

60,0 

no 

44 

66 

40.0 

60.0 

$415, no 

$218, 660 

$196, 450 

52.7 

47.3 

176 

57 

119 

32.4 

67.6 

$306, 858 

$173, 862 

1 $132, 996 

66.7 

43.3 

$141,769 

$71, 743 

1 $70, 026 

50.6 

49.4 

$18,154 

$12, 624 

I $5, 530 

69.5 

30.5 

$27,064 

$16, 067 

$10, 987 

69.4 

40.6 

$11, 247 

$7, 543 

$3, 704 

67.1 

32.9 

$44,734 

$28, 408 

$16, 326 

63.5 

36.5 

$7,026 

$3, 429 

$3, 597 

48.8 

61.2 

$12, 774 

$9, 210 

$3, 564 

72.1 

27.9 

$5, 672 

$3, 961 

$1, 711 

69.8 

30.2 

$27,552 

$15,022 

$12, 530 

54.6 

45.5 

$10,876 

$5, 865 

$5, 021 

53.8 

46.2 

$1,744 

$3,050 

$1, 118 



162 

53 

109 

32.7 

67.3 

1,776 

828 

948 

46.6 

63.4 

11,449 

5, 336 

6,113 

46.6 

53.4 

104 

32 

72 

30.8 

69. 2 

364 

141 

223 

38.7 

61.3 

4,062 

1,581 

2,481 

38.9 

61.1 

26 

11 

16 



47 

21 

26 



387 

202 

186 

62.2 

47.8 

1 


1 



9 


9 



289 


289 


100.0 






* Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

* Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Churches Gocal organizations), number 

Increase ^ over preceding census; 

Number - 

Percent - 

Members, number - 

Increase over preceding census* 

Number 

Percent - — 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting — 

Amount reported - — 

Parsonages, number 

Value — number reporting - 

Amount reported 

Espenditures; 

Churches reporting, number — 

Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest ... 
All other current expenses, including interest.. 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Not classified 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers - 

Scholars 


1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

178 

190 

192 

198 

-12 

-2 

— 6 


-6 3 

-1 0 

- 3.0 


33,531 

29, 198 

17, 324 

16, 340 

4,333 

11,874 

984 


14.8 

68 5 

6.0 


288 

154 

90 

S3 

170 

176 

173 

140 

169 

172 

173 

138 

$1, 413, 970 

$1, 491, 348 

$696, 780 

$418,450 

$8, 367 

$8,671 

$4, 028 

$3, 032 

48 

31 

43 

45 

$99, 815 

$108, 610 

$45, 088 

$43, 425 

no 




no 

106 

90 

60 

$415, no 

$524, 050 

$235, 470 

$103, 900 

176 

185 

186 


$306, 858 

$382, 344 

$193, 693 


$141, 769 
$18, 154 


$27,054 

• $303,989 

$139, 568 


$11, 247 
$44, 734 
$7, 026 
$12, 774 


$5, 672 

• $78 355 

$41, 759 


$27, 552 
$10, 876 






$12, 266 
$1, 041 


$1. 744 

$2, 067 


162 

102 

106 

142 

1, 776 

1 234 

1,012 

775 

11, 449 

10, 556 

7,777 

6,116 


^ A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

1 

1 SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 fe- 
males * 

Churches reporting 

Officers and teach- 
ers 

Scholars 

TTnited States 

178 

57 

121 

33, 531 

15,070 

18,461 

14,951 

15, 565 

3, 025 

96.1 

162 

1,776 

11,449 

New England: 














Maine 

2 

1 

1 

438 

275 

163 

209 

229 


91.3 

2 

20 

155 

Massachusetts 

1 

1 


90 

90 


40 

50 



1 

6 

25 

Middle Atlantic: 














New York 

3 

2 

1 

612 

530 

82 

295 

317 


93.1 

3 

28 

159 

East North Central: 














Indiana 

1 

1 


118 

118 


53 

65 



1 

7 

40 

Illinois 

7 

5 

2 

1,100 

885 

215 

634 

566 


94.3 

7 

71 

509 

Michigan 

5 

2 

3 

'674 

334 

340 

324 

350 


92.6 

5 

43 

381 

Wisconsin 

30 

12 

18 

8,690 

5,602 

3,088 

3,930 

4, 142 

618 

94.9 

27 

404 

2,769 

West North Central: 














Minnesota 

19 

G 

13 

3, 281 

1,854 

1,427 

1, 305 

1, 305 

671 

100.0 

16 

162 

1 . 018 

Iowa 

34 

8 

2G 

9,064 

1,982 

7,082 

4,240 

4,235 

589 

100.1 

32 

368 

2,570 

Missouri— 

1 

1 


117 

117 


56 

61 






North Dakota 

9 


9 

1, 121 


1, 121 

51? 

635 

70 

96 4 

8 

56 

360 

South Dakota 

6 


6 

'669 


669 

275 

300 

94 

91.7 

6 

62 

305 

Nebraska 

33 

4 

29 

3,673 

997 

2,676 

1, 420 

1,465 

788 

96 9 

30 

254 

1,411 

Ransas __ 

1 

1 


178 

178 


84 

94 



1 

10 

57 

West South Central: 














Oklahoma 

2 


2 

365 


365 

70 

100 

195 

70.0 

2 

33 

300 

Mountain: 














Montana. 

4 


4 

656 


656 

321 

335 


95.8 

4 

38 

212 

Wyoming 

1 


1 

40 


40 

20 

20 



1 

6 

30 

Colorado 

3 


2 

431 

248 

183 

206 

225 


91.6 

1 

40 

130 

Utah * 

1 

1 


100 

100 


40 

60 



1 

9 

40 

Pacific: 














Oregon - 

3 

3 


442 

442 


223 

219 


101.8 

3 

26 

151 

California 

12 

8 

”■4 

1, 672 

1,318 

354 

790 

882 


89.6 

11 

143 

827 














1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100 . 
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Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGKAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER or MEMBERS 

membership bv age 

1936 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1316 

1906 

Un- 

der 

13 

years 

13 years 
and 
over 

Age 

not 

re- 

ported 

Per- 
cent 
under 
13 1 

United States 

178 

190 

192 

198 

33, 531 

29, 198 

17, 324 

16, 840 

9,214 

23, 408 

911 

28 2 

New England: 














2 

2 

3 

2 

438 

387 

261 

185 

134 

304 


30 6 

Middle Atlantic- 














3 

3 

3 

1 

612 

524 

183 

77 

222 

390 


36. 3 

E N Central: 













Illinois- 

7 

7 

7 

9 

1, 100 

819 

456 

470 

245 

725 

130 

25.3 

Michigan 

5 

6 

7 

7 

674 

563 

453 

688 

119 

555 


17. 7 

Wisconsin 

30 

34 

33 

32 

8, 690 

7,091 

4, 327 

3, 897 

2, 253 

6, 437 


25.9 

W. N. Central; 








Minnesota 

19 

21 

23 

20 

3,281 

2,810 

1, 828 

2, 376 

953 

2, 328 


29 0 

Iowa... - 

34 

32 

33 

46 

9 ; 064 

7 ; 082 

31844 

4 ' 121 

2, 972 

6, 092 


32.8 

North Dakota 

9 

12 

10 

10 

1,121 

1, 155 

646 

692 

328 

723 

70 

31 2 

South Dakota 

6 

7 

7 

7 

669 

832 

383 

444 

172 

403 

94 

29.9 

Nebraska 

33 

34 

35 

40 

3,673 

3,765 

2,410 

2, 120 

891 

2, 360 

422 

27.4 

W. S. Central: 













Oklahoma 

2 

1 

1 

3 

365 

131 

200 

145 

65 

105 

195 

38.2 

Mountain: 













Montana 

4 

4 

5 


656 

608 

343 


197 

459 


30. 0 

Colorado 

3 

5 

3 

2 

431 

464 

206 

170 

79 

352 


18.3 

Pactfic: 











Oregon 

3 

3 

3 

4 

442 

341 

239 

165 

91 

351 


20. 6 

California 

12 

11 

9 

6 

1, 672 

1, 812 

905 

428 

337 

1, 335 


20.' 2 

Other States 

*6 

8 

10 

9 

643 

814 

640 

362 

156 

4S7 


24.3 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported 

2 Includes: Massachusetts, 1; Indiana, 1; Missouri, 1, Kansas, 1; Wyoming, 1; and Utah, 1. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Awunt of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 



o 

o 

f 1 
2 

VALUE OF CHUPwCH 
EDIFICES > 

' DEBT ON CHURCH 
j EDIFICES 

! VALUE OF PAE- 
1 SONAGES 

GEOQRAFBDrC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total num 
churche 

Number of 
edifices 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Cliurclies re- 
porting 

Amount 

United States- . 

178 I 

170 

169 

$1, 413, 970 

48 

$99, 815 

110 

$415, 110 

Middle Atlantic: 

1 








New York 

3 ! 

3 

3 

24,000 



1 

0) 

East North Central: 

1 








niinois 

7 

7 

7 

57, 800 

1 

3, 500 

3 

20,300 

Michigan 

5 

t 5 

5 

20, 100 

2 

3, 175 

2 

0) 

Wisconsin 

30 

1 30 

30 

348, 900 

15 

47, 747 

24 

101, 600 

West North Central: 









Minnesota 

19 

18 

18 

150,900 

4 

10, 261 

10 

42, 600 

Iowa 

34 

32 

32 

321, 250 

12 

27, 660 

27 

95, 750 

North Dakota 

9 

9 

8 

35, 750 


4 

11,500 

South Dakota 

6 

6 

6 

32,700 

1 

347 

3 

12, 000 

Nebraska 

33 

29 

29 

138, 100 

8 

3, 210 

17 

50, 500 

Mountain: 









Montana 

4 

4 

4 

26, 000 

1 

400 

2 

0) 

Colorado 

3 

3 

3 

39, 000 

i 2 

1, 315 

2 

(0 

Pacific- 









Oregon 

3 

3 

3 

13,000 



2 

(9 

California 

12 

11 

11 

122,220 

1 

1,300 

8 

1 37, 500 

Other States 

10 

10 

2 10 

84, 250 

1 

900 

5 

43, 360 


1 Amount included in figures for “Other States," to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual 
church, 

2 Includes 2 churches each in the States of Maine and Olrlahoma; and 1 in each of the following— Massa* 
chusetts, Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, Wyoming, and Utah. 


Table 6. — Church Expenditures bt States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 





EXPENDITURES 

j 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total 
number of 
churches 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors” 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs and 
improve- 
ments 

United States., 

178 

176 

$306, 858 

$141, 769 

$18, 154 

$27, 064 

Middle Atlantic: 







New York 

3 

3 

8, 146 

4,200 

680 

800 

East North Central: 







Illinois 

7 

7 

14, 392 

9,291 

1, 122 

444 

Michigan 

6 

5 

7,180 

4,057 

211 

513 

Wisconsin 

30 

30 

73, 769 

29, 756 

5,531 

5,768 

West North Central: 






6, 370 

Minnesota 

19 

19 

38,082 

12,041 

1, 718 

Iowa,,. 

34 

34 

61, 114 

31, 696 

3,809 


North Dakota 

9 

9 

7,803 

3, 611 

160 

691 

South Dakota 

6 

6 

4,621 

2,979 

199 

504 

Nebraska 

33 

31 

27, 281 

14, 272 

1,277 

1,686 

Mountain; 





145 

260 

Montana 

4 

4 

4,510 

2,403 

Colorado 

3 

3 

5,431 

2,205 

368 

867 

Pacific: 





100 

1, 225 

Oregon 

3 

3 

6,666 

3,781 

Oallfomla, 

12 

12 

23,236 

11, 172 

1,652 

1,904 

Other States 

10 

i 10 

2^629 

10, 306 

1,192 

2,253 

i Includes 2 churches each in the States of Maine and Oklahoma; and 1 in each of the following— Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana, MlMouri, Kansas, Wyoming, and Utah. 
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Table 6. — Gherch Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more cbm dies reporting] 


EXPENDiTUEEs — Continued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Pay- 
ment on 
church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

includ- 

ing 

interest 

Local 

relief 

and 

chanty 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To 

general 

head- 

quarters 

All 

other 

purposes 

United States 

311,247 

$44, 734 

37,028 

$12, 774 

$5,672 

$27,552 

$10, 876 

Middle Atlantic: 








New York 

405 i 

1.000 

125 1 

155 

130 

550 

100 

East North Central: i 








Dlinois 1 

50 

1, 062 

155 

200 

150 

1, 254 

664 

Michigan 

325 

647 

154 

28 

19 

1,079 

147 

Wisconsin 

3,016 

12, 739 

1, 138 

1 

3,668 

1, 532 

7,814 

2, 818 

1 

West North Central: 



1 





Minnesota 

2,177 

7,330 

356 

2,462 

710 

3,961 i 

957 

Iowa 

2,982 

7,259 

1,200 

1, 854 

857 

5,607 1 

1, 550 

North Dakota 


2,199 

140 

20S 

20 

545 

239 

South Dakota 

50 

275 


209 

179 

186 

40 

Nebraska 

1,785 

3,502 

363 

711 

385 

2,549 

852 

Mountain: 








Montana 


450 

50 

250 

1 320 

365 

277 

Colorado 

225 

1, 096 

60 

278 

155 

329 

368 

Pacific: 








Oregon. 


200 

226 

295 

255 

603 

80 

California 


3, 260 

596 

1, 281 

1 656 

1,835 

880 

Other States 

232 

3,715 

2, 463 

1, 175 

304 

1, 076 

1 

1, 914 


Table Tf. — N umber and Membership of Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Districts, 


1936 


district 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of members 

VALUE or 
church edi- 
fices 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH EDI- 
FICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reportmg 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 


Total 

178 

83, 631 

169 

$1,413,970 

48 

$99, 818 

176 

$306,858 ! 

162 ^ 

11, 449 

I. 

Atlantic 

6 

1, 140 

6 

74,000 

1 i 

900 

6 

38,664 

- 

339 

11. 

Illinois 

14 

2, 009 

14 

87, 900 

3 

6, 676 

I 14 

25, 119 

13 

930 

in. 

W^isconsin 

25 

7,665 

25 

308,400 

10 

44, 447 

25 

65, 938 

23 

2,429 

IV. 

Iowa 

40 

9,733 

38 

353, 950 

13 

28, 007 

40 

66, 736 

38 

2,876 

V. 

Minnesota 

24 

4,406 

23 

191,400 

9 

13, 661 

24 

46, 913 

20 

1, 368 

VI. 

North Dakota 

13 

1, 777 

12 

61, 760 

1 

400 

13 

12, 313 

12 

572 

VII. 

Nebraska 

! 41 

4,787 

37 

201, 350 

10 

4,525 

39 

43,376 

36 

1, 968 

VIII. 

Pacific 

15 

2,114 

14 

136,220 

1 

1, 300 

15 

29, 901 

14 

978 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

HISTORY 

Many of the early Danish immigrants to this country maintained church 
affiliations with their Norwegian brethren, and about 1870 the Norwegian- 
Danish Conference was organized. Later, however, as the number of churches 
increased, the difference of language occasioned some difficulty, and in 1884 the 


1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. TX of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. N. O, Oarlsen, B. B., president, United Banish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in America, and approved by him in its present form. 
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Danish, churches withdraw and organized the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Association. This develc^ed until, in 1896, it included about 60 local congrega- 
tions and 44 ministers. Conference Tvith the churches, which 2 years before had 
withdrawn frorn the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America (Kirkelig 
Missions Forening) and had organized the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in North America, resulted in a union of the two bodies under the name of the 
United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. At the time of organi- 
zation, it consisted of 68 pastors, 120 congregations, and 38 mission stations. 

DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

In doctrine the church adheres to the Confession of Faith of the Lutheran 
Church of Denmark, the Apostles^ Nicene, and Athanasian creeds, the Augs- 
burg Confession, and Luther's Small Catechism. 

In polity the church is more closely organized than some other Lutheran 
bodies. The highest church authorit}’* is the ^‘annual meeting,” composed of the 
ministers and of lay representatives of the local churches in the proportion of 1 
for ever}’- 50 members. Its decisions in regard to all questions of government 
and work by and^ within the church are final and absolute. During the interval 
between its meetings its powers are vested in a board of five trustees, of which 
board the president, vice president, and secretary elected at the annual conven- 
tion are ex officio members. Church worship was formerly conducted for the 
most part in the Danish language; but in later years, largely on account of the 
stricter immigration laws, which in a large degree have stopped the emigration 
from the old country, the use of English has become very general. 

WORK 

The home mission work of the church is administered by the district boards 
within their respective districts. However, in cases where the district is granted 
support by the church at large, the district board is responsible to the church 
council (board of trustees) of the general body, which in that case serves as the 
central home mission board. The home missions of this church cover Canada as 
well as the United States. While the home mission work of this church at first 
confined its efforts to the gathering into congregations the scattered immigrants of 
Danish birth and descent, and while that is still the main objective in some sec- 
tions, the general policy now is the gathering in of the unchurched in the commu- 
nity regardless of nationality. The total expenditure for home missions in 1936 
amounted to $20,000. 

This church maintains a mission among the Cherokee Indians in Oklahoma. 
It is under the direction of the church council of the general body. This is not 
regarded as home mission work as it deals with non- Christian people. The 
expenditures for this mission last year amounted to $3,957 exclusive of $3,500 for 
improvements. 

The foreign mission work of this body is carried on in Japan in conjunction with 
the United Lutheran Church. Two members of the United Danish Lutheran 
Church collaborate with the Foreign Missions Board of the United Lutheran 
Church in the administration of this mission. Three missionaries and two 
native workers represent the United Danish Church in this mission and support 
was given to the amount of $6,143. 

Extra synodical missions supported are the Sudan Mission, the Santal Mission, 
the Jewish Mission, and the China Mission. The total support given these mis- 
sions in 1936 amounted to $2,284. 

The educational interests of the church are represented by Dana College and 
Trinity Theological Seminary. In 1936 the enrollment numbered 181 students 
and it was subsidized to the amount of $16,371. The value of the property is 
approximately $180,000, and the institution owns an endowment of $171,221. 

Elementary Christian education is provided for by 185 Sunday schools and 140 
daily vacation Bible schools, which usually are conducted for a period of 4 weeks 
during the summer vacation. 

The church maintains 3 orphanages with 79 children. The property is valued 
at $26,000. These homes were subsidized by the church in 1936 to the extent of 
$4,705. 

There are 169 Luther Leagues for the young people with a membership of 4,189. 
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STATISTICS 


Summary for tlie United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of 
North America for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the 
distribution of these figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of each of the constituent bodies in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synodical Conference includes all baptized members of the local churches, both 
adults and infants, under pastoral care. 

This body represents the federation of five separate synods—namely, the Evan- 

g elical Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, the Evangelical Lutheran Joint 
ynod of Wisconsin and Other States, the Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of the United States of America, the Norwegian Synod of the American Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church, and the Negro Mission. 

Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

1 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OP 
TOTAL 



Urban 

Rural 

Churches Gocal organizations), number 

4, 926 

1, 852 

3, 074 

37.6 

62.4 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

1,463,482 

297 

847, 627 
458 

615, 855 
200 

67.9 

42.1 

Membership by sex: 



Male — 

640, 321 

353, 153 

287, 168 

65.2 

44.8 

Female 

706, 859 

417, 769 

289, 090 

69.1 

40.9 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

116, 302 
90.6 

76, 705 
84.5 

39, 697 
99.3 

66.0 

34.0 

Membership by age: 



Under 13 years 

390, 261 

224, 335 

165, 926 

67.6 

42.6 

13 years and over 

1,056,647 

612, 437 

444, 210 

68 0 

42 0 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years 

16, 574 
27.0 

10, 855 
26.8 

5, 719 
27.2 

65.5 

34.6 

Church edifices, number 

4,223 

1,691 

2, 632 

37.7 

62.3 

Value— number reporting 

4, 175 

1,571 

2,604 

37.6 

62.4 

Amount reported 

$78, 292, 729 

$54,493,618 

$23, 799, 111 

69.6 

30.4 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$76,479,327 

$53, 390, 274 

$23,089, 063 

69.8 

30.2 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936_ 
Average value per church 

$1, 813, 402 
$18, 753 

1, 718 

$1,103,344 
$34, 687 
965 

$710, 058 
$9, 139 
753 

00.8 

39.2 

Debt— number reporting 

66.2 

43.8 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt" 

$14, 638, 285 

$12, 728, 407 

$1, 909, 878 

87.0 

13.0 

1,858 

433 

1, 425 

23.3 

76.7 

Parsonages, number, 

3,043 

1,170 

i 1, 873 

; 38.4 

61.6 

Value— number reporting 

2,912 

1, 107 

1 1, 806 

' :18. 0 

62. 0 

Amount reported 

$12, 180, 942 

$6,587,730 

: $6,693,212 

64.1 

46.9 

Expenditures: 






Churches reporting, number 

4, 726 

1,781 

2, 945 

37.7 

62, 3 

Amounted reported 

$15,433,728 

$9, 930, 905 

$5,602,823 

(>1.3 

36.7 

Pastor's salaries 

$4, 172, 214 

$2, 166,416 

$2,006,798 

51.9 

48.1 

All other salaries 

$2, 866, 139 

$2,099, 766 

$765, 883 

73.3 

20.7 

Repairs and improvements 

$1,112,441 

$666, 366 

$446,086 

69.9 

40.1 

Payment on church debt, excluding 

Interest 

$1,249,199 

$980,088 

$209, 111 

78.6 

21.6 

All other current expenses, including 

interest 

$2,838,671 

$2, 137, 684 

$700, 887 

76. 3 

24.7 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc... 

$242, 619 

$161, 621 

$80,998 

06.6 

33.4 

Home missions 

$167, 747 

$90, 322 

$77,426 

63.8 

46.2 

Foreign missions 

$86, 292 

$56,930 

$29, 362 

06.6 

34.4 

To general headquarters for distribution 

$2, 198, 973 

$1, 247, 961 

$961,022 

66.8 

43.2 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

$601,633 
$3, 260 

$326, 882 
$6, 676 

$176, 761 
$1,869 

06.0 

36.0 


1 Based on memborsbip with age classification reported. 
908 
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Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PEECENT OP 
TOTAL 

Urban 

Rural 

Sunday schools : j 






Churches reporting, number 

3,821 

1,680 

2,141 

44.0 

56.0 

Officers and teachers 

37, 241 

24, 420 

12, 821 

65 6 

34.4 

Scholars 

2S9, 795 

199, 399 

90,396 

68 8 

31.2 

Summer vacation Bible schools; 






Churches reporting, number __ 

1,114 

342 

772 

30.7 

! 69.3 

Officers and teachers 

3,032 

1. 639 

1, 393 

54.1 

45.9 

Scholars 

31, 085 

14, 551 

16, 534 

46.8 

i 53.2 

Weekday religious schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

1, 355 

529 

826 

39.0 

61.0 

Officers and teachers 

2,779 

1,225 

1, 554 

44.1 

65.9 

Scholars 

34, 653 

18, 418 

16, 235 

53.1 

46.9 

Parochial schools : 






Churches reporting, number 

1,308 

559 

749 

42.7 

57.3 

Officers and teachers 

6,208 

3, 199 

3, 009 

51.5 

48.5 

Scholars 

82, 579 

53, 147 

29,432 

64.4 

1 35.6 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Clmrclies (local organizations), number 

Increase over preceding census; 

Number.. 

Percent 

Members, number «... 

Increase over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent — . 

Average membership per church 

Gburcli edifices, number 

Value— number reporting ... 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported — . 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting.. 

Amount reported 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported — 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries — 

Repairs and improvements - — . 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest- 
All other current expenses, including Interest. 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions — — . 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Not classified-. 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday aolioola; 

Churches reporting, number.. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars. — 


1936 

1936 

1916 

19061 

4,926 

4,752 

3,620 

3,398 

174 

1,132 

222 


3.7 

31.3 

6.5 


1, 463, 482 

1,292,620 

777, 701 

670,367 

170, 862 

514,919 

107, 334 


13.2 

66.2 

16.1 


297 

272 

216 

197 

4,223 

4,003 

3,301 

2, 952 
2,811 

4. 175 

3,878 

3,151 

$78. 292, 729 

$78, 755 , 894 

$25,973,538 

$19,320,407 

$18, 753 

$20, 308 

$8, 243 

$6,873 

1, 718 

1, 226 

1,078 

901 

$14, 638, 285 

$9,920,128 

$3, 261, 637 

$2,424,141 

3,043 

2,912 




2,833 

2,220 

i,8S8 

$12, 180, 942 

$15, 520, 237 

$5, 792, 672 

$3,671,910 

4,726 

^ 4, 601 

3,339 


$15, 433, 728 

$19,487,432 

$6, 721, 599 


$4, 172, 214 


$2, 865, 139 




$1, 112, 441 

$16,071,756 

$5,206,267 


$1, 249, 199 
$2, 838, 671 
$242, 619 
$167, 747 




$85, 292 

$3,409,866 

$1,219, 229 


$2, 198, 973 
$501, 633 



$5, 810 
$4,236 

$296, 103 


$3, 266 

$2, 013 


3,821 

3,028 

1, 370 

1,484 

37,241 

21,432 

10,237 

6,420 

289,796 

212,071 

110,300 

97,056 


> Statistics for 1906 include data for the Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Synod and the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Mlcbigan and Other States reported separately for that year. 

Comparative data, 1906-36, — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the combined general bodies for 
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the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. In connection with the 1916 census, 
and probably that of 1906 as well, the membership reported for most of the 
churches, particularly of the Missouri Synod, included only the confirmed mem- 
bers. As a result the membership figures for 1906 and 1916 are sornewhat too 
small for fair comparison with the 1936 and 1926 figures, which include all 
baptized persons on the church rolls. 

State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America by States. Table 3 gives for 
each State for 1936 the number and membership of the churches classified accord- 
ing to their location in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and 
data for Sunday schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and 
membership of the churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the 
membership for 1936 classified as “under 13 years of age'’ and “13 years of age 
and over.” Table 5 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount 
of debt on church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expen- 
chtures, showing separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. 
In order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, 
separate presentation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three 
or more churches reported value and expenditures. 


Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Eural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


geographic divi- 
sion AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OP MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females 

Churches re- 
porting 

OfBcers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States. 

4, 926 

1, 852 

3, 074 

1,468,482 

847, 627 

615, 855 

640, 321 

708, 869 

116,302 

90 6 

3, 821 

37, 241 

289, 796 

New England: 














Maine 

1 

1 


214 

214 


102 

112 


91. 1 

1 

6 

48 

New Hampshire 

1 

1 


141 

141 


61 

80 


(b 

1 

6 

36 

Massachusetts.. 

21 

16 

5 

7,367 

6,80r 

566 

2,852 

3, 246 

i, 269 

87 9 

18 

239 

1, 465 

Rhode Island... 

4 

3 

1 

898 

839 

59 

320 

578 

— 

55.4 

3 

40 

296 

Connecticut 

26 

17 

9 

10, 424 

8,606 

1,818 

4, 956 

5, 468 


90.6 

24 

254 

1, 677 

Middle Atlantic: 














New York 

180 

130 

50 

70, 887 

59, 509 

11,378 

27, 662 

34, 697 

8, 628 

79.4 

162 

! 2,800 

23,288 

New Jersey 

50 

46 

4 

14, 897 

13,776 

1, 122 

6,462 

7, 587 

1,848 

72.0 

47 

742 

5,641 

Pennsylvania. 

79 

66 

13 

21, 843 

20,364 

1,479 

9, 508 

11,336 

999 

83.9 

73 

886 

6, 750 

E. N. Central: 














Ohio 

122 

82 

40 

51, 608 

42,086 

9,422 

22, 460 

25,934 

3,114 

80.6 

102 

1, 613 

12, 607 

Indiana 

141 

72 

69 

60, 086 

43, 082 

17, 004 

25, 323 

27, 870 

6, 887 

90.8 

109 

1,300 

12, 02 J 

lUinois 

453 

235 

218 

212, 696 

156, 623 

56, 173 

92,922 

104, 308 

15, 466 

89.1 

371 

6,310 

41, 206 

Michigan 

347 

160 

187 

130, 248 

90,449 

39, 799 

56, 073 

61,474 

12, 701 

91.2 

207 

2,774 

24, 616 

Wisconsin 

766 

186 

670 

283, 783 

163, 668 

130, 125 

125, 473 

135, 134 

23, 176 

92.9 

491 

iiU 

34, 004 

W. N. Central; 














Minnesota 

646 

91 

455 

164, 398 

52,427 

101,971 

68, 776 

70,770 

14,846 

97.2 

403 

3,070 

23, 291 

Iowa 

251 

59 

192 

64, 370 

17,480 

46,890 

30, 294 

31, 637 

2,439 

96.8 

194 

1, 639 

11, 056 

Missouri 

238 

97 

141 

85, 244 

51, 104 

34, 140 

38, 067 

44, 184 

2,993 

86.2 

178 

% 696 

19,869 

North Dakota.. 

152 

10 

142 

20, 098 

2,426 

17,672 

9,753 

9,761 

684 

99.9 

124 

'639 

4^129 

South Dakota... 

205 

19 

186 

28, 726 

4,091 

24,634 

13, 126 

13, 705 

1,894 

96,8 

176 

863 

6, 734 

Nebraska..., 

286 

46 

241 

66, 432 

17, 261 

49, 181 

29, 962 

31, 204 

5,276 

96.0 

216 

1, 366 

9, 700 

Kansas 

139 

43 

96 

29,364 

9,628 

19,826 

13, 707 

14,696 

952 

93.3 

109 

807 

6, 586 

South Atlantic: 














Delaware 

2 

2 


254 

264 


122 

132 


92 4 

9 

37 

107 

Maryland 

34 

19 

16 

9, 372 

6,660 

2,722 

3,358 

4,249 

1,766 

79 ! 0 

32 

477 

3, 670 

Dist. of Col 

3 

3 


923 

923 


349 

674 


60.8 


66 

403 

Virginia 

13 

7 

""’6 

2,048 

1, 414 

634 

994 

1 064 


94 ' 3 

«} 

9 

82 

708 

West Virginia 

1 


1 

80 

80 

41 

’ 89 


(1) 

1 

R 

4ft 

North Carolina. 

38 

18 

20 

6, 101 

2,462 

! 2,649 

2,244 

2,857 


78.6 

36 

286 

3,184 

South Carolina. 

3 

1 

2 

365 

107 

258 

173 

192 


90.1 

3 

26 

238 

Georgia 

2 

2 


135 

135 


68 

67 


(i) 

2 

10 

70 

Florida 

17 

12 


2,311 

1,947 

3^ 

1,080 

1,231 


V. V 

87.7 

10 

141 

iv 

962 


J Ratio not shown where number of females Is less than 100. 
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Table 3. — Numbee and Membership of Churches in Urban and Ehra 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936- 
Continued 


GEOGEAPHIG DIVI- 
SION AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

number OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

E. S. Central: 













1 

Kentucky 

10 

9 

1 

1,775 

1, 680 

95 

826 

949 


87.0 

10 

91 

78 

Tennessee 

15 

12 

3 

2,106 

i, 828 

278 

928 

1, 178 


78 8 

n 

120 

79 

Alabama 

49 

12 

37 

4,739 

2^083 

2,656 

2, 176 

2,563 


84.9 

42 

238i 

2,09 

Mississippi 

9 

5 

4 

'561 

'345 

' 216 

218! 

343 


63.6 

6 

35 

36 

W. S. Central: 













Arkansas 

24 

12 

12 

4, 343 

2,795 

1,548 

1,739 

1,857 

747 

93.6 

19 

184 

1, 50 

Louisiana 

38 

32 

6 

11, 199 

10, 719 

480 

3,633 

4, 561 

3, 005 

79 7 

34 

352 

2,83 

Oklahoma 

56 

27 

29 

8,430 

4,321 

4,109 

i059 

4,297 

74 

94.5 

47 

332 

2,571 

Texas 

142 

53 

89 

28,088 

10, 676 

17,412 

12, 931 

13, 743 

1, 414 

94.1 

121 

911 

7, 15' 

Mountain: 














Montana 

79 

15 

64 

! 7, 768 

4,173 

[ 3, 595 

3, 167 

3, 512 

1, 089 

90.2 

44 

218 

1,39 

Idaho. 

19 

6 

13 

2, 796 

1, 320 

1, 476 

1, 311 

1, 334 

151 

98.3 

11 

82 

62 

Wyoming 

20 

4 

16 

2, 157 

770 

1, 387 

1, 041 

1,116 


93.3 

17 

75 

47 

Colorado 

67 

26 

41 

9, 432 

5,924 

3. 508 

4,522 

<836 

74 

93.5 

52 

326 

2,21 

New Mexico 

8 

7 

1 

595 

578 

17 

280 

315 


88.9 

6 

30 

18 

Arizona 

16 

6 

10 

3,223 

1,046 

2,177 

1, 165 

1, 458 

600 

79.9 

8 

62 

41 

Utah 

3 

3 


408 

408 


185 

223 


83.0 

3 

16 

14 

Nevada 

6 

2 

4 

669 

217 

452 

304 

365 


83.3 

6 

28 

18 

Pacific: 














Washington 

75 

40 

35 

9, 005 

6,463 

2,542 

4,139 

4, 794 

72 

86.3 

68 

379 

2,7^ 

Oregon 

36 

24 

12 

5, 953 

4,053 

1, 900 

2,638 

2,805 

610 

94.0 

31 

232 

1,41 

California 

143 

114 

29 

26, 033 

23, 992 

2,041 

9, 881 

12, 423 

3, 729 

79.5 

124 

1, 077 

8,08 


Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, ani 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVI- 
SION AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

^ membership BY AGE, 

1936 

1936 

1926 

1916 

19061 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 1 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

re- 

port- 

ed 

Per- 
cent 
unde 
13 2 

United States.. 

4, 926 

4, 752 

3, 620 

3, 398 

1,463,482 

1,292,620 

777, 701 

670, 867 

390, 261 

1,066, 647 

16, 674 

' 27. 

New England: 













Massachusetts.. 

21 

19 

17 

19 

7,367 

7,190 

4, 971 

3, 966 

2,010 

5, 357 


27. 

Rhode Island- -- 

4 

5 

3 

2 

898 

932 

487 

357 

198 

700 


22. 

Connecticut 

20 

29 

21 

21 

10,424 

9,609 

6, 588 

4,981 

2, 255 

8, 169 


21. 

Mid. Atlantic; 













New 'V'et'k 

180 

170 

131 

130 

70, 887 

61, 248 

36, 819 

32, 723 

21, 500 

49, 387 


30. 

NTfkw TrtrsAy 

50 

47 

31 

20 

14, 897 

13,264 

6,616 

2,896 

4, 560 

10, 337 


30. 

Pennsylvania--- 

79 

72 

59 

84 

21, 843 

20,027 

14, 490 

16, 890 

5,833 

15, 891 

119 

26. 

E. N. Central: 













Ohio - 

122 

122 

90 

90 

51, 508 

48,231 

30, 233 

27, 106 

12,496 

38, 926 

86 

24. 

Indiana.---, 

141 

132 

123 

124 

60, 086 

65, 797 

38, 309 

34, 105 

14, 602 

44, 458 

1,026 

24. 

Illinois.— 

453 

417 

366 

344 

212, 696 

186, 722 

121, 342 

115, 304 

54, 402 

155, 934 

2, 360 

25. 

Michigan 

347 

329 

201 

257 

130, 248 

111,743 

67, 001 

67, 832 

35, 753 

03, 397 

1,098 

27. 

Wisconsin 

756 

751 

654 

610 

283, 783 

271, 956 1 

177, 647 

153, 753 

08, 705 

207, 202 

7,816 

24. 


1 Includes figures for the Slovak and IVluthigan synods, 

3 Rased on membership with age dassifl(‘at1on reported. 
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Table 4.— Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States — Continued 

[Separate presentation is limited to States haring 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVI- 
SION AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 

, 1836 

1936 

1926 

1916 

19061 

1936 

1926 

1916 

19061 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

re- 

port- 

ed 

Per- 

cent 

under 

133 

W. N. Central: 













^Minnesota 

546 

549 

403 

371 

154, 398 

139,454 

75, 726 

61, 630 

42, 748 

110, 336 

1,314 

27.9 

Iowa 

251 

218 

17S 

163 

64, 370 

51, 706 

27, 550 

25, 528 

16, 853 

46, 831 

686 

26.5 

Missouri 

238 

228 

184 

178 

85,244 

74,520 

45, 313 

41, 503 

22,041 

62, 775 

428 

26.0 

North Dakota. _ 

152 

166 

118 

95 

20, 098 

17, 385 

8, 972 

5, 854 

6, 397 

13, 701 


31.8 

South Dakota-- 

205 

204 

132 

123 

28, 725 

24, 131 

11, 544 

8, 285 

8. 544 

20, on 

170 

29.9 

Nebraska 

286 

265 

239 

206 

66, 4.32 

57, 473 

31, 234 

25, 730 

19, 508 

46, 924 


29.4 

Kansas 

139 

153 

118 

117 

29, 354 

25,308 

15,081 

12; 036 

8,131 

21, 223 


27. 7 

South Atlantic- 









Maryland 

34 

29 

28 

20 

9,372 

9,083 

4, 792 

4, 062 

2,891 

6, 481 


30.8 

District of Col- 









umbia 

3 

2 

0 

2 

923 

916 

582 

432 

142 

781 


16 4 

Virginia 

13 

16 

13 

12 

2,048 

1, 729 

1,117 

860 

482 

1, 666 


23.5 

West Virginia-- 

1 

2 

5 

6 

80 

87 

239 

286 

22 

58 



North Carolina. 

38 

38 

82 

32 

5, 101 

4,653 

2,658 

1, 966 

1,406 

3, 696 


27.6 

South Carolina. 

3 

1 

1 


365 

95 


' 142 

'223 


38.9 

Florida 

17 

13 

6 

7 

2,311 

1, 521 

^ 690 

372 

792 

1, 619 


34.3 

E. S. Central: 











Kentucky 

10 

8 

6 

6 

1, 775 

1, 451 

1, 381 

1, 611 

405 

1,370 


22.8 

Tennessee 

15 

11 

5 

5 

2; 106 

1,763 

733 

'725 

670 

i;636 


27.1 

Alabama 

49 

38 

12 

15 

4,739 

3,533 

1, 334 

895 

1, 673 

3, 066 


36.3 

Mississippi 

9 

5 

1 

8 

661 

307 

211 

198 

123 

438 


21.9 

W. S. Central: 













Arkansas 

24 

24 

17 

22 

4, 343 

3, 551 

2, 516 

1,886 

1,397 

1 2, 946 


32 2 

Louisiana 

38 

41 

25 

22 

11, 199 

10, 519 

7,429 

5,253 

2,743 

7, 939 

617 

25.7 

Oklahoma 

56 

63 

52 

72 

1 8, 430 

7,016 

3,899 

2, 907 

2, 487 

5, 921 

22 

29.6 

Texas 

142 

143 

87 

81 

28,088 

22, 339 

10,294 

7, 983 

8, 230 

19, 668 

190 

29 5 

Mountain: 













Montana 

79 

92 

32 

7 

7,768 

6,2G7 

4, 033 

690 

2, 476 

6,292 


31. 9 

Idaho 

19 

20 

12 

12 

2,796 

1,686 

902 

206 

829 

1, 967 


29. 6 

Wyoming 

20 

19 

10 

4 

2, 167 

1, 941 

704 

172 

673 

1 484 


31. 2 

Colorado 

67 

65 

26 

26 

9,432 

6, 616 

2,738 

1, 661 

2,763 

6,605 

74 

29.4 

New Mexico 

8 

10 

2 


595 

397 

301 


189 

406 


31.8 

Arizona 

16 

11 

2 


3, 223 

920 

96 


841 

1, 782 

COO 

32. 1 

Utah 

3 

1 

1 

2 

408 

250 

C) 

39 

179 

229 

43 9 

Nevada 

6 

2 

2 

2 

669 

497 

444 

148 

201 

468 


30.0 

PACirrc: 








Washington 

76 

66 

30 

19 

9,005 

6,789 

2,740 

1, 060 

2, 686 

6, 319 


29.8 

Oregon 

36 

44 

16 

16 

6,953 

4, 637 

2,337 

1, 080 

1, 636 

4, 317 


27. 5 

California 

143 

105 

57 

46 

26,033 

16, 916 

7,682 

6,247 

7, 630 

18, 436 

68 

29.’ 0 

Other States 

<6 

7 

4 

1 

744 

466 

326 

200 

228 

610 



30. 6 


I Includes figures for the Slovak and Michigan synods. 

» Based on memhership with ago classification reported; percent not shown where base is less than 100. 
» Membership included in figures for “Other States.'^ 

* Tnclndes: Maine, 1; New Hampshire, 1; Delaware, 2; and Georgia, 2. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States haring 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of church 
edifices 

value of church ! 

EDIFICES 1 

1 

DEBT ON' CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PARSON- 
AGES 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

United States 

4, 926 

4, 223 

4, 175 

S78, 292, 729 

1,718 

$14, 638. 285 

2,912 

$12, 180, 942 

New England: 









Massachusetts 

21 

18 

17 

577,300 

6 

56, 615 

10 

56, 100 

Rhode Island 

4 

3 

3 

37, 000 



2 

(1) 

Connecticut 

26 

23 

23 

744, 200 

13 

119, 334 

17 

108, SOO 

Middle Atlantic: 









New York 

180 

157 

156 

6, 690, 437 

95 

1, 622, 323 

97 

698, 900 

New Jersey 

50 

42 

42 

1, 381, 250 

27 

345, 770 

30 

224, 500 

Pennsylvania 

79 

72 

71 

2, 449, 806 

44 

383, 350 

42 

300, 600 

East North Central: 





• 




Ohio 

122 

117 

112 

3, 662, 850 

49 

850, 699 

72 

393, 300 

Indiana 

141 

128 

125 

3, 679, 691 

56 

573, 672 

95 

445^^50 

Illinois 

453 

408 

403 

13, 128, 073 

183 

2, 613, 656 

322 

1, 685, 035 

Michigan 

347 

304 

303 

7, 062, 862 

134 

1, 408, 774 

213 

979, 722 

Wisconsin 

756 

681 

673 

12, 852, 739 

269 

2, 320, 817 

467 

2, 214, 877 

West North Central. 









Minnesota 

546 

479 

474 

5, 718, 193 

176 

781, 484 

331 

1, 271, 362 

Iowa 

251 

219 

217 

2, 878, 100 

89 

392, 939 

164 

609, 056 

Missouri 

238 

219 

217 

4, 760, 874 

79 

1, 132, 130 

154 

640, 617 

North Dakota 

152 

123 

122 

540, 018 

32 

66, 909 

74 

189, 930 

South Dakota 

205 

157 

155 

800, 700 

47 

93, 477 

96 

246, 350 

Nebraska 

286 

255 

256 

2, 761, 325 

1 71 

354, 253 

202 

i 572, 325 

Kansas - 

139 

120 

119 

1, 086, 701 

47 

155, 002 

96 

1 257, 600 

South Atlantic: 









Maryland 

34 

30 

30 

959, 055 

! 16 

224, 609 

18 

85, 500 

Virginia. 

13 

12 

12 

229, 500 

3 

30, 600 

9 

34, 600 

North Carolina 

38 

36 

32 

266, 100 

8 

36, 450 

15 

36, 100 

South Carolina 

3 

3 

3 

20, 750 

1 

2, 000 



Florida 

17 

16 

16 

262, 884 

8 

82, 120 

9 

37, 600 

East South Central: 









Kentucky 

10 

8 

8 

169, 450 

3 

34, 188 

5 

32, 800 

Tennessee 

15 

11 

10 

186,900 

6 

13, 250 

6 

28, 000 

Alabama 

49 

37 

37 

172, 400 

3 

5, 280 

19 

36, 300 

Mississippi 

9 

3 

3 

23, 000 

2 

1 6, 225 

i 2 

(‘) 

West South Central: 









Arkansas 

24 

21 

21 

221, 703 

6 

12, 160 

11 

34, 600 

Louisiana — - 

38 

35 

35 

343, 950 

11 

45,854 

17 

56, 800 

Oklahoma 

56 

46 

44 

372. 823 

19 

61, 276 

41 

82, 050 

Texas 

142 

120 

120 

903, 984 

56 

165, 294 

92 

220, 450 

Mountain: 









Montana 

79 

35 

35 

251, 200 

15 

39, 579 

24 

65, 200 

Idaho 

19 1 

15 

15 

65,000 

7 

14, 428 

9 

18, 400 

Wyoming 

20 

12 

11 

50, 700 

5 

6, 615 

6 

18, 000 

Colorado 

67 

45 

43 

326, 800 

21 

76, 769 

32 

99, 068 

New Mexico 

8 

4 

4 

22, 600 

2 

3,250 

3 

9, 150 

Arizona 

16 

10 

10 

60, 076 

2 

6,634 

8 

31, 000 

Nevada 

6 

3 

3 

33, 600 

1 

1, 000 

1 

(') 

Pacific: 









Washington 

75 

53 

62 

280, 625 

22 

57,061 

36 

96, 800 

Oregon 

36 

31 

32 

187, 550 

15 

25, 812 

18 

47, 800 

California 

143 

102 

101 

1, 846, 166 

63 

372, 729 

41 

157, 100 

Other States ' 

13 

10 

*10 

233,895 

6 

44,898 

6 

69, 000 


* Amount included in figures for “Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual 

churchi 

a Includes: Maine, 1; New Hampshire, 1; Delaware, 1; District of Columbia, 2 ; West Virginia, 1; Georgia, 
2; and Utah, 2. 

275310—41 9 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 
(Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


EXPENDITURES 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total 
number of 
churches 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs and 
improve- 
ments 

United States 

4, 926 

CD 

815. 433, 728 

$4,172,214 

$2. 865, 139 

81,112,441 

New England: 

21 

18 

72, 919 

26,284 

8,286 

8, 696 


4 

4 

13, 630 

5,182 
28, 074 

929 

1, 773 

Onrinfiftticiit 

26 

26 1 

113,943 

26,840 

13, 162 

Middle Atlantic: 

ISO 

167 

889, 842 

249, 348 

107,837 

51, 122 


50 

44 

204, 184 

67, 192 

16, 693 

9, 953 


79 

78 

324, 985 

101, 236 

32, 713 

29, 830 








East North Central: 

122 

117 

714, 135 

151, 283 

141,466 

65,985 


141 

136 

789, 689 
2,416,671 

145, 149 

184, 291 

/ 5, 438 

iniinoiR 

453 

439 

493, 517 

596, 612 

198, 870 

Michigan - * 

347 

329 

1,401, 651 

303, 597 

285, 066 

98, 501 

■Wisnnnsin 

756 

722 

2,583, 017 

638, 359 

553, 040 

195, 077 

West North Central: 

546 

630 

1,235,612 

404, 930 

192,669 

100, 326 

Iowa 

251 

241 

649, 043 

229, 923 

89,995 

47, 063 


238 

234 

1,061,096 

229, 683 

238, 073 

53, on 

North Dalrota. - - - -- 

152 

148 

130, 196 

68, 273 

4, 466 

11,765 

fJout-h Palrntft 

205 

197 

172, 256 

90, 843 

8, 961 

9, 255 

Nfthrflfilra 

286 

270 

624. 297 

212, 162 

114, 218 

39, 234 

TTflTIfiQfi 

139 

134 

350, 782 

102, 020 

40, 104 

16, 478 

South Atlantic: 

Maryland-- 

34 

33 

125, 735 

37,301 

11,552 

5,005 

Virginia 

13 

12 

41, 721 

11 , on 

4, 909 

2, 491 

District of Columbia 

S 

3 

16. 292 

4, 100 

1 2, 394 

360 

North 

38 

38 

42, 537 

21, 002 

1,414 

2,432 

QrtTitV, norAliriQ 

3 

3 

1. 448 

874 


32 

OUU.VJJ. watiUiAlicft** 

Florida — - 

17 

17 

31, 644 

14,242 

1,848 

1,764 

East South Central: 



10, 945 

7,498 

1,992 

Kentucky 

10 

10 

43,047 

Tennessee 

15 

14 

34, 590 

13, 969 

! 5,647 

2,380 

2, 416 

Alabama 

49 

48 

25, 717 

13, 314 

714 

Mississippi 

9 

8 

7,677 

5, 382 

24 

540 

West South Central; 



10, 478 

5,086 

1,034 

A rlf arjiSAS - - - 

24 

21 

38. 484 

Louisiana - 

38 

35 

76, 687 

25,413 

15,228 

2,913 

OHahnma __ 

56 

55 

103, 321 

43, 647 

9,401 

6, 000 

TfiTflJ! , ... 

142 

133 

290, 678 

91, 433 

48,068 

15,266 

Mountain: 



23, 046 

1,106 

5, 526 

Montana 

79 

77 

61, 762 
31, 663 

Idaho 

19 

17 

12,091 

2, 190 

2, 289 
638 

WynTning - - - 

20 

19 

17,274 

7,669 

2,054 

Cnlnm/lA 

67 

64 

102, 620 

34, 019 

18,628 

4, 849 

New Mfirim 

8 

8 

14, 052 

3,064 

1,174 

920 

Arizona .. . _ 

16 

16 

28, 738 

1 5, 716 

13,767 

1,743 

3,372 

Utah 

3 

3 

3,300 

90 

100 

Nevada - 

6 

6 

9, 412 

3,730 

478 

118 

Pacific: 



9,310 

3, 644 

Washington - 

75 

75 

84,003 

41, 108 

Oregon 

36 

35 

62, 276 
388,299 

28, 605 

7,351 

3,480 

California 

143 

135 

137,980 

1 67, 148 

18,543 

Other States 

7 

17 

11, 687 

7,379 

159 

1 675 


I Includes: Maine, 1; New Hampshire, 1; Delaware, 2; West Virginia, 1; and Georgia, 2. 
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Table 6. — Chuech Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


EXPENDITURES — Continued 


GEOGRAPmC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, 
excluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local 

relief 

and 

charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To general 
head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

$1,249, 199 

$2, 888, 571 

$242, 519 

$167,747 

$85, 292 

$2, 198, 973 

$501, 633 

New England: 








Massachusetts 

2,922 

14,829 

1,481 

372 

153 

9, 671 

225 

Rhode Island 


2,200 

831 



2, 653 

62 

Connecticut 

7,137 

17;981 

2,326 

987 

1,233 

10, 799 

6,404 

Middle Atlantic: 








New York--- 

98,853 

234,266 

21,388 

8,199 

3,799 

78,596 

36,434 

New Jersey 

34, 347 

48,047 

3,641 

968 

270 

15, 362 

7,711 

Pennsylvania 

46,652 

63,931 

8,357 

2,340 

1,436 

22,264 

16,226 

East North Central: 








Ohio 

55, 548 

150,801 

10,703 

2,219 

1,027 

115,155 

19,948 

Indiana 

48,453 

139, 117 

12,453 

6,020 

9,667 

133,834 

35, 267 

Illinois 

158,090 

602,400 

49,993 

23,290 

15,540 

313,464 

63,795 

Michigan 

119, 648 

260,049 

17,986 

14,668 

6,674 

236,280 

59, 182 

Wisconsin 

204, 681 

467,424 

32,221 

34, 807 

9,494 

373,386 

74, 528 

West North Central: 








Minnesota 

93, 511 

170, 294 

17, 170 

20,282 

6,459 

200,035 

29,937 

Iowa - 

48,875 

83,383 

11,055 

4,323 

3,748 

109,069 

21, 609 

Missouri 

67,885 

! 228, 298 

13, 573 

9,919 

3,910 

171,523 

45, 321 

North Dakota 

3,328 

16,771 

1,389 

945 

183 

19,304 

3, 772 

South Dakota 

8, 610 

18,963 

1,680 

3,486 

887 

26,418 

3, 153 

Nebraska 

26,195 

89,696 

8,386 

7,574 

3, 490 

103, 577 

19,766 

Kansas 

53,625 

46,074 

4, 154 

1 1, 553 

726 

61,071 

18,977 

South Atlantic: 








Maryland 

18,344 

30, 152 

4,226 

877 

364 

12,725 

5,189 

Virginia 

8, 050 

8,879 

719 

95 

30 

5, 137 

400 

District of Columbia- 

1,065 

6,232 

218 



2,685 

238 

North Carolina 

7,414 

4,973 

! 463 

267 

71 

3,846 

655 

Snnth Cornlina 

229 

137 




62 

114 

Elorida 

2,446 

8,188 

637 

139 

49 

1,975 

367 

East South Central: 








Kentucky 

3, 624 

13,017 

252 

481 

378 

4,267 

693 

Tennessee 

1, 785 

C, 160 

339 

52 

40 

3,702 

480 

Alabama 

101 

3, 432 

416 

498 

998 

3, 186 

679 

Missisfifppi . 

761 

445 

23 

71 


281 

160 

West South Central: 








Arkansas 

283 

7,676 

672 

13 

60 

5,986 

1,398 

Louisiana 

9,360 

14, 728 

1,008 

100 

13 

7,080 

854 

Oklahoma 

9,748 

13,297 

2,055 

2,310 

2,083 

13, 310 

1,670 

Texas 

26, 896 

40, 237 

3,904 

11,003 

2,101 

42,935 

9,135 

Mountain: 








Montana 

6,039 

7,609 

473 

1,299 

693 

4,681 

2,690 

Idaho.— 

6,212 

2,665 

407 

306 

130 

5,444 

39 

Wyoming 

788 

3,453 

65 

142 

3 

2,155 

427 

Colorado 

11,798 

14,604 

1,293 

197 

361 

14,283 

1,998 

New Mexico-.- 

667 

6,663 

107 

109 

141 

1,268 

159 

Arizona 

244 

8, 109 

627 

196 

35 

719 

26 

TTtflh 


1, 356 

26 



631 

316 

Nftvftdft 

619 

1,739 


142 


2,635 

61 

Pacific: 







Washington 

4,811 

12,640 

684 

1, 129 

477 

9,413 

987 

Oregon - 

2,878 

8,164 

625 

841 

632 

9,228 

682 

California 

48,668 

68,947 

4,889 

4,918 

8,045 

38,067 

11,094 

Other States 

230 

2,068 

16 

10 

2 

1,123 

26 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

HISTORY 

TLe Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America was organ- 
ized in 1872, the following synods, finding themselves in doctrinal agreement 
according to the Bible and the standard confessions of the Lutheran Church 
(Book of Concord, 1580), effecting the union: (1) The Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Ohio and Other States; (2) the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio, and Other States; (3) the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Wisconsin; (4) the 
Norwegian Lutheran Synod; (5) the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Illinois; 
(6) the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Minnesota. Due to withdrawal, amal- 
gamation, and addition, the Synodical Conference now is composed of the following 
members: The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States; 
the Joint Synod of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, and Other States; the 
Norwegian Synod of the American Evangelical Lutheran Church; the Slovak 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of America; and the Negro Mission. 

Membership: 6,276 congregations; 4,154 pastors; 1,640,147 souls; 1,075,583 
communicants; 1,727 parochial schools, with 100,316 pupils; 4,196 Sunday schools, 
with 290,317 scholars. 

The present officers are: President, Prof. L. Fuerbringer, D. D., St. Louis, 
Mo.; vice president. Rev. E. Benj. Schlueter, Oshkosh, Wis.; secretary, Prof. 
G. V. Schick, Ph. D., St. Louis, Mo.; treasurer, Martin Markworth, Merrill, Wis. 

Delegate meetings of the Synodical Conference are held biennially. 

WORK 

While the constituent bodies of the Synodical Conference are engaged in 
various missionary endeavors within their respective synodical organizations — 
home mission in North America, missions in South America, support of missions 
in Europe, Immigrant and Seamen^s Mission, Deaf and Blind Mission, Jewish 
Mission, Foreign-tongue Mission in America, foreign missions in India and 
China, and Institutional Mission — the Synodical Conference, as an organization, 
with the cooperation of its various component synodical bodies, is conducting 
extensive missionary work among the Negro people of the United States and, in 
1936, organized a mission among the natives in Nigeria, Africa. 

The Negro mission in our country was started in 1877 and at present numbers 
81 stations, mainly in Alabama, Louisiana, and North Carolina, with scattered 
stations in California, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. This mission numbers 9,208 baptized souls, 5,079 
communicant members, served by 21 white and 32 Negro missionaries. There 
are 2,506 children who are instructed in regular parochial schools conducted by 
62 teachers. Sunday schools are attended by 4,480 Negro children. 

Value of property: $400,100. Contributions by Negro members in 1937 for 
outside purposes, $1,767; for home purposes, $30,234; total, $32,001, Amount 
expended by Synodical Conference for Negro missions in 1936 was $83,174. 

In Africa at present 2 white missionaries are serving 8,000 hearers, 1,660 baptized 
souls, 1,500 communicants. A native from Nigeria, instructed in Immanuel 
Lutheran College, Greensboro, N. C. (a college for Negroes owned and operated 
by the Synodical Conference), has been ordained and is now returning to his 
native country as a missionary. Cost of African Mission in 1937 was $15,000. 
Another institution controlled by the Synodical Conference is Alabama Luther 
College at Selma, Ala. 


1 This statement was furnished by Dr. L. Fuerbringer, president, Evangelical Lutheran Synodical 
Conference of America. 



EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN SYNOD OF MISSOURI 
OHIO, AND OTHER STATES 


STATISTICS 

Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 

Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations), number 

4, 014 

1. 596 

2,418 

39.8 

60.2 

Members, number 

1, 192, 553 

704,413 

488, 140 

59.1 

40.9 

Average membership per church 

297 

441 

202 



Membership by sex; 






Male- 

520, 620 

291,716 

228, 904 

56.0 

44 0 

Female 

578, 789 

348, 396 

230, 393 

60.2 

39 8 

Sex not reported 

93, 144 

64, 301 

28, 843 

69 0 

31.0 

Males per 100 females 

89 9 

83 7 

99.4 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years 

323, 465 

189, 714 

133, 751 

58 7 

41.3 

13 years and over 

861, 542 

508, 438 

353, 104 

59 0 

41 0 

Age not reported 

7,546 

6, 261 

1,285 

83 0 

17.0 


27.3 

27. 2 

27.5 



Church edifices, number 

3, 406 

1,353 

2, 053 

39.7 

60.3 

Value-number reporting 

3,371 I 

1, 338 

2, 033 

39.7 

60.3 

Amount reported 

$66,273,902 

$47,498,911 

$18, 774, 991 

71.7 

28.3 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$64,769,542 

$46, 532, 584 

$18, 236, 958 

71 8 

28.2 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 

$1,504,360 i 

$966, 327 

$538,033 

64.2 

35.8 

Average value per church.. 

$19,660 

$35, 500 

$9, 235 



Debt — number reporting 

i;418 

835 

583 

58.9 

41.1 

Amount reported 

$12,761,589 

$11, 212, 736 

$1, 548, 853 

87 9 

12.1 

Number reporting “no debt” 

1, 493 

360 

1, 133 

24 1 

75.9 

Parsonages, number 

2,470 

986 

1,484 

39.9 

60.1 

Value— number reporting 

2,372 

937 

1,435 

39.5 

60.5 

Amount reported 

$9, 769, 143 

$5, 543, 649 

$4, 225, 494 

56 7 

43.3 

Expenditures : 






Churches reporting, number 

3,825 

1,525 

! 2, 300 

39 9 

60.1 

Amount reported 

$13, 138, 974 

$8, 654, 622 

$4,484,352 

65 9 

34 1 

Pastors’ salaries 

$3,448, 085 

$1, 853, 879 

$1,594,206 

53.8 

46 2 

All other salaries 

$2, 482, 290 

$1, 831, 564 

$650, 726 

73 8 

26 2 

Repairs and improvements 

$935, 920 

$579, 535 

$356, 385 

61 9 

38.1 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 






terest - — 

$1, 072, 152 

$856, 655 

$215,497 

79 9 

20.1 

All other current expenses, including in- 



1 



terest - 

$2, 448, 677 

$1, 870, 541 

$578, 136 

76.4 

23.6 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc — 

$213, 554 

$144, 256 

$69, 298 

67 6 

32 4 

Homo missions 

$124, 356 

$76, 459 

$47, 897 

61.5 

38 5 

Foreign missions - 

$77, 404 

$51, 817 

$25, 587 

66 9 

33.1 

To general headquarters for distribution.. 

$1, 901, 318 

$1, 103, 981 

$797, 337 

58 1 

41.9 

All other purposes 

$435, 218 

$285, 935 

$149, 283 

65.7 

34.3 

A VArflfTA fivpATifUt.Tirfi pnr nTinrf'L 

$3, 435 

$5, 675 

$1, 950 



Sunday schools : 



Churches reporting, number 

3, 132 

1,444 

1,688 

46.1 

53.9 

Officers and teachers 

32, 192 

21, 691 

10, 501 

67. 4 

32.6 

Scholars 

247, 609 

175, 075 

72, 634 

70.7 

29.3 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

833 

274 

659 

32.9 

67 1 

Officers and teachers 

2,498 

1,482 

1,016 

59.3 

40.7 

Scholars — - 

23, 602 

11, 936 

11, 666 

50.6 

49.4 

Weekday religious schools; 






Churches reporting, number 

1,089 

446 

643 

41.0 

59 0 

OfTicers and teachers 

2,240 

1, 035 

1, 205 

46.2 

53.8 

Scholars 

26, 784 

14, 729 

12,055 

56.0 

45.0 

Parochial schools : 






Churches reporting, number 

1,110 

472 

638 

42.5 

67.5 

Officers and teachers 

5,299 

2, 658 

2, 641 

50.2 

49.8 

Scholars - 

70,242 

44, 929 

25, 313 

64.0 

36.0 


» Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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CENSUS OF KELIGIOUS BODIES, 1936 
Table 2. — Compakativb Summakt, 1936 and 1926 


ITEM 


Churches (local organizations), number 

Increase over preceding census. 

Number - - 

Percent— 

Members, number 

Increase over preceding census: 

Number - 

Percent-.- 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number. 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting. 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries — 

All other salaries 

Eepairs and improvements.. 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest. 
All other current expenses, including interest 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headguarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Not classified 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


1936 

1936 

4, 014 

3,917 

97 


2. 5 


1, 192, 553 

1,040,275 

152,278 


14 6 


297 

266 

3,406 

3, 193 

3, 371 

3, 148 

$66, 273, 902 

$65, 318, 781 

$19, 660 

$20, 749 

1, 418 

1, 012 

$12, 761, 589 

$8, 556, 000 

2, 470 


2,372 

2,327 

$9, 769, 143 

$12, 449, 574 

3, 825 

3,789 

$13, 138, 974 

$16, 350, 315 

$3, 448,085 

1 

$2, 482, 290 


$935, 920 

\ $13, 405, 693 

$1, 072, 152 

I 

$2, 448, 677 

J 

$213, 554 

] 

$124, 356 


$77, 404 

> $2, 940, 104 

$1, 901, 318 

1 

$435, 218 

j 


$4,618 

$3. 435 

$4, 315 

3, 132 

2, 485 

32, 102 

18, 303 

247, G09 

179, 868 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION AND 
STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 
females 

Churches report- 
ing 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States. 

4,014 

1, 598 

2 , 418 

1,192,553 

704,413 

488, 140 

520, 620 

578, 789 

93, 144 

89.9 

8, 132 

32. 192 

247, 609 

New England: 














Maine 

1 

1 


214 

214 


102 

112 


91.1 

1 

6 

48 

New Hamp- 














shire 

1 

1 


141 

141 


61 

80 


(^) 

1 

6 

36 

Massachusetts, 

19 

15 

4 

6, 982 

6,627 

355 

2,681 

3,032 

1,269 

88.' 4 

17 

227 

1,410 

Rhode Island.. 

4 

3 

1 

898 

839 

59 

320 

578 


55.4 

3 

40 

296 

Connecticut... 

23 

16 

7 

9,685 

8,453 

1,232 

4,615 

5,070 


91.0 

22 

236 

1,586 

Mid. Atlantic: 














New York 

177 

127 

50 

70,090 

58,712 

11, 378 

27, 210 

34,252 

8,628 

79.4 

160 

2,777 

23, 015 

New Jersey 

48 

44 

4 

13, 901 

12, 779 

1, 122 

5,008 

7,045 

1,848 

71.1 

45 

692 

5,282 

Pennsylvania.. 

60 

55 

11 

17, 634 

16,400 

1,234 

7,441 

9, 194 

999 

80.9 

63 

809 

6,052 

E. N. Central: 














Ohio 

107 

72 

35 

47,321 

39,038 

8,283 

20,426 

23,781 

3,114 

85.9 

92 

1,410 

11, 850 

Indiana 

138 

69 

69 

59, 100 

42,096 

17,004 

24, 845 

27,368 

6,887 

90 8 

106 

1,276 

11, 751 

Illinois 

431 

217 

214 

202, 362 

147, 366 

54,996 

87, 848 

99,448 

15,066 

88.3 

353 

5, 103 

39, 470 

Michigan 

264 

127 

137 

106, 854 

75, 531 

31, 323 

45,038 

49,325 

12, 491 

91.3 

201 

2,324 

20,483 

■Wisconsin 

388 

94 

294 

137,411 

75,969 

61,442 

61,697 

66,494 

9,220 

92.8 

232 

2,210 

16,802 

W. N. Central: 














Minnesota 

408 

64 

344 

108, 669 

31,397 

77,272 

49,656 

51,238 

7,775 

96.9 

291 

2,196 

16,529 

Iowa 

232 

57 

175 

61, 682 

17,063 

44,619 

28,971 

30,272 

2,439 

95.7 

188 

1,594 

10,795 

Missouri 

233 

93 

140 

83, 674 

49,652 

34,022 

37, 367 

43,314 

2,993 

86. 3 

174 

2,630 

19, 357 

North Dakota. 

127 

7 

120 

18, 330 

2,095 

16,235 

8,862 

8,894 

684 

99.5 

109 

588 

3,779 

South Dakota.. 

133 

17 

116 

19;771 

2,977 

16, 794 

8,986 

9,331 

1,454 

96.3 

108 

575 

3,764 

Nebraska 

263 

43 

220 

61, 714 

16,207 

45, 507 

27,839 

28,934 

4,941 

96.2 

198 

1,286 

9,004 

Kansas 

139 

43 

96 

29, 354 

9, 528 

19,826 

13, 707 

14,695 

952 

93.3 

109 

807 

5,586 

South Atlantic: 














Delaware 

2 

2 


254 

254 


122 

132 


92.4 

2 

17 

107 

Maryland 

33 

18 

15 

9, 296 

6,573 

2,722 

3,323 

4,207 

1,765 

79.0 

31 

471 

3,609 

District of Co- 














lumbia. 

2 

2 


844 

844 


314 

530 


59.2 

2 

60 

355 

Virginia 

10 

7 

3 

1, 682 

1,414 

268 

800 

882 


90.7 

7 

71 

626 

West Virginia.. 

1 


1 

80 

80 

41 

39 


(U 

1 

8 

40 

North Carolina 

21 

9 

12 

3, 630 

1, 554 

2,076 

1,623 

2,007 


86.'9 

21 

213 

2,537 

South Carolina 

2 


2 

258 


258 

121 

137 


88.3 

2 

17 

148 

Ofinrgift 

1 

1 


101 

101 


53 

48 


H) 

1 

8 

43 

Florida 

16 

11 

4 

2,166 

1,883 

272 

999 

1,166 


86.4 

14 

130 

883 

E. S. Central: 












Kentucky 

10 

9 

1 

1, 776 

1,680 

95 

826 

949 


87.0 

10 

91 

783 

Tennessee 

15 

12 

3 

2,106 

1,828 

278 

928 

1, 178 


78.8 

11 

120 

796 

Alabama 

17 

8 

9 

2,179 

1, 667 

612 

1, 071 

1, 108 


96.7 

10 

78 

618 

Mississippi 

7 

4 

3 

354 

292 

62 

137 

217 


63.1 

4 

21 

127 , 

W. S. Central: 














Arkansas 

24 

12 

12 

4,343 

2,796 

1,548 

1,739 

1, 867 

747 

93.6 

19 

184 

1, 500 

Louisiana 

29 

26 

4 

9, 367 

9,081 

286 

2,683 

3,679 

3,005 

72.9 

26 

311 

1,895 

Oklahoma 

66 

27 

29 

8,430 

4,321 

4,109 

4,059 

4, 297 

74 

94.6 

47 

332 

2,578 

Texas 

141 

63 

88 

28,044 

10, 676 

17,368 

12,906 

13,724 

1,414 

94,0 

120 

905 

7,143 

Mountain: 














Montana 

74 

16 

69 

7,476 

4, 173 

3,303 

3,014 

3, 373 

1,089 

89.4 

42 

216 

1, 361 

Idaho 

19 

6 

13 

2,796 

1,320 

1,476 

1, 311 

1,334 

161 

98.3 

11 

82 

624 

Wvoming 

20 

4 

16 

2,157 

770 

1,387 

1, 041 

1, 116 


93.3 

17 

75 

470 

Colorado 

69 

24 

35 

8, 662 

6,736 

2,927 

4,189 

4,473 


93.7 

50 

317 

2,172 

New Miexico--. 

8 

7 

1 

596 

578 

17 

280 

315 


88.9 

6 

30 

180 

Arizona 

1 

1 

62 

62 


21 

31 


0) 

1 

6 

25 

Utah 

3 

3 


408 

408 


185 

223 


83.0 

3 

16 

148 

Nevada 

6 

2 

4 

669 

217 

452 

304 

365 


83.3 

5 

28 

181 

Pacific: 














Washington ... 

60 

33 

27 

7,621 

5,651 

2,070 

3, 673 

4,048 


88.3 

44 

312 

2,418 

Oregon 

34 

23 

11 

5,672 

3,742 

1,830 

2,475 

2,587 

630 

96.7 

29 

220 

1,363 

California 

142 

113 

29 

25,861 

23,820 

2,041 

9,812 

12,320 

3,729 

79.6 

123 

1,071 

7,994 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100, 
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Table ■!. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1936 and 1926, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936 or 1926] 


NTJMBEB OF 
CHURCHES 


NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 


MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND state 


United States 

New England: 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East North Central: 

Ohio.. 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West North Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 

South Atlantic: 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

Florida 

East South Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi- 

West South Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana. 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Nevada. - 

Pacific: 

Washington... 

Oregon 

California 

Other States 


1936 

1926 

1936 

1926 

Under 
13 years 

13 years 
and 
over 

Age not 
re- 
ported 

! 

Percent 

under 

131 

. 4,014 

8,917 

1, 192, 553 

1,040,275 

328, 465 

861, 542 

7, 548 

27.3 

19 

IS 

6,982 

7, 065 

1,912 

5, 070 


27 4 

4 

5 

898 

932 

198 

'700 


22.0 

23 

26 

9, 685 

8, 965 

2, 133 

7, 552 


22.0 

177 

168 

70,090 

60, 785 

21,310 

48, 780 


30.4 

48 

44 

13, 901 

11, 855 

4, 345 

9 ; 556 


31.3 

66 

62 

17,634 

16, 731 

4, 669 

12, 846 

119 

26.7 

107 

106 

47, 321 

42, 985 

11, 393 

35, 853 

75 

24.1 

138 

130 

59, 100 

54, 870 

14,408 

43, 666 

1,026 

24.8 

431 

400 

202, 362 

182, 034 

52, 715 

147, 287 

2,360 

26.4 

264 

247 

106, 854 

90, 851 

29, 198 

76, 659 

997 

27.6 

388 

370 

137, 411 

123, 346 

35, 257 

101,717 

437 

25.7 

408 

403 

108, 669 

92, 538 

30, 733 

77, 207 

729 

28.5 

232 

197 

61, 682 

48, 782 

16, 291 

44, 813 

578 

26.7 

233 

225 

83, 674 

73, 749 

21,649 

61, 597 

428 

26.0 

127 

144 

18, 330 

16, 265 

5,788 

12,542 


31.6 

133 

137 

19, 771 

16,813 

5, 670 

14, 101 


28.7 

263 

246 

61, 714 

53,397 

18,333 

43, 381 


29.7 

139 

153 

29, 354 

25, 308 

8,131 

21, 223 


27.7 

33 

29 

9, 295 

9, 083 

2,850 

6, 445 


30.7 

10 

14 

1,682 

1,628 

382 

1,300 


22.7 

21 

38 

3,630 

4, 653 

868 

2,762 


23.9 

15 

12 

2, 155 

1, 463 

730 

1,426 


33.9 

10 

8 

1,775 

1,451 

405 

1, 370 


22.8 

15 

11 

2, 106 

1,763 

570 

1, 536 


27.1 

17 

38 

2, 179 

3,533 

625 

1,654 


24.1 

7 

6 

354 

307 

68 

286 


19.2 

24 

24 

4,343 

3, 561 

1,397 

2,946 


32.2 

29 

41 

9,367 

10, 619 

2,166 

6, 684 

.517 

24.5 

56 

63 

8,430 

7,016 

2, 487 

6, 921 

22 

29.6 

141 

142 

28,044 

22, 292 

8, 218 

19, 636 

190 

29.5 

74 

85 

7,476 

5 , 933 

2, 366 

6,110 


31.6 

19 

20 

2,796 

1,686 

829 

1, 907 


29.6 

20 

19 

2,157 

1,941 

673 

1, 484 


31.2 

59 

65 

8,662 

6,016 

2, 534 

6, 128 


29.3 

8 

10 

595 

397 

189 

406 


31, 8 

3 

1 

408 

250 

179 

229 


43.9 

6 

2 

669 

497 

201 

4G8 


30 0 

60 

53 

7,621 

5, 594 

2,231 

6, 390 


29.3 

34 

40 

5,672 

4,622 

1,636 

4, 036 


27,6 

142 

104 

25,861 

16, 866 

7,478 

18, 316 

68 

29.0 

*11 

12 

1,944 

1, 563 

450 

1,494 


23.1 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported. 

» Includes 2 churches each in the States of Delaware and South Carolina, and the District of C^uhirribia: 
and 1 in each of the following— Maine, New Hampshire, West Virginia, Georgia, and Arizona. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices! 


GEOGIlAPillC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of church 
edifices 

value of church 
edifices 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PAR- 
SONAGES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

4,014 

3,406 

3, 371 

$68, 273, 902 

1,418 

$12, 761, 589 

2, 372 

$9, 769, 143 

NEW England* 









Massachusetts 

19 

16 

15 

527,300 

4 

44, 815 

9 

53, 100 

Rhode Island 

4 

3 

3 

37, 000 



2 

(1) 

Connecticut 

23 

21 

21 

710, 500 

13 

119, 334 

16 

101,800 

Middle Atlantic: 









New York 

177 

154 

153 

6, 638, 437 

93 

1, 614, 373 

95 

677, 400 

New Jersey 

48 

40 

40 

1, 236, 250 

25 

300, 700 

28 

214, 500 

Pennsylvania 

66 

59 

58 

2, 055,306 

35 

271, 525 

33 

224, 900 

East North Central: 









Ohio 

107 

103 

100 

3, 365, 600 

41 

793, 205 

63 

347. 300 

Indiana 

138 

125 

122 

3, 611,691 

55 

543, 672 

93 

424.650 

Illinois 

431 

389 

384 

12, 673,373 

176 

2, 559, 400 

309 

1, 583, 035 

Michigan 

264 

230 

229 

5, 948, 600 

104 

1, 253, 638 

160 

746, 495 

Wisconsin 

388 

331 

329 

6, 198, 098 

125 

1, 157, 847 

217 

994, 605 

West North Central: 









Minnesota 

408 

349 

345 

3, 965, 664 

134 

633, 844 

241 

887, 262 

Iowa 

232 

201 

199 

2, 756, 200 

84 

370, 239 

154 

570, 556 

Missouri 

233 

214 

212 

4,670,374 

78 

1, 129, 630 

152 

622, 517 

North Dakota 

127 

108 

107 

502, 898 

25 

56, 294 

67 

166, 630 

South Dakota 

133 

105 

103 

579, 350 

22 

58, 677 

64 

155, 350 

Nebraska 

263 

236 

237 

2, 603. 575 

66 

348, 173 

186 

634, 625 

Kansas 

139 

120 

119 

1, 086, 701 

47 

155, 002 

96 

257, 600 

South Atlantic. 









Maryland 

33 

30 

30 

959, 055 

16 

224, 609 

18 

85, 500 

Virginia 

10 

9 

9 

216, 500 

2 

30, 000 

6 

28, 500 

North Carolina 

21 

19 

19 

176, 100 

8 

36, 450 

12 

32, 300 

Florida 

15 

14 

14 

258, 134 

8 

82, 120 

8 

34, 800 

East South Central: I 









Kentucky. 

10 

8 

8 

169, 450 

3 

34, 188 

6 

32, 800 

Tennessee 

15 

11 

10 

186, 900 

6 

13, 250 

6 

28, 000 

Alabama 

17 

8 

8 

110, 500 

3 

5, 280 

7 

26, 500 

Mississippi 

7 

3 

3 

23, 000 

2 

5, 225 

2 

0) 

West South Central: 









Arkansas 

24 

21 

21 

221, 703 

6 

12, 160 

11 

34. 600 

Louisiana 

29 

26 

26 

316, 700 

10 

45. 554 

16 

56, 400 

Oklahoma 

66 

46 

44 

372,823 

19 

61, 276 

41 

82, 050 

Texas 

141 

120 

120 

903, 984 

56 

165, 294 

92 

220, 450 

Mountain: 









Montana 

74 

34 

34 

250, 650 

15 

39, 579 

20 

63. 100 

Idaho- 

19 

15 

15 

65,000 

7 

14, 428 


18, 400 

Wyoming 

20 

12 

11 

60, 700 

5 

6,615 

6 ■ 

18, 000 

Colorado 

69 

38 

36 

299, 700 

18 

71,619 

30 

93, 568 

New Mexico 

8 

4 

4 1 

22, 600 

2 

3,250 

3 

9, 150 

Nevada 

6 

3 

3 

33, 500 

1 

1,000 

1 

(0 

Pacific: 









Washington 

60 

39 

39 

232, 625 

19 

53, 985 

29 

78. 800 

Oregon 

34 

30 

30 

162, 650 

15 

25, 812 

18 

47, 800 

California. 

142 

101 

100 

1, 840, 160 

03 

372, 729 

41 

357, 100 

Other States 

14 

11 

3 11 

234,645 

7 

46, 898 

6 

59,000 


1 Amount included in figures for ‘'Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual 
3hurch. 

2 Includes 2 churches each in the States of South Carolina and Utah, and the District of Columbia; and 
m each of the following— Maine, New Hampshire, Delaware, West Virginia, and Georgia. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures bt States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 



Total 
number of 
churches 


EXPENDITURES 


geogeaphic division 
and state 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs and 
improve- 
ments 

United States 

4,014 

3,825 

$18. 138, 974 

$3, 448, 086 

$2, 482, 290 

$935, 920 

New England- 




22, 763 

7, 936 


Massachusetts 

19 

16 

63, 962 

6. 696 

Rhode Island 

4 

4 

13, 630 

5, 182 

929 

1, 773 

Connecticut 

23 

23 

111, 289 

26, 474 

26, 676 

12, 912 

Middle Atlantic. 




245, 897 

107, 489 


New York 

177 

164 

881, 260 

50, 139 

New Jersey 

48 

42 

176, 9J)6 

64, 191 

14, 693 

9,603 

Pennsylvania 

66 


278, 739 

86,671 

30, 687 

23, 375 

East North Centraj.. 







Ohio - 

107 

102 

667. 813 

133, 345 

138, 065 

63, 314 

Indiana 

138 

133 

778, 252 

140, 767 

183, 611 

73, 657 

Illinois 

431 

418 

2, 352, 978 

473,861 

591,532 

194, 731 

Michigan 

264 

246 

1, 179, 276 

230,668 

253, 420 

80, 682 

Wisconsin.. 

388 

357 

1, 302, 132 

294,032 

289,615 

103,091 

West North Central* 





136, 327 


Minnesota 

408 

395 

887, 525 

280, 503 

74, 470 

Iowa 

232 

224 

627, 154 

219, 405 

88, 183 

45, 544 

Missouri 

233 

229 

1, 050, 371 

225, 936 

236, 098 

51, 556 

North Dakota 

127 

124 

112, 252 

59,381 

4,185 

7,011 

South Dakota 

133 

125 

116, 484 

61, 120 ! 

7, 622 

6, 635 

Nebraska 

263 

248 

584, 627 

196, 386 

107, 818 

36, 065 

Kansas 

139 

134 

360, 782 

102, 020 

46, 104 

16, 478 

South Atlantic 







Maryland 

33 

32 

124, 122 

35, 884 

11,652 

5, 005 

Virginia 

10 

9 

40. 423 

10, 171 

4, 909 

2, 280 

North Carolina 

21 

21 

36, 476 

17, 270 

1, 074 

1,810 

Plonda 

15 

15 

30, 283 

13, 234 

1, 848 

1, 751 

East South Central: 







Kentucky 

10 

10 

43, 047 

10, 945 

7, 498 

1,992 

Tennessee.- 

15 

14 

34, 590 

13, 969 

5, 047 

2, 416 

Alabama 

17 

16 

19, 237 

10,024 

2,380 

651 

Mississippi 

7 

6 

4, 774 

2, 641 

24 

640 

West South Central: 







Arkansas 

24 

21 

38, 484 

16,478 

5, 08f) 

1,034 

Louisiana 

29 

26 

68,053 

20,875 

12, 745 

2, 699 

Oklahoma 

56 

55 

103, 321 

43, 547 

9, 401 

6, 000 

Texas 

141 

132 

289, 861 

91,012 

48,068 

15, 266 

Mountain: 







Montana 

74 

72 

50, 237 

22,407 

1,106 

5, 271 

Idaho 

19 

17 

31, 663 

12, 091 

2,190 

2, 289 

Wyoming 

20 

19 

17, 274 

7, 659 

2,054 

538 

Colorado 

69 

56 

96, 046 

32, 324 

18, 463 

4,029 

New Mexico 

8 

8 

14, 052 

3,064 

1, 174 

920 

Utah 

3 

3 

6, 716 

3, 300 

90 

100 

Nevada 

6 

6 

9, 412 

3,730 

478 

118 

Pacific: 







Washington 

60 

60 

71, 170 

33, 265 

8,904 

2, 773 

Oregon 

34 

33 

59, 350 

26, 139 

7, 309 

3, 263 

California 

142 

134 

387, 616 

137,425 

57, 148 

18, 516 

Other States 

11 

1 11 

28, 337 

12,029 

2,563 

1, 038 


1 Includes 2 churches each in the States of Delaware and South Carolina, and the District of Columbia; 
and 1 in each of the following— Maine, New Hampshire, West Virginia, Georgia, and Arizona. 
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EXPENDITURES— continued 


geographic division 
and state 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

1 

Other cur- 
rent ex- 
penses, in- 
cluding 
interest 

Local 
relief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

Another 

purposes 

United States 

81,072,162 

$2,448,677 

$218,554 

$124,358 

$77,404 

$1,901,818 

$435,218 

New England: 








Massachusetts 

2,722 

13, 429 

1,436 

372 

153 

9, 258 

197 

Rhode Island 


2,200 

831 



2, 653 

62 

Connecticut 

7,137 

17; 588 

2,280 

937 

1, 183 

10,799 

5,404 

Middle Atlantic: 








New York 

97,753 

232, 907 

21, 273 

8,199 

3, 799 

78, 360 

35, 444 

New Jersey 

1 16, 417 

45, no 

3,455 

943 

245 

14, 638 

7,611 

Pennsylvania 

35,631 

54, 135 

8,004 

1,821 

I 1, 231 

21, 195 

16, 089 

East North Central: 








Ohio 

48,500 

141,946 

9,838 

2,019 

902 

110, 803 

19, 081 

Indiana 

47,353 

136, 454 

12, 196 

5, 995 

9, 642 

133, 435 

36, 242 

Illinois 

165, 626 

478, 639 

49, 582 

! 21, 901 

15,470 

309, 419 

62, 217 

Michigan 

103,919 

220,680 

15,958 

9, 632 

6, 709 

207,248 

51, 359 

Wisconsin 

107,825 

242, 598 

15,253 

13, 415 

6, 603 

196, 716 

33, 084 

West North Central: 








Minnesota 

77, 234 

125,067 

11,318 

10, 536 

3,903 

144, 674 

23, 493 

Iowa 

48, 323 

81, 194 

11,019 

3,378 

3, 540 

105, 857 

20,711 

Missouri 

67, 785 

226, 270 

13,423 

9,814 

3,908 

170,984 

44,597 

North Dakota 

3,294 

15, 508 

I 1, 139 

686 

143 

17, 487 

3,418 

South Dakota 

4, 111 

13, 525 

I 1,333 

2,125 

660 

17, 525 

2,028 

Nebraska 

26, 045 

86, 191 

! 8,209 

6,749 

3,449 

97, 063 

17, 662 

Kansas 

63, 025 

46,074 

4, 154 

1, 553 

726 

61, 071 

18, 977 

South Atlantic: 








Maryland 

18,344 

29, 986 

4,226 

877 

364 

12, 695 

5,189 

Virginia 

8,050 

8,812 

719 

70 


5,012 

400 

North Carolina.--- 

7, 245 

3,894 

407 

267 

56 

3, 810 

643 

Florida 

2,445 

8, 056 

603 

123 

; 44 

1,847 

332 

East South Central: 








Kentucky 

3,524 

13, 017 

252 

481 

378 

4, 267 

693 

Tennessee 

1,785 

6, 160 

339 

62 

40 

3, 702 

480 

Alabama 

100 

2,326 

361 


j 850 

2,188 

357 

Mississippi. _ _ _ 

701 

354 

23 



281 

150 

West South Central: 








Arkansas 

283 

7,675 

672 

13 

CO 

6,985 

1,398 

Ennisiana 

9,299 

14, 010 

954 

7 


7,078 

386 

Oklahoma 

9,748 

13,297 

2,055 

2,310 

2,083 

13,310 

1, 570 

Texas 

25,896 

40,222 

3,904 

11,558 

2,101 

42,909 

8,925 

Mountain: 








Montana 

4,989 

7,384 

473 

1,299 

593 

4,125 

2,590 

Idaho 

6,212 

2,565 

407 

306 

130 

6,444 

39 

Wyoming 

788 

3,463 

65 

142 

3 

2,165 

427 

Holoradn 

11,223 

13,246 

1,268 


341 

13,763 

1, 408 

New Mexico 

667 

6,663 

107 

109 

141 

1, 268 

169 

TTtah 


1, 365 

25 



531 

315 

MAvtida 

619 

1,739 


142 


2,535 

61 

Pacific: 






Washington 

8,993 

11,466 

466 

766 

377 

8,233 

937 

Oregon 

2,878 

7,979 

525 

841 

632 

9, 124 

670 

California - — 

48,668 

58,847 

4,889 

4,918 

8,045 

38,067 

11, 094 

Ofhftr Rtflf.AS 

1,445 

6,876 

233 



3,824 

339 
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Table 7.— Number and Membership op Churches, Valot and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Districts, 1936 



o 

o 

^ trx 

a 

o 

a 

i 

VALUE or CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DISTKICT 

O 

og 

es o 

o 

Number of 
bers 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Total 

4, 014 

1, 192, 553 

3, 371 

$66, 273, 902 

1,418 

$12,761,589 

Atlantic 

179 

70, 897 

149 

6, 556, 019 

89 

1, 386, 653 

California and 
Nevada.-- 

85 

12, 425 

52 

851, 205 

25 

82, 196 

Central 

230 

98, 202 

209 

5, 799, 241 

82 

854, 965 

Central Illinois-- 

112 

36, 334 

8, 910 

98 

2, 064, 800 
300, 200 

32 

156, 880 

Colorado 

60 

37 

18 

70, 219 

Eastern 

159 

46, 582 

143 

4, 334, 256 

75 

800, 978 

English 

176 

82, 980 

161 

7, 599, 465 

115 

2, 439, 485 

Iowa, East - 

87 

23,408 

77 

1,095, 000 

39 

187, 985 

lowai West 

139 

38, 035 

121 

1, 657, 200 

45 

182, 254 

Kansas 

144 

29, 781 

121 

1, 101, 701 

48 

155, 252 

Michigan 

230 

93, 534 

199 

5,124,200 

84 

927,313 

Minnesota 

410 

104, 528 

344 

3, 660, 155 

129 

525, 770 

North Dakota 
and Montana- - 

198 

24, 527 

141 

696, 348 

40 

86, 077 

Northern niinois. 

198 

118, 773 

183 

7, 591, 105 

98 

1, 713, 088 

Northern Ne- 
braska 

139 

31,858 

112 

1, 449, 875 

36 

256, 128 

North Wiscon- 
sin— 

239 

59, 546 

196 

2, 263, 350 

73 

266, 867 

Oklahoma 

57 

8, 521 

45 

373, 623 

19 

61, 276 

Oregon and 
Washington. 

113 

15, 989 

84 

460, 175 

41 

94, 225 

South Dakota.-- 

124 

18, 970 

97 

558, 550 

22 

58, 577 

Soutbern 

69 

14, 156 

52 

713, 334 

24 

141, 063 

Southern Cali- 
fornia 

56 

12, 611 

43 

799, 961 

32 

200, 794 

Southern Illinois. 

94 

26, 916 

78 

1, 205, 984 

25 

140,000 

Southern Ne- 
braska— 

150 

31, 673 

137 

1, 182, 400 

34 

93, 560 

South Wisconsin. 

160 

72, 900 

137 

3, 390, 788 

52 

656, 285 

Texas 

143 

27, 696 

121 

876, 837 

57 

166, 794 

Western 

263 

82, 801 

234 

4, 568, 130 

84 

1,056, 905 


EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

3,825 

$13,138,974 

3, 132 

247, 609 

162 

856, 486 

167 

22, 309 

79 

158, 353 

70 

3, 936 

221 

1, 340, 391 

189 

20, 882 

109 

426, 878 

95 

8,178 

57 

101, 030 

52 

2.289 

156 

631, 423 

143 

13, 239 

165 

1, 086, 074 

166 

30, 308 

86 

268, 923 

72 

3, 901 

132 

355, 667 

116 

6, 834 

139 

358, 206 

113 

5, 727 

216 

1,045, 834 

166 

15, 868 

397 

837, 339 

289 

15, 133 

194 

158, 237 

150 

4, 950 

193 

1, 442, 933 

166 

20, 815 

134 

279, 032 

105 

4, 778 

219 

418, 643 

141 

6,492 

56 

103, 618 

48 

2, 596 

110 

162, 183 

84 

4, 395 

116 

113, 764 

106 

3, 710 

64 

123, 743 

55 

3, 500 

54 

207, 469 

61 

3, 502 

90 

249, 007 

65 

4, 007 

139 

315, 480 

108 

4, 642 

148 

801, 490 

99 

9, 199 

134 

291, 869 

121 

0, 097 

255 

1, 004, 902 

195 

19, 296 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION^ 

HISTORY 

The incipient stages of “Missouri Lutheranism’^ (Lutheranism as restored, pro- 
claimed, and propagated by the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and Other States) are clearly discernible in certain events which transpired just 
100 years ago, chief among which the following deserve special mention: Union- 
izing of Lutheran and Reformed Churches in Prussia in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century by the state protested against in words and actions by confes- 
sional Lutherans; emigration from their fatherland by the latter; their arrival on 
the friendly shores of our country in the late thirties; their settlement in St. Louis 
and Perry County, Mo.; in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and New York; organization 
of congregations with churches and parochial schools; building of a (log cabin) 
college in Perry County, Mo., in 1839 (later transferred to St. Louis); erection of 
a Practical Ministerial Seminary (shorter course) at Fort Wayne, Ind. (at first 
privately owned by Pastor William Loehe of Neuendettelsau, Germany, trans- 
ferred to the Missouri Synod at its organization in 1847) ; issuing of a religious 
periodical, “Der Lutheraner,” in 1844 (synodical organ since 1847) ; pioneer mis- 
sionary and organization work of the Saxon pastors, particularly the Rev. C. F. W. 
Walther in Missouri; the pastors of the Franconian settlements in Michigan, 
Pastors Fr. Wyneken, Wm* Sihler, and others in Indiana and Ohio. A special 
centennial celebration of the arrival of the Saxon immigrants was arranged for 
the years 1938-39. 

’ This statement was furnished by Rev. S. Michael, statistician, Evangelical T^itheran Bynod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, Joplin, Mo. 
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After preliminary correspondence and special meetings held at St. Louis and 
Fort Wayne, Ind., the organization of the synod was effected at Chicago in May 
1847, 12 voting pastors, 11 advisory pastors, 4 lay delegates, and 7 guests attend- 
ing the conventions. 

The Saxon immigrants of 1839, with a few accessions, numbered not quite 1,000 
souls. In 1848, the first statistics after the organization of the synod listed: 
37 congregations, 19 pastors, 4,099 souls. Since then the growth in membership 
(souls) has been as follow^s: 1857, 20,501; 1867, 73,106; 1877, 122,177; 1887, 
459,376; 1897, 685,334; 1907, 838,646; 1917, 1,001,380; 1927, 1,106,745. 


DOCTRINE 

In doctrine the Missouri Synod recognizes one standard, to wLich there must be 
absolute accord, and upon which all its pastors are pledged: The Holy Scriptures, 
accepted as the infallible inspired Word of God; the three ecumenical creeds — 
the Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Athanasian; and the six Lutheran Confessions 
accepted as a correct presentation of the Biblical doctrines — the Augsburg Con- 
fession, the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the Smalcald Articles, the 
Large and Small Catechisms of Luther, and the Formula of Concord. 


ORGANIZATION 

In polity the Missouri Synod is pronouncedly congregational. Pastors are called 
directly by the congregations, the synod and its officials acting merely in an ad- 
visor}’’ capacity. At all conventions, district (29 in North America and 2 in 
South America) meetings as well as those of the general body (triennial) — con- 
gregations holding membership in the synod are represented by an equal number 
of ministerial and lay delegates. Others attend as advisory members. All 
resolutions of the synod are subject to approval or disapproval by the congrega- 
tions, the stipulation of the original constitution adopted in 1847 being main- 
tained to this day: ‘‘The resolutions of the synod are to have no binding effect 
on the individual congregation until the congregation has examined them and 
adopted them as its own.” 

Originally organized as a German church body, the Missouri Synod now num- 
bers only 178 all-German stations in North America; 1,979 stations are all-English, 
while the remaining 2,228 stations are bilingual. Church attendance is 33 percent 
German and 67 percent English. The synod’s 1,354 parochial schools are attended 
by 75,721 pupils instructed by 2,299 teachers. 


WORE 


Home mission work in North America is carried on by the synod at 1,659 sta- 
tions, 1,051 mission workers serving 147,854 souls, and includes — immigrant and 
seamen’s missions, deaf and blind missions, Indian missions, Jewdsh missions, 
foreign-tongue missions, and institutional missions. ^ Other missions of the synod 
arc: Missions in South America, foreign missions in India and China, support 
of European missions, and — in conjunction with other members of the Synodical 
Conference — missions among the Negroes in our country and in Nigeria, Africa. 

The synod owns and operates 18 colleges and seminaries, 14 in North America, 
2 in South America, 1 each in India and China, with an enrollment of 2,495 stu- 
dents instructed by 177 professors. Total value of college and seminary buildings, 
$9 012 881 

Total property value of congregations and institutions, $113,107,237. Moneys 
raised during 1936: For home purposes, $11,026,075, and for outside purposes, 
$2,706,897. , . , 

The charitable institutions within the synod include 20 hospitals, 18 orphanages 
and child-placing institutions, 12 homes for the aged, 8 hospices for transients, 1 
institute for the deaf, 1 for feeble-minded, and 1 training-industrial school. 

The Walther League, an organization of young people founded in 1893, num- 
bers 1,487 senior and 693 junior societies, with a total membership of 75,000. One 
of the projects sponsored by the Walther League is the Wlieatridge Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium near Denver, Colo., with a bed capacity of 125 and a valuation of 

$438,841. . . T 4.-U 

The Lutheran Laymen’s League, an international association of Lutheran 
Men’s Clubs and individual members in the Missouri Synod, among other projects 
sponsors annually (from October to March) the Lutheran Kadio Hour (Dr. 
Walter A. Maier, speaker) with a coast-to-coast network of 28 broadcasting 


The Missouri Synod has one large publishing concern, The Concordia Publish- 
ing House, St. Louis, Mo., valued at $1,120,438, employing 156 persons, printing 
numerous books, and 15 periodicals with 404,000 subscribers. 
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STATISTICS 

Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 

Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations), number 

718 

170 

548 

23,7 

76.3 

Members, number 

235, 402 

118, 921 

116, 481 

50.5 

49.5 

Average membership per church 

328 

700 

213 



Membership by sex: 






IMale.- — 

102. 408 

49, 569 

52, 839 

48.4 

51.6 

Female 

109, m 

56,948 

52, 888 

61.8 

48 2 

Sex not reported 

23, 158 

12, 404 

10, 754 

63. G 

46.4 

Males per 100 females 

93.2 

87.0 

99.9 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years 

57,927 

29, 078 

28, 849 

50 2 

49.8 

13 years and over 

168, 592 

85, 249 

83, 343 

50.6 

49 4 

Age not reported-- 

8,883 

4,594 

4, 289 

51.7 

48 3 

Percent under 13 years 

25.6 

25.4 

25.7 



Church edifices, number 

645 

162 

483 

25.1 

74.9 

Value— number reporting 

638 

160 

478 

26.1 

74 9 

Amount reported 

$10, 104, 627 

$5,488,007 

$4, 616, 620 

64.3 

45 7 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$9,808,735 

$5, 350, 990 

$4, 457, 745 

54.6 

45 4 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 

$295,892 

$137,017 

$168,875 

46.3 

63.7 

Average value per church 

$15, 838 

$34, 300 

$9,658 



Debt— number reporting 

250 

103 

347 ! 

41.2 

68.8 

Amount reported 

$1, 592, 246 

$3,260, 021 

$332,225 

79.1 

20.9 

Number reporting “no debt’^ 

315 

47 

268 1 

14.9 

86.1 

Parsonages, number 

488 

146 

342 

29.9 

70.1 

Value— number reporting 

461 

135 

326 

29.3 

70.7 

Amount reported 

$2,025,299 

$764, 881 

$1,260,418 

37.8 

62.2 

Expenditures: 






Churches reporting, number 

711 

170 

541 

23.9 

76.1 

Amount reported 

$1,998,986 

$1,060, 141 

$948, 845 

62.6 

47.6 

Pastors’ salaries 

$610, 146 

$231, 608 

$378, 637 

38.0 

62.0 

All other salaries 

$360,435 

$250, 458 

$109, 977 

69.6 

30.5 

Repairs and improvements 

$149, 750 

$65, 832 

$83,918 

44.0 

56. 0 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 






terest 

$138, 579 

$90, 003 

$48, 576 

64.9 

35.1 

All other current expenses, including 






interest 

$327,314 

$211, 292 

$116, 022 

64.6 

35.4 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, otc._- 

$26,471 

$16, 431 

$11, 040 

58.3 

41.7 

Home missions 

$37,314 

$10, 993 

$26, 321 

29.6 

70.6 

Foreign missions 

$6,698 

$3, 625 

$3, 073 

64.1 

45.9 

To general headquarters for distribution. _ 

$282,231 

$136, 262 

$146,979 

47.9 

52.1 

All other purposes 

$60,049 

$35, 647 

$24, 402 

59.4 

40.6 

Average expenditure per church-. 

$2,812 

$6, 177 

$1,764 



Sunday schools: 



Churches reporting, number 

543 

161 

382 

29.7 

70.3 

OflScers and teachers 

4,071 

2,107 

1,964 

51.8 

48.2 

Scholars 

33,661 

18, 461 

15, 210 

54.8 

45.2 

Summer vacation Bible schools : 






Churches reporting, number 

192 i 

27 

165 

34.1 

85.9 

Officers and teachers 

360 

70 

290 

19.4 

80,6 

Scholars 

4,302 

807 

3,496 

18.8 

81.2 

Weekday religious schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

214 

56 

158 

26.2 

73.8 

Officers and teachers 

424 

134 

290 

31.6 

68.4 

Scholars - 

6,669 

2,206 

3,363 

39.6 

60.4 

Parochial schools; 






Churches reporting, number 

141 

66 

76 

46.1 

53.9 

Officers and tea, ehera-_ _ 

726 

441 

284 

60.8 

39.2 

Scholars 

9,743 

6,806 

2,937 

69.9 

30.1 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Table 2 . — Comparative Summary, 1936 and 1926 


ITEM 


1936 


1996 


Clmrclies Oocal organizations), num'ber 

Increase over preceding census; 

Number 

Percent 

Members, number 

Increase over preceding census; 

Number 

Percent- 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

V alue — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number- 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

A mount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries. 

Repairs and improvements. 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest. 
All other current expenses, including interest 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Not classified 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers. 

Scholars — 


71S 

9 

709 

1 3 


235, 402 

229, 242 

G, 100 


o 7 


32S 

323 

645 

704 

63S 

631 

$10,104,627 1 

$11,828,013 

$15, S3S 

$18, 745 

250 

176 

$1, 592, 240 

$1, 090, 883 

48S 


401 

455 

$2, 025, 299 

$2, 640, 303 

711 

G95 

$1, 998, 9S6 

$2, 743, 104 

$010, 145 

] 

$300, 435 


$149, 750 

[ $2, 3 IS, 329 

$138, 579 


$327, 314 

J 

$26, 471 


$37, 314 


$6, 698 

V $423, 043 

$282, 231 


$00, 049 

J 


$1, 192 

$2, 812 

$3, 947 

543 

490 

4, 071 

2,741 

33, 661 

28, 948 


Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1930 


OEOQKAPHIC DIVI- 
SION AND HTATE 

Dumber op 

CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF : 

MEMBERS 1 

membership by sex 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

(.1 

d 

(A 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

718 

170 

548 

235, 402 

118, 921 

116,481 

102,408 

109, 836 

23, 158 

93.2 

543 

4,071 

33, 661 

E. N- Central: 














Ohio 

3 

2 

1 

1,653 

1,141 

512 

829 

824 


100.6 

3 

56 

428 

Illinois 

7 

3 

4 

2,647 

1,470 

1, 177 

1,039 

1, 208 

400 

86 0 

6 

65 

560 

Michigan 

78 

32 

46 

23, 125 

14,850 

8,275 

10,927 

11, 988 

210 

91.1 

63 

441 

3,975 

Wisconsin 

357 

87 

270 

143, 960 

76, 070 

67,890 

62, 584 

67, 420 

13, 956 

92.8 

252 

2,169 

17,512 

W, N, Central: 














Minnesota 

1X1 

22 

89 

42,479 

20,078 

22, 401 

' 17,479 

17, 929 

7,071 

97.5 

92 

773 

6,193 

Tftwft 

3 

2 

1| 

432 

417 

15 

198 

234 


84.6 

2 

23 

145 

North Dakota 

21 

3 

18 

1,648 

331 

1, 217 

792 

756 


104.8 

14 

.50 

341 

South Dakota 

71 

2 

69 

8,931 

1,114 

7,817 

4, 130 

4, 361 

440 

94.7 

67 

284 

2, 954 

Nebraska 

23 

2 

21 

4, 718 

1,044 

3,674 

2,113 

2,270 

335 

93.1 

18 

79 

096 

Mountain . 















5 


5 

292 


292 

163 

139 


110.1 

2 

2 

37 

Colorado 

8 

2 

6 

770 

189 

681 

333 

363 

74 

91.7 

2 

9 

39 

Arizona 

15 

6 

10 

3,171 

994 

2,177 

1, 144 

1,427 

600 

80,2 

7 

46 

389 

Pacific: 














Washington 

14 

7 

7 

1, 295 

912 

383 

624 

699 

72 

75.0 

13 

62 

329 

Oregon. 

2 

1 

1 

381 

311 

70 

163 

218; 


74.8 

2 

12 

63 
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Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 193C and 192G, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, : 

1936 

1936 

1926 

1936 

1926 

Under 
13 years 

13 years 
and over 

Age not 
reported 

Percent 
under 13 i 

United States 

718 

709 

235,402 

229,242 

57,927 

168,592 

8,883 j 

25.6 

East North Central. 










3 

3 

1,653 

1, 688 

420 

1,233 


25.4 

Illinois _ 

7 

7 

2,647 

2,387 

690 

1,957 


26.1 

Michigan - 

78 

78 

23, 125 

20; 314 

6, 477 

16, 573 

75 

28 1 

Wisconsin 

357 

371 

143, 960 

146, 373 

32, 808 

103, 773 

7,379 

24 0 

West North Central: 









Minnesota 

111 

116 

' 42, 479 

43, 504 

11, 144 

30, 750 

585 

26 6 

Iowa 

3 

3 

432 

378 

105 

327 


24 3 

North "Dakota _ . 

21 

15 

1, 548 

868 

554 

994 


35.8 

South Dakota 

71 

67 

8;931 

7,318 

2, 860 

5, 901 

170 

32.6 

Nebraska . 

23 

19 

4, 718 

4,076 

1, 175 

3, 543 


24.9 

Mountain: 






Montana 

5 

7 

292 

334 

no 

182 


37.7 

Colorado 

s 


770 


219 

477 

74 

31.5 

Arizona 

15 

11 

3, 171 

920 

829 

1, 742 

600 

32.2 

Pacific. 









Washington 

14 

12 

1,295 

1,082 

436 

859 


33.7 

Oregon 

2 


381 

100 

281 


26 2 











1 Based on membership with age classification reported. 


Table 5. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount op Church 

Debt by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of church edifices] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of church 
edifices 

VALUE OP CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

value op 

PARSONAGES 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

United States 

718 

645 

638 

$10, 104, 627 

250 

$1, 592, 246 

461 

$2, 025, 299 

East North Central* 









Ohio 

3 

3 

3 

180, 000 

3 

31, 000 

1 3 

11, 500 

Illinois 

7 

7 

7 

131,000 

4 ; 

44, 100 

6 

44, 000 

Michigan 

78 

72 

72 

1, 107, 762 

29 

154, 956 

61 

229, 427 

Wisconsin 

357 

340 

334 

6, 517, 341 

136 

1, 140, 075 

! 243 

1, 174, 972 

West North Central: 









Minnesota 

111 

105 

104 

1, 592, 079 

32 

139, 900 

80 

347, 300 

North Dakota 

21 

13 

13 

30, 120 

6 

10, 315 

7 

23, 300 

South Dakota 

71 

52 

52 

221, 350 

25 

34, 900 

32 

91, 000 

Nebraska. 

23 

19 

19 

157, 750 

5 

6,080 

10 

37, 700 

Mountain: 









Colorado 

8 

7 

7 

27, 100 

3 

6,150 

2 

(1) 

Arizona 

15 

10 

10 

60, 075 

2 

6,634 

8 

31,000 

Pacific: 









Washington. 

14 

13 

13 

46, 000 

3 

3, 076 

7 

18, 000 

Other States 

10 

4 

24 

44, 050 

2 

16, 000 

1 

0 

17,100 


1 Amount included in figures for “Other States," to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual church. 
Includes: Iowa, 2 ; Montana, 1; and Oregon, I, 
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Table B. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more clmrclies reporting] 



Total 

number 

of 

churches 


EXPENDITURES 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

AND STATE 

Churches 

reporting 

I 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 

and 

improve- 

ments 

TTnited States 

718 

711 

Si, 998, 986 

S610, 145 

S360, 435 

S149, 750 

East North Central: 







Ohio 

3 

3 

19, 714 

5, 101 

2,700 

850 

Illinois - 

7 

6 

16, 987 

5, 997 

1, 407 

807 

Michigan 

78 

78 

220, 538 

72, 139 

31, 581 

17, 505 

Wisconsin 

257 

354 

1, 257, 475 

334, 525 

261, 867 

90, 455 

West North Central: 







Minnesota 

111 

111 

317, 990 

111,225 

52, 740 

23. 234 

North Dakota— 

21 

20 

16, 473 

7, 957 

231 

1 4, 729 

South Dakota 

71 

71 

55, 707 

29, 723 

1, 439 

2, 620 

Nebraska 1 

23 

22 

39, 670 

15, 776 

( 6, 400 

, 4, 169 

Mountain* 







Montana 

5 

5 

1, 525 
6,475 

639 


255 

Colorado 

8 

8 

2,295 

165 

820 

Arizona 

15 

15 

27, 638 

12, 867 

1, 743 

3, 372 

Pacific- 







Washington 

14 

14 

11, 213 

7,083 

46 

571 

Other States 

5 

I 4 

7,581 

4, 818 

116 

363 


EXPENDITURES— continued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, 
excluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local 

relief 

and 

charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To 

general 

head- 

quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

S138, 579 

S327, 314 

S26, 471 

337,314 

$6, 698 

S282, 231 

360. 049 

East North Central: 








Ohio 

3, 778 

3, 320 

420 



3, 435 

110 

Illinois 

l', 820 

3', 784 

206 


50 

1 ; 505 

1,411 

Michigan 

is; 719 

39 ; 021 

2,021 

4, 965 

959 

28, 926 

7, 702 

Wisconsin 

95, 721 

218, 406 

16, 803 

20, 787 

2, 881 

175, 276 

40, 755 

West North Central: i 








Minnesota 

14, 919 

41, 146 

5 , 590 

8. 147 

2,295 

53, 012 

5, 682 

North Dakota 

34 

1, 143 

225 

161 


1, 689 

304 

South Dakota 

4, 499 

5,438 

347 

1, 361 

327 

8,828 

1,125 

Nebraska... 

150 

3, 504 

177 

825 

41 

6, 514 

2, 114 

Mountain: 








Montana 

50 

125 




456 


Colorado 

575 

1,258 

35 

197 

10 

530 

590 

Arizona.— 

244 

7,969 

527 

196 

35 

669 

26 

Pacific* 








Washington 

818 

1, 089 

118 

303 

100 

976 

50 

Other States 

252 

1, 122 

2 

312 


416 

180 


1 Includes: Towa, 2, and Oregon, 2. 


■Id 


275 . 119 — 11 
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Table 7. — Numbeb anj> Membekship of Chubches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Districts, 1936 


DISTRICT 

Total number of churches 

Number of members 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

Churches reporting 

Scholars 

Total 

718 

235,402 

638 

810,104,627 

250 

$1, 592, 246 

711 

$1, 998, 986 

643 

33. 661 

Dakota-Montana 

90 

10, 439 

62 

242, 470 

25 

36, 527 

89 

70, 743 

77 

3, 251 

Michigan 

62 

21,390 

60 

1, 185, 103 

30 

185, 931 

62 

215, 997 

50 

3, 782 

Minnesota 

113 

39, 808 

106 

1, 521, 979 

36 

135, 490 

113 

298, 234 

93 

5, 863 

Nebraska 

43 

6, 821 

35 

209,200 

15 

24, 2G2 

42 

55, 798 

30 

1, 003 

Northern Wisconsin. . 

140 

49, 453 

128 

2,249,822 

42 

206. 239 

140 

432, 949 

97 

5, 281 

Pacific-N orthwest 

16 

1, 676 

14 

71,000 

3 

3, 076 

16 

14, 139 

15 

392 

Southeastern Wis- 











consin 

105 

55, 436 

96 

2, 675, 330 

50 

779, 883 

104 

526, 603 

78 

9,152 

West Wisconsin 

149 

50, 379 

137 

1, 949, 723 

49 

220, 838 

146 

384, 523 

103 

4, 937 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

HISTORY 

The history of the Wisconsin Synod goes back to the forties of the nineteenth 
century. The Missouri and the Buffalo synods were already at work in Wis- 
consin when Ehrenfried Seebach, a farmer of the town of Oak wood, near Mil- 
waukee, appealed to the committee of the Langenberg Mission Society to send 
a faithful pastor to the flock of about 300 souls whose spiritual wants he was try- 
ing to supply by reading sermons in public gatherings and by instructing the 
children in the fundamentals of the Christian faith. 

Pastor J. Weinmann was sent and began to minister to this congregation. 
Recognizing the great need of and opportunities for work among the German 
settlers, he prevailed upon Pastor J. Muehlhaeuser, then stationed in Rochester, 
N. y., to come to Milwaukee, Wis. He arrived June 27, 1848, and began to preach 
and to sell Bibles and devotional books in the vicinity of Milwaukee, finally gather- 
ing a congregation in the city and serving it as its pastor. 

On December 8, 1849, Muehlhaeuser, Weinmann, and W. Wrede founded the 
“First German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Wisconsin.’^ In the month of 
May 1850, the constitution they had drafted was submitted to and adopted by a 
gathering of 5 ministers, representing 18 congregations, at Granville, near Mil- 
waukee. " 

The young synod began to expand along the shore of Lake Michigan, finally 
reaching Green Bay, Wis., then westward as far as La Crosse, Wis. The field 
was large, but there was a dearth of reliable preachers. Aid came to the body 
from the Langenberg and the Berlin mission societies, and the Home Mission So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. Among the pioneer ministers were: C. Goldammer, J. 
Bading, Ph. Koehler, W. Streissguth, E. Mayerhoff, G. Reim, Ph. Eachtmann, 
Dr. E. Moldehnke, and Dr. Th. Meumann. 

To meet the demand for ministers and missionaries, the synod resolved to open 
a seminary and college. Pastor J. Bading was sent to Russia and Germany to 
gather funds and a library, but the German authorities withheld these funds 
when the synod in 1867 broke with its former friends by taking a clear-cut stand 
for a strictly confessional Lutheranism. 

In 1863 the school was opened in a dwelling in Watertown, Wis., with Dr. B. 
Moldehnke in charge and 14 students in attendance. In 1865 the building of 
“Northwestern University'' was dedicated. Prof- Adam Martin having been called 
as president. In 1866 Prof. Ad. Hoenecke was made professor of theology. Later 

* This statement was furnished by Rev. John Brenner, president, Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of 
Wisconsin and Other States, Milwaukee, Wis., and approved by him in its present form. 
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the seminary was discontinued, the students being sent to St. Louis, Mo., for 
their theological training. It was reopened at Milwaukee in 1878, under Prof. 
Hoenecke, removed to Wauwatosa in 1893, and in 1929, to Thiensville, Wis. 

When the Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America w'as 
organized in 1872, the Wisconsin Synod was one of the constituent bodies. It is a 
member today, and takes part in the support of the Negro mission and African 
missions conducted by the conference. 

In 1881 the synod entered Nebraska and in the nineties, the far Northwest — the 
States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana, where the work progressed 
so satisfactorily that each of these sections now is represented in the joint synod 
as a district. 

In 1865 the ^^Gemeindeblatt” was founded, and the beginnings of the North- 
western Publishing House date back to 1876. 

The Michigan Synod was organized in 1840 by F. Schmid and two other pastors. 
In 1831 the Basel Missionary Society sent Schmid to a number of Wuerttembergers 
who had settled in Washtenaw Coxmty, Mich. There he founded 20 congre- 
gations. The Michigan Synod in 1845 had three missionaries at work among the 
Indians at Sebewaing. On account of doctrinal differences most of the members 
withdrew to join other synods, and the synod passed out of existence in 1846- 
In 1860 Stephan Klingmann and Chr. Eberhardt arrived from Basel, and the 
second Michigan Synod was organized. In 1867 it joined the General Council 
but in 1888 withdrew on account of the “Four Points/' In 1867 a building was 
erected in Saginaw, Mich., for a seminary. The first president, A. Lange, was 
soon succeeded by F. Huber. 

The Minnesota Synod was organized by a group of five or six pastors of the 
Pennsylvania and the Pittsburgh synods at work in Minnesota, gathered together 
by ^^Father" J. Heyer. Among the founders were: Heyer, Blumer, Wier, Brandt, 
Mallison, and Thompson. Heyer was succeeded as pastor of Trinity of St. Paul 
and as leader of the group by Fachtmann. Aid came from the Pilger Missionary 
Institute of St. Crischona and from the General Synod. Now the names of 
E. A. Kuhn, F. Hoffmann, Seifert, C. J. Albrecht, Braun, and Hunzinger appear. 
There was a constant struggle between those who favored unionizing tendencies 
and those who were for uncompromising Lutheranism. The latter were rallied 
by J. H. Sieker, one of the first students of the Wisconsin Synod. Leaving the 
General Synod, the body sought fellowship in the General Council, but on account 
of the ^'Four Points" withdrew from the Council to join the other bodies in the 
organization of the Synodical Conference. In 1883 Dr. Martin Luther College 
was founded as a seminary and a college at New Ulm, Minn., Prof. O. Hoyer 
being chosen as its first president. The “Synodalbote" was published first in 
1886. The Minnesota Synod carried on the missionary work in the territory 
that now forms the Dakota-Montana district of the joint synod. 

The Joint Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan — 
under this name the above three synods united in 1892. The theological seminary 
was to become common property, Dr. Martin Luther College was made a teachers' 
seminary, and Michigan Lutheran Seminary a preparatory school. The “Gemein- 
deblatt" was made the official organ of the three synods. In 1893 this body 
sent the first missionaries to the Apache Indians of Arizona. This remained the 
relation of the three bodies until 1917 when they entered into a still closer union 
under the name The Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin and Other 
States. 

DOCTRINE 

*^This synod accepts the canonical books of the Old and New Testaments as the 
divinely inspired and inerrant Word of God, and submits to this as the only infal- 
lible authority in all matters of doctrine, faith, and life. 

“This synod also adheres to the Confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church embodied in the Book of Concord of 1580, not insofar as, but because 
they are a correct presentation and exposition of the pure doctrine of the Word 
of God." — Constitution. 

ORGANIZATION 

The synod is divided into eight districts: The North Wisconsin, Southeastern 
Wisconsin, West Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Nebraska, Dakota-Montana, 
and the Pacific Northwest. Several of these districts extend also into other 
States, for instance into Arizona, Colorado, Iowa, and Ohio. 
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Each district supervises doctrine and practice within its bounds and conducts 
home missions, all mission, work, however, being coordinated under the manage- 
ment of the joint mission board, in which all districts are represented. 

The educational institutions and all other activities are in charge of boards 
elected by the general body, which also makes all appropriations. 

The districts meet in every even year, the joint synod in the odd years. At 
the district meetings each congregation is represented by its pastor, male teacher 
or teachers, and a lay delegate. When the Joint Synod meets in the odd years, 
the districts are represented by 1 pastor for every 10 pastors, 1 teacher for every 
10 teachers, and 1 layman for every 10 congregations. The districts elect their 
own delegates. 


WORK 

Most of the work of this body is bilingual, though there still are churches 
that conduct their affairs exclusively in German or English. 

Since 1893 the synod has preached the Gospel to the Apache Indians in Arizona, 
where it maintains a number of chapels, parsonages, an orphanage, and a boarding 
school. In the Government and the mission schools, there are 35 male and 
female workers who teach Christ to about 1,000 children, conduct services in the 
various chapels, and visit the Indians in their camps. About 2,500 have been 
baptized. The superintendent is Rev. F. Uplegger. 

In Poland, the Wisconsin Synod is aiding German Lutherans in founding a 
Lutheran Free Church, under a superintendent. Rev. W. B. Bodamer. Begun in 
1933, this mission now numbers 8 pastors, 2,844 souls, 1,848 communicants, and 
664 voting members in 12 congregations or preaching stations. 

The synod maintains the following educational institutions: The Theological 
Seminary, Thiensville, Wis.; Dr. Martin Luther College, teachers^ seminary, 
New Ulm, Minn.; Northwestern College, Watertown, Wis.; Michigan Lutheran 
Seminary, Saginaw, Mich.; and Northwestern Lutheran Academy, Mobridge, 
S. Dak. The Lutheran Home for Orphans and the Aged, Belle Plaine, Minn., is a 
synodical institution, but members of the synod support other similar institu- 
tions, various charities, and Lutheran high schools, as well. 

The Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis., founded in 1876, is a 
growing concern. It publishes the following periodicals; ^^The Gcmeindeblatt,” 
“The Northwestern Lutheran,” “The Junior Northwestern,” and the “Quartal- 
schrift.” 
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STATISTICS 

Table 1. — Summaby of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 3 

Urban 

Rural 

CRiirfthfts (local organizations) , number _ ^ _ 

54 

36 

18 



Members, number 

18,910 

16,208 

2,702 

85.7 

14.3 

Average membership per church.. 

350 

450 

150 



Membership by sex: 






Male. 

9, 578 

8,222 

1,356 

85.8 

14.2 

Female 

9,332 

7,986 

1, 346 

85.6 

14.4 

Males per 100 females . 

102.6 

103 0 

100.7 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years 

3,569 

2,983 

586 

83.6 

16 4 

13 years and over 

15, 196 

13, 225 

1, 971 

87.0 

13 0 

Age not reported 

145 


145 


100 0 

Percent under 13 years 2 

19.0 

18.4 

22.9 



Lh-nrob ftiUfioea, mimher . . _ 

49 

34 

15 



Value — nurnber reporting 

47 

33 

14 



Amount reported 

$1, 091, 200 

$1,011, 050 

$80, 150 

92.7 

7 3 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$1,087,800 

$1,011, 050 

$76, 750 

92.9 

7 1 

Constructed, wholly or in part, m 1936 

$3,400 


$3, 400 


100 0 

Average value per church T 

$23, 217 

$30, 638 

$5j 725 



Debt — number reporting 

23 

17 

6 



Amount reported...' 

$199, 689 

$190, 589 

$9, 100 

95.4 

4.6 

Number reporting ‘'no debt” 

13 

11 

2 



Parsonages , number. - 

36 

27 

9 



Value — -number reporting 

36 

27 

9 



Amount reported...” 

$250, 600 

$222, 200 

$28,400 

88 7 

11.3 

Expenditures : 






Churches reporting, number 

53 

36 

17 



Amount reported 

$169, 507 

$151, 044 

$18,463 

89. 1 

10.9 

Pastors’ salaries 

$53,379 

$43, 482 

$9,897 

81 5 

18.5 

All other salaries 

$11,901 

$11, 409 

$492 

95 9 

4.1 

Repairs and improvements 

$15,429 

$13, 778 

$1,651 

89.3 

10.7 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 






terest 

$34, 112 

$30, 696 

$3,416 

90.0 

10.0 

All other current expenses, including in- 






terest 

$42, 616 

$41, 039 

$1,577 

96.3 

3.7 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc.. _ 

$1,678 

$1, 457 

$221 

86.8 

13.2 

Home missions 

$1, 254 

$926 

$328 

73.8 

26.2 

Foreign missions 

$570 

$405 

$165 

71. 1 

28 9 

To general headquarters for distribution. . 

$G, 243 

$5, 835 

$408 

93 5 

6.5 

All other purposes 

$2,325 

$2,017 

$308 

86.8 i 

13.2 

Average expenditure per church 

$3, 198 

$4, 196 

$1, 086 



Sunday schools : 



Ohiirches reporting, number _ _ . _ . 

35 

27 

8 



Officers and teachers 

347 

275 

72 

79.3 

20.7 

Scholars 

2,477 

2,151 

326 

86.8 

13.2 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 






Cbrircbes repori-iug number 

35 

26 

9 



Officers and teachers . _ __ _ 

68 

52 

16 



Scholars 

1, 415 

1, 172 

243 

82.8 

17.2 

Weekday religious schools * 






nbnrebeiS reporting number 

19 

15 

4 



Officers and teachers 

39 

30 

9 



Scholars 

792 

684 

108 

86.4 

13.6 

Parochial schools; 






nhiircbes repo^’t-ing nnmher 

3 

3 




Officers and tea<'-hers - - - 

32 

32 




Scholars - - - 

134 

134 


100.0 









» Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

» Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1936 and 1926 


ITEM 


1936 


1926 


Churclies (local organizations), number 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number. 

Percent 2 

Members, number 

Increase over preceding census- 

Number 

Percent— 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

V alue— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church. 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported — 

Expenditures; 

Churches reporting, number - 

Amount reported - 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements — 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest. 
All other current expenses, including interest 

Local relief and chanty, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools; 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


64 

55 


18, 910 

14. 759 

4, 151 


28 1 


350 

268 

49 

48 

47 

43 

$1, 091, 200 

$1, 083, 000 

$23, 217 

$25, 186 

23 

23 

$199, 689 

$224, 795 

36 


36 

32 

$250, 600 

$296, 800 

53 

53 

$109, 507 

$285, 341 

$53, 379 

] 

$11, 901 

I 

$15, 429 

\ $260, 800 

$34, 112 

1 

$42, 616 

J 

$1, 678 

] 

$1, 254 


$570 

} $18, 481 

$6, 243 


$2, 325 

j 

$3, 198 

$5, 384 

35 

24 

347 

108 

2, 477 

1,826 


1 A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


^ Percent not shown where base is loss than 100. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Kural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by vStates, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER of 

churches 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

' o 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

K 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 
females i 

Churehes re- 
porting 

0 nicer s and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

54 

36 

18 

18, 910 

16, 208 

2,702 

9, 578 

9,332 

102.6 

35 

847 

2,477 

New England: 







i 






Massachusetts 

1 


1 

211 


211 

102 

109 

93.6 




Connecticut 

3 

1 

2 

739 

153 

586 

341 

398 

85.7 

2 

18 

91 

Middle Atlantic: 







i 






New York 

1 

1 


456 

456 


224 

232 

96.6 




New Jersey. 

2 

2 


996 

996 


454 

542 

83 8 

2 

50 

250 

Pennsylvania 

12 

10 

2 

3, 961 

3, 716 

245 

1,949 

2,012 

96.9 

9 

64 

528 

East North Central: 













Ohio-- 

10 

6 

4 

2,228 

1,601 

627 

1,074 

1, 154 

93.1 

f, 

32 

204 

Indiana 

3 

3 


986 

986 


478 

508 

! 94. 1 

3 

24 

270 

Illinois 

8 

8 


6, 523 

6,523 


3, 569 

2, 954 

120.8 

6 

81 

1 650 

hlichigan — 

1 


1 

26 

26 

12 

14 



Wisconsin 

3 

2 

1 

883 

631 

252 

431 

452 

9^4 

1 

9 

40 

West North Central: 













Minnesota 

2 

1 

1 

649 

500 

149 

317 

332 

! 95. 5 

2 

13 

99 

Iowa - 

1 


1 

308 


108 

60 

48 





Missouri- 

3 

2 

1 

764 

646 

118 

353 

411 

85.9 

~~2 

33 

249 

South Atlantic: 













Virginia 

2 


2 

244 


244 

136 

108 


1 

8 

41 

Florida 

1 


1 

92 


92 ^ 

53 

39 

125.9 

1 

9 

32 

West South Central: 













Texas _ _ _ 

1 


1 

44 


44 

25 

19 


! 1 

6 

14 











t 



1 Ratio not shown where number of females in less than 100. 

Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1936 and 1926, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936 or 1926} 


STATE 

NUMBER 

OF 

CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 

1936 

1936 

1926 

1936 

1926 

1 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

United States 

54 

66 

18, 910 

14, 769 

1 8,669 

16, 196 

145 

19.0 

Ponriftfitimit 

3 

3 

739 

644 

322 

617 


16.5 

New .Tersey - 

2 

3 

996 

3,399 

215 

781 


21.6 

Pennsylvania 

12 

10 

3, 961 

3.296 

1,072 

2,889 


27. 1 

Ohio 

10 

13 

2,228 

3,658 

581 

1,636 

11 

26.2 

Indiana . . _ 

3 

2 

986 

927 

194 

792 


19.7 

Illinois 

8 

7 

6,523 

1, 662 

713 

5,810 


10.9 

W isconsin 

3 

3 

883 1 

660 

169 

714 


19. 1 

iVTissonri _ __ 

3 

3 

764 

771 

117 

647 


16.3 

Other States - 

no 

11 

1, 830 

1,952 

386 

1,310 

134 

22.8 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported. 

2 Includes 2 churches each in the States of Minnesota and Virginia; and 1 in each of the following— Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Michigan, Iowa, Florida, and Texas. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 



Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num* 
her of 
church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PAR- 
SONAGES 

STATE 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States— 

54 

49 

47 

$1,091,200 

28 

$199, 689 

36 

$250, 600 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio - 

12 

10 

• 12 
10 

12 

8 

359, 500 
97, 250 

8 

5 

83, 825 
26, 494 

9 

6 

75, 700 
34. 500 
(0 

42, 000 
19, 000 

Indiana 

3 

3 

3 

68, 000 

1 

30, OOO 

2 

Illinois 

8 

6 

fi 

221, 000 

1 

4, 500 

5 

Wisconsin _ 

3 

3 

3 

35, 500 

3 

3, 900 

3 

Missouri 

3 

3 

3 

62, 500 

1 

2, 500 

1 

(0 

Other States 

15 

12 

3 12 

247,450 

4 

48, 470 

10 

79, 400 











1 Amount included in figures for “Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual 


^2 Includes 2 churches in each of the following States— Connecticut, New Jersey, Minnesota, and Virginia; 
and 1 m each of the following— Massachusetts, New York, Iowa, and Florida. 

Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 



Total 

number 

of 

churches 

EXPENDITURES 

STATE 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 

and 

improve- 

ments 

United States 

54 

53 

$169, 507 

$58,379 

$11,901 

$15,429 

Connecticut 

3 

3 

2,654 

1,600 

265 

2.50 

Pennsylvania __ 

12 

12 

44,735 

14,074 

1,924 

6,171 

Ohio 

10 

10 

22,911 

9,836 

609 

1, 737 

Indiana 

3 

3 

11, 437 

4, 382 

680 

1, 881 

Illinois _ _ 

8 

8 

29, 150 

7,586 

2,680 1 

816 

Wiseonsin .. 

3 

3 

8,968 

3,962 

265 

1, 203 

Missnnri _ 

3 

3 

7,267 

1, 665 

1,459 

1, 410 

Other Rt.atfiS 

12 

111 

42,385 

10, 274 

4,119 

1,961 






STATE 

EXPENDITURES— continued 

Payment 
on church 
debt, 
excluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

exipenses, 

including 

interest 

Local 

relief 

and 

charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To 

general 

head- 

quarters 

All 

other 

purposes 

United States..., 

$34, 112 

842, 616 

$1, 078 

$1,254 

$570 

$6, 243 

$2, 325 

Conneotinut _ 


393 

46 

50 

50 



Pennsylvania 

11,021 

9,343 

348 

619 1 

205 

1, 007 

123 

Ohio 

3, 270 

5,050 

445 

175 

125 

917 

747 

Indiana. - 

1,100 

2,663 

257 

25 

25 

399 

25 

Tllinnis . 

401 

16,236 

81 



1, 383 

67 

Wi,<?eonsin _ . 

90 

3,090 

65 

65 

10 

218 


TVrissnnn 

100 

1, 919 

150 

25 


539 


Other States 

18, 130 

3,922 

286 

396 

165 

1,780 

1,863 


1 Includes 2 churches in each of the following States— New Jersey, Minnesota, and Virginia; and 1 in (‘acii 
of the following— Massachusetts, New York, Michigan, Florida, and Texas. 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

HISTORY 

About 55 or 60 years ago Slovak Lutherans began to emigrate to the United 
States, and within a short time congregations were organized, among the first 
being those at Streator, 111., Freeland, Pa., and Minneapolis, Minn. At first these 
congregations were neglected because of the lack of regular pastors and teachers. 
To some degree the mother church was responsible for this, as it did practically 
nothing for the spiritual welfare of its former members. 

The first steps to organize the Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Synod were taken 
in 1894. After several meetings at different places in Pennsylvania, a mutual 
understanding was reached, and the synod was finally organized at Connellsville, 
Pa., September 2, 1902. The synod professed its adherence to the Confessions of 
the Lutheran Church and declared itself in full accord with^ the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States in doctrine and practice. 
In 1908 it joined the Synodical Conference of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

ORGANIZATION AND WORK 

The synod is divided into three districts — eastern, central, and western. The 
synodical meetings are held every 2 years at different places and with different 
congregations wdthin the synod. 

They have no theological seminary or other higher institutions of learning, 
their pastors and teachers being educated in the colleges and seminaries of the 
Missouri Synod. Pastoral conferences are held at appropriate times in each 
district. , . 

To collect the necessary funds for various charitable and missionary purposes, 
a budget system is in effect. The collections for the foreign and Ne^o^ missions 
are sent through the channels of the Missouri Synod and the Synodical Con- 
ference. The synod has, however, a board for home missions. 

The official publication of the synod is ^‘Svedok” (Witness), which has many 
subscribers in Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. For the young people the “Mlady 
Luteran’' (Young Lutheran) is published. The synod has published various 
books for church and school use, most important among them being the Book of 
Concord and a hymn book, the Tranoscius. 

The synod has 48 pastors, 1 missionary in Canada, 4,901 children in weekday, 
Saturday, and Sunday schools, and 40 students at college and seminary. 

The executive officers of the synod are as follows: President, vice president, 
secretary-statistician, financial secretary, and treasurer. The chief committees 
are the following: Board of inner missions, literary board, budget committee, 
editor of the ‘^Svedok,’' and editor of the ‘‘Mlady Luteran.'' 

1 This statement was furnished by Rev. Paul Rafaj, secretary, Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
the United States of America, and approved by him m its present form. 
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STATISTICS 

Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

1 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

/ PERCENT QP 

total 1 

Urban 

Rural 


59 

11 

48 



Members, number 

7.632 

2, 323 

5, 309 

30.4 

69.6 

Average membership per church 

129 

211 

111 



Membership by sex: 






Male 

3,706 

1, 028 

2,678 

27.7 

72.3 

Female 

3,926 

1, 295 

2,631 

33.0 

67.0 

Males per 100 females 

94.4 

79.4 

101 8 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years 

1, 949 

641 

1, 308 

32.9 

67.1 

13 years and over 

5,683 

1, 682 

4, 001 

29.6 

70.4 

Percent under 13 years 

25.5 

27.6 

24.6 



CTnireh ftflifiees, TuiTTibftr . .. , . 

53 

10 

43 



Value — ^number reporting 

53 

10 

43 



Amount reported. ..I 

$453, 850 

$198, 150 

$255,700 

43.7 

56.3 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$444, 650 

$198, 150 

$246, 600 

44.6 

55.4 


$9, 200 


$9, 200 


100.0 

Average value per church f 

$8, 563 

$19, 815 

$5' 947 


Debt — number reporting __ _ _ 

22 

5 

17 



Amount reported .,7. 

$47, 355 

$27, 655 

$19, 700 

58.4 

41.6 

Number reporting ‘‘no debt” 

22 

3 

19 



Personages, UTimber . . _ 

28 

6 

22 



Value — number reporting 

24 

5 

19 



Amount reported. -.1 

$102, 400 

$40, 000 

$62, 400 

39.1 

60.9 

Expenditures : 






Churches reporting, number 

56 

11 

45 



Amount reported 

$79, 209 

$36, 858 

$42, 361 

46.5 

63.6 

Pastors” salaries. 

$33, 503 

$14, 688 

$18, 816 

43.8 

56.2 

All other salaries 

$6, 718 

$2, 630 

$4, 188 

37,7 

62.3 

Repairs and improvements 

$9, 587 

$6, 749 

$3, 838 

60.0 

40.0 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 






terest— 

$2, 913 

$1,426 

$1,488 

48.9 

61.1 

All other current expenses, including in- 






terest 

$12, 603 

$8, 377 

$4, 126 

67.0 

33.0 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc.. . 

$597 

$269 

$328 

45.1 

64.9 

Home missions 

$2, 726 

$305 

$2,421 

11.2 

88.8 

Foreign missions 

$435 

$20 

$415 

4.6 

95.4 

To general headquarters for distribution.. 

$7, 775 

$2, 483 

$6, 292 

31.9 

68.1 

All other purposes 

$2,452 

$1,012 

$1, 440 

41.3 

68.7 

Average expenditure per church 

$1,414 

$3,361 

$941 



Sunday schools: 





Ghnrehes reporting, number . 

35 

11 

24 



Officers and teachers 

197 

96 

101 

48.7 

61.3 

Scholars. 

1, 226 

679 

647 

66.4 

44.6 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

20 

4 

16 



Officers and teachers 

45 

c 

39 



Scholars.- 

446 

101 

346 

22.6 

77,4 

Weekday religious schools; 






Churches reporting, number 

22 

6 

16 



Officers and teachers 

50 

12 

38 



Scholars.- 

404 

129 

275 

31.9 

68.1 

Parochial schools : 






Chtirches reporting, nnmhenr 

10 

3 

7 



Officers and teachers. 

43 

14 

29 



Scholars.- 

197 

87 

no 

44.2 

65.8 


1 Percent not shown where base Is less than 100. 

038 
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Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1936 and 1926 


ITEM 


1936 


1926 


Clitirches Gocal organizations), nnm'ber 

Increase^ over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent * 

Members, number- 

Increase ^ over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent— 

x'V.verage membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported — 

Piusonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries. 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest- 
All other current expenses, including interest 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions - 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


59 

-12 

j 71 


7,632 

8, 344 

—712 


-8.5 


129 

118 

53 

58 

53 

56 

$453, 850 

$526, 100 

$8, 563 

$9, 395 

22 

15 

$47, 355 

$42, 450 

28 


24 

19 

$102, 400 

$133, 500 

66 

64 

$79, 209 

$108, 612 

$33, 503 


$6, 718 


$9,587 

$80, 974 

$2, 913 


$12. 503 


$597 


$2, 726 


$435 

$27,638 

$7, 775 


$2, 452 


$1,414 

$1, G97 

35 

29 

197 

190 

1,226 

1. 429 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. ^ Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



1 

■ NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BT 
SEX 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

GEOGRAPUIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total 

1 

0 

Rural 

3 

§ 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 
females 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

59 

11 

48 

7,632 

2,323 

6,309 

3,700 

3,928 

94.4 

35 

197 

1,228 

New England: 

TVTatiRachnsp.tts 

1 

1 


174 

174 


69 

105 

65.7 

1 

12 

55 

East North Central: 
Illinois. 

3 

3 


709 

709 


271 

438 

61.9 

3 

38 

275 

IVI ichigan 

2 


2 

162 


162 

65 

97 

(0 

1 

6 

30 

Wisconsin 

8 


6 

1,629 

2,601 

2,148 

220 

988 

641 

761 

768 i 

99.1 

6 

26 

2,50 

West North Central: 
Minnesota 

25 

4 

21 

452 

2,149 

1, 324 
1, 066 

1,277 

103.7 

18 

88 

470 

Towfl 

16 


16 


2,148 

220 

1,083 

98.3 

4 

22 

116 

NOT'tb Dalrof n - 

4 


4 


109 

111 

98.2 

1 

1 

9 

Pacific: 

Washington 

1 


1 

89 


89 

42 

47 

CO 

1 

6 

21 












1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100, 
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Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1936 and 1926, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936 or 1926] 


GEOGEAPHIC DIVISION AND 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

membership by age, 1&36 

STATE 

1936 

1926 

1936 

1926 

Under 

13 years 

13 years 
and over 

Percent 
under 13 

United States 

59 

71 

7, 632 

8, 844 

1,949 

5, 683 

26.5 

East North Central: 








Illinois 

3 

3 

709 

739 

136 

573 

19.2 

Michigan 

2 

3 

162 

228 

54 

108 

33.3 

Wisconsin 

8 

7 

1, 529 

1,587 

471 

1, 058 

30 8 

West North Central: 








Minnesota 

25 

28 

2,601 

2,817 

701 

i 1, 900 

27.0 

Iowa 

15 

16 

2,148 

2, 308 

457 

1, 691 

21.3 

North Dakota 

4 


220 

252 

65 

165 

25.0 

Pacific: 








Oregon — 


4 


115 




Other States 

12 

3 

263 

298 

75 

188 

28.5 


1 Includes Massachusetts, 1, and Washington, 1. 


Table 5. — Value op Churches and Parsonages and Amount op Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


STATE 

o 

u 

<o w 

Jd 05 

1 

s 

'Ss 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF 
PARSONAGES 

Total num 
churcl] 

o<g 

U 'O 
<U u 

rO " 

1 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

59 

63 

53 

$453, 860 

22 

$47, 356 

24 

$102, 400 

Illinois 

3 

3 

3 

68, 500 

1 

4,500 

2 

0) 

Wisconsin 

8 

7 

7 

101, 800 

5 

18, 995 

4 

26, 300 

Minnesota 

25 

23 

23 

120, 950 

10 

7,680 

8 

27, 300 

Iowa 

15 

15 

15 

102, 400 

3 

G, 700 

8 

29, 000 

Other States 

S 

5 

2 5 

60, 200 

3 

9,480 

2 

19, 800 


1 Amount included in figures for “Other States," to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual church. 
3 Includes: Massachusetts, 1; Michigan, 1; North Dakota, 2; and Washington, 1. 
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Table 6. — Chitrch Expeuditubbs by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


geographic division and 

STATE 

Total 
number of 
churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs and 
improve- 
ments 

United States 

59 

56 

$79, 209 

1 

$33, 503 

$6, 718 

$9. 587 

East North Central: 







Illinois 

3 

3 

12. 735 

4,481 

979 

2,516 

Wisconsin 

8 

8 

14,442 

5,840 

1, 393 

328 

West North Central: 







Minnesota ! 

25 

22 

23, 549 

10, 802 

1, 787 

1, 821 

Iowa 

15 

15 

! 17, 234 

8,066 

1, 738 

1, 383 

North Dakota 

4 

4 

1 1, 471 

935 

50 

! 25 

Other States 

1 

4 

14 

9, 778 

3, 379 

771 

3, 514 


EXPENDITURES — Continued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local 
relief and 
chanty 

Home 
missions 1 

Foreign 

missions 

1 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

$2,913 

$12, 603 

$597 

$2,726 

$435 

$7, 775 

$2, 452 

East North Central: 

i 







Illinois 

200 

3,084 

124 

85 

20 

1 1, 146 

100 

Wisconsin 

1, 045 

3,331 

100 

540 


1, 17G 

689 

West North Central: 





Minnesota 

1, 358 

3,511 

262 

1, 299 

161 

1, 786 

762 

Iowa 

300 

1,242 

34 

633 

208 

2, 900 

730 

North Dakota 


120 

25 

98 

40 

128 

50 

Other States 

10 

1,215 

52 

1 

71 

6 

639 

121 


1 Includes: Massachusetts, 1; Michigan, 2; and Washington, 1. 

HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

HISTORY 

The Norwegian Synod of the American Evangelical Lutheran Church was or- 
ganized in 1918 for the purpose of gathering those Lutherans^ primarily of Nor- 
wegian ancestry, ^ Vho desired to continue to work along thoroughly conservative 
lines.” The Synod of the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church of America — 
organized 1853 — was generally recognized as the conservative wing of the Nor- 
wegian Lutherans in this country, and it had aflBliated with thoroughly con- 
servative Lutherans of other nationalities through the Lutheran Synodical 
Conference. When this old Norwegian Synod, by a majority vote, resolved to 
join the merger of several synods which was consummated in 1917, there was a 
substantial minority which would not accept the articles of agreement which 
formed the basis of the union. They did not believe that these articles gave full 
guarantee that the principles adhered to up to this time would be preserved and 
felt that this move for union would separate them from the conservative synods, 
with whom they had worked in harmony hitherto, and align them with a group of 
more liberal synods. ^ , 

At the union meeting of 1917 in St. Paul a number of pastors and laymen, 
therefore, formed a temporary organization, which sponsored the publication of a 
church paper, and extended an invitation to all interested to meet the following 
year for the purpose of discussing ways and means to continue the work. In 

1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. G. O. Lillegard, secretary of the Norwegian Synod, and 
approved by him in its present form. 
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response to this invitation a meeting was held in the Lime Creek Lutheran 
Church, near Lake Mills, Iowa, in June 1918, at which it was resolved “to continue 
the work of the %ynod' on the old basis and according to the old principles/^ The 
following year a constitution was adopted, which is essentially that of the old 
Norwegian Synod. In 1920 the synod was incorporated under the law^s of the 
State of Minnesota. The same year it was received into membership in the 
Lutheran Synodical Conference. 


DOCTRINE 

The synod accepts the Holy Scripture as the inspired Word of God, which, 
therefore, must be regarded as the only rule and norm of faith and practice. It 
subscribes unreservedly to the three ecumenical creeds and all the confessions 
of the Lutheran Church as a faithful presentation of scriptural truth as touching 
our faith and life. The synod abhors all fraternizing with those who deny in 
greater or less degree these divine truths, believing that such unionistic practice 
will inevitably, sooner or later, lead to destructive errors. It believes that it is 
the sacred duty of faithful Christians to bear unfaltering testimony against all 
departure from scriptural truth, and to provide the young with thorough instruc- 
tion in the fundamental Christian doctrines. 

ORGANIZATION 

As regards church polity, the synod advocates the sovereignty of the local 
congregations. The jurisdiction of the synod is purely advisory, lacking all 
features of a governing body. The resolutions of the synod are not binding 
upon the local congregations until they have been accepted by them. The 
congregations are requested to report within 6 months after a resolution is 
passed if they find that it is unsuited to their conditions, and regard it sufllciently 
important to make objections to it. The officers and boards of the synod are 
expected, however, by common consent, to have supervision over matters of 
common interest in such a way as not to interfere with the rights of the local 
congregations. 

WORK 

Hitherto the synod has put forth its greatest efforts on the home mission 
field. This work consists in gathering the scattered members of the old Nor- 
wegian Synod who desire to continue their affiliation with the Synodical Con- 
ference, as well as in establishing congregations in districts where large numbers 
of unchurched are to be found. On the foreign mission field the synod cooperates 
with the Missouri Synod, contributing to its missions in China and India, and 
contributes its quota to the mission work of the Synodical Conference in Africa 
and among American Negroes. While the synod had no higher educational 
institution of its own, it was granted the privilege of using the institutions of the 
Missouri and Wisconsin synods for training of future pastors and teachers. In 
1926 a corporation was formed by members of the synod which arranged for the 
purchase of Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, Minn. This institution was 
accepted by the synod in 1928 and serves as its preparatory school. Several 
congregations have their own Christian day schools for teaching the grades, and 
it is the policy of the synod to establish such schools wherever possible. 



NEGRO MISSION OF THE SYNODICAL CONFERENCE 


STATISTICS 

Table 1. — Summary op Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Churclies (local organizations), number 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female--- 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Percent under 13 years 

Cburcb edifices, number 

Value — number reporting- 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1930- 

Average value per church - 

Debt-number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt" 

Parsonages, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures; 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors* salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding 

interest 

All other current expenses, including 

interest 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc.-. 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution-- 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools; 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers - 

Scholars - — 

Summer vacation Bible schools ; 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 

Weekday religious schools : 

Churches reporting, number - 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars - 

Parochial schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PEBCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

81 

39 

42 



8,985 

5,762 

3, 223 

64.1 

35.9 

111 

148 

77 



4, 009 

2, 618 

1, 391 

65 3 

34.7 

4,976 

3, 144 

1, 832 

63. 2 

36 8 

SO. 6 

83.3 

75.9 



3,351 

1,919 ' 

1,432 

57 3 

42.7 

5, 634 

3,843 i 

1,791 

68.2 

31.8 

37.3 

33.3 1 

44.4 



70 

32 i 

38 



66 

30 

36 



$369, 150 

$297, 600 

$71, 650 

80 6 

19.4 

$368,600 

$297, 500 

$71, 100 

80.7 

19.3 

$550 


$550 


100,0 

$5, 593 

$9, 917 

$1,990 



5 

5 



$37, 406 

$37, 406 


100.0 


15 

12 

3 



21 

5 

16 

i 


19 

3 

16 



$33,500 

$17, 000 

$16, 500 

50.7 

49.3 

81 

39 

42 



$47, 052 

$38, 240 

$8,812 

81.3 

18.7 

$27, 102 

$21, 759 

$5,343 

80.3 

19.7 

$3, 795 

$3, 795 


100.0 


$1, 755 

$1, 461 

$294 

83.2 

16.8 

$1,443 

$1, 309 

$134 

90 7 

9.3 

$7, 461 

$6, 435 

$1, 026 

86 2 

13.8 

$219 

$108 

$111 

49 3 

50.7 

$2, 097 

$1, 639 

$458 

78.2 

21.8 

$185 

$63 

$122 

34.1 

65.9 

$1, 406 

$400 

$1, 006 

28.4 

71.6 

$1, 589 

$1,271 

$318 

80 0 

20.0 

$581 

$981 

$210 



76 

37 

39 



434 

251 

183 

57 8 

42.2 

4,822 

3,043 

1, 779 

63.1 

36. 9 

34 

11 

23 



61 

29 

32 



1,320 

535 

785 

40.6 

59.5 

n 

6 

5 



26 

14 

12 



1,104 

670 

434 

60 7 

39.3 

44 

16 

28 



109 

54 

56 

49.5 

60.6 

2,203 

1,191 

1,072 

52.6 

47.4 


1 Percent not shown where base is loss than 100- 
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Table 2. — Numbee and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, and Membership by Sex, by States, 1936 



NUMBER OF CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

GEOGKAPniC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Males 
per 100 
females 1 


81 

39 

42 

8, 985 

5, 762 

8,223 

4,009 

4, 976 

80.6 



Middle Atlantic: 

9 

2 


341 

341 


12S 

213 

00. 1 


1 

1 


248 

248 


118 

130 

90. 

East Noeth Central: 

2 


306 

306 


131 

175 

74 0 


i 

4 


455 

455 


195 

260 

75 0 


2 

1 

i 

81 

68 

13 

31 

50 

West North Central- 
ATissmiri 

2 

2 


806 

806 


347 

459 

75,6 

South Dakota 

1 


1 

23 

23 

10 

13 

South Atlantic: 

Maryland 

1 

1 

i 

77 

77 

35 

42 


District of Columbia. - 
Virginia. . . 

1 

1 


79 

79 


35 

44 


1 


1 

122 

122 

58 

04 


North Carolina 

17 

9 

8 

1,471 

107 

898 

573 

621 

850 

. 

73.1 

South Carolina 

1 

1 

107 

52 

55 

Georgia 

1 

1 


34 

34 


15 

19 


Florida 

1 

1 


64 

64 


28 

36 


East South Central: 
Alabama 

32 

4 

28 

2, 560 

416 

2, 144 

1,105 

81 

1, 455 
126 

75.9 

Mississippi 

2 

1 

1 

207 

53 

154 

64.3 

West South Central 
Louisiana. _ 

9 

7 

2 

1,832 

172 

1,638 

172 

194 

950 

882 

107.7 

Pacific 

California 

1 

1 


69 

103 

67.0 






1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100 


Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches, Membership by Age, 
AND Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



Total 

Num- 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE 

SUNDAY schools 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND state 

number 

of 

churches 

ber of 
mem- 
bers 

Under 
13 years 

13 years 
and 
over 

Percent 

under 

131 

Churches 

reporting 

Officers 

and 

teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

81 

8,985 

3, 351 

6,634 

37.3 

76 

434 

4, 822 

Middle Atlantic: 









New York. 

2 

341 

105 

236 

30.8 

2 

23 

273 

Pennsylvania 

1 

248 

92 

156 

37. 1 

1 

13 

170 

East N orth Central 









Ohio. 

2 

306 

102 

204 

33.3 

2 

15 

125 

Illinois 

4 

455 

148 

307 

32.5 

3 

23 

251 

Michigan 

2 

81 

• 24 

57 


2 

4 

27 

West North Central: 





Missouri. 

2 

806 

275 

531 

34. 1 

2 

33 

253 

South Dakota 

1 

23 

14 

9 


1 

2 

16 

South Atlantic- 





Maryland 

1 

77 

41 

36 


1 

6 

61 

District of Columbia — 

1 

79 

26 

53 


1 

6 

48 

Virginia 

1 

122 

54 

68 

44 3 

1 

3 

41 

North Carolina 

17 

1,471 

537 

934 

36.5 

14 

73 

047 

South Carolina 

1 

107 

59 

48 

65.1 

1 

8 

90 

Georgia.. 

1 

34 

11 

23 


1 

2 

36 

Florida 

1 

64 

31 

33 


1 

2 

47 

East South Central: 





Alabama 

32 

2, 560 

1,148 

1,412 

44.8 

32 

100 

1,472 

Mississippi 

2 

207 

55 

152 

26.6 

2 

14 

236 

West South Central; 









Louisiana 

9 

1,832 

577 

1, 255 

31.5 

8 

41 

930 

Pacific: 









California 

1 

172 

52 

120 

30.2 

1 

6 

90 


1 Percent not shown whore base is loss than 100, 
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Table 4. Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Number 

of 

church 

edifices 

value of cexjech 

EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHtJECS 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PAESON- 
AGES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

i 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

81 

70 

66 

S369, 150 

5 

887,406 

19 j 

S33, 500 

Illinois 

4 

S 

3 

34,200 

1 

1, 156 



N orth Carolina 

17 

17 

13 

90,o66 



o OArt 

Alabama 

32 

29 

29 

61, 900 



12 

9 STO 

Louisiana 

9 

9 

9 

27,250 

1 

300 

1 

6) 

Other States 

19 

1 

12 

3 12 

155, 800 

3 

35, 950 

1 

3 

19, 900 


1 Amount included in figures for "Other States,’* to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual church. 

2 Includes 2 church,^ each m the States of New York and Missouri; and 1 in each of the following— 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and California. 


Table 5. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


STATE 

Total 
number of 
churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 
and im- 
provements 

TTnited States 

81 

81 

$47,052 

$27, 102 

$3,795 

$1, 755 

Illinois 

4 

4 

3^721 

1 .592 

114 


North Carolina 

17 

17 

6,061 

3^732 

340 

622 

Alabama 

1 32 

32 

6. 480 

3, 290 


63 

Louisiana 

9 

9 

8,634 

4’ 538 

2, 483 

214 

Other States— - 

19 

i 19 

22,156 

13, 950 

858 

856 


EXPENDiTPEEs— continued 


i 

STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 
current ■ 
expenses, 
including 
interest 

Local 
relief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

$1, 443 

$7, 461 

S219 

$2,097 

$185 

$1, 406 

$1, 589 

Illinois-— 

43 

657 


1, 304 


11 


North Carolina 

i 169 

1, 079 

56 

15 

36 

12 

Alabama.- 

' 1 

1, 106 

55 

498 

148 

997 

322 

Louisiana 

51 

718 

64 

93 

13 

2 

468 

Other States 

1, 179 

3,901 

54 

202 

9 

360 

787 


* Includes 2 churches in each of the following States— New York, Ohio, Michigan, Missouri, and Mis- 
sissippi; and 1 in each of the following — Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina. 
Georgia, Florida, and California, and the District of Columbia, 
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UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the United Lutheran Church in America for the 
year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these 
figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this body includes all baptized persons, children and adults, 
connected with the congregations. 

Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


PERCENT OF 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 

In rural 

1 TOTAL 




territory 

Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations), number 

3,484 

1, 593 

1,891 

45.7 

54.3 

Members, number 

1, 286, 612 

900, 021 

386, 591 

70.0 

30.0 

Average membership per church 

369 

565 

204 



Membership by sex: 






Male - - 

542, 923 

371, 685 

171,238 

68 5 

31.5 

Female 

667,453 

469, 618 

197, 835 

70.4 

29.6 

Sex not reported 

76, 236 

58, 718 

17, 518 

77.0 

23.0 

Males per 100 females 

81.3 

79 1 

86.6 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years 

261, 481 

182, 922 

78, 659 

70.0 

30.0 

13 years and over 

949, 928 

662, 250 

287, 678 

69.7 

30.3 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years i 

75, 203 
21.6 

54,849 

21.6 

20, 354 
21.5 

72.9 

27.1 

Church edifices, number 

3, 413 

1, 558 

1, 855 

46.6 

54.4 

Value — number reporting 

3, 384 

1 544 
$94, 130’ 926 

1,840 

45.6 

54 4 

Amount reported - 

$117,577,984 

$23, 447, 058 

80.1 

19.9 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$115, 619, 252 

$92, 635, 226 

$22, 984, 026 

80-1 

39 9 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 
Average value per church 

$1, 958, 732 
$34, 745 

$1, 495, 700 
$60, 966 

$463, 032 
$12, 743 

76.4 

23.6 

Debt— number reporting 

1,294 

i;ooo 

'294 

77.3 

22.7 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt'^ 

$18, 447, 882 

$16, 908, 207 

$1, 539, 675 

91.7 

8.3 

1,405 

375 

1,030 

20.7 

73.3 

Parsonages, number 

2,278 

1,094 

1,184 

48.0 

52.0 

Value— number reporting 

2,171 

1,068 

1,103 

49.2 

60.8 

Amount reported 

$12, 405, 111 

$8, 733, 707 

$3, 671,404 

70 4 

29.6 

Expenditures 






Churches reporting, number 

3, 468 

1,591 

1,877 

45.9 

54.1 

Amount reported. - 

Pastors’ salaries 

$14, 366,739 

$11,246, 672 

$3,120,067 

78.3 

21.7 

$4, 156, 062 

$2, 913, 277 

$1, 242, 785 

70.1 

29 9 

All other salaries 

$1,443, 514 

$1,239, 098 

$204, 416 

85.8 

14.2 

Repairs and improvements 

$1,213,346 

$874, 661 

$338,695 

72.1 

27.9 

Payment on church debt, excluding 





interest 

$1, 277, 845 

$1, 134, 411 

$143,434 

88.8 

11.2 

All other current expenses, including 




interest 

$3, 518, 159 

$2, 935, 797 

$582, 362 

R3.4 

10. 6 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, ctc. 

$338, 206 

$271, 474 

$66, 732 

80.3 

19.7 

Homo missions. 

$148, 576 

$119, 810 

$28, 766 

80.6 

19.4 

Foreign missions 

$160,592 

$129, 126 

$31,466 

80.4 

19.6 

To general headquarters for distribution. 

$1,510, 871 

$1,152,435 

$368,4.36 

76.3 

23.7 

All other purposes 

$599, 568 

$476, 593 

$122, 975 

79.5 

20,6 

Average expenditure per church 

$4, 143 

$7, 069 

$1,662 



Sunday schools : 






Churches reporting, number. 

3, 334 

1,565 

1,769 

46.9 

63.1 

Officers and teachers 

73, 587 

44, 981 

28, 606 

61.1 

38.9 

Scholars 

627, 181 

400,917 

226,264 

63.9 

36.1 

Summer vacation Bible schools ; 






Churches reporting, number 

908 

443 

465 

48.8 

61.2 

Officers and teachers 

8, 210 

4, 641 

3, 569 

66.5 

43.6 

Scholars 

73,316 

40,478 

32,837 

66.2 

44.8 

Weekday religious schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

460 

328 

132 

71.3 

28.7 

Officers and teachers 

2,233 

1, 380 

853 

61.8 

38.2 

Scholars 

20,673 

17,499 

3,174 

84.6 

16.4 

Parochial schools : 






Churches reporting, number 

24 

13 

11 

(») 

C*) 

Officers and teachers 

400 

209 

191 

52. Z 

47.7 

Scholars 

3,081 

2,189 

892 

71.0 

29.0 


i Based on membership with ago classification reported, a Poreont not shown whore base is loss than 100. 
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Comparative data, 1906—36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the United Lutheran Church in 
America for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. For 1916 and 1906 the 
statistics have been combined for the tliree bodies which merged in 1918 to form 
the United Lutheran Church, namely, the General Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in the United States of America, the United Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the South, and the General Council of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in North America. From the last-named body, however, 
figures for the Augustana Synod were deducted. 

In connection with the figures for 1916 and 1906, the membership reported 
for most of the churches included only the confirmed members. As a result, the 
membership figures for these two censuses are somewhat too small for fair com- 
parison with the 1936 and 1926 data, which include all baptized persons on the 
church rolls. 

Table 2, — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Churclies (local organizations), number 

Increase 2 over preceding census: 

Number 

Per cent 

Members, number 

Increase over preceding census- 

Number__ 

Percent 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average v^ue per church - 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number— 

Value— number reporting- 

Amount reported 

Expenditures ; 

Churches reporting, number... 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries - 

Repairs and improvements. 

Payment on church debt, excluding 

interest 

All other current expenses, including 

interest- - 

X^ocal relief and charity, Red Cross, etc. 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribu- 
tion - 

All other purposes 

Not classified.. - 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers.. 

Scholars 


1936 

193G 

1916 I 

1906 1 

3, 484 

3, 650 

3, 559 

3, 309 

-166 

91 

250 


-4.5 

2.6 

7.6 


1, 286, 612 

1, 214, 340 

763, 590 

600, 941 

72 272 

450, 744 

162,655 


6 0 

59 0 

27 1 


369 

333 

215 

182 

3,413 

3,384 

3, 596 
3, 516 

3,483 

3,290 

3,465 

3. 190 

$117, 577, 984 
$34, 745 

$114, 526, 248 

$48, 498, 217 

$34, 352, 415 

$32, 573 

$13, 997 

$10, 769 

1,294 

1, 028 

991 

850 

$18,447,882 

$14, 273, 177 

$5, 804, 535 

$3, 825, 037 

2,278 

2,171 




1,987 

1,478 

1 1,216 

$12,405,111 

$14, 701, 040 

$5, 635, 400 

$3, 540, 800 

3, 468 

3, 577 

3, 485 


$14, 366, 739 
$4, 156, 062 

$21, 162, 961 

' 

$7, 929, 063 


$1, 443, 514 
$1,213,346 




^ $17, 509, 300 

$0, 248, 008 


$1, 277, 845 

$3, 518, 159 
$338,206 
$148, 576 




$160, 592 

$3,641,048 

$1, 572, 272 


$1, 510, 871 
$599, 568 




$12, 613 

$109, 383 
$2, 275 


$4, 143 

$5, 916 


3,334 

73,587 

3,415 
62, 184 

3, 359 

3,037 

57, 947 

49,740 

627, 181 

619, 781 

678, 238 

439,979 


1 Statistics for 1916 and 1906 include the General Synod, the United Synod in the South, and the General 
Council (except the Augustana Synod), which merged in 191S to form the United Lutheran Church in 

* A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the United Lutheran 
Church in America by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number 
and membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban 
or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. 
Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the churches for 
the three census years 1916 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classh 
fied as '^under 13 years of age” and “13 years of age and over.” Table 5 shows 
the value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices 
for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately 
current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing 
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the financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 
5 anfl 0 is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value 
and expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each synod in the United Lutheran 
Church in America, the more important statistical data for 1936 shown by States 
in the preceding tables, including number of churches, membership, value and 
debt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 


Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



NUMBER of 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OP 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY 
SEX 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

GEOGRAPHIC 

DIVISION 

AND STATE 

o 

a 

ca 

■e 

p 

2 

ci 

’S 

o 

£h 

a 

(SS 

.o 

£ 

*3 

s 

p? 

.2 

3 

i 

1^ 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States. 

3,484 

1, 598 

1,891 

1,286,612 

900,021 

386, 591 

542, 923 

867,453 

76, 236 

81.3 

3, 384 

73, 587 

627, 181 

N. England: 














Massachusetts. 

6 

6 


1,811 

1, 811 


775 

1,0^ 


74 8 

6 

75 

470 

Connecticut... 

23 

17 

6 

10,103 

8, 322 

1.781 

3, 750 

5, 020 

1,333 

74,7 

22 

355 

2,076 

M. Atlantic: 














New York 

301 

211 

90 

153, 759 

135, 656 

18, 103 

59, 749 

79, 195 

14, 815 

75,4 

288 

6,457 

50, 593 

New Jersey 

121 

97 

24 

48,671 

44, 722 

3, 949 

18, 068 

23,943 

6,660 

75,5 

118 

2,744 

19, 467 

Pennsylvania.. 

1,350 

517 

839 

541, 207 

345, 229 

195,978 

230, 737 

279, 500 

30, 970 

82,6 

1,315 

33, 613 

300, 184 

E. N. Central: 














Ohio 

278 

127 

151 

90, 757 

66.230 

24, 527 

40, 010 

49,495 

1, 252 

80 8 

268 

5, 732 

49, 850 

Indiana 

112 

43 

69 

23,786 

15,380 

8,406 

10, 516 

12,609 

661 

83.4 

107 

1,807 

12, 731 

Illinois 

157 

97 

60 

75, 651 

63,926 

11, 725 

29, 698 

35, 674 

10, 279 

83 2 

148 

3, 688 

30, 440 

Michigan 

29 

26 

3 

9,375 

8,729 

646 

4, 130 

5, 245 

78.7 

28 

531 

4,224 

Wisconsin 

57 

44 

13 

34, 051 

30, 006 

4, 045 

15, 006 

18, 242 

803 

82.3 

55 

1, 382 

10, 171 

W. N Central: 









i 





Minnesota 

40 

25 

15 

17,018 

13, 999 

3, 019 

7, 438 

9,350 

230 

79.6 

35 

749 

5, 631 

Iowa 

39 

23 

16 

22, 584 

18, 317 

4, 267 

10, 073 

12,511 


80.5 

38 

817 

7,580 

Missouri 

22 

12 

10 

7,070 

6, 053 

2, 017 

3, 133 

3, 937 


79 6 

22 

423 

2, 990 

North Dakota. 

8 

2 

6 

3,379 

1, 958 

1,421 

1, 630 

1,749 


93.2 

8 

116 

1,023 

South Dakota. 

3 


3 

543 


543 

257 

286 


89.9 

3 

29 

193 

Nebraska 

112 

26 

86 

36, 170 

16, 562 

19,608 

17, 334 

18, 484 

352 

93 8 

105 

1,551 

12,940 

Kansas 

40 

14 

26 

9,085 

4,881 

4,204 

3,742 

4, 515 

828 

82.9 

37 

690 

4, 133 

S Atlantic: 














Delaware 

3 

3 


2,316 

2,316 


1,019 

1,297 


78 6 

3 

107 

850 

Maryland 

122 

40 

82 

53,397 

33,457 

19, 940 

22, 125 

29,074 

2, 198 

76.1 

120 

3, 333 

28, 548 

District of Co- 








lumbia 

12 

12 


6,616 

6,616 


2, 524 

3,660 

432 

69.0 

12 

372 

3, 711 

Virginia 

143 

22 

121 

22,854 

8,807 

14, 047 

10, 025 

12, 194 

635 

82.2 

125 

1,721 

13,532 

West Virginia. _ 

32 

17 

15 

8,087 

6,689 

1,398 

3,452 

4, 635 


74.5 

31 

GOO 

4,221 

North Caro- 








! 

lina. 

153 

50 

103 

36, 109 

15, 113 

20,996 

16, 114 

17, 877 

2,118 

90 1 

148 

2,548 

26,638 

South Caro- 









lina 

104 

28 

76 

27, 166 

10, 451 

16, 715 

12, 410 

13, 853 

903 

89.6 

100 

1, 512 

14,008 

Georgia 

22 

6 

16 

3,715 

2,223 

1,492 

1, 723 

1,992 


86.5 

18 

265 

2, 056 

Florida 

13 

11 

2 

2,230 

2,044 

186 

894 

1, 204 

132 

74.3 

13 

165 

1, 158 

E. S. Central: 














Kentucky 

19 

11 

8 

6, 580 

6, 558 

1,022 

2,898 

3, 682 


78.7 

18 

375 

3, 254 

Tennessee 

28 

10 

18 

4, 081 

1,975 

2, 106 

1,701 

2, 002 

378 

85.0 

24 

286 

2, 482 

Alabama 

3 

3 


376 

376 


167 

209 


79.9 

3 

' 32 

232 

Mississippi 

11 

4 

7 

955 

290 

665 

472 

483 


97.7 

9 

95 

546 

W. S Central: 














Arkansas 

1 

1 


182 

182 


80 

102 


78.4 

1 

16 

98 

Oklahoma 

5 

4 

1 

1,236 

1, 165 

80 

688 

647 


90.9 

5 

69 

487 

Texas 

30 

11 

19 

6, 764 

3,477 

3, 287 

2,081 

3, 125 

958 

86 8 

27 

391 

2,720 

Mountain: 














Montana 

6 

3 

2 

1,017 

891 

126 

432 

585 


73.9 

4 

50 

300 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

2 

12 

2 

10 

2 

661 
2, 596 

661 

2,376 

220 

151 
1, 179 

211 

1,416 

299 

71.6 

83.3 

2 

11 

44 

160 

420 

1,012 

New Mexico... 

2 

1 

1 

386 

356 

31 

161 

235 


64.3 

1 

26 

160 

Arizona 

2 

2 


476 

475 


196 

279 


70.3 

1 

20 

392 

Pacific 














Washington 

14 

13 

1 

3, 650 

3, 609 

41 

1, 613 

2,037 


79.2 

13 

206 

1,641 

Oregon 

7 

7 


1, 426 

1,426 


680 

839 


69.8 

7 

102 

664 

California 

35 

35 


8,720 

8,720 


3, 696 

5, 024 


73.6 

36 

639 

3, 753 
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Table 4. — Ntjmbee and Membership of Churches, 1916 to 1936, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, or 1916] 



number of 

CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

[ 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 

1935 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

1936 

1926 

19161 

1936 

1926 

19161 

Under 
13 years 

13 years 
and 
j over 

i Age 
not re- 
ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

132 

United States 

3,484 

3, 650 

3, 559 

1. 286, 612 

1. 214,340 

763, 598 

261, 481 

949, 928 

75, 203 

21 6 

New England: 











Massachusetts 

6 

6 

4 

1, 811 

1,827 

1, 168 
7,996 

258 

1,553 

6,217 


14. 2 

Connecticut 

23 

26 

26 

10, 103 

11,393 

2, 553 

1.333 

29.1 

Middle Atlantic: 











New York 

301 

297 

279 

153, 759 

147,508 

90,917 

36, 148 

110, 370 

7,241 

24.7 

New Jersey 

121 

111 

93 

48,671 

43,443 

26, 243 

10, 724 

33,758 

4, 189 

24 1 

Pennsylvania 

1,356 

1,443 

1,464 

541, 207 

551, 202 

361, 346 

101, 358 

401, 623 

38, 226 

20.2 

East North'Central* 






j 





Ohio. 

278 

302 

317 

90, 757 

84,531 

61, 577 

17, 562 

69, 126 

4,069 

20 3 

Indiana 

112 

118 

126 

23, 786 

21,833 

14, 169 

4,360 

19, 292 

134 

18 4 

Illinois 

157 

159 

145 

75,651 

65,242 

28, 974 

16,967 

51, 784 

6, 900 

24 7 

Michigan 

29 

31 

17 

9,375 

8,242 

4,312 

2, 253 

6,933 

189 

24 5 

Wisconsin 

57 

49 

33 

34,051 

23,331 

7, 282 

8,221 

24,871 1 

959 

24.8 

West North Central: 











Minnesota 

40 

30 

23 

17,018 

15,476 

5, 807 

4, 047 

12, 573 

398 

24 4 

Iowa 

39 

41 

36 

22, 584 

14,602 

7,457 

6,281 

16, 153 

150 

28 0 

Missouri 

22 

19 

17 

7,070 

3,950 

2,361 

2, 375 
713 

1,364 

1,245 

5,706 
2, 134 


19 3 

North Dakota 

8 

11 

5 

3 ; 379 


36.8 

South Dakota 

3 

4 

3 

543 

499 

456 

133 

410 


24 5 

Nebraska 

112 

122 

132 

36, 170 

32,489 

18, 206 

8, 384 

27, 163 

623 

23 6 

Kansas 

40 

45 

52 

9,085 

9,387 

6, 780 

1, 722 

6, 235 

1,128 

21.6 

South Atlantic: 











Delaware 

3 

3 

3 

2,316 
53, 397 

1,203 

52,693 

1,045 

288 

2, 028 
40, 572 


12 4 

Maryland 

122 

135 

126 

33, 555 

10, 030 

2, 795 

19 8 

District of Columbia. 

12 

14 

12 

6,616 

5, 106 

3, 416 

669 

5, 515 

432 

10.8 

Virginia 

143 

147 

160 

22,854 

19,252 

15, 251 

4, 077 

18, 526 

251 

18 0 

West Virginia 

32 

43 

42 

8,087 

7,993 

5, 983 
19,450 

1, 343 
7, 127 

6,744 


16 6 

North Carolina 

153 

165 

154 

36, 109 

34,738 

24,930 

4,052 

22.2 

South Carolina 

104 

no 

103 

27, 166 

25,756 

14,788 

5, 157 

20, 735 

1,274 

19.9 

Georgia 

22 

26 

26 

3,715 

5,759 

3,739 

677 

2,913 

125 

18 9 

Florida 

13 ' 

9 

4 

2,230 

1,567 

555 

319 

1,779 

132 

15 2 

East South Central: 

19 * 










Kentucky 


19 

18 

6,580 

4,881 ' 

3,845 

1, 093 

5,487 


16 6 

Tennessee 

28 

27 

34 

4,081 

3,248 

2,808 

708 

3, 224 

149 

IS 0 

Alabama. 

3 

2 

3 

376 

280 

401 

31 

345 


8 2 

Mississippi 

West South Central: 

11 

13 

10 

955 

880 

567 

230 

725 


31 7 

Oklahoma __ 

5 

5 

5 

1, 235 

976 

636 

284 

951 


23.0 

Texas 

30 

28 

12 

6,764 

5,917 

1,682 

1, 558 

5,119 

87 , 

23.3 

Mountain: 











Montana 

5 

4 

1 

1,017 
2,595 
386 i 

550 

179 

206 

811 


20.3 

Colorado _ 

12 

18 

16 

2,535 

361 

1,700 

208 

529 

2,066 

361 


20.4 

Mew Mexico 

2 

1 

3 

25 


6.5 

Pacific* 






Wa*5hingt,on 

14 

17 

13 

3,650 1 

1,425 

8,720 

2,791 

1,312 

8,778 

985 

1, 293 
294 

2,357 


35.4 

Oregon 

7 

10 

9 

891 

1, 131 


20 6 

California 

35 

37 

29 

5,865 

1,742 

6,910 

68 

20 1 

Other States 

*5 

3 

1 

4 

1,318 

448 

266 

221 

798 

299 

27.7 


‘Statistics for 1916 include the General Synod, the United Synod in the South, and the General Council 
(except the Augustana Synod). 

2 Based on membership with age classification reported. 

2 Includes: Arkansas, 1; Wyoming, 2; and Arizona, 2. 
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Table 5. — Value op Churches and Parsonages and Amount op Debt on 
Church Edifices by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edidces] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 

1 EDIFICES j 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PAR- 
SONAGES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

3,484 

3,413 

3,384 

$117, 577, 984 

1,294 

$18,447,882 

2,171 

$12,405,111 

New England: 









IVIassachusetts 

6 

5 

5 

115,472 

3 

21, 000 

2 

0 ) 

Connecticut 

23 

23 

22 

715, 600 

13 

92, 605 

17 

no, 900 

Middle Atlantic: 









New York 

301 

290 

284 

18,063,062 

161 

: 3,422,123 

192 

1,746, 769 

New Jersey 

121 

108 

107 

3, 906, 539 

77 

827, 388 

80 

578, 410 

Pennsylvania 

1,356 

1,340 

1,326 

50, 980, 544 

472 

6,580,414 

822 

5,033,905 

East North Central: 









Ohio — 

278 

273 

272 

8, 546, 850 

87 

890, 673 

171 

777, 934 

Indiana.- 

112 

111 

111 

2,497,975 

34 

419, 363 

66 

199, 400 

Illinois 

157 

152 

152 

5, 189, 693 

66 

1, 155, 360 

104 

685, 600 

Michigan 

29 

28 

28 

818, 795 

23 

351, 520 

18 

93,000 

Wisconsin 

57 

56 

56 

2,393,375 

46 

826, 623 

35 

214,818 

West North Central: 









Minnesota 

40 

35 

35 

1,490, 658 

26 

361,623 

21 

102, 100 

Iowa 

39 

39 

39 

1, 250, 506 

22 

317, 058 

31 

157, 200 

Missouri 

22 

21 

20 

894, 340 

12 

239, 907 

14 

79,000 

North Dakota 

8 

8 

8 

107, 000 

5 

15, 075 

4 

12,200 

South Dakota 

3 

3 

3 

17, 700 



3 

11,700 

Nebraska 

112 

no 

no 

1,832; 700 

26 

144,318 

83 

289, 900 

Kansas, 

40 

40 

39 

840, 569 

13 

103, 675 

33 

125,800 

South Atlantic* 









Delaware 

3 

3 

3 

321, 146 


46, 400 

2 

0) 

Maryland 

122 

122 

122 

4,704,742 

38 

733, 570 

84 

612, 800 

District of Columbia 

12 

12 

12 

1, 530, 685 

9 i 

200,803 

Aj 

109, 604 

Virginia 

143 

142 

141 

1,542,770 

15 

106, 058 

78 

319, 181 

West Virginia 

32 

32 

32 

1,022, 300 

12 

194, 746 

18 

127,400 

North Carolina 

153 

152 

151 

2, 774, 632 

27 

294,264 

102 

350,600 

South Carolina 

104 

102 

101 

1,446,575 

11 

120, 148 

67 

221,690 

Georgia 

22 

22 

22 

554, 500 

6 

113, 200 

16 

44, GOO 

Florida 

13 

13 

13 

359,900 

11 

141, 525 

7 

60,300 

East South Central: 









Kentucky. 

19 

19 

19 

808, 250 

8 

125,900 

13 

96, 500 

Tennessee 

28 

28 

28 

407, 250 

7 

56, 634 

14 

46, 000 

Alabama 

3 

3 

3 

73, 900 

. 3 

37, 400 

1 

0) 

Mississippi 

11 

11 

11 

31, 700 

4 

2, 685 

8 

19,450 

West South Central: 









Oklahoma 

5 

5 

5 

117,500 

1 

6, 350 

5 

16,000 

Texas 

30 

28 

27 

178, 515 

11 

23, 746 

20 

61,260 

Mountain: 









Montana 

5 

4 

4 

97,000 

2 

40, 655 

4 

22, 500 

Colorado 

12 

12 

12 

403, 350 

6 

180, 770 

7 

23,000 

Pacific: 









Washington 

14 

14 

14 

165, 935 

8 

75, 325 

4 

16, 750 

Oregon-- 

7 

7 

7 

HI, 000 

6 

21, 134 

2 

0) 

California 

35 

34 

34 

1, 135, 256 

18 

122, 476 

11 

62, 150 

Other States 

7 

6 

>6 

129,800 

3 

36, 469 

4 

76, 700 


1 Amount included in figures for “Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual church, 

2 Includes: Arkansas, 1; Wyoming, 2 ; New Mexico, 2; and Arizona, 1. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 





expenditures 


GEOnR\rHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total 
number of 
churches 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors' 

salaries 

All other 
saltines 

Repairs 
and im- 
prove- 
ments 

United States 

8, 484 

3,468 

$14, 366, 739 

$4, 156, 062 

SI, 443, 514 

$1,213, 346 

New England- 







Massachusetts 

6 

6 

26, 068 

9, 979 

2, 020 

1,660 

Connecticut 

23 

23 

106, G20 

36, 210 

9, 339 

11,700 

Middle Atlantic: 







New York 

301 

301 

1, 977, 829 

558, 141 

284, 2SG 

134, 864 

New Jersey 

121 

121 

557, 737 

180, 240 

46, 433 

42, 669 

Pennsylvania. 

1, 35G 

1, 349 

5, 927, 658 

1, 603, 000 

612, 707 

572. 357 

East North Central: 







Ohio 

278 

276 

1, 047, 734 

322, 121 

107, 514 

95,313 

Indiana. 

112 

111 

306, 218 

99, 474 

26, 055 

23. 270 

Illinois 

157 

165 

C92, 861 

178, 899 

65, 39S 

48,418 

Michigan 

29 

29 

1 14, 827 

37, 709 

9,303 

7, 4S0 

Wisconsin 

57 

57 

353, 153 

91,818 

33,068 

30, 040 

West North Central: 







Minnesota 

40 

40 

184, 268 

47, 892 

17, 720 

20, 495 

Iowa 

39 

39 

205, 257 

55, 717 

20, 214 

21, 277 

Missouri. 

22 

22 

102, 289 

26, 702 

8, 058 

4, 452 

North Dakota 

8 

8 

20, 058 

S, 033 

1,701 

1,296 

South Dakota 

3 

3 

4, 039 

1,750 

200 

235 

Nebraska. 

112 

112 

231, 862 

104, 301 

18, 146 

13, 755 

Kansas 

40 

40 

98, 161 

38, 733 

5, 434 

9,957 

South Atlantic* 







Delaware 

3 

3 

36, 650 

8, 430 

4, 893 

1,688 

Maryland 

122 

122 

615, 338 

143, 950 

66, 393 

45, 490 
6,084 

District of Columbia 

12 

12 

132, 700 

32, 600 

14,312 

Virginia 

143 

140 

232, 596 

85, 790 

13, 002 

25, 490 

West Virginia 

32 

32 

99, 408 

38, 027 

9, 020 

5, 191 

North Carolina 

153 

153 

374, 058 

137, 162 

16, 830 

37, 030 

South Carolina 

104 

104 

232, 518 

82,756 

13,043 

14, 529 

Georgia 

22 

22 

69, 584 

18, 961 

6,094 

2,377 

Florida 

13 

13 

52, 225 

16,160 

2,240 

3,665 

East South Central: 







Kentucky 

19 

19 

97, 037 

28, 716 

11,180 

8,823 

Tennessee 

28 

28 

69, 635 

20, 578 

3, 374 

2,617 

Alabama 

3 

3 

10, 196 

4, 650 

850 

1,229 

Mississippi 

11 

11 

15, 458 

7,670 

1,300 

1, 375 

West South Central: 







Oklahoma 

5 

5 

14, 936 

5, 275 

1, 246 

589 

Texas. - 

30 

30 

53, 235 

21, 647 

2,127 

4, 055 

Mountain: 







Montana 

5 

4 

10, 844 

4, 683 

386 

1 887 

Colorado 

12 

12 

35,871 

11, 610 

3, 591 

1, 102 

Pacific: 






1,901 

Washington 

14 

14 

31, 156 

15, 721 

1, 105 

Oregon 

7 

7 

18, 128 

8,426 

936 

I 614 

California. 

35 

35 

176, 045 

53, 006 

13, 150 

8,483 

Other States 

7 

1 7 

32, 422 

9, 735 

1, 836 

883 


J Includes: Arkansas, 1; Wyoming, 2; Now Mexico, 2; and Arizona, 2. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 
[Separate preseutation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


EXPENDITURES— continued 


1 

GEOORAPme DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other cur- 
rent ex- 
penses, in-, 
eluding 
interest 

Local 

relief 

and 

charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To 

general 

head- 

quarters 

All 

other 

purposes 

United States 

SI, 277,845 

33,518,159 

$338,206 

$148,576 

$160, 592 

$1,510,871 

$599, 568 

New England: 








Massachusetts 

2,120 

7, 197 

415 

10 

26 

2, 555 

86 

Connecticut- 

9,460 

24, 172 

1, 480 

1, 183 

494 

6, 862 

5, 720 

Middle Atlantic: 








New York 

120,575 

592, 120 

55, 270 

16, 307 

14, 816 

132. 231 

69, 219 

New Jersey 

59,200 

161, 578 

10,763 

3, 588 

3, 824 

34, 387 

15, 055 

Pennsylvania 

482, 607 

1,454,142 

141, 077 

63, 348 

78, 291 

696, 653 

223, 476 

East North Central: 








Ohio 

66, 393 

227, 292 

26, 015 

10, 161 

14,925 

124,786 

53, 214 

Indiana 

32, 948 

63, 365 

8,801 

1, 853 

1,100 

35,366 

13, 986 

Illinois 

42,261 

199, 663 

18, 587 

5,266 

4, 593 

64,161 

65, 615 

Michigan 

9,550 

33, 116 

1,613 ! 

535 

566 

11, 527 

3, 428 

Wisconsin 

42,012 

86, 019 

4,900 1 
’ 1 

2,552 

2,738 

46, 656 

13, 350 

West North Central: 








Minnesota 

16, 575 

49, 976 

4,423 

577 

650 

18, 222 

7,732 

Iowa 

48,097 1 

38, 322 

1,647 

783 

412 

14, 798 

3, 990 

Missouri.- 

11,235 

33, 914 

1,488 

1, 178 

1,033 

9, 346 

4, 883 

North Dakota 

1, 382 

3, 370 

248 

25 

4 

3, 967 

32 

South Dakota - 

512 

973 

35 


8 

321 

5 

Nebraska 

10,163 

39, 257 

2,597 

3,638 

2, 647 

26, 160 

11, 198 

Kansas 

5, 933 

18, 734 

2,148 

1, 206 

1, 387 

10, 936 

3, 693 

South Atlantic: 








Delaware-- 

7, 100 

8,219 

444 

358 

1, 123 

3, 948 

447 

Maryland 

75, 210 

155,808 

17, 800 

6,757 

10, 813 

75, 869 

27, 248 

District of Columbia.. _ 

11. 071 

36, 187 

6,601 

5, 712 
4, 778 

3, 381 

13, 063 

3,749 
10, 592 

Virginia 

17, 918 

38, 476 

5, 621 

2,483 

28, 440 

West Virginia 

8, 681 

21, 152 

1,400 

1,053 

859 

10, 816 

3, 209 

North Carolina 

42, 932 

56, 317 

7,008 

6, 802 

6, 629 

48, 577 

14, 781 

South Carolina 

26, 916 

28, 869 

3, 670 

3, 565 

1,754 

307 

35, 048 

22, 368 

Georgia 

17, 633 

14, 922 

820 

284 

6, 978 

2, 208 

Florida 

11, 020 

13, 523 

726 

331 

341 

3, 084 

1, 135 

East South Central: 








Kentucky 

7,302 

20, 125 

3, 187 

1, 772 

1, 320 

12, 236 

2,370 

Tennessee 

23, 293 

10, 373 

805 

1, 269 

606 

5, 243 

1, 477 

Alabama 

500 

1, 324 

178 

48 

38 

620 

859 

Mississippi 

1,010 

850 

335 

425 

315 

j 1, 143 

1, 035 

West South Central: 






1 


Oklahoma 

350 

5, 071 


213 

368 

1,299 

4, 960 

525 

Texas 

4, 204 

9,680 

1,757 

407 

672 

3, 700 

Mountain* 








Montana 

824 

2,773 

6, 671 


^ 12 

3 

1, 252 

3, 209 

25 

Colorado 

6, 536 

G93 

91 

184 

2, 124 

Pacific- 








Washington 

3, 367 

4, 008 

650 

460 

240 

2, 031 

1, 013 

Oregon 

2,107 

3, 556 

456 

131 

59 

1, 226 

618 

California 

44, 438 

37, 675 

4, 031 

1, 370 

1,244 

9, 581 

3, 007 

Other States 

4,350 

8, 710 

517 

528 

339 

3, 254 

2,270 
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Table 7. — Number and Membership of Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Synods, 1936 


SYNOD 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of members 

VALUE OF 1 

! CHURCH EDI- 
FICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH EDI- 
FICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Scholars 

Total 

3,484 

1,286,612 

3,384 

8117,577,984 

1,294 

818,447,882 

3,468 

$14,366,739 

3,334 

627, 181 

Alleghany 

128 

34. 367 

128 

2, 833, 800 

22 

164, 325 

125 

334, 288 

122 

22, 311 

California 

37 

9, 195 

35 

1, 175, 256 

19 

142, 976 

37 

182, 557 

36 

3, 945 

East Pennsylvania 

150 

64, 457 

145 

7, 369, 897 

74 

1, 139, 184 

150 

918, 435 

: 141 

39, 363 

Florida 

13 

2,230 

13 

359, 900 

11 

141, 525 

13 

52, 225 

13 

1, 158 

Georgia- Alabama 

25 

4,091 

25 

628,400 

9 

150,600 

25 

79, 780 

21 

2,288 

nimois 

144 

62, 265 

138 

4, 874, 443 

63 

1, 258, 252 

143 

647, 659 

139 

27,697 

Indiana 

107 

22, 525 

106 

2, 406, 100 

32 

397, 863 

106 

291, 656 

104 

12, 358 

Iowa 

32 

18, 732 

32 

1, 143, 506 

20 

309, 558 

32 

177, 013 

31 

6, 464 

Kansas 

42 

11, 714 

40 

1, 219, 859 

16 

151, 140 

42 

145, 573 

40 

5, 641 

Kentucky-Tennessee --- 
Manitoba 

24 

22 

7,168 

489 

24 

2 

]■ i 942, 050 

11 

168, 200 

26 

131, 285 


3,587 

58 

Maryland 

129 

58. 391 

129 

6, 119, 027 

47 

919, 813 

129 

732,912 

125 

31, 566 

Michigan 

26 

8, 567 

25 

788, 295 

21 

338,770 

26 

109, 416 

25 

3, 995 

Midwest 

71 

15, 715 

70 

611, 300 

11 

36, 250 

71 

105, 189 

66 

4,816 

Mississippi 

11 

955 

11 

31, 700 

4 

2,585 

11 

15, 458 

9 

546 

Nebraska 

60 

23,290 

59 

1, 366, 100 

17 

112, 168 

60 

149, 623 

57 

9,141 

New York 

394 

193, 748 

363 

20, 955, 568 

213 

3, 920, 671 

394 

2,416,655 

378 

63, 528 

North Carolina 

153 

36, 109 

151 

2, 774, 532 

27 

294, 264 

153 

374,058 

148 

26, 538 

Northwest 

99 

51, 234 

92 

3, 873, 883 

73 

1, 208, 726 

98 

532, 762 

93 

15, 662 

Ohio 

261 

81, 728 

255 

8,028,850 

77 

796, 479 

259 

978,913 

254 

47, 531 

Pacific 

21 

5, 075 

21 

276, 935 

14 

96, 459 

21 

49, 284 

20 

2,195 

Mmisterium of Penn- 











sylvania. 

555 

256, 922 

541 

23, 200, 380 

226 

3, 224, 366 

553 

2, 627, 034 

544 

124, 656 

Pittsburgh 

283 

111, 023 

273 

9,874,221 

116 

1, 607, 827 

283 

1,255,537 

274 

51, 206 

Rocky Mountain 

15 

3, 817 

15 

489, 150 

7 

193, 939 

15 

60,611 

13 

1,686 

Slovak Zion 

29 

15, 578 

29 

788, 350 

21 

131, 948 

28 

88,894 

21 

1,571 

South Carolina 

104 

27,366 

101 

1, 446 , 675 

11 

120, 148 

104 

232, 518 

100 

14, 008 

Susquehanna 

154 

43, 127 

153 

4,399,547 

37 

424, 624 

153 

467,400 

151 

31, 341 

Texas 

27 

6,292 

24 

159, 315 

10 

21, 495 

27 

49,202 

24 

2.547 

Virginia 

167 

26, 556 

165 

1,879,020 

19 

120, 892 

164 

273, 729 

148 

j 

15, 830 

Wartburg 

45 

21, 115 

45 

1, 053, 725 

20 

147, 500 

45 

154, 329 

40 

6, 830 

West Pennsylvania 

148 

56, 308 

146 

5, 672, 600 

37 

514, 506 

147 

653, 345 

146 

43, 590 

West Virginia 

28 

6, 663 

28 

835,700 

9 

190, 829 

28 

79, 399 

i 28 

3,528 


1 Amount for Manitoba Synod combined with figures for Kentucky-Tennessee Synod, to avoid dis- 
closing the statistics of any individual church. 

* These churches are located in the State of North Dakota. 

HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

HISTORY 

The United Lutheran Church in America is direct successor and heir to three 
Lutheran bodies — the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
tlie United States of America, the General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in North America, and the United Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the South — which were merged into the United Lutheran Church in 
America in 1918. 

For the General Synod the figures for 1916 were as follows: 1,846 organiza- 
tions, 370,715 members, 1,232 ministers from whom schedules were received, 
and 1,514 ministers reported on the rolls of the body. For the General Council 
in 3916 there were 2,389 organizations, 540,642 members, 1,327 ministers from 
whom schedules were received, and 1,664 ministers reported on the rolls of the 

1 This statement, which differs somewhat from that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious Bodies, 
1926, has been revised by Rev. Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary of the United Lutheran Church in America, and 
approved by him in its present form. 
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body. For the United Synod in the South there were 492 organizations, 56,656 
members, 189 ministers from whom schedules were received, and 259 ministers 
reported on the rolls of the body. Immediately prior to the merger in 1918 the 
Augustana Synod, with 1,167 organizations, 204,417 members, and 720 ministers 
reported on the roils, withdrew from the General Council. Thus, the totals for 
the United Lutheran Church at its first convention were as follows: 3,560 
organizations, 763,596 members, and 2,717 ministers reported on the rolls (1916). 
No account has been taken here of the gains made by the merging bodies between 
1916 and 1918. 

The United Lutheran Church in America not only brought together three 
general bodies, each of which had its historical beginnings far back in colonial 
times, but it restored the organic union between the Lutherans of the North and 
South which had been broken by the War between the States. 

There is a native bent among Lutherans for unity. They are not unionists, 
seeking to make the unity of the church manifest in external organization, where 
real inner unity does not exist. They put unity in the faith first, and where 
this is found to exist the desire to unite finds expression in one organization upon 
a common confession or doctrinal basis. 

Out of this deep concern for the faith and unity therein came several free 
Lutheran diets and general conferences, looking to complete understanding and 
harmonious cooperation between these three general bodies and extending over 
the period from 1877 to 1902. Committees and commissions were appointed 
for the purpose of arranging for the conduct of home-mission enterprises, without 
friction or interference with one another, and for cooperation in liturgical reforms. 
Especially noteworthy among these was the joint committee to prepare “A 
Common Service for all English-speaking Lutherans.’’ Through the work of 
this committee “The Common Service” was completed in 1887 and was adopted 
by each of the three bodies. The hymnal was finished in 1917 and published in 
the Common Service Book of the Lutheran Church. This Common Service 
Book was authorized by the United Lutheran Church in America at the time of 
its organization in 1918. The work of this joint committee had much to do 
with preparing the way for the merger of the three constituent bodies. 

The third important cooperative undertaking which contributed directly and 
most effectually to the same end was the establishment of a joint committee 
with authority to arrange for a proper general celebration in 1917 of the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the Reformation. At the first meeting, September 1, 
1914, the suggestion was made that the celebration should be marked by the 
union of the three bodies in the year 1917, and such a consummation was never 
lost sight of. At a meeting of the committee in Philadelphia on April 18, 1917, 
a resolution adopted the night before by a gathering of prominent laymen was 
read and considered. This resolution requested the committee “to arrange a 
general meeting of Lutherans to formulate plans for the unification of the 
Lutheran Church in America.” The joint committee thereupon adopted the 
following: “Believing that the time has come for the more complete organization 
of the Lutheran Church in this country, we propose that the General Synod, 
the General Council, and the United Synod in the South, together with all other 
bodies one with us in our Lutheran faith, be united as soon as possible in one 
general organization, to be known as the United Lutheran Church in America.” 

The presidents of the three general bodies named in the resolution mot promptly 
the next day and took the necessary first steps. The joint committee on constitu- 
tion, appointed by them, held two meetings and completed the task assigned 
them. Each of the presidents assumed the responsibility of introducing the 
constitution and the proposed merger on the basis of it to the next convention of 
his own general body. 

The constitution was approved by the General Synod in June 1917, by tbo 
General Council in October, and by the United Synod in tbo South in Novcnibcr. 
It was submitted by each of the three bodies to its district synods, and in each 
case was ratified by all of them, except by one of the synods composing the 
General Council — namely, the Augustana Synod — which declined to enter the 
merger and formally withdrew from the Council, November 12, 1018. 

By action of the' several bodies at their conventions in 1917 there was estab- 
lished a joint committee on ways and means. This committee was charged with 
the duty of inquiring into the legality of the whole procedure, and was clothed 
with authority to perfect the arrangements for the merger. A detailed report of 
the work of this committee may bo read in the Minutes of the First Convention 
of the United Lutheran Church in America. This convention was hold in the 
city of New York, November 14-18, 1918. 
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At this convention there were present, from churches in Canada as well as the 
United States, 542 delegates — 289 clerical and 253 lay delegates. These repre- 
sented 43 constituent synods; 24 of these belonged to the General Synod, 13 to 
the General Council, and 8 to the United Synod in the South; 2 district synods 
of the General Council w^ere not represented. At this convention officers — 
president, secretary, and treasurer — ^were elected; the report of the Joint com- 
mittee on ways and means was heard and acted upon; the constitution and 
bylaws were adopted; a certificate of incorporation under the laws of the State 
of New York was secured and filed with the secretary of state; papers of con- 
veyance and transfer of property and rights to the United Lutheran Church in 
America, severally signed by the president and secretary of each of the merging 
bodies, were read; and the United Lutheran Church by resolution accepted “the 
execution of the trusts relating to any property conveyed or to be conveyed under 
Uie action reported by the General Synod, the General Council, and the United 
Synod in the South.” Boards were elected, among them an executive board, 
which was authorized and instructed to complete the work of merging. 

Conventions have since been held biennially in October, as follows: Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1920; Buffalo, N. Y., 1922; Chicago, 111., 1924; Richmond, Va., 1926; 
Erie, Pa., 1928; Milwaukee, Wis., 1930; Philadelphia, Pa., 1932; Savannah, Ga., 
1934; and Columbus, Ohio, 1936. The mergers of constituent synods of the three 
bodies which have taken place have reduced the number of such bodies. In 1918 
there were in the United States 45 constituent synods, reduced by mergers and 
territorial rearrangements to 33 in 1936. In most cases the merging synods belonged 
to different general bodies before they entered the United Lutheran Church. 


DOCTRINE 

The doctrinal basis of the United Lutheran Church in America is given in its 
constitution, as follows: 

Section 1. The United Lutheran Church in America receives and holds the 
canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the inspired Word 
of God and as the only infallible rule and standard of faith and practice, 
according to which all doctrines and teachers are to be Judged. 

Section 2. The United Lutheran Church in America accepts the three 
ecumenical creeds — namely, the Apostles', the Nioene, and the Athanasian — 
as important testimonies drawn from the Holy Scriptures, and rejects all 
errors which they condemn. 

Section 3. The United Lutheran Church in America receives and holds 
the Unaltered Augsburg Confession as a correct exhibition of the faith and 
doctrine of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, founded upon the Word of 
God, and acknowledges all churches that sincerely hold and faithfully con- 
fess the doctrines of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession to be entitled to the 
name of Evangelical Lutheran. 

Section 4. The United Lutheran Church in America recognizes the 
Apolo^ of the Augsburg Confession, the Smalcald Articles, the Large and 
Small Catechisms of Luther, and the Formula of Concord as in the harmony 
of one and the same pure scriptural faith. 

Perhaps the most significant action taken in recent years was the adoption of 
the declaration concerning “The Word and the Scriptures.” In these times 
when authority in religion has been made an issue, and much confusion is manifest, 
it is timely that a clear-cut statement should be made pointing to the Word of 
God as the sole authority for faith and practice and to the Holy Scriptures as the 
divinely inspired record of God's revelation in His Word. In this declaration 
the United Lutheran Church recognized its own need, its responsibility for 
definite testimony to the whole Christian world, and a duty toward other Lutheran 
bodies. 

ORGANIZATION 

The polity of the United Lutheran Church in America, like that of other 
Lutheran bodies, is not fixed and essential. Forms of government and inodes of 
worship are regarded as of secondary importance, not as essential principles. At 
the same time it holds that those forms and customs which have been handed 
down from earlier Christian ages are not to be lightly cast aside, nor is the church 
to go “back to Christ” and the Apostles or to the early councils in any such way as 
to cut off all intervening history. What the church has handed down is to be 
retained, unless it is condemned by Scripture or is obstructive of the efficiency of 
the church. The synodical and congregational polity has thus varied somewhat 
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in type in different communities. The Lutheran Church is for the first time in its 
history working out in its polity in America, unhindered by any state connections, 
the democratic spiritual principles to which it owes its origin in the Reformation. 

WORK 

The baptized membership of the United Lutheran Church in America was 
1,772,272 at the beginning of 1936, Of that number 1,582,090 live in the 
United States and Canada and 190,182 live in countries where foreign mission 
work is carried on — India, China, Japan, Africa, and South America. These 
members are organized into 33 constituent synods in the United States and 
Canada, and organized bodies in Japan and India. The constituent synods are 
responsible for the organization and supervision of all congregations, the training, 
ordination, and discipline of all pastors, and the maintenance and operation of 
educational and eleemosynary institutions. 

The organized work of the United Lutheran Church is carried on through seven 
major boards, which are designated as '^budgeted boards,” because through them, 
nearly 95 percent of the benevolence funds of the church are administered. 
These boards are: Board of American missions, board of foreign missions, board of 
education (higher) , parish and church school board, board of social missions, board 
of ministerial pensions and relief, and board of deaconess work. One other major 
board, the board of publication, is self-supporting and a contributor to the general 
work. The general administration of the work of the church is the responsibility 
of the executive board, of which the officers of the church are members exofficio. 

Special work is carried on through various commissions and committees, and 
cooperative work is done through the National Lutheran Council, the Lutheran 
World Convention, and the American Bible Society- — also, in defined relationships, 
through the Federal Council of Churches in America and the World Conference 
on Faith and Order, or World Council of Churches of which the World Conference 
on Faith and Order is soon to become a part. 

Three major ^'auxiliaries” are recognized as official agencies for the promotion of 
life and service in special groups for which they assume definite responsibilities. 
These auxiliaries are: The Women^s Missionary Society, the Brotherhood of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, and the Luther League of America. As the 
names indicate, these auxiliaries do special work with the women, the men, and 
the young people of the church. 

The convention of the church in 1936 authorized a “plan of promotion,” under 
the direction of the president of the church, which, even in its initial period, has 
made all service more effective. The president has developed this plan, and 
operated it, chiefly through an active committee composed of the executive 
secretaries of the seven budgeted boards, and has initiated operations through a 
second committee composed of the executive secretaries of the three auxiliaries. 
Other promotional work has been done through individual boards and the con- 
stituent synods. A conference of the presidents of the 31 constituent synods is 
held every 2 years, in which these synod presidents practically become an advisory 
committee on open questions of principle and policy. The organization for the 
“plan of promotion” has been tending toward incorporation as a part of the per- 
manent organization of the church. The activities for promotion of life and serv- 
ice through the committee of executive secretaries of the boards, so far, have been 
of two kinds: The production and distribution of special publications — tracts, 
charts, “Pastor's Plan Book,” etc. — and direct personal contact with groups of 
workers through regional meetings and special institutes. 

The Laymen's Movement, supported by personal contributions from a compara- 
tively small voluntary membership, is a unique service agency in the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, It sponsors the promotion of stewardship through the 
education of the whole church in all matters pertaining to systematic giving — 
motives and methods — having turned only once, in an emergency period, to any 
other activity, namely, the support of young men preparing for the ministry. 
The Laymen’s Movement has distributed millions of pieces of special literature free 
to congregations, and has been an educational agency of increasing efficiency 
since the organization of the United Lutheran Church in America. 

In its organization the United Lutheran Church in America is pliable and 
adaptable for all practical purposes. It has made many effective readjustments 
among its institutions, its congregations, its synods, its boards, and its auxiliaries, 
always in the direction of improved cooperation. Early in its history several 
separate interests were brought together under the board of American missions. 
Synods have merged with each other so that the number of 45 at the organization 
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of the United Lutheran Church in America has now been reduced to 31. The 
board of inner missions, the committee on moral and social welfare, and the com- 
mittee on evangelism were merged recently' into a new board of social missions. 
Thus it is seen that the organization is not rigid. 

The foreign mission board reported over 9,000 baptisms in India in 1936, more 
than half of whom were from non-Christian families, also that nearly half of the 
support of the work in India was given by the native church including Govern- 
ment grants^. The work in India is carried on by 83 missionaries (including wives) 
and by 2,957 native workers (including all classes of workers). There are 15 
missionaries in the Africa field, 33 in Japan, 17 in China, and 7 in South America, 
The budget for all fields for 1936-37 w^as $374,730. 

The board of American missions reported that it was giving aid to support of 
pastors for 555 congregations, and to property obligations, without salary aid, for 
174 additional congregations, a total of 729 congregations with a confirmed mem- 
bership of 118,067. This requires an annual budget of about $260,000. This 
board has made church extension loans to the amount of $1,670,378. This work 
is carried on in almost every State in the United States, its island possessions, and 
in the proyinces of Canada. The board of American missions was given the 
responsibility of making a special appeal to the whole church at this time for the 
benefit of its church extension fund which, upon returns already reported, prom- 
ises to produce $1,000,000 or more for that service. 

The inner mission board, merged with the committee on moral and social w^el- 
fare and the committee on evangelism and now known as the board of social 
missions, reported its activities in behalf of special needs under five operating 
departments: Congregational, institutional, educational, work for handicapped, 
immigrant, and seamen, and disaster relief. Through these departments direction 
and support are given to a wide service of mercy of various forms. This board 
does not operate particular agencies or institutions in most cases but gives sub- 
stantial help in administration and coordination. The individuals ministered to 
in homes, hospitals, prisons, and community centers number hundreds of thou- 
sands at a cost which has never been fully computed. The board itself, without 
assuming the support of hundreds of institutions and agencies, operates on a 
budget of approximately $30,000 annually. Within the last 2 years it assisted 
in gathering and administering more than $27,000 for disaster relief — flood, 
drought, and fire. 

The board of education, which serves in the field of higher education (colleges, 
theological seminaries, and universities), reported activities, through its several 
departments, with impressive figures. The board report declared that *The 
church is in higher education’': (a) To train its own leaders; (h) to make education 
effective in character building; (c) to assure a Christian civilization. This board 
serves with and in all of the educational institutions of the church but owns and 
directs none. Its work is stimulative and advisory, with comparatively small 
grants from its operating budget. Its general work in spiritual care for Lutheran 
students in State and non-Lutheran schools is a large item in its program. It 
emphasizes the following features of its present service: (a) Educational and 
financial aid to colleges and seminaries; (6) intensifying and extending the work 
with Lutheran students; (c) better as well as more men for the ministry; (d) pro- 
motional programs to awaken the membership of the church to the significance 
of Christian higher education; (e) research on matters of value to the church and 
her educational institutions; (/) building funds for more effective work. The 
statistical report showed 483 students enrolled in the 10 theological seminaries of 
the United Lutheran Church in America in 1936-37, and 7,776 students enrolled 
in the 14 colleges in 1936-37. 

The parish and church school board reported a “program of work" for its wide 
field in parish education. This “w^ork" includes the preparation and publication, 
in cooperation with the board of publication, of a vast volume of special litera- 
ture for use among children and adults. This board maintains a direct and vital 
contact with congregations in connection with synodical committees. Its “pro- 
gram of work" is specified as follows: 

Educational work in (a) the general congregational field under the special re- 
sponsibility of the pastor: Church services, congregational meetings, and cate- 
chetical classes; (5) the church school field: Sunday school, weekday church 
school, vacation church school; (c) the field of special visitation: Shut-ins, shut- 
outs, and the unreached in the community; (d) the field of leadership, including 
parent education as well as education of present and prospective church workers; 
(e) the field of education that is within the province of the recognized auxiliary 
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agencies of the church. The budget of this board is used almost entirely for 
administrative purposes, editors and some special workers being provided for by 
the board of publication. The budget is less than $15,000 per year. 

Xo board has its sphere and operations so definitely marked as the board of 
ministerial pensions and relief. It is almost entirely an administrative board, 
charged with the care of retired and disabled ministers, their widows, and their 
children. The requirements of this board are quite definite, and in the nature of 
the case they are not small, nor unimportant. ^ It depends upon two sources of in- 
come to meet these requirements — contributions and income from endowment, 
both of which are variable. This board reported that it had 347 retired ministers, 
55 disabled ministers, 568 widows of ministers, 157 children of ministers, and 6 
missionaries, toward the support of whom it was making regular contribution a 
total of 1,133. On account of inadequate income the board reported a deficit of 
$85,811, which, by order of the church, is charged against capital account until it 
can be replaced. The amount needed annually for minimum appropriations for 
pensions and relief, exclusive of operating expenses, is more than $250,000. The 
provision for better pensions is still an unsolved problem. 

The board of deaconess work is responsible also for a very definite service. It 
is charged with the training, assignment, direction, and maintenance of the deacon- 
esses of the church. This service is performed through two deaconess’ motherhouscs 
with necessary staff workers. One of these motherhouses is at Philadelphia and 
the other is at Baltimore. The deaconesses serve as nurses in hospitals and com- 
munities, as helpers in institutions of mercy, as parish teachers and visitors, and 
in emergency aids of various kinds. The United Lutheran Chui’ch in America 
now has 195 deaconesses under the direction of its two motherhouses. The mainte- 
nance of this w'ork requires a budget of approximately $40,000 per year. 



CHURCH OF THE LUTHERAN BRETHREN OF AMERICA 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the tfuited States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Church of the Lutheran Brethren of America 
for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of 
these figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this denomination includes all persons, baptized children 
as well as communicants, whose names are recorded on the rolls of the local 
congregations. 


Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
teiritory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations), number 

30 

12 

IS 



Members, number 

2,066 

1,551 

515 

7f) 1 

24.9 

Average membership per church 

G9 

129 

29 



Membership by sex: 






Male 

880 

648 

232 

73 G 

26 4 

Female - 

925 

G90 

235 

74 G 

25 4 

Sex not reported 

261 

213 

48 

81.6 

18.4 

Males per 100 females 

95 1 

93.9 

98.7 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years 

468 

393 

75 

84 0 

16.0 

13 years and over 

1,439 

1, 058 

381 

73 5 

26.5 

Age not reported 

159 

100 

59 

62.9 

37.1 

Percent under 13 years ^ 

24.5 

27.1 

16 4 



Church edifices, number 

27 

10 

17 



Value — ^number reporting 

26 

9 

17 



Amount reported ...I 

$138, 730 

$110, 100 

$28, 630 

79 4 

20 6 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$138, 730 

$110, 100 

$28, 630 

79 4 

20.6 

Average value per church 

$5, 336 

$12, 233 

$1, 684 



Debt — number reporting 

6 

6 

1 



Amount repofted-.r. 

$35, 550 

$35,350 

$200 

99.4 

,6 

Number reporting “no debt” 

18 

2 

16 



Parsonages, number 

4 

3 

1 



Value — number reporting 

3 

3 




Amount reported 

$13, 500 

$13, 500 


100. 0 


Expenditures : 




Churches reporting, number 

24 

9 

15 



Amount reported 

$29, 423 

$22, 578 

$6, 845 

76.7 

23.3 

Pastors’ salaries 

$12, 856 

$9, 795 

$3,061 

76.2 

23.8 

All other salaries 

$1, 885 

$1, 805 

$80 

95.8 

4.2 

Repairs and improvements 

$2, 168 

$1, 825 

$343 

84.2 

15.8 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

$4,175 

$3, 936 

$240 

94.3 

5 7 

All other current expenses, including interest 

$3, 497 

$3, 117 

$380 

89.1 

10.9 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$1, 352 

$1, 175 

$177 

86.9 

13.1 

Home missions 

$1, 174 

$485 

$689 

41.3 

58 7 

Foreign missions 

$1, 652 

$421 

$1, 131 

27.1 

72.9 

To general headquarters for distribution 

$235 


$235 


100.0 

All other purposes 

$529 

$20 

$509 

3.8 

96.2 

AveragA Axpenditiire, per ohiirnh _ _ 

$1, 226 

$2,609 

$456 



Sunday schools ; 



Chnrp.TiAJs rApnrUngj UTTmhpr 

21 

10 

11 



Officers and teachers 

263 

197 

66 

74.9 

25.1 

Scholars 

1, 708 

1,470 

238 

86.1 

13.9 

Summer vacation Bible schools; 






ChnrnhAR TApnrting, •niiTTihAr _ _ . _ _ 

5 

2 

3 



Officers and teachers 

18 

11 

7 



Scholars 

148 

98 

50 

66. 2 

33.8 

Weekday religious schools : 






nhnrAhAfl rApnrt.ing^ utiTohAr 

3 

2 

1 



OfTlAAifS n.nd tPiAAliAffs 

8 

7 

1 



Scholars - 

38 

27 

11 



Parochial schools : 






Churches reportiTig, nuTTi her ^ 

1 


1 



OfTlAArS f.AftAhAffl _ . 

3 


3 



Scholars . _ _ _ 

20 


20 










1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

* Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Comparative data, 1906-3 6. —Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Church of the Lutheran 
Brethren of America for the census ^mrs 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

In connection with figures for 1916, and probably for 1906 as well, the member- 
ship reported for most of the churches included only the confirmed members. 
As a result, the membership figures for earlier censuses are somewhat too small 
for fair comparison with the 1926 and 1936 data, which probably include all 
Imptized persons on the church rolls. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Churclies (local organizations), number 

Increase over preceding census 

Number - 

Percent i - - 

Members, number — 

Increase over preceding census. 

Number - - - 

Percent- - - 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported - 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number — 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries - 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest.. 
All other current expenses, including interest. 

Local relief and chanty, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Not classified 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars - - 


1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

30 

26 

23 

16 

4 

3 

7 


2,066 

1,700 

892 

482 

366 

808 

410 


21.5 

90 0 

85 1 


69 

G5 

39 

30 

27 

22 

19 

10 

26 

21 

19 

10 

$138, 730 

$102, 100 

$45,410 

$16, 400 

$5,336 

$4,862 

$2,390 

$1, G40 

6 

6 

9 

4 

$35,550 

$8, 730 

$6, 495 

$3, 575 

4 




3 

3 

1 

1 

$13, 500 

$11,500 

$1, 200 

$1, 100 

24 

24 

21 


$29,423 

$37,889 

$14, 837 


$12,850 

1 



$1,885 




$2,168 

} $21,352 

$11, 103 


$4, 175 




$3,497 

J 



$1,352 




$1,174 




$1,552 

y $15, 737 

$3, 734 


$235 




$529 

J 




$800 



$1,226 

$1, 579 

$707 


21 

19 

20 

15 

263 

144 

113 

02 

1, 708 

929 

641 

393 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Church of the 
Lutheran Brethren of America by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 
the number and membership of the churches classified according to their location 
in urban or rural territory, the membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday 
schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the 
churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership 
for 1936 classified as ‘^under 13 years of age’' and ^'13 years of age and over.” 
Table 5 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on 
church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, 
showing separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In 
order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, separate 
presentation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those iStates in which three or more 
churches reported value and expenditures. 
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Table 3, — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural. 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEM- 
BERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

a 

as 

5 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 fe- 
males 1 

Churchesreporting 

OfiQcers and teach- 

ers 

Scholars 

United States 

30 

12 

18 

2, 066 

1. 551 

515 

880 

925 

261 

95.1 

21 

263 

1.703 

Middle Atlantic: 














New York 

3 

3 


793 

793 


354 

393 

46 

90. 1 

3 

107 

900 

East North Central: 














Wisconsin 

7 

4 

3 

234 

178 

56 

87 

117 

30 

74.4 

3 

28 

166 

West North Central: 














Minnesota 

7 

3 

4 

498 

414 

84 

237 

224 

37 

105.8 

7 

61 

335 

Iowa 

1 


1 

58 


58 

29 

29 



1 

12 

45 

North Dakota 

10 

1 

9 

439 

137 

302 

151 

140 

148 

107.9 

6 

48 

242 

Mountain: 














Montana. _ 

1 


1 

15 


15 

8 

7 






Pacific: 














Washington 

1 

1 


29 

29 


14 

15 



1 

7 

20 
















» Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1910, or 1906] 


STATE 

NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 

1930 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under i 
13 years 

13 years 
and 
over 

Age not 
re- 
ported 

Percent 
under 
13 1 

United States 

30 

26 

23 

16 

2,066 

1,700 

892 

482 

468 

1, 439 

159 

24.5 

New York 

3 




793 


1 


230 

517 

46 

30.8 

Wisconsin 

7 

7 

4 

3 

234 

249 

130 

112 

39 

141 

54 

21.7 

Minnesota 

7 

7 

8 

7 

498 

424 

314 

139 

111 

360 

37 

24.1 

North Dakota 

10 

8 

10 

5 

439 

441 

412 

221 

61 

356 

22 

14.6 

Other States 

*3 

4 

1 

1 

102 

586 

36 

10 

27 

75 


26.6 


* Based on membership with age classification reported 
> Includes: Iowa, 1; Montana, 1; and Washington, l. 
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Table — Value op Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


STATE 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
churches 

Num- 
ber of 
church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OP 
PARSONAGES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

1 Churches 
reporting 

Amount j 

Churches 

reporting 

i 

Amount 

United States 

SO 

27 

1 

26 

$138, 730 

6 

$35, 550 

8 

$13, 500 

Vtl ijQr*nTi (9in 

7 

G 

5 

5,800 



1 

(9 

TV/TiTinDCAf'Q 1 

7 


7 

22,500 i 

2 

1,200 



'\TAT*fV! T^cj VntQ 

10 

9 

9 

24,430 


1 

0) 

XN Lli l/U JL^ CLT^iJ VtA — 

Other States 

6 

5 

2 5 

86,000 

4 

34, 350 

1 

13, 500 


1 Amount included in figures for “Other States,” to avoid disclosing the slatislies of any individual 
lurch. 

2 Includes: New York, 2; Iowa, 1; Montana, 1; and Washington, 1. 


Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


STATE 

Total 
number of 
churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors' 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 
and im- 
prove- 
ments 

United States 

30 

24 

$29, 423 

$12, 858 

$1,885 

$2, 168 

Wisennsin 

7 

6 

3, 858 

2, 555 


211 

Minnesota— 

7 

0 

7, 560 

3,741 

560 

505 

North Dakota 

10 

7 

3, 339 

1,660 

25 

70 

Other States 

i 

6 

1 5 

14, 666 

4, 900 

1,300 

1,382 


EXPENDITURES— con tinued 


STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, 
excluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local 
relief and 
chanty 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral 
head- 
quarters 

All other 
pui poses 

United States 

S4, 175 

$3,497 

$1,352 

$1, 174 

$1,652 

$286 

$529 

Wiseonsin _ 

200 

310 


209 

257 

25 

91 

TVrinTift5?nt:R 

400 

753 

1,255 1 

85 

231 


30 

North Dakota __ _ __ _ 

40 

245 

185 

804 

210 

100 

Other States.. 

3, 535 

2,189 

97 

695 

260 


308 


* Includes: New York, 2; Iowa, 1; Montana, 1; and Washington, 1- 

HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION " 

HISTORY 

This organization owes its origin to a call issued by the Lutheran Free Church 
(Norwegian), of Milwaukee, Wis., for a conference of the independent Nor- 
wegian Lutheran churches in Minnesota and Wisconsin. These churches had 
come to feel that an organization was desirable for more effective work, but 

I This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vcl. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. Joseph Aarhus, secretary, Oliureh of the Tuithoraii Brethren of 
America, and approved by him in its present form. 
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were unwilling to enter the other Norwegian Lutheran bodies because of dis- 
approval of their practice in the acceptance of new members, church discipline, 
confirmation, and other minor matters. In the caU it was suggested that all 
churches or societies so disposed should send representatives with power to act; 
and in accordance with this suggestion, eight pastors and laymen, representing 
five different churches in the tvro States, met at Milwaukee in December 1900, 
and organized the Church of the Lutheran Brethren of America, according to 
conditions previously^ approved by the churches which they represented. The 
strength of the organization was afterwards increased by the admission of other 
churches in those States and in North Dakota, and of a considerable number of 
individuals who vrere in sympathy with the movement, although not enrolled 
in the membership of any local church. 

DOCTRINE 

The Church of the Lutheran Brethren accepts the Bible in its entirety as the 
Word of God and as the only true and reliable standard of faith, doctrine, and 
conduct. It also accepts the Lutheran doctrine as set forth in the Augsburg 
Confession and Luther’s Small Catechism as a true and concise presentation 
of the teachings of the Scriptures. Anything contrary to this teaching is not 
accepted or tolerated in any of the churches. 

ORGANIZATION 

Church organization and government are in conformity with the simplicity of 
the apostolic pattern as set forth in the Acts and Epistles of the New Testament. 
Hence, ^ only believers are admitted as members and remain such only as long as 
their life and conduct are in accordance with Christian profession. Church 
discipline is rigidly enforced. 

The officers of the local church are elders and deacons, whose duties are to 
care for the spiritual and temporal interests of the church. In some cases one 
of the elders is ordained as officiating minister and bears the title; in others, the 
minister is a candidate from a divinity school. The supreme administrative 
power rests with the church as a body, not wfith the officers, who are only servants 
or agents of the church. It has 31 congregations in the United States and in 
Canada with 38 ordained pastors, 10 of whom are missionaries; 52 elders; and 
93 deacons. 


WORK 

The homo missionary work is carried on by a board of 13 members, the presi- 
dent, vice president, secretary, and treasurer of the church body being exofficio 
members. Besides this, there are the eastern and western districts, with the 
Red River of the North as division line. In said districts, active extension work 
is carried on and their presidents are exofficio members of the mission board. 
The approximate budget for this combined work is $5,000. 

The church carries on foreign mission work in China, Asia; and Sudan, Africa. 
In China there are 4 main stations and 21 organized congregations; 16 mission- 
aries, including those on furlough, and about 30 native workers. There is one 
graded school and one Bible school. The property value is estimated at $35,000. 
In Sudan, Africa, there are 2 main stations, with 4 substations, and several 
preaching places. There are 11 missionaries, and one school for girls. The 
estimated property value is $7,000. The total budget for foreign mission work 
is $20,000. 

The church maintains two institutions, namely, the Lutheran Bible School, 
Fergus Falls, Minn.; and the Sarepta Old People’s Home, Sauk Center, Minn. 
The Lutheran Bible School has a teaching staff numbering 11 in^5 departments; 
Theological seminary, parochial school, high school, commercial, and music. 
It has an approximate enrollment, yearly, of 155. The property value is esti- 
mated at $80,000. The old people’s home accommodates about 15. The prop- 
erty value is $40,000. 
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STATISTICS 

Summary for the XTnited States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Evangelical Lutheran Church of America 
(Eielsen Synod) for the year 1936 is presented in table 1 , which shows also the 
distribution of these figures between urban and rural territory. 

Membership in this body comprises all baptized members of the local congre- 
gations. 

Table 1. — Summary op Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Churches (local organizations), number - 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female. 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years J 

Church edifices, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936 

Average value per church 

Number reporting “no debt”. 

Parsonages, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

All other current expenses, including interest. .. 

Local relief and charity, Rod Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools ; 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers.. 

Scholars 


1 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

territory 

Urban 

Rural 

13 

3 

10 



831 

182 

649 

21.9 

78.1 

64 

61 

65 



1 

340 

88 

252 

25 9 

74 1 

393 

94 

299 

23.9 j 

76.1 

98 


98 



86.5 

(2) 

84.3 



151 

35 

116 

23.2 

76 8 

582 

147 

435 

25 3 

74.7 

98 


98 



20 6 

19 2 

21.1 



7 

3 

4 



7 

3 

4 



$25, 600 

$14,000 

$11,500 

54.9 

45. 1 

$24, 000 

$14,000 

$10,000 

58.3 

41.7 

$1, 500 


$1, 500 


100.0 

$3, 643 

$4, 667 

$2, 875 



5 

3 

2 



1 


1 



1 


1 



$1, 600 


$1, 500 


100. 0 

13 

3 

10 



$4,953 

$1, 248 

$3, 705 

2,5.2 

7^8 

$2, 522 

,$412 

$2, 110 

16.3 

83.7 

$211 

$106 

$106 

49.8 

50.2 

$803 

$261 

$542 

32.6 

67.5 

$185 

$80 

$105 

43.2 

56.8 

$30 

$30 




$520 

$140 

$380 

26.9 


$433 

$175 

$258 

40.4 

69.6 

$26 

$25 




$224 

$20 

$204 

8.9 

91.1 

$381 

$416 

$371 



8 

2 

6 



39 

20 

•19 



226 

48 

178 

21.2 

78.8 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

2 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
* Based on membership with ago classification reported. 


Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America (Eielsen Synod) for the census years 1936 , 1926 , 1916 , and 
1906 . 
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Table 2. — Comparative Summarv, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

Onirfilies Hofial organizations^ number _ 

13 

15 

20 

26 

Increase i over "preceding census: 

Number 

-2 

—5 

-6 

Percent ^ 




Members, number _ _ _ ... . 

831 

1,087 

—119 

1,206 

1 193 

1, 013 

Incre^e ^ over preceding census: 

Number 

—256 

Percent ... 

-23 6 

-9.9 

19.1 


Average membership per church. 

64 

72 

GO 

39 

Church edifices, number.. .. _ _ . . . _ 

7 

11 

8 

6 

Value — number reporting 

7 

10 

8 

6 

Amount reported 

$25, 500 
$3, 643 

$42, 500 
$4, 250 

1 1 

$23,500 

$2,938 

2 

$15, 900 
$2, 650 

1 

Average value per church 

Debt — number reporting 

Amount reported 


1 $300 

$900 

$50 

Par.snnagfts, number _ .. 

1 

1 

V alue — number reporting 

1 



1 

Amount reported 

$1, 500 

13 



$1, 500 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

14 

15 

Amount reported- . 

$4, 953 
$2, 522 
$211 

$6, 415 

, $7, 030 ’ 


Pastors’ salaries 


All other salaries 


d>0 EOA 


Repairs and improvements 

$803 

■ $4, 575 

Jpuy uoU 


All ntber eurrent Axpenses, including intftre‘?t 

$185 




Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$30 




Home missions 

$520 




Foreign missions 

$433 

- $1,840 

$3, 500 


To general headquarters for distribution 

$25 


All other purposes 

$224 




Average expenditure per church 

$381 

$458 

$469 


Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

8 

10 

10 

6 

Officers and teachers 

39 

28 

36 

13 

Scholars.. 

226 

217 

245 

112 







1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. > Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, and 5 present the statistics for the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of America (Eielsen Synod) by States. Table 3 gives for each 
State for 1936 the number and membership of the churches classified according 
to their location in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and 
data for Sunday schools. Table 4 gives the number and membership of the 
churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 
1 936 classified as “under 13 years of age"' and “13 years of age and over.” Table 
5 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current expenses, 
improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the financial 
statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in table 5 is limited to 
those States in which three or more churches reported expenditures. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY 

SEX 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 fe- 

males I 

Churches reporting 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

18 

3 

10 

831 

182 

649 

340 

393 

98 

86.5 

8 

39 

226 

East North Central: 














WiscnTisin _ __ 

4 


4 

232 


232 

63 

71 

98 


3 

3 

62 

West North Central: 














TVTi-nnftRnt.ft 

6 

1 

5 

272 

60 

212 

124 

148 


83.8 

3 I 

23 

54 

Towa _ 

2 

2 


122 

122 


63 

59 



1 

4 

30 

South Dakota 

1 


1 

205 


205 

90 

115 


78 3 

1 

9 

SO 


1 Ratio not shown where numher of females is less than 100. 


Table 4 :* — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 


STATE 

NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OP MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP 

BY AGE, 

1930 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 
13 years 

13 years 
and 
over 

Age not 
re- 
ported 

Percent 
under 
13 1 

United States 

13 

16 

20 

28 

831 

1, 087 

1,206 

1,013 

151 

582 

98 

20.6 

Wisconsin 

i" 

i" 


4 

232 

174 

184 

128 

22 

112 

98 

16.4 

Minnesota 

6 

6 

8 

10 

272 

296 

396 

285 

63 

209 


23. 2 

Iowa 

2 

3 

5 

6 

122 

240 

305 

335 

20 

102 


16.4 

North Dakota 




2 




24 




South Dakota 

1 

3 

4 

4 

' 205 ' 

377 

321 

241 

46 

159 


22.4 


« Based on membership with age classification reported. 


Table 5. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 








EXPENDITURES 





STATE 

Total number of churches 

Churches reporting 

Total amount 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Other current expenses, in- 
cluding interest 

Local relief and charity 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters 

All other purposes 

United States 

13 

13 

$4, 953 

$2,522 

$211 

$803 

$186 

$30 

$520 

$433 

$25 

$224 

Wisconsin 

1 4 

4 

1, 945 

1, 107 

1,270 

590 


200 

60 


166 

87 

268 

100 

120 

213 


150 

54 

20 

Minnesota. , 

G 

6 

61 

95 

80 

45 

30 


Other States 

3 

1 3 

1,901 

662 

160 

508 

25 


» Includes: Iowa, 2, and South Dakota, 1. 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

HISTORY 

The first Norwegian colony in Anaerica was founded at Rochester, N. Y., in 
October 1825, as the outcome of the efforts of a Norwegian immigrant, Ivling 
Peterson, who arrived in America in 1821; and the first one in the West was 
established on Fox River, in Illinois, in 1834-37, The great movement of 
Norwegian immigration did not begin until some years later, and these scattered 
communities, destitute of pastoral care, suffered much from lack of church 
organization. The first attempt to gather them into churches was made by some 
lay preachers who had been connected with the revival movement of preceding 
years initiated in Norway by Hans Nielsen Hauge.^ Among them was Filing 
Eielsen, who landed in 1839 and w’as ordained in October 1843 by Rev. F. A. 
Hoffman, a German Lutheran pastor near Chicago. 

Three 5mars later he and representatives from the other congregations held a 
conference on Jefferson Prairie, in Wisconsin, and organized the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of America, Eielsen Synod, the first Norwegian Lutheran synod 
in this country. As immigration increased, the Norwegian Synod was organized 
in 1853, while many immigrants joined the Franckean Synod, the Scandinavian 
Augustana Synod, or the Danish Norwegian Conference. The growth of the 
Eielsen Synod was thus comparatively slow, partly, it was claimed, because of 
its insistence upon proof of conversion for admission to membership. Later, 
discussions arose in the synod over doctrinal questions, some of the clergy being 
in favor of admitting to church membership any applicant who accepted the 
Christian faith unconditionally and led a moral _ life. At the annual meeting 
in June 1875 a revised constitution along these lines was presented. The next 
year it was adopted by a large majority, and the name was changed to Haugens 
Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Synod. The new constitution was ratified by 
a majority of the individual congregations, but a few ministers, among them 
Eielsen, together with a small number of the congregations, clung to the old 
organization with its constitution and name. Eielsen, who had been the presi- 
dent of the first synod, was reelected president of the small synod after the 
separation and held the office until his death, in 1883. The growth of the synod 
has been very slow since 1876. 

DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 


In doctrine the Eielsen Synod is in accord with tho ‘‘pure Lutheran faith and 
doctrine as derived from the Bible, the Word of God, together with the Apostles' 
Creed and tho Augsburg Confession." 

In polity the synod is in accord with other Lutheran bodies. Individual con- 
gregations conduct their own affairs, elect their officers and teachers, and call 
ministers. The synod meets annually, and all male members of the church have 
a right to vote and take part in its meetings. The synod acts through a board of 
trustees and a church council, each composed of seven members. The council 
superintends the doctrine and discipline of tho church and the deportment of its 
members, especially ministers, officers, and teachers. The trustees have general 
care of the temporal affairs. The synod also has fall and winter conferences, 
which, however, have only advisory powers. In case any congregation is too small 
or too poor to support a minister, a minister or itinerant preacher is sent to it by 


Tho ixiissionary work of tho wsynod is under the superintendence of the church 
council, with the aid of the Home Mission Board. In addition to the work 
among new settlements, an Indian mission is maintained in Wisconsin. It 
employed 5 missionaries, aided 15 churches, and raised about $3,000 for the 
conduct of the work. No foreign missionary work is carried on by the synod 
as such, but contributions to the amount of $2,500 were made by individual 
members and congregations toward work in foreign countries. 

For the education of the children, 9 parochial schools are supported during 
a part of the year by individual churches. These report 112 pupils. 

The synod has no philanthropic institutions of its own, but in 1936 aid to the 
amount of about $500 was rendered to outside institutions. 

1 This statemeiit, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. 8. M. Stenby, president, Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
America (Eielsen Synod), Clear Lake, Iowa, and approved by him in its present form. 

2 See Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, p. 889. 



HNNISH APOSTOLIC LUTHERAN CHURCH OF 

AMERICA 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the ITiiited States, with urban -rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church of America 
for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows, also, the distribution of 
these figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this body includes all baptized persons affiliated with the 
local congregations, including children. 


Table 1, — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Clmrches (local organizations), number, 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male - 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age* 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years ^ 

Church edifices, number 

Value-— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting "'no debt'" 

Parsonages, number. 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries, 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding 

interest 

All other current expenses, including inter- 
est 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc.__ 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution.. 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Oflicers and teachers., 

Scholars 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

123 

28 

95 

22.8 

77.2 

16,293 

2,910 

13, 383 

17.9 

82 1 

132 

104 

141 



8,342 

1, 358 

6, 984 

16 3 

83 7 

7,795 

1, 530 

6, 265 

19.6 

80.4 

156 

22 

134 

14. 1 

85.9 

107.0 

88.8 

111. 5 



4, 117 

714 

3,403 

17.3 

82 7 

11, 685 

1, 871 

9, 814 

16.0 

84.0 

491 

325 

166 

66 2 

33.8 

26.1 

27.6 

25 7 



69 

17 

52 



68 

16 

52 



$207, 559 

$83, 500 

$124, 059 

40.2 

59 8 

$186, 259 

$77, 200 

$109, 059 

41.4 

58 6 

$21,300 

$6, 300 

$15,000 

29.6 

70.4 

$3, 052 

$5, 219 

$2, 386 



10 

4 

6 



$8,227 

$6, 527 

$1, 700 

79.3 

20.7 

46 

11 

35 



3 

2 

1 



3 

2 

1 



$9,500 

$5, 500 

$4,000 

57.9 

42. 1 

101 

26 

75 

25.7 

74 3 

$28, 645 

$1 1, 654 

$16, 991 

40.7 

59.3 

$10,837 

$3, 893 

$6, 944 

36.9 

64. 1 

$2, 645 

$1, 400 

$1, 245 

52.9 

47. 1 

$3, 543 

$1, 523 

$2, 020 

43.0 

57.0 

$1, 633 

$1, 050 

$.583 

64 3 

35. 7 

$3, 610 

$1, 197 

$2, 413 

33.2 

66 8 

$403 

$310 

$93 

76.9 

23. 1 

$2, 321 

$805 

$1, 516 

34.7 

65. 3 

$1, 326 

$633 

$693 

47.7 

52 3 

$915 

$90 

$825 

9.8 

90.2 

$1, 412 

$753 

$659 

53. 3 

46.7 

$284 

$448 

$227 



42 

12 

30 



271 

92 

179 

3,1.9 

66.1 

1,723 

621 

1, 102 

36.0 

64.0 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

® Based on membership with age classiflcation reported. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for compari- 
son, a summary of the available statistics of the Finnish Apostolic Lutheran 
Church of America for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

In connection with the figures for 1916, and probably 1906 as well, the mem- 
bership for most churches included only the confirmed members. As a result, 
the membership data for these earlier census years are too small for fair com- 
parison with those for 1936 and 1926 which include, in most cases, all baptized 
persons on the church rolls. The statistics for 1936 and 1926 are not strictly 
comparable due to organic changes. 

Table 2, — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


1936 


1936 


1916 


1906 


Churches Gocal organizations), number. 
Increase i over precedmg census: 

Number 

Percent 2 


123 

-15 

-10.9 


13S 

91 



68 


Members, number 

Increase 1 over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per church. 


10,293 

-7, 723 
-32 2 
132 


24. OIG 

17, 352 
260 4 
174 


6, 664 8, 170 

-1,506 

-18 4 

142 120 


Church edifices, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church. . 

Debt — number reporting 

Amount reported 


69 


$207, 559 
$3, 052 
10 

$8, 227 


80 


78 

$226, 090 
$2, 899 
14 

$11, 683 


34 

34 

$64, 942 
$1, 910 
4 

$1, 467 


37 

35 


$62, 850 
$1, 796 
3 

$ 1, 200 


Parsonages, number 

Value — number reporting. 
Amount reported 


3 

3 

$9, 500 


1 

$2, 500 


1 

$ 2 , 000 


Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest.. 
All other current expenses, including interest. 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes - 

Not classified 

Average expenditure per church 


101 
$28, 645 
$10, 837 
$2, 645 
$3, 543 
$1, C33 
$3, 610 
$403 
$2, 321 
$1, 326 
$915 
$1,412 


$284 


100 
$39, 728 


$20, 901 


$8, 829 


$9, 998 
$397 


36 

$8, 459 
$6, 581 

$1, 878 
■■‘$ 235 ‘ 


Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


42 

271 

1,723 


35 

229 

1,924 


23 
112 
1, 109 


22 
78 
1, 038 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. * Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Finnish Apostolic 
Lutheran Church of America by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the 
number and membership of the churches classified according to their location in 
urban or rural territory, the membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday 
schools. Table 4 gives the number and membership of the churches for the 
four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as 
“under 13 years of age’' and “13 years of age and over.” Table 5 shows the value 
of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices for 1936. 
Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current 
expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid^ disclosing the 
financi^il statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 5 
and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value 
and expenditures. 
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Table 3. — Numbee and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OP 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP 

SEX 

BY I 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

CD 

'S 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females 1 

Churches re- 
reporting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

m 


9f) 

16, 293 

2,910 

13, 383 

8. 342 

7,795 

156 

107.0 

42 

271 

1,723 










New England: 

2 


o 

167 


167 

92 

75 



1 1 i 

4 

31 


2 

1 

1 

lie 

85 

31 

C5 

51 



2 

8 

35 

Middle Atlantic: 

KTaw Yrirlr 

2 


2 

125 

125 

66 

59 





East North Central: 
minois _ 

1 

1 


41 

41 

12 

29 






Michigan 

3G 

a 

28 

4,886 

911 

1, 482 

3, 404 
895 

2,426 

4.57 

2, 351 
454 

109 

103.2 

16 

126 

917 

Wisconsin _ _ ___ 

8 

1 

7 

16 


100 7 

1 

3 

10 

West North Central: 
Minnesota 

38 

G 

32 

G,414 

944 

370 

6, 035 
944 

3,389 

479 

3, 000 
465 

25 

113.0 

11 

83 

480 

North Dakota 

9 

9 



103.0 

4 

20 

84 

South Dakota 

5 

1 

4 

814 

125 

CS9 

393 

421 


93.3 

1 

4 

15 

Mountain: 

Montana 

1 

1 


38 

38 

17 

21 




Colorado 

1 


1 

41 

41 

20 

21 






Pacific: 

Washington 

7 

1 

6 

563 

72 

491 

291 

272 


107.0 

2 

G 

35 

Oregon 

6 

4 

2 

997 

456 

641 

611 

464 

' 22 ' 

110.1 

4 

17 

116 

California 

5 

4 

1 

236 

216 

20 

124 

112 

110.7 











1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


Table 4. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


GEOGRAPiriC DIVISION 
AND STATE 


United States 

New England- 

New Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

East Noeth Centeal: 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West Noeth Oentkal: 

Minnesota 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Colorado 

PAcmc: 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OP MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 

1930 

193C 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

re- 

ported 

Per- 
cent 
under 
13 1 

123 

188 

47 

68 

16,293 

24, 016 

6, 664 

8, 170 

4,117 

11,685 

491 

26.1 

2 

3 

1 


167 

232 

38 


46 

122 


26.9 

2 

C 


5 

116 

333 


118 

21 

95 



18.1 

2 

3 

1 


125 

161 

35 


18 

107 


14.4 

1 

3 



41 

244 



13 

28 



36 

39 

12 

23 

4,886 

9,689 

2,293 

2,622 

1, 202 

3, 375 

309 

26.3 

8 

7 

1 

3 

911 

912 

254 

235 

190 

699 

16 

21.9 

'38 

42 

7 

26 

6,414 

7,772 

1,579 

4,299 

1,081 

4,661 

72 

20.5 

9 

8 

6 

--- 

044 

1, 364 

597 


368 

499 

77 

42.4 

6 

6 

4 


814 

988 

459 

292 

186 

628 


22.0 

1 

1 

1 


33 

11 

22 


12 

26 



1 




41 




8 

33 



7 

7 

8 

4 

663 

630 

637 

263 

120 

426 

17 

22.0 

6 

7 

4 

2 

997 

1,424 

633 

275 

167 

830 


16.8 

6 

6 

3 

2 

236 

256 

117 

76 

80 

166 


33. 9 


Based on membership with age classilication reported; not shown where base is less than 100. 
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Table 5, — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
churches 

Num- 
ber of 
church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PARSON- 
AGES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

123 

69 

68 

$207,559 

10 

$8, 227 

3 

$9, 500 

East North Central: 









Michigan 

36 

22 

22 

77, 709 

3 

180 

1 

(9 

Wisconsin 

8 

3 

3 

2,600 





West North Central: 








Minnesota 

38 

25 

24 

77,300 

4 

1,845 

1 

(0 

North Dakota 

9 

4 

4 

6,300 





Paoeic: 








Washington 

7 

3 

3 

3, 950 





Oregon 

6 

4 

4 

18,000 

2 

5,602 

1 

(9 

California 

5 

3 

3 

2,700 





Other States 

14 

5 

25 

19, 000 

1 

600 


9, 500 


1 Amount included in figures for “Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual church. 

2 Includes: New Hampshire, 1; Massachusetts, 1; South Dakota, 2; and Colorado, 1. 


Table 6, — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 



Total num- 
ber of 
churches 


EXPENDITURES 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

AND STATE 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs and 
improve- 
ments 

United States 

123 

101 

$28, 645 

$10, 837 

$2, 645 

$3, 543 

East North Central: 







Michigan.. 

36 

34 

12, 392 

6,993 

1, 675 

1, 106 

Wisconsin 

8 

7 

749 

246 

75 

154 

West North Central: 







Minnesota 

38 

31 

9,028 

3, 541 

389 

1, 425 

North Dakota 

9 

4 

1,087 

200 

25 

150 

Pacific: 







W ashington 

7 

6 

613 

26 



Oregon 

6 

5 

1,653 

' 100 

105 

368 

California 

5 

4 

564 

12 

160 

40 

Other States 

14 

»10 

2,559 

720 

* 326 

300 


EXPENDITURES— continued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 
current ex- 
penses, in- 
cluding 
interest 

Local re- 
lief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United StatRS ^ 

$1,633 

$3,610 

$403 

$2,321 

$1,326 

$915 

$1, 412 


East North Central: 
Michigan 

946 

666 

320 

937 

526 

107 

217 

Wisfionaln 

6 

245 


25 

West North Central: 

MiriTiRRota 

296 

2,169 

231 


371 

185 

169 

493 

North Dakota 

50 

176 

60 

25 

181 

Pacific: 

WashiogtoTi 


61 

3 

50 

453 

30 

Oragon 

275 

225 

10 

342 

185 

15 

28 

Oalifomia 

26 

20 

16 

300 

Other Statftfi _ . , 

116 

238 

201 

380 

140 

138 






* Includes 2 churches In each of the following States— Massachusetts New York, and South Dakota; and 
I In each of the foUowIng^-New Hampshire, Illinois, Montana, and Colorado, 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

HISTORY 

The first Finnish immigrants came principally from northern Norway and set- 
tled in the vicinity of Calumet, Mich., about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
They were members of the State Church in their native land, although among 
them were a number who had been converted during the revival which began at 
Pajala, Sweden, in 1846. Provost Lars Levi Laestadius, filled with the Holy Spirit, 
was the instrument in God’s hand who preached repentance and the rernission of 
sins, reviving the true teachings of Christ, His apostles, and Luther. This revival 
soon spread to the northern part of Norway, Sweden, and Finland. Although the 
converts did not separate themselves from the State Church, nor have they yet 
in their homeland, they were named Laestadians by those who opposed this work 
of God. Here they joined the Lutheran Church of Calumet, served by a Norwe- 
gian minister, who finally opposed them so far as to exclude them from the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar. Under the leadership of Salomon Korteniemi, they formed a 
congregation of their own, naming it the “Salomon Korteniemi Lutheran Society,” 
in December 1872. This name was changed to the “Finnish Apostolic Lutheran 
Congregation” in 1879. Other congregations were organized under the same name 
in Michigan, Minnesota, Massachusetts, North Dakota, South Dakota, Oregon, 
Washington, and California. Although they began on an absolute congregational 
basis, they came into fellowship at their annual “big meetings,” or conferences, 
begun at Calumet, Mich., in 1908. At the twenty-first conference, held in 
Calumet, Mich., June 21, 1928, it was resolved to affiliate the various congre- 
gations into one church body under the name of the “Finnish Apostolic Lutheran 
Church of America.” On January 7, 1929, the Finnish Apostolic Lutheran 
Church of America was incorporated wnth two districts, eastern and western, 
20 ministers, and 41 congregations being enrolled. 

DOCTRINE 

In doctrine the church recognizes the Holy Word of God as the only sure and 
perfect rule of doctrine, faith, and life. It adheres to the three creeds of the 
historical church: The Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian creeds; and the Unal- 
tered Augsburg Confession. The church believes that according to the prophetic 
and apostolic Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, there is no other way 
than to preach the law to the transgressor and the gospel to the penitent, as 
Jesus and His disciples did. It believes in using the office of the keys, without 
hesitation, to any penitent sinner; although it does not make a saviour or redeemer 
out of confession, it is highly valued for relieving a troubled conscience, if the 
contrite heart accepts the Redeemer’s merits by faith on hearing the absolution 
proclaimed in Jesus’ name. It believes that without the office of the keys, the 
holy sacraments of baptism and the altar, which Christ instituted, can have 
neither life nor spirit, and that fellowship and unity are preserved according to the 
teachings of Christ in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew. It considers a scrip- 
tural Christian experience an absolute necessary qualification for membership, 
especially for ministers and teachers. 

ORGANIZATION 

In polity the church emphasizes the independence and liberty of the individual 
congregations to administer their internal and external affairs. Equality and 
brotherly love are also emphasized; each congregation, regardless of size, has one 
vote at the annual convention in all affairs. The board of trustees, consisting of 
nine members, each elected for a period of 3 years at the annual convention 
according to the constitution elects officers annually from amongst themselves — 
the president, vice president, and secretary. 

J TUis statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Iteport on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. Andrew Mickelson, vice president and statistician, Finnish 
Apostolic Lutheran Church of America, and approved by him in its present form. 



FINNISH EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH OF 
AMERICA, OR SUOMI SYNOD 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church of America, 
or Suomi Synod, for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the 
distribution of these figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this body includes all persons who are baptized and properly 
recorded in the register of each local church. 

Table — Summaey of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


Total 


In urban 
territory 


In rural 
territory 


PEECENT or 
TOTAL 1 


Urban Rural 


Churches (local organizations), number 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years — 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years ^ 

Church edifices, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported - 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936- 

Average value per church 

Debt — number reporting 

Amount reported - 

Number reporting “no debt” 

Parsonages, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding 

interest 

All other current expenses, including 

interest 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etC-__ 

Home missions 

Foreign missions - 

To general headquarters for distribution.. 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars - 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 

Churches reporting, number - 

Officers and teachers - 

Scholars — 

Weekday religious schools : 

Churches reporting, number - 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars - 


160 

56 

104 

35.0 

65.0 

21,466 

11,205 

10, 261 

52.2 

47. S 

134 

200 

99 



10, 369 

5, 247 

5, 122 

50.6 

49.4 

10,860 

5, 831 

5, 029 

53.7 

46.3 

237 

127 

110 

53.6 

46.4 

95.5 

90 0 

101.8 



5,239 

2, 535 

2,704 

48.4 

51.6 

15, 953 

S, 566 

7,387 

53.7 

46,3 

274 

104 

170 

38.0 

62.0 

24.7 

22 8 

1 26.8 


i 

124 

47 

77 

37.9 

62 1 

124 

47 

! 77 

37.9 

62.1 

$958,437 

$664, 286 

$294, 151 

69.3 

30.7 

$909, 836 

$638,411 

$271, 425 

70.2 

29.8 

$48, 601 

$25, 875 

$22, 726 

53.2 

46.8 

$7, 729 

$14, 134 

$3, 830 



33 

20 

13 



$89, 083 

$67, 416 

$31, 667 

75.7 

24.3 

77 

24 

53 



55 

31 

24 



47 

31 

16 



$193, 750 

$145, 800 

$47, 950 

75.3 

24.7 

159 

56 

103 

35.2 

64.8 

$160, 900 

$102,895 

$58, 005 

63.9 

36.1 

$62, 055 

$37, 156 

$24, 899 

59.9 

40.1 

$8,382 

$6, 751 

$1, 631 

80.5 

19.5 

$17, 080 

$12, 341 

$4, 739 

72.3 

i 27.7 

$25, 022 

$13, 860 

$11,162 

55.4 

44.6 

$22, 681 

$17, 491 

$5, 190 

77.1 

22.9 

$4, 291 

$3, 085 

$1, 206 

71.9 

28.1 

$1, 987 

$1,156 

$831 

58.2 

41.8 

$1,240 

$794 1 

$446 

64.0 

36.0 

$5, 189 

$3, 494 

$1, 695 

67.3 

32.7 

$12, 973 

$6, 767 

$6, 206 

52 2 

47.8 

$1, 012 

$1, 837 

563 



109 

46 

63 

42.2 

57.8 

1, 164 

657 

507 

56.4 

43.6 

4,899 

2, 716 

2,183 

55.4 

44.6 

44 

20 

24 



111 

66 

46 

58.6 

41.4 

1,488 

760 

728 

51.1 

48.9 

5 

2 

3 



14 

2 

12 



123 

38 

85 

30.9 

09.1 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100- 
a Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36.— Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 

parisoii, a summary of the available statistics of the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America, or Suomi Synod, for the census years 19o6, 191b, 

In connection with figures for 1916, and probably for 1906 as well, the member- 
ship reported for most of the churches included only the confirmed members. 
As a result, the membership figures for earlier censuses are somewhat too small 
for fair comparison with the 1926 and 1936 data, which probably include all 
baptized persons on the church rolls. 

Table 2.— Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Churches (local organizations) , number 

Increase ^ over preceding census. 

Number - 

Percent - 

Members, number 

Increase ^ over preceding census- 

Number - - 

Percent - 

Average membership per cnuren 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting - - 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number - 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures; 

Churches reporting, number - - 

Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries - 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest — 
All other current expenses, including interest — 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

AH other purposes - 

Average expenditure per church - 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number - 

Officers and teachers — - - 

Scholars - 


193 G 

1930 

1910 

1900 

160 

185 

134 

105 

-25 

51 

29 


- 13.5 

38 1 

27.6 


21, 466 

32,071 

18, 881 

12, 907 

- 10,605 

13, 190 

5, 974 


- 33.1 

69 9 

46.3 


134 

173 

141 

123 

124 

133 

92 

50 

124 

126 

89 

44 

$ 958,437 

1 $ 1 , 018,621 

$ 368 , 771 

$ 151 , 345 

$ 7, 729 

' $ 8,084 

$ 4, 143 

$ 3, 440 

33 

1 34 

31 

19 

$ 89, 083 

55 

‘ $ 78, 308 

$ 45 , 953 

$ 19, 550 

47 

41 

22 

16 

$ 193 , 750 

$ 198,750 

$ 55 , 330 

$ 28, 750 

159 

183 

128 


$ 160, 900 
$ 62, 055 
$ 8, 382 

$ 234, 139 

j] 

$ 73,977 


$ 17, 080 
$ 25, 022 
$ 22, 681 
$ 4 , 291 
$ 1, 987 

• $ 191,645 

$ 53 , 270 


$ 1 , 240 
$ 5, 189 
$ 12, 973 

■ $ 42,494 

$ 20 , 707 


$ 1,012 

$ 1,279 

$578 


109 

134 

112 

77 

1,164 

1,615 

I 1 , 3(52 

671 

4, 899 

9, 028 

9 , 752 

4,615 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Finnish Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of America, or Suomi Synod, by States. Table 3 gives for 
each State for 1936 the number and membership of the churches classified according 
to dieir location in urban or rural territory, the membership classified by sex, and 
data for Sunday schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and mem- 
bership of the churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the 
membership for 1936 classified as ^^under 13 years of age’^ and ^‘13 years of age and 
over.^’ Table 5 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount of 
debt on church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expendi- 
tures, showing separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In 
order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, separate 
presentation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more 
churches reported value and expenditures. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Foniale 

Sex not re- 
ported 

o 

: 

c3 

% a 

Churches re- 
porting 

Oflicers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

160 

56 

104 

|21, 466 

11, 205 

10, 261 

10, 369 

10, 860 

237 

95.5 

109 

1, 164 

4, 899 

New England; 














Maine 

3 


3 

171 


171 

24 

37 

110 


2 

4 

14 

Massachusetts 

8 

6 

2 

1,755 

1, 178 

577 

812 

943 


86.1 

8 

71 

353 

Connecticut 

1 


1 

64 


64 

26 

38 






Middle Atlantic: 














New York 

4 

2 

2 

416 

255 

161 

184 

232 


! 79.3 

3 

32 

125 

Pennsylvania 

5 

4 

1 

464 

446 

18 

206 

258 


79.8 

3 

36 

94 

East North Central: 














Ohio 

8 

6 

2 

1,344 

1,247 

97 

5S2 

635 

127 

91.7 

6 

66 

285 

Indiana 

1 

1 


30 

30 


15 

15 






Illinois 

3 

3 


898 

898 


416 

482 


R6.3 

3 

37 


Michigan 

61 

11 

50 

11,365 

4,787 

6,578 

5,672 

5,693 


99.6 

50 

638 

2,830 

Wisconsin 

8 

1 

1 7 

! 566 

51 

515 

306 

[ 260 


117.7 

4 

17 

65 

West North Central: 














Minnesota 

! 32 

11 

21 

3, 016 

1, 581 

1,435 

1,474 

1,542 


95.6 

20 

188 

729 

North Dakota 

2 


2 

63 


63 

28 

35 






South Dakota 

4 

1 

3 

335 

87 

248 

169 

166 


101.8 

1 

16 

49 

South Atlantic: 














West Virginia 

1 


1 

41 


41 

22 

19 






East South Central; 














Mississippi 

] 


1 

27 


27 

14 

13 






Mountain; 














Wyoming - 

1 

1 


22 

22 



12 






Pacific: 







1 







Washington.—-- 

5 

1 

4 

202 

18 

184 

105 

97 



2 

17 

55 

Oregon 

4 

2 

2 

1 338 

294 

44 

164 

174 


04.3 

3 

16 

51 

California 

8 

6 

2 

349 

311 

38 

140 

209 


67.0 

4 

26 

86 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


Table 4:. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP 

BY AGE, 1936 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Ago 
not re- 

"eT 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

United States 

160 

186 

134 

105 

21, 466 

32, 071 

18, 881 

12, 907 

6, 239 

15.953 

274 

24.7 

New England: 

w— 













3 




171 




47 

124 


27.5 


8 : 

10 

6 

6 

1,755 

2,409 

1,059 

1,055 

307 

1,448 


17.5 

Middle Atlantic: 









4 

6 

4 

2 

416 

662 

408 

245 

44 

372 


10.6 

Pennsylvania 

5 

5 

6 

9 

464 

666 

623 

806 

88 

344 

32 

20.4 

East North Central: 













Ohio 

8 

9 

6 

8 

1, 344 

3, 672 

1, 997 

1, 572 

286 

i 1,003 

55 

22.2 

Illinois. „ _ _ _ _ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

898 

889 

381 

563 

179 

719 


19. 9 

Michigan 

01 

67 

53 

40 

11, 366 

14, 801 

9, 753 

6,121 

3,090 

‘ 8, 160 

115 

27.5 

Wisconsin _ _ _ _ 

8 

9 

6 

5 

666 

761 

289 

186 

145 

i 421 


25. 6 

West North Central: 













Minnosota 

32 

40 

23 

20 

3,016 

6,819 

2, 198 

1, 548 

773 

i 2,243 


25. 6 

Rnnt.b Dakota. 

4 

5 j 

4 

4 

336 

578 1 

460 

230 

137 

198 


40.9 

Mountain: 













Montana 


3 

2 

1 


108 

700 

31 





Pacific: 













Washington 

5 

8 

5 

1 

202 

360 

208 

119 

25 

177 


12.4 

Oregon 

4 

4 

5 

2 

338 

385 

321 

238 

36 

303 


10.4 

California.. 

8 

7 

6 


349 

367 

337 


44 

233 

72 

15.9 

Other States— — 

a 7 

10 

6 

'Ti 

247 

616 

147 

193 

39 

208 


15.8 


I Based on membership with age classification reported. _ ^ -.r, , * 

3 Includes 2 churches in North Dakota: and I in each of the following States— Indiana, West Virginia, 


Mississippi, Wyoming, and Connecticut. 
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Table 5*— Value op Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of cdifires] 


G EO G R APHIC DIVISIO N 

Total 

number 

Num- 
ber of 

value of church 
edifices 

1 

debt on church 
edifices 

value of parson- 
ages 

AND STATE 

of 

churches 

church 

edifices 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

160 

124 

124 

$958,437 

33 

$89,083 

47 

$193, 750 

New England: 

Massachusetts 

8 

8 

8 

88, 200 

4 

8, 520 

3 

18,000 

Middle Atlantic 









New York 

4 

3 

3 

29, 526 

1 

2, 000 

1 

0) 

Pennsylvania 

5 

5 

5 

41, 000 

2 

1, 860 

3 

10, 500 

East North Central: 









Ohio 

8 

5 

5 

90, 500 

1 

800 

3 

15, 000 

]\Iichigan._ 

61 

50 

50 

436, 275 

13 

62, 738 

19 

82, 500 

Wisconsin 

8 

6 

6 

20. 775 i 

1 

350 

1 

(0 

West North Central: 









Minnesota — 

32 

26 

26 

148, 061 

7 

8, 535 

7 

30, 400 

Ront-h Daknt.a 

4 

3 

3 

10. 000 



2 

(9 

Pacific: 





Oregon 

4 

4 

4 

10, 300 

1 

1,700 

2 

(0 

California 

8 

6 

6 

50,400 

1 

1,500 

3 

10,500 

Other States 

18 

8 

28 

33, 400 

2 

1, 080 

3 

26, 850 


1 Amount included m figures for “Other States," to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual 
church. 

2 Includes 2 churches each in the States of Maine and Illinois; and 1 in each of the following— North Da- 
kota, Mississippi, Wyommg, and Washington. 


Table 6 . — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 



Total num- 
ber of 
churches 


EXPENDITURES 


geographic division and 

STATE 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs and 
improve- 
ments 

United States 

160 

159 

$160, 900 

$62, 055 

$8, 382 

$17, 080 

New England: 








3 

3 

447 

269 



Massachusetts 

8 

8 

19, 357 

6, 136 

627 

866 

Middle Atlantic 







New York 

4 

4 

6,277 

3, 692 

595 

850 

Pennsylvania 

5 

5 

Z,7Z7 

2,032 


316 

East North Central: 




Ohio 

8 

8 

14,316 

4, 434 

646 

3, 700 

Illinois 

3 

3 

5, 948 

1,681 

535 

465 

Michigan 

61 

GO 

74, 323 

23, 970 

4, 104 

8, 040 

Wisconsin 

8 

8 

2,325 

1,593 

12 

66 

West North Central: 







Minnesota 

32 

32 

20, 166 

9, 475 

1, 553 

2, 000 

South Dakota i 

4 

4 

1,894 

1,564 

28 

35 

Paciihc: 







Washington 

6 

6 

2,181 

1,479 

10 

8 

Oregon 

4 

4 

3,366 

1,602 

78 

246 

California 

8 

8 

6,733 

3, 556 

288 

476 

Other States 

7 

n 

840 

566 

0 

25 


1 Includes 2 churches in North Dakota; and 1 in each of the following States— Connecticut, Indiana, West 
Virginia, Mississippi, and Wyommg. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 
[Separate presentation is limited to States haring 3 or more churches reporting] 


ESPENDiTUBES— continued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding in- 
terest 

Other cur- 
rent ex- 
! penses, in- 
cluding in- 
terest 

Local re- 
lief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

825,022 

822, 681 

84, 291 

$1, 987 

81, 240 

85, 189 

812, 973 

New England: 








Maine. 

100 

43 


16 

1 


18 

Massachusetts 

1, 070 

6,096 j 

813 i 

245 

103 

437 

2, 964 

Middle Atlantic: 








New York 

125 

503 

172 

33 

25 

56 

226 

Pennsylvania 

146 

1,009 

25 

45 

22 

117 

25 

East North Central: 








Ohio. 


4,236 

340 

111 

105 

122 

722 

Illinois 

1,250 

742 

500 

125 

45 

388 

217 

Michigan 

18. ISO 

7,099 

1,953 

904 

519 

3. 154 

6, 394 

Wisconsin 

200 

77 

10 

44 

18 

150 

166 

West North Central* 








Minnesota 

3, 176 

1,661 

135 

304 

179 

460 

1, 223 

South Dakota - 


89 

60 

26 

7 


95 

Pacific: 








Washington 


339 

9 

34 

74 

60 

168 

Oregon 

775 

322 

30 

37 

91 

1 

175 

California 


302 

242 

44 

50 

204 

572 

Other States 


163 

12 

19 

1 

40 

8 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

HISTORY 

The Finnish immigration to America began about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The first to come were fishermen from northern Norway, who settled 
in northern Michigan, and the first Finnish Lutheran churches were organized in 
1867, at Hancock and Calumet, Mich. Their membership consisted principally 
of Finns, with some Norwegians and Swedes, and for many years they were cared 
for by a Norwegian pastor. The first ordained Finnish minister of the gospel, 
A. E. Backman, came to that section, known as the “copper country,” in 1876 
and took charge of the Finnish Lutherans in Calumet, Hancock, and Allouez, 
Mich. In course of time communities of Finns were formed in other States, 
especially in Minnesota, Dakota, and Oregon. In December 1889 four Finnish 
Lutheran ministers present at a meeting in Hancock were much impressed with 
the need of an organized church among their countrymen in America. As a 
result the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church of America, also called the 
Suomi Synod, was organized and held its first convention at Calumet in March 
1890. Nine congregations were represented and a constitution was adopted. 
Rev. J. K. Nikander was elected the first president of the Suomi Synod. 

DOCTRINE 

In doctrine the Suomi Synod accepts the three principal creeds of the historic 
church, the ApostlesS Nicene, and Athanasian, the Unaltered Confession of 
Augsburg, and the other symbolical books of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
and maintains as the highest law of confession that the Holy Word of God is the 
only standard for doctrine of the church. 

1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. A. Haapanen, president, Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
America, or Suomi Synod, and approved by him in its present form. 
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ORGANIZATION 

In polity the local churches retain the right to administer their internal affairs, 
but have conferred the right of superintendency upon the annual synodical 
convention, composed of the ministers and of lay delegates from the congregations, 
which is recognized as the highest authority in such matters as are common to 
the churches. The constitution, to a certain degree, confers controUing Judicial 
and executive authority upon a permanent consistory of four members, namely, 
the president, vice president, secretary, and notary of the convention, who are 
elected for a term of 4 years. 

WORK 

As home mission work, the synod supports missionary pastors, who have the 
care of churches and preaching stations too small to support pastors of their own. 

The Suomi Synod has no foreign mission field of its own, but works in cooper- 
ation with the Foreign Mission Society of Finland, supporting regularly one 
missionary in China and, in addition, aiding the work in other fields. 

The educational department of the synod includes the Suomi College and 
Theological Seminary, at Hancock, Mich., established in 1896, which in 1936 
had 159 students in the several departments. 

The young people’s work has developed into 116 local societies and these are 
grouped into 4 district associations, with a total membership of 3,514. 

Total expenditures during the year 1936 for all purposes, including local and 
synodical work, were $214,274. 



FINNISH EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN NATIONAL 
CHURCH OF AMERICA 


STATISTICS 


Summary for the tTnited States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran National Church 
of America for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the dis- 
tribution of these figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this body comprises all baptized persons enrolled on the 
registers of the local churches. 

Table 1. — Summaet of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OTf 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations) , number 

67 

19 i 

48 



Members, number 

6,157 

2,965 

3, 192 

48.2 

51.8 

Average membership per ehnreh _ 

92 

156 

67 



Membership by sex: 






Male 

2,943 

1,351 

1, 592 

45.9 

54.1 

Female - 

3, 214 

1,614 

1, 600 

50.2 

49.8 

Males per 100 females 

91.6 

83.7 

99.5 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years 

1, 478 

651 

827 

44.0 

56.0 

13 years and over 

4,617 

2,252 

2,365 

48.8 

51.2 


62 

62 





24.2 

22.4 

25.9 




64 

13 

41 




62 

12 

40 



Amount reported 

$156, 184 

$84, 700 

$71,484 

54.2 

45.8 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$153, 450 

$83, 700 

$69,750 

54.5 

46.6 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 

$2, 734 

$1, 000 

$1, 734 

36.6 

63.4 


$3, 004 

$7, 058 

$1, 787 




6 

3 

3 



Amount reported 

$7, 632 

$6,300 

$1,332 

8^5 

17.6 

Nnmber feport.fng “r )0 debt”. 

30 

5 

25 



PaTsenagfts, number 

8 

5 

3 



limber r<^p^u.ing 

8 

5 

3 



Amount reported 

$20, 000 

$16,000 

$4,000 

80.6 

20.0 

Expenditures; 






P.blTr'^be.s repnrt.ingj n^imber . 

67 

19 

48 



Amount reported 

$29,772 

$19, 413 

$10,369 

65.2 

3^8 

Pastors’ salaries 

$14, 243 

$8, 503 

$5,740 

69.7 

40.3 

All other salaries - 

$762 

$630 

$132 

82.7 

17.3 

Repairs and improvements 

$5, 175 

$3, 780 

$1,395 i 

73.0 

27.0 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 






terest 

$1, 377 

$1, 026 

$361 

74.6 

25.5 

All other current expenses, including in- 






terest 

$5,405 

$3,801 

$1,604 

70.3 

29.7 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$485 

$412 

$73 

84.9 

16.1 

Home missions 

$450 

$332 

$118 

73.8 

26.2 

Foreign missions 

$146 

$108 

$38 

74.0 

26.0 

To general headquarters for distribution. . 

$1, 138 

$514 

$624 

46.2 

54. 8 

All other purposes 

$591 

$307 

$284 

61. 9 

48.1 

pYpAjiditlim P®^ f.bTirr’.b 

$444 

$1, 022 

$216 







Sunday schools ; 






Cbnrcbas mpf^U.ing, nnmber 

30 

13 

17 



Officers and teachers 

195 

124 

71 

63.6 

36.4 

Scholars — — 

993 

630 

363 

63.4 

36.6 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 
a Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics for the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
National Church of America for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

Churches (local organizations), number 

67 

70 

64 

66 

Increase ^ over preceding census. 





Number 

-3 

6 

-2 







Members, number 

6, 157 

7,788 

7,933 

10, 111 

Increase i over preceding census: 





Number _ 

-1, 631 

-145 

-2, 178 


Percent 

-20.9 

-1.8 

-21 5 


Average membership per church 

92 

111 

124 

153 

Church edifices, number 

54 

50 

41 

43 

Value— number reporting 

52 

48 

41 

43 

Amount reported 

$156, 184 

$220,050 

$125, 091 

$95, 150 

Average value per church 

$3, 004 

$4,584 

$3, 051 

$2, 213 

Debt — number reporting 

6 

8 

14 

9 

Amount reported 

$7, 632 

$15, 650 

$15, 790 

$12, 500 

nnTnbPv, „ , ^ 

8 




Value— number reporting 

8 

6 

3 

2 

Amount reported 

$20, 000 

$20, 800 

$12, 000 

$2, 000 

Expenditures : 





Churches reporting, number 

67 

64 

59 


Amount reported 

$29, 772 

$28, 316 

] 

$15, 017 


Pastors’ salaries 

$14, 243 


All other salaries — 

$762 




Repairs and improvements 

$5, 175 

^ $24, 397 

$14, 168 


Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

$1, 377 


All other current expenses, including interest— 

$5, 405 

1 



Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$486 

) 



Home missions 

$450 




Foreign missions 

$146 

> $3, 919 

j 

$849 


To general headquarters for distribution 

$1,138 


All other purposes 

$591 




Average expenditure per church 

$444 

$442 

$255 


Sunday schools : 



Churches reporting, number 

30 

39 

49 

62 

Oflacers and teachers 

195 

197 

192 

272 

Scholars 

993 

1,414 

2,077 

2, 144 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. ^ Percent not shown where base less than 100. 

State tables. — Tables 3, L 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Finnish Evan- 
gelical Lutheran National Church of America by States. Table 3 gives for each 
State for 1936 the number and membership of the churches classified according 
to their location in urban or rural territory, the membership classified by sex, 
and data for Sunday schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number 
and membership of the churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together 
with the membership for 1936 classified as “under 13 years of age"' and “13 
years of age and over.” Table 5 shows the value of churches and parsonages 
and the amount of debt on church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 
1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current expenses, improve- 
ments, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics 
of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 6 and 6 is limited to 
those States in which three or more churches reported value and expenditures. 
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Table 3. — Numbee and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

number of members 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

13 

o 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 
females i 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

67 

19 

48 

6, 157 

2,965 

3, m 

2, 948 

3,214 

91.6 

30 

195 

99S 

New England: 













New Hampshire 

3 


3 

156 


156 

69 

87 





Massachus*etts 

3 

2 

1 

300 

272 

28 

138 

162 

85.2 

1 

16 

65 

Middle Atlantic: 













New York 

2 

1 

1 

120 

102 

18 

41 

79 


1 

4 

16 

New Jersey 

1 

1 


106 

106 


44 

62 


1 

4 

20 

East North Central: 













Ohio 

3 

3 


578 

578 


280 

298 

94.0 

2 

30 

145 

Michigan 

11 

5 

1 6 

I 1,946 

1,247 

699 

913 

1, 033 

88.4 

7 

59 

340 

Wisconsin 

9 

1 

8 

446 

57 

389 

236 

210 

112.4 

7 

26 

78 

West North Central: 













Minnesota 

30 

5 

25 

2,162 

547 

1, 615 

1, 059 

1, 103 

96 0 

9 

47 

295 

North Dakota 

3 


1 3 

254 


254 

125 

129 

96.9 

1 

6 

15 

South Dakota 

1 


1 

33 


33 

15 

18 





Mountain: 













Montana 

1 

1 


56 

56 


23 

33 


1 

4 

19 















1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 

Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER of 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 1938 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

report- 

ed 

Per- 

cent 

under 

13. 

United States 

67 

70 

64 

66 

6,157 

7,788 

7,933 * 

10, 111 

1,478 

4, 617 

62 

24.2 

New England: 














3 

4 

3 


156 

298 

208 


49 

107 


31.4 

M ARsarihnsAttR 

3 

4 

2 

3 

300 

1, 125 

264 

622 

43 

257 


14.3 

East North Central: 




1 








Ohio. 

3 

2 

3 

5 

578 

291 

580 

957 

156 

422 


27.0 

Michigan 

11 

12 

10 

15 

1,946 

2,098 

1, 933 

3,539 

438 

1, 446 

62 

23.2 

WiRcnnsin 

9 

9 

9 

7 

446 

639 

973 

614 

73 

373 


16.4 

West North Central: 













Minnesota 

30 

30 

28 

27 

2,162 

2,524 

3,099 

2,589 

603 

1, 559 


27.9 

Noi't.b Dakota 

3 

3 

3 

2 

254 

366 

435 

260 

78 

176 


30,7 

Rnnt.h "nakota 

1 

I 

2 

4 

33 

26 

150 

1, 030 

6 

28 



Mountain: 












W^yoTning 




3 




500 





Other States 

i 

24 

5 

4 


282 

421 

291 


33 

249 

1 


11.7 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported; not shown where base is less than 100. 
> Includes: New York, 2; New Jersey, 1; and Montana. 1. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num- 
ber of 
church 
edifices 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH EDIFICES 

VALUE OF 
PARSONAGES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount: 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

ITjiited States 

67 

54 

52 

$156, 184 

6 

$7, 632 

8 

$20, 000 

New Hampshire 

3 

3 

3 

4,000 





Michigan 

11 

10 

10 

43 ; 375 

2 

1, 300 

3 

10, 500 

Wisconsin . 

9 

6 

5 

7,350 



1 

0) 

Minnesota.— 

30 

26 

26 

43, 859 

1 

32 

2 

(9 

Other States 

14 

9 

28 

57, 600 

3 

6, 300 

2 

9, 500 


1 Amount included in figures for "‘Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual 
church. 

s Includes: Massachusetts, 2; New Jersey, 1; Ohio, 2 ; North Dakota, 2 ; and South Dakota, 1. 


Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


STATE 

Total 
number of 
churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 
and im- 
provements 

United States 

67 

67 

$29, 772 

$14, 243 

$762 

$5, 175 

New Hampshire 

3 

3 

366 

216 

12 

80 

Massachusetts 

3 

3 

2,901 

1, 120 

155 

210 

Ohio 

3 

3 

3,604 

1,735 

40 

450 

Michigan 

11 

11 

8, 914 

3,747 

246 

2, 339 

Wisconsin 

9 

9 

2,820 

876 

4 

782 

Minnesota 

30 

30 

7,268 

4, 009 

293 

1, 134 

North Dakota 

3 

3 

579 

415 

12 

80 

Other States 

6 

16 

3,320 

2,125 


100 







EXPENDITURES— continued 


STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, 
excluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local 

relief 

and 

charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To 

general 

head- 

quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

$1, 877 

$5,406 

$486 

$450 

$146 

$1, 138 

$591 

New Hampshire 


20 

10 

18 



10 

Massachusetts 

250 

774 

110 

61 


61 

170 

Ohio 

200 

860 

45 



274 


Michigan 

200 

1,460 

156 

221 

79 

262 

224 

Wisconsin 

126 

673 

10 

70 

10 

99 

170 

Minnesota 

601 

662 

82 

80 

34 

366 

17 

North Dakota. 


10 

17 



45 


Other States _ 


966 

55 


23 1 

61 










1 Includes: New York, 2; New Jersey, 1; South Dakota, 1; and Montana, 1, 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

HISTORY 

At the time of the organization of the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church, or 
Suomi Synod, in 1890, there developed, particularly in Calumet, Mich., consider- 
able opposition to the new organization, which resulted in the formation of a 
separate local church termed the Finnish National Church. As other churches 
joined the movement an organization was formed at Rock Springs, Wyo., June 
26, 1898, and later was Incorporated at Ironwood, Mich., as the Finnish Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran National Church of America. 

DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

In doctrine the church subscribes to the Bible as the inerrant Word of God, 
accepting the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian creeds, the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession, and the other Lutheran symbolic books. In polity the local churches 
are independent, but send delegates to the annual meeting, which acts upon the 
ordination of ministers, the acceptance of calls to churches, the installation of 
pastors, the appointment of missionaries, and any other work that belongs to 
the churches as a body Its powers are vested in a board of five trustees elected 
at each annual meeting by a majority vote of the delegates. This board of 
trustees manages the general affairs of the church and presents a report on the 
treasury and on the general church work. The president of the annual meeting 
is the executive officer of the church. He ordains ministers, installs pastors, 
appoints missionaries, and in general officially represents the church. 

WORK 

The home missionary work is conducted by the church, which sends out preach- 
ers to such communities as are not regularly supplied. The report for 1936 shows 
four missionaries employed and contributions to the amount of $1,500. 

At present the church has no foreign mission work under its own control, but 
individual congregations help to support the missions maintained in Nigeria, 
Africa, by the Synodical Conference. 

The educational work at present is confined to Sunday school classes and to the 
summer school classes conducted in various congregations. The theological 
seminary at Ironwood, Mich., has been discontinued in favor of the Concordia 
Theological Seminary of the Missouri Synod at Springfield, 111. 

There are 31 Luther Leagues with a membership of about 900. They have 
published their own monthly paper, the “Lutheran Youth,” and are supporting 
two students at the seminary. 

1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926. has been revised by Rev. G. A. Aho. president, Finnish Evangelical Lutheran National 
Church of America, and approved by him in its pressent form. 



ICELANDIC EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN SYNOD IN 
NORTH AMERICA 


STATISTICS 


Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Icelandic Evangelical Lutheran Synod in North 
America for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution 
of these figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this body includes all baptized persons connected with the 
local congregations, including children. 


Table 1. — Summary op Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Total 


CliTirches (local organizations), number. 


13 


Members, number 

Average membership per church. 
Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years ^ 


1, 808 
139 

529 

547 

732 

96.7 

401 
1, 312 
95 
23 4 


Church edifices, number 

Value-number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936, 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting ‘‘no debt" 


13 

13 

$51, 200 
$51, 200 
$3, 938 
1 

$2, 368 
12 


Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting. 
Amount reported 


5 

4 

$8, 100 


Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, including interest. __ 

Local relief and charity, Bed Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 


13 

$7, 210 
$4, 701 
$656 
$98 
$273 
$1, 138 
$46 
$78 
$52 
$96 
$73 
$556 


Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


10 

86 

468 


In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

1 

12 



95 

1,713 

5.3 

94.7 

95 

143 



44 

485 

8.3 

91.7 

51 

496 

9.3 

90.7 


732 


100.0 

C) 

97.8 



401 


100.0 


1,312 


100.0 

95 




23.4 



1 

12 



1 

12 



$7, 000 

$44, 200 

13.7 

8'6.3 

$7, 000 

$44, 200 

13.7 

86.3 

$7, 000 

$3, 683 



1 



$2, 368 


100.0 


12 




B 




4 




$8, 100 


100.0 

1 

12 



$783 

$6, 427 

10.9 

89.1 

$301 

$4, 400 

6.4 

93.6 


$666 


100 0 


$98 



$248 

$25 

90.8 

9.2 

$234 

$904 

20.6 

79.4 


$46 




$78 




$52 




$95 




$73 



$783 

$630 



1 

9 



6 

81 



39 

429 

8.3 

i 

91.7 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

2 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
8 Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Icelandic Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod in North America for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

In connection with figures for 1916, and probably for 1906 as well, the member- 
ship reported for most of the churches included only the confirmed members As 
a result, the membership figures for earlier censuses are somewhat too small for 
fair comparison with the 1936 and 1926 data, which include all baptized persons 
on the church rolls. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Clmrclies (local organizations), number 

Increase ^ over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 2 

Members, number 

Increase 1 over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number. 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, nunaber 

Value— number reporting — 

Amount reported — 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries - 

All other salaries — 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest.. 
All other current expenses, including interest. 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes — 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number - 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

13 

14 

14 

14 

—1 








1 , 80 S 

2, 186 

1,830 

2,101 

-378 

356 

-271 


- 17.3 

19 5 

-12 9 


139 

156 

131 

150 

13 

14 

12 

14 

13 

14 

12 

14 

$ 51, 200 

$ 56,475 

$ 35,450 

$ 32,350 

$ 3,938 

$ 4, 034 

$ 2, 954 

$ 2,311 

1 

1 

2 

4 

$ 2 , 36 S 

$ 4, 000 

$ 1, 360 

$998 

6 




4 

3 

2 

2 

$ 8, 100 

$ 9,000 

$ 4, 000 

$ 2, 300 

13 

14 

12 


$ 7, 210 

$ 14, 157 

$ 4, 720 


$ 4, 701 




$656 




$98 

- $ 13,033 

$ 4,494 


$273 




$ 1, 138 




$46 




$78 




$52 

' $ 1, 124 

$226 


$95 




$555 

$ 1 , 011 

$393 


10 

11 

10 

12 

86 

75 

68 

49 

468 

458 

435 

498 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

2 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Icelandic 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod in North America by States." Table 3 gives for 
each State for 1936 the number and membership of the churches classified accord- 
ing to their location in urban or rural territory, the membership classified by 
sex, and data for Sunday schools. Table 4 gives, by States, the number and 
membership of the churches for the 4 census years 1906 to 1936, together with 
the membership for 1936 classified as ^^under 13 years of age'’ and ‘‘13 years of 
age and over." Table 5 shows the value of churches and the amount of debt 
on church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expendi- 
tures, showing separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. 
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Table 3. — Nttmbee and Membbeship of Chueches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



NUMBER OF 
CHUECHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females 

Churches re- 
porting 

OfiScers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

18 

1 

12 

1, 808 

95 

1. 718 

529 

547 

732 

98.7 

10 

86 

468 

West North Central: 
Minnesota 

3 


3 

367 


367 

177 

1 

190 


93.2 

2 

11 

46 

North Dakota 

7 


7 

1, 241 


1,241 

257 

252 

732 

102.0 

6 

67 

333 

Pacific: 














Washington 

3 

1 

2 

200 

95 

105 

95 

105 


90.5 

2 

8 

89 


Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 


STATE 

NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 1936 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

„ 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

United States 

13 

14 

14 

14 

1,808 

2,186 

1, 830 

2, 101 

401 

1,312 

95 

23.4 

Minnesota 

~3' 

” 3 " 


4 

367 

505 

466 

551 

91 

276 


24.8 

North Dakota 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1,241 

1,368 

1, 221 

1, 560 

301 

940 


24.3 

Washington 

1 

3 

3 

2 


200 

313 

143 


9 

96 

95 

8.6 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported. 

Table 5. — Value of Churches and Amount of Church Debt by States, 1936 


STATE 

Total 
number of 
churches 

Number of 
church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

13 

13 

13 

S51, 200 

1 

$2, 368 

Minnesota 

3 

3 

3 

21, 100 



North Dakota 

7 

7 

7 

18', 200 



Washington 

3 

3 

3 

11, 900 

1 

2,368 


Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


STATE 

Total 
number of 
churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 
and im- 
provements 

United States 

13 

13 1 

87, 210 

84, 701 

8656 

898 

Minnesota 

3 

3 

2,050 

1, 640 

90 

43 

North Dakota 

r 

7 

3, 565 

2,060 

600 

25 

Washington 

3 

3 

1, 689 

1, 001 

66 

30 
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Table 6. — Chtjbch Expen'ditubbs by States, 1936 — Continued 


EXPENDiTUEES— continued 


STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local 
relief and 
chanty 

Home 

missions 

Eoreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

$278 

$1, 138 

$46 

$78 

352 

$95 

1 

$73 

Minnesota 

25 

94 

31 

48 

37 

20 

28 

North Dakota 


810 

15 

20 

15 

75 

1 

4.K 

Washington 

248 

234 

10 










HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

HISTORY 

Icelandic immigration to the United States began about 1870. The first 
arrivals settled in Milwaukee, Wis., and there the first Icelandic Lutheran serv- 
ices were held by the pioneer pastor, Rev. Jon Bjarnason, in August 1874. 
He was educated in Iceland and arrived in 1873. A colony was founded in 
Shawano County, Wis,, and there in 1875 Rev. Paul Thorlaksson organized 
the first Icelandic Lutheran congregation in America. Mr. Thorlaksson had 
received his college training in Iceland, but his theological training in St. Louis, 
Mo. This colony was later discontinued, the settlers moving mostly to Dakota. 
Both the pioneer pastors, Bjarnason and Thorlaksson, labored for some time 
in a settlement on Lake Winnipeg, Manitoba, the largest Icelandic settlement 
at the time in America. They ministered to the spiritual needs of the settlers 
and organized congregations. In 1878 Mr. Thorlaksson founded the largest 
Icelandic settlement in the United States, in Pembina County, Dakota Territory, 
now a part, of North Dakota. Another large settlement was in Lyon and 
Lincoln Counties, Minn. But the larger part of the Icelandic immigration 
settled in Canada. An international synod was organized in 1885, known as the 
Icelandic Evangelical Lutheran Synod in North America. The founders of the 
synod were Rev. Jon Bjarnason and Rev. H. B. Thorgrimsen. Twelve congre- 
gations were on the original roll. The doctrinal foundation of the synod is the 
Augsburg Confession and Luther^s Small Catechism. While independent in 
organization, the synod has been most intimately associated with other American 
Lutheran bodies with which it agrees in doctrine and polity. 

WORK 

The growth of the synod has continued, though limited by immigration and 
the scattering of its constituency. It numbers 50 congregations and 17 pastors, 
13 of these congregations being located in the United States. The synod main- 
tains an educational institution, the Jon Bjarnason Academy, in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, giving a full preparatory course and 1 year of collegiate work. 
Rev. R. Marteinsson is president of the institution. The United Lutheran 
Church in America and the Norwegian Lutheran Church have in recent years 
aided the Icelandic Synod in this work. The synod maintains a well-equipped 
old people's home, ^'Bethel," at Gimli, Manitoba. In foreign-mission work the 
synod cooperates with the United Lutheran Church and is represented by 
Rev. S. 0. Thorlaksson in the Japan field of the United Lutheran Church. The 
work of home missions is being stressed with renewed vigor. The official organ 
of the synod is the monthly ‘^Sameiningin," published at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. S. 0. Thorlaksson, of the Icelandic Evangelical Lutheran Synod in 
North America, and approved by him in its present form. 



DANISH EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN 

AMERICA 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of 
these figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this body includes all baptized persons belonging to the 
local churches, children as well as adults. 

Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 


80 

34 

46 



Members, number - 

ir>, 057 

7,175 

8,882 

44 7 

55 3 

Average membership per church 

201 

211 

193 



Membership by sex. 






Male - 

7,115 

3, 261 

3, 854 

45 8 

54.2 

Female 

7,643 

3, 610 

4,033 

47.2 

52 8 

Sex not reported- 

1, 299 

304 

995 

23.4 

76.6 

Males per 100 females 

93 1 

90.3 

95.6 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years. 

3, 274 

1, 335 

1, 939 

40.8 

59.2 

IS years and over 

12, 581 

5,749 

6,832 

45 7 

64.3 

Age not reported 

202 

91 

111 

45 0 

65.0 

Percent under 13 years ^ 

20.6 

18.8 

22. 1 



Church edifices, number - 

74 

30 

44 



Value — nurnber reporting.. 

74 

30 

44 



Amount reported. ..7 

$730, 100 

$462, 300 

$267, 800 

63 3 

36. 7 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$730, 100 

$462, 300 

$267, 800 

63.3 

36.7 

Average value per church 

$9, 866 

$15, 410 

$6, 086 



Debt — number reporting 

19 

9 

10 



Amount reported 

$35, 755 

$27, 850 

$7, 905 

77.9 

22.1 

Number reporting "no debt" 

55 

21 

34 



Pfl.TSf)TiagfiSj Tiumhpr ... 

54 

24 

30 



Value — number reporting 

51 

22 

29 



Amount reported 

$204, 200 

$124, 000 

$80, 200 

60.7 

39.3 

Expenditures: 






Churches reporting, number 

79 

34 

45 



Amount reported 

$139, 393 

$74, 977 

$64,416 

53.8 

46.2 

Pastors’ salaries. 

$62, 342 

$33, 968 

$28,374 

54.6 

46 5 

All other salaries 

$10, 321 

$7, 134 

$3, 187 

69.1 

30 9 

Repairs and improvements 

$14, 070 

$7, 313 

$6,757 

52 0 

48.0 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

$12, 371 

$2,326 

$10, 045 

18.8 

81.2 

All other current expenses, including interest... 

$19, 413 

$12, 862 

$6, 561 

66.3 

33.7 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$2, 026 

$1,556 

$470 

76.8 

23.2 

Home missions 

$3, 598 

$2,343 

$1, 255 

66.1 

34 9 

Foreign missions 

$2, 305 

$988 

$1, 317 

42.9 

67.1 

To general headquarters for distribution 

$8, 921 

$4,239 

$4, 682 

47.5 

52.5 

All other purposes 

$4, 026 

$2,248 

$1, 778 

56.8 

44.2 

Average expenditure per church-- 

$1, 764 

$2,205 

$1, 431 



Su nday schools : 



Churches reporting, number 

64 

28 

36 



Officers and teachers 

457 

220 

237 

48. 1 

61.9 

Scholars 

3,544 

1,727 

1, 817 

48.7 

61.3 

Summer vacation Bible schools : 






Churches reporting, mi-mber . 

27 

10 

17 



Officers and teachers 

100 

38 

62 

38.0 

62.0 

Scholars 

821 

265 

556 

32.3 

67.7 

Weekday religious schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

8 

2 

6 



Officers and teachers 

13 

3 

]() 



Scholars 

84 

23 

61 


:::: :: 


1 Percent not shown where base is loss than 100. 

* Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America for the census j^ears 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

^ 1936 

1916 

1906 

Churches (local organizations), number 

80 

96 

101 

92 

Increase i over precedmg census. 





Number 

-16 

-5 

9 


Percent 2 


-5.0 



Members, number 

16,057 

18,921 

14,544 

j 

12, 541 

Increase 1 over preceding census: 

Number 

-2, 864 

4,377 

2,003 


Percent-- 

-15 1 

30 1 

16 0 


Average membership per church 

201 

197 

144 

136 

Church edifices, number 

74 

95 

93 

70 

Value— number reporting 

74 

84 

90 

66 

Amount reported 

$730, 100 

$728,200 

$394, 809 

$248, 700 

Average value per chureb 

$9,866 

$8,669 

$4, 387 

$3, 768 

Debt— number reporting 1 

19 

22 

27 

26 

Amount reported 

$35, 755 

$39,885 

$44, 934 

$37, 514 

Parsonages, number 

54 




Value— number reporting 

51 

57 

56 

42 

Amount reported 

$204, 200 

$247,200 

$148, 352 

$72,200 

Expenditures ; 





Churches reporting, number _ __ ___ .... -- __ 

79 

95 

97 


Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

$139, 393 
$62, 342 
$10, 321 

$178, 222 

$105, 356 


Repairs and improvements - 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest — 
All other current expenses, including interest.— 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

$14, 070 
$12, 371 
$19,413 
$2, 026 
$3, 598 

' $141,247 

$86, 040 

1 

i 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

$2, 305 
$8, 921 
$4, 026 

• $31,603 

$18, 746 


Not classified 


$5, 372 

$570 


Average expenditure per church 

$1,764 

$1, 876 

$1, 086 


Sunday schools ; 





Churches reporting, number 

64 

69 

65 

58 

Officers and teachers 

457 

358 

263 

231 

Scholars — - — 

3,544 

3, 362 

2, 981 

2, 983 


1 A mmus sign (— ) denotes decrease. ^ Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Danish Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in America by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 
1936 the number and membership of the churches classified according to their 
location in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for 
Sunday schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership of 
the churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership 
for 1936 classified as “under 13 years of age'' and “13 years of age and over." 
Table 5 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on 
church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, 
showing separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order 
to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, separate pres- 
entation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more 
churches reported value and expenditures. ... . m 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each district in the Danish Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, the more important statistical data for 1936 shown by 
States in the preceding tables, including number of churches, membership, value 
and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urb^^ and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 19ob 


NUMBER 

OP 

CHURCHES 


NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 


MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 


SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 


GEOGEAPEJC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total 

Urban j 

Rural 1 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

United States 

80 

34 

46 

16, 057 

7, 175 

8,882 

7,115 

7, 643 

New England: 

1 

1 


250 

250 


125 

125 


3 

2 

1 

i 497 

477 

20 

244 

253 

Middle Atlantic: 

3 

3 


1 

1, 152 
414 

1, 152 


582 

570 


3 

3 


414 


195 

205 

East North Central: 
Illinois 

5 

3 

2 

1, 167 

1, 012 

155 

556 

' 611 

Michigan 

10 

6 

4 

1,802 

816 

986 

712 

800 

Wisconsin 

5 

2 

3 

878 

460 

418 

300 

338 

West North Central: 
Minnesota 

6 

1 

5 

2,072 

325 

1,747 

1,053 

1, 019 

Iowa 

13 

4 

9 

3, 356 

1,080 

2,276 

1, 434 

1, 587 

North Ufllrnta 

1 


1 

34 

34 

18 

16 

South Dah’f't'.a 

4 


4 

620 


620 1 

233 

387 

N ebraska 

8 

1 

7 

1, 100 

148 

952 

562 

538 

TTansas _ 

1 


1 

117 


117 

59 

58 

West South Central: 

TfiYflS 

1 


1 

297 


297 

152 

145 

Mountain 

IVTOTI tafia 

2 


2 

447 


447 

17 

10 

Ooloredn 

1 


1 

138 


138 

63 

75 

Pacific: 

Washington 

3 

2 

1 

441 

361 

80 

202 

239 

OfAgnn 

1 


1 

120 


120 

60 

60 

California—, 

9 

'e' 

3 

1,155 

I 680 

475 

548 

607 


Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females i 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

1,299 

93.1 

64 

457 

3, 544 


100.0 

1 

5 

55 


96.4 

2 

14 

91 


102 1 

3 

23 

248 

14 

95,1 

1 

6 

65 


* 91.0 

4 

54 

‘ 393 

290 

89.0 

8 

67 

418 

240 

88.8 

5 

33 

222 


103.3 

6 

50 

573 

335 

90 4 

11 

77 

602 


60.2 

3 

18 

155 


104 5 

6 

34 

204 



1 

9 

60 


104.8 

1 

S 

45 

420 


1 

4 

60 



1 

8 

40 


84.5 

3 

19 

110 



1 

3 

32 


90.3 

6 

27 

201 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Member- 
ship by Age in 1936, by States 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP : 

BY AGE 

1 , 1936 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

A.ge 

net 

re- 

ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

United States 

80 

96 

101 

92 

16, 067 

18, 921 

14, 544 

12, 541 

3, 274 

12, 681 

202 

20.6 

New England: 













Connecticut 

3 

3 

4 

4 

497 

724 

763 

650 

46 

432 

20 

9.4 

Middle Atlantic; 

1 













3 

3 

4 

3 

1, 152 

799 

690 

600 

396 

766 


34.4 

New Jersey 

3 

3 

3 

4 

'414 

811 

480 

271 

100 

250 

64 

28.6 

East North Central: 













TlllTloiR 

5 

6 

7 

9 

1,167 ! 

1, 505 

1, 273 

2,580 

273 

894 


23.4 

Michigan 

10 

11 

11 

11 

1,802 

1,462 

1, 381 

1,071 

194 

1, 597 

11 

10.8 


5 

6 

6 

7 

878 

1, 100 

816 

1,146 

92 

786 


10. 6 

West North Central: 













iVTinneaeta 

6 

7 

8 

9 

2,072 

2,767 

1, 613 

1,081 

405 

1, 667 


19.6 

Tnwfl. 

13 

16 

14 

17 

3,366 

4,243 

3,085 

2,836 

714 

2,642 


21.3 

T^ciTrnf'is 

1 

2 

3 

2 

34 

92 

71 

64 

8 

26 



XN Ul. vXX JL' cLJvV / 1 

4 

7 

6 

6 

620 

780 

615 

417 

100 

620 


16.1 

Nfthraslrft 

8 

10 

14 

14 

1,100 

1,769 

1, 689 

1, 326 

242 

858 


22.0 

Pacific: 











Washington 

3 

6 

6 


441 

464 

513 

1 

60 

301 

80 

16.6 

Galifornia 

9 

8 

8 


' 1,166 

951 

758 


204 

924 1 

27 

18.1 

Other States 

2 7 

8 

8 

6 

1,369 

1,464 

997 

700 

441 

928 


32.2 


» Based on membership with age classification reported; not shown where base is less than 100. 
2 Includes: Maine, 1; Kansas, 1; Texas, 1; Montana, 2; Colorado, 1; and Oregon, 1. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches ant > Parsonages and Amount of Church 
Debt bt States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGEAPHTC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

1 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num- 
ber of 
church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

1 

VALUE OF PAR- 
SONAGES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

i 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

80 

74 

74 

$730, 100 

19 

$85,755 

61 

$204,200 

Middle Atlantic: 









New York 

3 

3 

3 

85,000 

3 

19, 500 

2 1 

(0 

East North Central: 






i 



Illinois 

5 

4 

4 

91, 500 



3 

21,000 

Michigan 

10 

10 

10 

7?; 200 

2 

1 525 

6 

23; 700 

Wisconsin 

5 

5 

5 

41,200 

1 

200 

2 

(1) 

West North Central; 









Minnesota 

6 

6 

6 

63, 500 

2 

1,630 

5 

19, 800 

Iowa 

13 

13 

13 

100,500 

4 

3,850 

10 

34, 750 

South Dakota 

4 

4 

4 

16,500 



2 

0) 

Nebraska 

8 

8 

8 

43, 000 

3 

3,200 

6 

9,750 

Pacific: 









Washington 

3 

3 

3 

36,000 

1 

2,000 

3 

13. 000 

California 

9 

7 

7 

65, 200 

3 

4,850 

3 

9,500 

Other States 

14 

11 

*11 

110,500 



9 

72, 700 









1 Amount included in figures for “Other States,” to avoid disclosmg the statistics of any individual 
church. 

3 Includes 2 churches each in the States of Connecticut and New Jersey; and 1 m each of the following — 
Maine, North Dakota, Kansas, Texas, Montana, Colorado, and Oregon. 


Table 6. — Church Expenditures bt States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 





EXPENDITURES 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total 
number of 
churches 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 
and im- 
prove- 
ments 

United States 

1 80 

79 

$139, 393 

$62, 342 

1 $10, 821 

$14,070 

New England: 





664 

600 

Connecticut 

3 

3 

6, 653 

2,881 

Middle Atlantic: 




3, 921 

905 

460 

New York 

3 

3 

11, 546 

New Jersey 

3 

3 

3, 380 

1, 660 

414 

305 

East North Central: 





1,607 

1,361 

Illinois 

6 

5 

11, 669 

4,753 

Michigan 

10 

10 

13, 686 

7,589 

2,002 

1,553 

Wisconsin 

6 

6 

8, 534 

3,963 

480 

1, 350 

West North Central: 




6,404 

1, 392 

1, 228 

Minnesota 

6 

6 

14, 188 

Iowa 

13 

13 

23, 995 

10,658 

1,617 

3, 394 

flnnf'.Pi "nnlrnt.n. 

4 

4 

2,549 

7,499 

1,835 


200 

Nebraska 

8 

8 

4,351 

182 

440 

Pacific: 

Washington 

3 

3 

6,406 

2,597 

200 

300 

California 

9 

9 

19, 827 

6,470 

lOO 

1, 700 

Other States 

8 

1 7 

11, 461 

5, 370 

768 

1, 189 


1 Includes 1 church in each of the following States— Maine, North Dakota, Kansas, Texas, Montana, 
Colorado, and Oregon. 
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Table 6. — Chtjbch Expendituebs bt States, 1936 — -Continued 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


EXPENDITURES — continued 


! 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local 
relief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

812,371 

$19,413 

$2, 026 

$3, 598 

$2, 305 

88, 921 

$4, 026 

New England: 








Connecticut 


840 

75 


100 

443 

50 

Middle Atlantic 





New York: 

100 

4,497 

700 

373 

950 

50 

300 


New Jersey 

1'8 

47 

24 

142 

80 

East North Central- 




Illinois - 


403 

505 

46.8 

232 

902 

1, 438 

Michigan. 

125 

799 

100 

185 

99 

954 

280 

Wisconsin 


1, 874 

200 

25 

50 

573 

19 

West North Central 


Minnesota 

970 

1, 524 

245 1 

371 

516 

1,370 

168 

Iowa 

South Dakota 

541 

200 

3,285 

81 

195 1 

784 

696 

1,875 

233 

1, 050 

Nebraska 

200 

959 

70 

165 

174 

837 

121 

Pacific- 








W ashington 

700 

1,349 

150 

25 

70 

15 


California 

9, 160 

603 

75 

135 

135 

664 

785 

Other States 

375 

2,499 

20 

443 

159 

613 

35 


Table 7. — Number and Membership of Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Districts, 


1936 


district 

Total number of churches 

Number of members 

value of 
church edi- 
fices 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH 

edifices 

EXPENDI- 

TURES 

sundat 

SCHOOLS 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

Churches reporting 

Scholars 

Total 

80 

16, 057 

74 

$730, 100 

19 

$35, 766 

79 

$139, 393 

64 

3, 544 

First 

10 

2,313 

8 

131,500 

3 

19, 500 

10 

23, 178 

7 

^49 

Second 

9 

1,730 

9 

71, 200 

1 

125 

9 

12, 069 

7 

386 

Third 

9 

2, 072 

8 

132, 500 

1 

400 

9 

20, 423 

8 

699 

Fourth 

12 

2,983 

12 

95, 600 

4 

3, 850 

12 

21, (500 

10 

602 

Fifth 

9 

1, 583 

8 

65, 200 

2 

1, 130 

8 

13, 411 

7 

472 

Sixth.. 

7 

2,008 

7 

43, 600 

1 

700 

7 

8, 079 

6 

394 

Seventh 

11 

1, 652 

11 

96, 000 

3 

3, 200 

11 

13, (594 

9 

339 

Eighth 

9 

1, 156 

7 

65, 200 

3 

4, 850 

9 

19, 827 

6 

201 

Ninth 

4 

661 

4 

39, 500 

1 

2,000 

4 

6,606 

4 

142 



DANISH EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 993 

HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

HISTORY 

The first considerable immigration to this country from Denmark began about 
1864, at the close of the war with Germany which resulted in the loss of the 
Schleswig-Holstein provinces. It was, however, several years before the mother 
church in Denmark began to send missionaries across the Atlantic to care for the 
spiritual interests of the immigrants. In 1871 and 1872 five pastors came over, 
and in the summer of 1872 these ministers, together with a few laymen, met at 
Neenah, Wis., and organized under the name of “Kirkelig Missions Forening,” 
what is now called the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. At the 
same meeting it was decided to publish a church paper and Rev. A. Dan, of 
Racine, was elected its first editor. The organization grew slowly as Danish 
settlements were formed, and wherever they were able to support a minister one 
came to live among them. 

At first the several divisions of the Danish Church, ‘^Hojkirkelige,’^ “Grundt- 
vigianere,’’ and ‘Tndre Mission,”^ were all represented and worked together har- 
moniously. In 1894, however, it became evident that differences of opinion 
were being more strongly emphasized, and 19 pastors, 37 congregations, and 
about 3,000 communicant members withdrew and organized the Danish Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in North America. Somewhat later this body united 
with the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church Association to form the United 
Danish Lutheran Church in America. The original organization, which retained 
35 pastors, 53 congregations, and about 5,000 communicant members, continued 
to grow, although the three parties were still represented in its membership, and 
is still known as the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. 

It has been a rule of the church to conduct the services in the Danish language. 
This was necessary at first, as the people did not understand English, and it is 
still true that, while nearly all Danish- Americans understand a sermon in the 
Danish language, quite a number would not understand the service if it were 
conducted in English. 

DOCTRINE 

In doctrine the church makes no attempt at forming new standards, but is in 
entire conformity with the Lutheran Church of Denmark. It accepts the 
Apostles^ Nicene, and Athanasian creeds, the Unaltered Augsburg Confession 
of 1530, and Luther^s Small Catechism as the basis of its belief. 

All the rites and services are conducted in accordance with the service book and 
ritual for the Danish People’s Church, with such modifications as circumstances 
may require. The modifications are always made under direction of the church, 
as no pastor has the right, without permission, to alter either service book or 
ritual. The administration of the sacraments and the ministry is “accomplished 
only by rightly presented and ordained Lutheran ministers.” 

ORGANIZATION 

In polity the church is distinctly democratic. Every congregation has the right 
to conduct its own affairs and to elect its pastor by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers. Applicants for admission to the ministry are examined by a board and, if 
approved, are installed by a minister of the church who has been previously 
elected as ordinator. So long as the minister has a good moral standing and 
maintains the constitution, the church has no power whatever to remove him. 

Once a year the pastors and congregations (the latter represented by delegates) 
meet in convention to discuss and decide any question that may be brought before 
the meeting, either by the churches or by the board of directors, which, composed 
of five persons, is elected every second year, and is charged with the duty of 
carrying out the resolutions of the convention. There is no compulsory assess- 
ment within the church or congregations, and the only ties that unite the people 
are mutual interest in the religious work to be carried out and harmony as to 
doctrine and polity. Under these conditions the board of directors has not 
infrequently been unable, for lack of money, to carry out resolutions passed by 
the convention. 

1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. Viggo M. Hansen, secretary, Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America, and approved by him in its present form. 
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WORK 

The work of the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church is carried on by 62 min- 
isters serving 89 congregations. Besides Sunday schools found in nearly all the 
churches, 24 vacation Bible schools are being supported by the church and have 
an enrollment of about 750. 

One important change taking place during the last 10 years is in the language 
used. The Sunday school work is now conducted almost exclusively in the English 
language, and most of the rest of the church work is divided about evenly in use 
of English and Danish, Two folk-high schools are supported by the church 
and one junior college, Grand View College, at Des Moines, Iowa. This last- 
mentioned institution is operated in connection with a theological seminary. 

Two orphans’ homes and one old people’s home are maintained by the church. 
A seamen’s mission is maintained at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Of foreign missions the Santal Mission in India is the one chiefly supported by 
the church, about $6,000 being donated to this work annually. Two of the mis- 
sionaries in this service, one a trained nurse and the other a physician, have been 
sent out by the church itself. 

In Canada home mission work is maintained among Danish settlers in several 
provinces. 

The Ladies’ Aid Societies of the church have about 2,900 members and most of 
this work is still conducted in the Danish language. The Young People’s Societies 
have about 1,500 members but this work is now entirely English. 



THE PROTESTANT CONEERENCE (LUTHERAN) 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for The Protestant Conference (Lutheran) for the year 
1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures 
between urban and rural territory. 

As this denomination was reported for the first time in 1936, no comparative 
figures are available. 


Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Eural 

Territory, 1936 


i 

ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

1 PERCENT OP 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

ChurcsliGS (local orgartiMtio-n??), oiimhAr 

22 

7 

15 



Members, number 

3, 253 

572 

2, 681 

17.6 

82.4 

Average membfirship per cbnrch 

14S 

82 

179 



Membership by sex: 






Male 

1,631 

287 

1, 344 

17.6 

82.4 

Female 

1, 622 

285 

1, 337 

17.6 

82.4 

Males per 100 females- _ _ 

100.6 

100.7 

100.5 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years 

927 

221 

706 

23.8 

76.2 

13 years and over 

2,326 

351 

1, 975 

15.1 

84.9 

Percent under 13 years _ 

28.5 

38.6 

26.3 



Cbnrch ediflcftRf number _ _ _ 

15 

2 

13 

j 


Value — number reporting 

15 

2 

13 



Amount reported 

$138,420 

$11, 000 

$127, 420 

1 7.9 

92.1 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$138, 420 

$11, 000 

$127, 420 

7.9 

92.1 

Average value per chnrcb 

$9,228 

$5, 500 

$9, 802 



Debt — nTjrnbf^r reporting. _ _ 

6 

1 

5 



Amount reported -.r-.. 

$19, 525 

$1, 200 

$18, 325 

6.1 

93.9 

Number reporting ^‘no debt” __ _ _ 

9 

1 

8 




11 

2 

9 



Valu*^ — nnmbAr reporting __ _ 

11 

2 

9 



Amount reported 

$37, 295 

$7, 740 

$29, 555 

j 20 8 

79.2 

Expenditures ; 






Churches reporting, number 

21 

6 

15 



Amount reported 

$25,076 

$5, 672 

$19, 404 

^.6 

77.4 

Pastors’ salaries 

$13, 950 

$4, 015 

$9, 935 

28.8 

71.2 

All other salaries 

$2, 397 

$193 

$2,204 

8.1 

91.9 

Repairs and improvements 

$1,053 

$90 

$963 

8.5 

91.5 

Payment on church debt, excluding 






interest 

$1,323 

$25 

$1, 298 

1.9 

98.1 

All other current expenses, including 






interest 

$3, 117 

$641 

$2, 476 

20.6 

79.4 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

$160 

$60 

$100 

37 5 

62.5 

Home missions 

$1, 183 

$75 

$1, 108 

6 3 

93.7 

Foreign missions 

$156 

$35 

$121 

22.4 

77.6 

To general headquarters for distribution. 

$1, 433 

$490 

$943 

34.2 

65.8 

All other purposes 

$304 

$48 

$256 

16.8 

84.2 

Average AYpendilnre per ebureh 

$1, 194 

$945 

$1, 294 



Sunday schools: 



Churches reporting, number 

18 

6 

13 



Officers and teachers 

74 

24 

50 



Scholars 

680 

170 

410 

29.3 

70.7 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 






Churches reporting, mimber _ 

7 

1 

6 



Officers and teachers 

13 

2 

11 



Scholars 

180 

34 

146 

18.9 

81.1 

Weekday religious schools: 






rorvArti'no' Tniml^Ar 

6 

1 

4 



Officers and teachers _ _ _ 

12 

2 

10 



ficboiars - - 

92 

10 

82 



Parochial schools ; 






Ohiirches reporting, number 

5 

2 

3 



Officers and teachers 

11 

4 

7 



Scholars - - 

64 

13 

51 










1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 
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State tables, — Tables 2, 3, and 4 present the statistics for The Protestant Con- 
ference (Lutheran) by States. Table 2 gives for each State for 1936 the number 
and membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or 
rural territory, membership classified by sex and age, and data for Sunday schools. 
Table 3 shows the value of church edifices and the amount of debt on such property 
for 1936. Table 4 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately 
current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing 
the financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 
3 and 4 is limited to the State of Wisconsin, the only State in which three or more 
churches reported value and expenditures. 


Table 2. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex and by Age, and Sunday Schools, by 
States, 1936 


STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BV 
SEX 

MEMBERSHIP BY 
AGE 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Ph 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 
females 

Under 13 
years 

13 years and 
over 

Percent un- 
der 13 

Churches re- 

porting 

Officers and 

teachers 

Scholars 

u. s 

22 

7 

15 

8, 253 

572 

2, 681 

1,631 

1, 622 

100.6 

927 

2, 326 

28.5 

18 

74 

580 

Michigan 

1 


1 

206 


206 

102 

104 

98 1 

56 

150 

27 2 




Wisconsin 

19 

7 

12 

2,768 

572 

2, 196 

1, 389 

1,379 

100 7 

794 

1,974 

28 7 

16 

64 

503 

Minnesota 

2 


2 

279 


279 

140 

139 

100.7 

77 

202 

27.6 

2 

10 

77 


Table 3. — Value of Churches and Amount of Church Debt by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value] 


STATE 

Total num- 
ber of 
churches 

Number of 
church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

22 

15 

15 

$138,420 

6 

$19, 525 

Wisconsin 

19 

12 

12 

127, 800 

5 

19, 425 

Other States 

1 3 

3 

1 3 

10,620 

1 

100 


1 Includes: Michigan, 1, and Minnesota, 2. 
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Table 4. — Church Expendititbes by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


STATE 

Total num- 
ber of 
churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Bepairs 
and im- 
provements 

XJnited States 

22 

21 

S25, 076 

813,950 

82,397 

81,053 

Wisconsin 

19 

18 

22, 406 

12, 028 

2, 270 

789 

Other States 

3 

13 

2, 670 

1,922 

127 

1 

264 


EXPENDITURES — Continued 


1 

STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other cur- 
rent ex- 
penses, in- 
cluding 
interest 

Local 
relief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

1 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

81. 323 

$3, 117 

8160 

81, 183 

8156 

81,433 

8304 


Wisconsin 

1, 323 

3,049 

68 

150 

1, 023 

156 

1, 393 

40 

225 

Other States 

10 

160 

79 





I Includes: Michigan, 1, and Minnesota, 2. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

Shortly after the close of the 1926 Census of Religious Bodies, as a result of 
doctrinal differences with the Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin 
and Other States, The Protestant Conference came into existence. 

The doctrinal standard of this body is in harmony with that of other Lutheran 
bodies as set forth in the general statement. The form of services is, in the main, 
similar to that of other Lutheran churches, with the exception of the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper which may be observed at either the morning or evening 
services. 

'^The purpose of this body is not to found missions everywhere, nor to slice 
away at the Old Synod, and cut into old congregations, gather up the fragments 
and form new congregations and eventually organize a new synod. 

'^On the contrary it is to preserve the heritage of the Wauwatosa Gospel; to 
popularize, unfold, and apply the ideals of the Old Quartalschrift. That is the 
doctrine which has uncovered and brought to light our spiritual poverty, has 
unmasked the synod, and raised such a storm. This work will be accomplished: By 
writing and publishing timely and pointed articles on subjects which are, or should 
be under discussion; in the pulpit, by means of Biblical sermons; in the pew, by 
cultivating the choice and classical hymns of the Old Lutheran Church; in the 
parsonage and parish, by a close application to that Gospel which places our con- 
versation in heaven; in the schools, by instilling the fear of God into the young 
idea, which is the beginning of wisdom; among the members, by practicing an 
unflinching criticism which knows neither fear nor favor.'' 

To this end is formed a society of all those pastors, teachers, and laymen who 
are in harmony with and have an understanding of this purpose, 

i This statement was prepared from information contained in “Faith-Life,” a publication of The Protes- 
tant Conference, furnished by Eev. Otto Zehrberg, secretary, Mosinee, Wis. 




INDEPENDENT LUTHERAN CONGREGATIONS 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Independent Lutheran Congregations for the 
year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures 
between urban and rural territory. ^ ^ 

The membership of this body, in the main, comprises all baptized persons 
affiliated with the local churches. 

Most of the churches reported that they had no synodical affiliation, although 
occasionally their ministers were connected with the ministeriums of various 
synods. 

No comparative data are available prior to 1926, as this group of churches was 
not reported separately in either 1916 or 1906. 

Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

15 

7 

8 

2,423 

1,623 

800 

162 

232 

100 

1, 212 

789 

423 

1, 211 

834 

377 

100.1 

94.6 

112.2 

617 

428 

189 

1, 306 

1, 195 

611 

25.6 

27.8 

21.4 

10 

5 

5 

10 

5 

5 

.$124, 000 

$49, 500 

$74, 500 

$124, 000 

$49, 500 

$74, 500 

$12, 400 

$9, 900 

$14, 900 

4 

2 

2 

$12, 450 

$2. 200 

$10, 250 

6 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

$10, 000 

$6,000 

$4, 000 

15 

7 

8 

$17, 450 

$10, 548 

$6, 902 

$7, 141 

$4, 677 

$2, 464 

$1, 322 

$825 

$497 

$2, 433 

$1, 646 

$788 

$2, 681 

$1, 330 

$1, 251 

$2, 971 

$1, 671 

$1, 300 

$305 

$280 

$25 

$270 

$100 

$170 

$95 

$20 

$75 

$320 


$320 

$12 


$12 

$1, 163 

$1, 507 

$863 

7 

4 

3 

63 

32 

31 

568 

246 

322 

3 

3 


8 

8 


191 

191 


3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1 

167 

137 

20 


Churches (local organizations), number. _ 

Members, number 

Average membership per church. 
Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years - 

13 years and over 

Percent under 13 years 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt” 

Parsonages, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 


Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries — - 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding inter- 
est - - 

All other current expenses, including inter- 

Locai relief and charity, Red Cross, etc.. 

Home missions — 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distnbution. 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars - - 


Summer vacation Bible schools : 
Churchas reporting, number, 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars — 


Weekday religions schools : 

Churches reporting, number- 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


PERCENT OP 
TOTAL 1 


Urban 

Rural 



67.0 

33.0 

65 1 
68 9 

34 9 
31.1 

69 4 
66 2 

30 fi 
33 8 





39 9 
39 9 

60 1 
60. 1 



17. 7 

82.3 





60.0 

40.0 

60.4 

65.5 

62.4 

67.6 

51.5 

56.2 

91.8 

37.0 

39. 6 

34.5 

37.6 

32.4 

48.5 

43.8 

8.2 

63.0 


■■ ioo.l 








43.3 

66 7 


100. 0 J 




87.3 ! 

12.7 


1 Percent not shown whore base is less than 100. 
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Comparative data, 1936 and 1926. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for 
comparison, a summary of the available statistics of the Independent Lutheran 
Congregations for the census years 1936 and 1926. Many churches which were 
reported in 1926 as nonsynodical have since united with other Lutheran bodies. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1936 and 1926 


ITEM 

1936 

1936 

ITEM 

1936 

1936 

Clmrclies Oocal organiza- 



Expenditures: 



tions), number 

15 

50 

Churches reporting, num- 



Increase ^ over preceding 



ber 

15 

50 

census: 



Amount reported 

$17, 450 

$169, 351 

Number.. 

—35 



$7 141 


Percent 2 



All other salaries 

$1, 322 





Repairs and improve- 


Members, number 

2,423 

11,804 

merits 

$2, 433 


Increase 1 over preceding 


Payment on church 

k <61 ftoft 

census- 



debt, excluding in- 



Number. 

—9, 381 



$2,581 


Percent 

-79.5 




Average membership per 



penses, including 



church 

162 

236 

interest.. ... 

$2, 971 , 





Local relief and char- 


Church edifices, number 

10 

52 

ity, Red Cross, etc.. 

$305 


Value— number reporting. 

10 

46 

Home missions 

$270 


Amount reported 

$124,000 

$1, 126,250 

Foreign missions 

1 $95 

» $12,723 

Average value per 



To general headquar- 



church 

1 $12,400 

$24,484 

ters for distribution . 

$320 


Debt— number reporting. 

4 

19 

All other purposes 

$12 


Amount reported 

$12, 450 

$160,995 

Average expenditure per 






church 

$1, 163 

$3,387 

Parsonages, number. . _ 

3 


Sunday schools : 



Value— number reporting. 

2 

24 

Churches reporting, num- 



Am mint reporterl 

$10, 000 

$217,900 

ber ._ _ 

7 

34 


Officers and teachers 

63 

272 




Scholars 

568 

2,770 


i A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. * Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Independent 
Lutheran Congregations by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the 
number and membership of the churches classified according to their location in 
urban or rural territory, the membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday 
schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the 
churches for the census years 1926 and 1936, together with the membership for 
1936 classified as “under 13 years of age'^ and “13 years of age and over.'' Table 5 
shows the value of churches and the amount of debt on church edifices for 1936. 
Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current 
expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the 
financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 5 
and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value 
and expenditures. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



NUMBER 

OF 

CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY 
SEX 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

geoghaphic division and state 

“3 

o 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 fe- 

males * 

Churches reporting 

OfiBcers and teach- 

ers 

Scholars 

TTnitftd States _ _ 

15 

7 


2, 423 

1, 623 

800 

1,212 

1,211 

100.1 

7 

63 

568 





Middle Atlantic: 

Pennsylvania 

5 

2 

3 

1,557 

405 

1, 013 

544 

791 

766 

103.3 

T 

37 

387 

East North Central: 

Ohio.- 

4 

3 

1 

369 

36 

191 

214 

89.3 

2 

16 

91 

Michigan 

1 

1 


101 

101 

52 

49 


W isconsin 

1 


1 

8 

8 

4 

4 





West North Central: 

Nnrt.Ti T>fl.knta 

3 


3 

212 


212 

109 

103 

105.8 

1 

6 

30 

West South Central: 

Oklahoma 

1 

1 


140 

140 

65 

75 

1 

4 

60 









1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 

Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1936 and 1926, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936 or 1926] 


STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

Under 13 
years 

13 years 
and over 

Percent 
undor 13 

United States.. 

16 

60 

2, 423 

11,804 

617 

1,808 

25.6 

CnTTneeticnt 


3 


736 




New York 


8 


3, 904 




New Jersey 


4 


' 683 




Pennsylvania 

5 

10 

1, 557 

1, 677 

388 

1,169 

24 9 

Ohio 

4 

4 

405 

826 

96 

309 

23.7 

WisertTisin 

1 

3 

8 

522 


8 


Minnesota 


6 


1, 596 




North Dakota 

3 

4 

212 

261 

72 

140 

34.0 

Other States 

1 2 

8 

241 

1,600 

01 

180 

25 3 


I Includes: Michigan, 1, and Oklahoma, 1. 

Table 5. — Value of Churches and Amount of Cpiurch Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


STATE 

Total num- 
ber of 
churches 

Number of 
church edi- 
fices 

value OF CHURCH EDI- 
FICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH EDI- 
FICES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

16 

10 

10 

$124,000 

4 

$12,460 

Pennsylvania 

5 

3 

3 

86, 600 

2 

12, 000 

Other States 

10 

7 

1 7 

37, 600 

2 

460 


ilncludes: Ohio, 2; Michigan, 1; Wisconsin, 1; North Dakota, 2; and Oklahoma, 1. 
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Table 6. — Chtjech Expbnditukbs by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


STATE 

Total num- 
ber of 
churches 

j EXPEN-DITUEES 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Bepairs and 
improve- 
ments 

United States 

15 

15 

S17,450 

S7, 141 

SI, 322 

S2, 433 

Pennsylvania 

5 

. 5 

12,006 

3, 919 

1,027 

1, 561 

Ohio 

4 

4 

2 ', 286 

976 

220 

550 

North Dakota 

3 

3 

395 

346 

10 j 

1 

12 

Other States 

3 

13 

2,763 

1,900 

65 

310 


STATE J 

EXPENDiTUEES— continued 

Paimient 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding in- 
terest 

Other 
current ex- 
penses, in- 
cluding m- 
terest 

Local re- 
lief and 
chanty 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

TTnited Statps . 

S2, 581 

$2,971 

$305 

$270 

$95 

$320 

$12 

Pfinnsylvariia _ . 

2,281 

300 

2,603 

185 

15 

168 

125 

55 

195 


296 


Ohio _ 



North Dakota _ 




12 

Othor Stfl.tAS „ 


1 

125 , 

i 

75 

95 

25 





1 Includes: Michigan, 1; Wisconsin, 1; and Oklahoma, 1 




MENNONITE BODIES 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

HISTORY 

Tlie origin of the denominations classed under the head of Mennonite bodies 
is traced by some to an early period in the history of the Christian Church. 
As various changes in doctrine and church organization came about, in both the 
East and the West, a number of communities, unwilling to accept them and 
preferring the simplicity of the Apostolic Church, remained more or less distinct 
through the Middle Ages. These communities received various names in differ- 
ent localities and in different centuries, but from the time of the first General 
Council at Nicea in the early part of the fourth century to the Conference of Dort, 
Holland, in 1632, they represented a general protest against ecclesiastical rule 
and a rigid liturgy, and an appeal for the simpler organization, worship, and 
faith of the apostolic age. 

Present historical authorities, however, see little or no connection between 
these early independent movements and the present Mennonite Church, since 
those who founded the body to which present Mennonite bodies trace their origin 
came out from the Roman Catholic Church. 

The first congregation of the church now known as Mennonite was organized in 
January 1525 at Zurich, Switzerland, by Conrad Grebel, Felix Mantz, George 
Blaurock, and others. They called themselves “Brethren'' (Swiss Brethren), but 
were commonly known as “Taufer." Grebel and his friends had been ardent 
CO workers with Ulrich Zwingli, but withdrew from his leadership in 1523, when 
they realized that he would consent to a union of the church with the state, and 
that a church was to be established in which the whole population of the state 
would be obliged to hold membership. Zwingli's program called for the intro- 
duction of certain reforms in the existing Roman Catholic State Church. Grebel 
and his friends did not recognize infant baptism as scriptural. Hence they 
baptized again those who had been baptized in their infancy. For this reason 
they were called Anabaptists (Re-Baptizers) . In 1534 the first Anabaptist 
congregations were organized in Holland by Obbe Philips. Tw*© years later 
Obbe baptized Menno Simons (1496-1561), a converted Catholic priest. Menno 
soon became the most prominent leader of the “Obbenites," as the followers of 
Obbe Philips were called, in Holland and North Germany. 

The name “Mennonite" dates from 1550, but would scarcely be recognized in 
Holland, where the usual name is “Doopsgezinden," or “Doopers," the Dutch 
equivalent for the English “Baptist." Similarly in parts of Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Austria, the German form “Taufgesinnte," or “TS-ufor," was used 
to indicate Baptists, although this name was not applied to all Mennonites. 
It was to some of the Flemish Mennonites, who, upon the invitation of King 
Henry VIII, settled in England and became the pioneers of the great weaving 
industry of that country, that the Baptists of England were largely indebted 
for their organization as a religious body, although it was not as “Mennonites" 
that they were invited to come to England, since it is known that persons of 
this faith were severely persecuted in England in the reigns of Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth along with other nonconformists. 

The persecutions of the Mennonites were due to the fact that in all countries, 
Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, church and state were united and dissenters 
were not tolerated. The number of Mennonites martyred is very great. Their 
Book of Martyrs (First German Edition, Ephrata, Pa., 1749; First English 
Edition, Lancaster, Pa., 1837; Second English Edition, Elkhart, Ind., 1886) 
is a ponderous volume. In the Netherlands the persecution was very severe, 
but by the second decade after Menno Simons' death his followers had increased 
to respectable numbers, since in many places the authorities had been slow 
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to carry out the decrees against them. The very presence of these numerous 
Mennonites proved the error of the supposition that the best interest of the 
state demands the toleration of only one creed within its realm. Holland 
became the first country to throw this principle overboard and grant religious 
freedom. After the founder of the Dutch Republic, William of Orange, had 
embraced the Reformed faith he ordered the cessation of persecution there 
(in 1577). 

In Switzerland the persecution continued well into the seventeenth century. 
The last martyr was Hans Landis, the most prominent Mennonite bishop of that 
time, who was beheaded at Zurich in 1614. Thereafter many were imprisoned 
and some sentenced to the galleys. 

After the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) Mennonites were permitted to settle 
in the Palatinate, in South Germany. Many fled to this province from Switzer- 
land. When Wniiam Penn acquired Pennsylvania from the English Crown, he 
offered a home to all who were persecuted for their faith. The Mennonite 
pioneers in America were 13 families from Crefeld, Germany, who came on the 
ship Concord, in 1683, and settled at Germantown, now a part of Philadelphia. 
During the eighteenth century many Swiss Mennonites emigrated to Penn- 
sylvania. They were for the most part poor. Their brethren in Holland formed 
an organization for the aid of those who did not have the means to go to America 
and contributed liberally for this purpose. Practically all the so-called Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch Mennonites are of Swiss descent. As their numbers increased 
during the first third of the eighteenth century, the Mennonites spread northward 
and westward from Germantown into Lancaster, Bucks, Berks, Montgomery, 
and other counties in Pennsylvania, and southward to Virginia, and from these 
original settlements they have since spread to western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and farther west, and to Canada. As these early settlers 
came in contact with the Indians, they often found that their nonresistant 
principles served as a better protection than the rifles and stockades of most of 
the settlers, and there are but few records of injury of any kind inflicted upon 
them by the Indian tribes. 

Since their settlement in this country a number of minor divisions have taken 
place among the Mennonites, occasioned by divergent views on some questions, 
but of late years the feeling has developed among nearly all branches that closer 
union and cooperation along certain, common lines of gospel work would be 
desirable. 

DOCTRINE 

At a conference of some of the Mennonite ^oups in the Netherlands held at 
Dort, Holland, in 1632, a compilation of previous confessions of faith was made 
and called “A Declaration of the Chief Articles of our Common Christian Paith.” 
This confession, containing 18 articles, was later accepted by the Alsatian Men- 
nonites and is accepted by the great majority of the American Mennonite churches 
today - 

A brief summary of these articles includes the following: 

God the Creator of all things; the fall of man, through his disobedience; his 
restoration through the promise of the coming of Christ; the Advent of 
Christ, the Son of God; redemption has been purchased by His death on the 
cross for all mankind, from the time of Adam to the end of the world, who 
shall have believed on and obeyed Christ. 

The law of Christ is contained in the Gospel, by obedience to which alone 
humanity is saved- Repentance and conversion, or complete change of life, 
without which no outward obedience to Gospel requirements will avail to 
please God, is necessary to salvation. All who have repented of their sins and 
believed on Christ as the Saviour, and in heart and life accept His command- 
ments, are born again. As such they obey the command to be baptized with 
water as a public testimony of their faith, are members of the Church of 
Jesus Christ, and are incorporated into the communion of the saints on earth. 
By partaking of the Lord’s Supper the members express a common union with 
one another and a fellowship of love for and faith in Jesus Christ. The 
washing of the saints’ feet is an ordinance instituted, and its perpetual 
observance commanded, by Christ. The state of matrimony is honorable 
between those spiritually kindred, and such alone can marry “in the Lord.’' 

The civil government is a part of God’s ministry, and members are not per- 
mitted to despise, blaspheme, or resist the government, but must be subject to 
it in all things and obedient to all its commands that do not militate against 
the will and law of God, and should pray earnestly for the government and its 
welfare, and in behalf of their country. Christ has forbidden His followers the 
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use of carnal force in resisting evil and the seeking of revenge for evil treat- 
ment. Love for enemies cannot be shown by acts of hatred and revenge, but 
by deeds of love and good will. The use of all oaths is forbidden, as contrary 
to God's will, though simple affirmation is allowed. 

Those who willfully sin against God are to be excluded from the rights and 
privileges of the church, but are to be kindly exhorted to amend their ways, 
the object of expulsion being the amendment, not the destruction, of the 
offender, and for the benefit of the church. Those who, on account of their 
obstinacy, are finally reproved and expelled from the church, because 
separated from God, must also be shunned socially, “that the openly obstinate 
and reprobate one may not defile others in the church," though in case of 
need they are to be kindly cared for, and admonished as those in need of 
spiritual help. 

At the end of earth and earthly existence, all those who have lived and shall 
then be living are to be changed in a moment at the sound of the last trump, 
and are to appear before the judgment seat of Christ, where the good shall be 
separated from the evil; the good to enter into the heavenly joys prepared for 
them, the evil to depart forever from God’s presence and mercy into the place 
prepared for the devil and his servants. 

To the conviction that some of the requirements of civil law are contrary to the 
teachings of Christ is largely due the fact that the Mennonites have suifered so 
severely in past centuries, and have often been charged with being “clannish.” 

The Lord’s Supper is observed twice a year in nearly all the congregations, and 
the great majority of them also observe the ordinance of washing the saints’ feet 
in connection with and immediately after the Lord’s Supper. In nearly all the 
Mennonite bodies baptism is by pouring. 

ORGANIZATION 

With two exceptions the form of church government in the different bodies of 
the Mennonites is the same. The local church is autonomous, deciding all 
matters affecting itself. District or State conferences are established, in most 
cases, to which appeals may be made; otherwise the authority of the congregation 
or of a committee appointed by the congregation is final. All decisions of State 
or district conferences are presented to the individual congregation for ratifica- 
tion. The divinely appointed offices of the Church of Christ are held to be those 
of bishop (sometimes called elder), minister (pastor or evangelist), and almoner 
(deacon). The ministers are generally self-supporting, sharing the farming life 
or other occupations of the Mennonite communities. Besides these there are 
officers for the administration of Sunday schools, young people’s meetings, etc., 
where these are organized. 

STATISTICS 

The denominations grouped as Mennonite bodies in 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906 
are listed on pages 1005 and 1006, with the principal statistics as reported 
for the four periods. 

As will be noted, there have been a number of changes in the names of the 
denominations, occasioned partly by changes in the bodies themselves, partly by 
a better classification. The Bruderhof Mennonite Church is now known as 
the Hutterian Brethren, Mennonites; the Central Illinois Conference has dropped 
the “Illinois”; the Schellenberger Brueder-Gemeinde is now the Mennonite 
Brethren Church of North America; and the Nebraska and Minnesota Confer- 
ence of Mennonites became the Defenseless Mennonite Brethren in Christ of 
North America and is now the Evangelical Mennonite Brethren Conference. 
The Amish Mennonite Church of 1906 has been consolidated with the Mennonite 
Church, but in its place has appeared the Conservative Amish Mennonite Church, 
while the Old Amish Mennonite Church has become the Old Order Amish Men- 
nonite Church. The Stauffer Mennonites, since 1926, have been divided into 
two groups, the new division being known as Weaver Mennonites. This new 
body has been included with the Unaffiliated Mennonites in 1936. The Unaf- 
filiated Mennonite Congregations, shown for the first time in 1926, conemrise 
various bodies of Mennonites who adhere to the tenets of the Confession of Faith 
adopted by the Mennonites at Dort in 1632, but have not affiliated themselves 
with any of the organized conferences. The title “Defenseless Mennonites” has 
been expanded in 1936 to the full title “Conference of the Defenseless Mennonites 
of North America.” 
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These statistics were compiled from schedules sent directly to the Bureau by 
the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the data relate to these churches 
only. 

In view of the influence exerted by the Amish Mennonites in the development 
of the Mennonite bodies, a preliminary statement of the movement is given 
following the summary of statistics and preceding the statement of the Mennonite 
Church with which the Amish Mennonite Church as an ecclesiastical body has 
been consolidated. 


SUMMAKY OF STATISTICS FOR THE MeNNONITE BoDIES, 1936, 1926, 1916, AND 1906 


DENOMINATION AND CENSUS TEAR 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of members 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

1 

t 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Scholars 

1936 









Total for the group 

913 

114,387 

692 

S 4, 759, 632 

886 

81,111,116 

685 

118, 136 

Mennonite Church 

342 

46,301 

274 

1, 809, 535 

330 

319, 962 

285 

52,070 

Hutterian Brethren, Mennonites 

6 

501 

3 

3,700 

4 

2, 585 

6 

428 

Conservative Amish Mennonite Church. 

20 

2,538 

18 

52, 750 

18 

10,357 

15 

2,623 

Old Order Amish Mennonite Church. 

lOO 

I 9,887 

4 

16, 000 

50 

10,992 

20 

1,366 

Church of God in Christ (Mennonite).. 

20 

2,024 

15 

39, 615 

19 

8,048 

16 

1, 689 

Old Order Mennonite Church (Wisler).. 

20 

1, 822 

19 

54, 200 

18 

3, 536 



Reformed Mennonite Church..'. 

27 

1, 044 

26 

85; 900 

26 

is ; 718 



General Conference of the Mennonite 






Church of North America. 

142 

26,535 

128 

1, 308, 800 

141 

311, 207 

127 

25, 778 

Evangehcal Mennonite Brethren Con- 









ference 

10 

1,184 

9 

62, 200 

10 

15, 552 

10 

1, 684 

Mennonite Brethren m Christ 

112 

7,841 

101 

706,970 

112 

210, 593 

104 

11,399 

Mennonite Brethren Church of North 









Ame/ica 

55 

7,595 

52 

297, 612 

55 

105, 062 

51 

9,080 

Krimmer Mennonite Brueder-Gemeinde. 

12 

1,283 

8 

52, 550 

12 

10, 036 

11 

1, 636 

MoTirmTiitA TCIeinp. Gempinde 

2 

275 





2 

92 

Central Conference of Mennonites 

26 

3,434 

21 

175, 600 

26 

48, 647 

26 

3, 332 

Conference of the Defenseless Mennon- 









ites of North America 

12 

1,432 

10 

72, 000 

10 

29, 741 

10 

1, 663 

Ptanffer A/rpnnnnitp Churnh 

2 

161 







Unaffiliated Mennonite Congregations.. 

5 

480 

4 1 

22, 200 

5 

6,080 

2 

396 

1936 









Total for the group 

826 

87,164 

680 

4,453,613 

781 

1,270, 067 

631 

87, 897 

Mennonite Church 

295 

34,039 

264 

1, 565, 800 

279 I 

320, 151 

261 

37, 788 

Hutterian Brethren, Mennonites 

6 

700 

5 

19, 000 

3 

9, 645 

3 

115 

Conservative Amish Mennonite Church. 

7 

691 

7 

16, 845 

5 

2, 718 

6 

871 

Old Order Amish Mennonite Church, _. 

71 

6,006 

5 

20, 300 

35 

8, on 

13 

898 

Church of God in Christ (Mennonite). . 

26 

1,832 

18 

78, 850 

18 

7,705 

8 

436 

Old Order Mennonite Church (Wisler). 

19 

2,227 

18 

68,700 

12 

2,504 



'DofrtrmoH IVTonTYr^TiitA GluTrpTi 

31 

1, 117 

28 

108,800 

27 

20,565 



XVviUl XXluVj. XVXvXJtJUlV-^i-lAllV N../JhIU.A VAIh.-- 

General Conference of the Mennonite 








Church of North America 

136 

21, 582 

130 

1,212,350 

131 

378,794 

130 

23, 537 

Defenseless Mennonites 

10 

1,060 

10 

87,200 

10 

37,001 

10 

1, 386 

Mennonite Brethren in Christ 

99 

5,882 

90 

544,643 

96 

229, 803 

93 

8,560 

Mennonite Brethren Church of North 









America 

61 

6,484 

49 

318,920 i 

54 

118, 384 

50 

7,575 

Krimmer Brueder-Gemeinde 

14 

797 

14 

54, 105 

14 

13, 543 

14 

1, 182 

Mennonite Kleine Gemeinde 

4 

214 

4 

6,700 

4 

486 

3 

150 

Central Conference of Mennonites 

29 

3, 124 

24 

263,000 

29 

100, 747 

28 

3,614 

Conference of the Defenseless Mennon- , 









ites of North America 

9 

818 

9 

60,900 

9 

14, 680 

8 

1, 416 


4 

243 

2 

4,600 

1 

180 



Q(/aUlX(3r iyxt3XlJJ.UlJ.AlC? vJJJUXUJJ- -- --------- 

Unaffiliated Mennonite Congregations.. 1 

6 

348 

3 

23,000 

4 

6, 150 

4 

370 
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SXJMMAEY OF STATISTICS FOB THE MeNNONITE BodIES, 1936, 1926, 1916, AND 

1906 — Continued 



'o 

1 

VALUE OP CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 



§ 








a-s 

a 



6 


i 


DENOMINATION AND CENSUS YEAR 

§ 

o 

^ bC 


tjj 
w d 


^ bc 
SP fl 





o a 

4^ 


"S 


s 





d 

e o 

1 

sa 

CS 



a 

r3 

.CJ 

a 

d 

a 


1 



I? 

O 


O 

<1 

o 

CQ 

1916 









Total for the group 

835 

79, 363 

661 

S2, 292, 424 

664 

8508, 972 

626 

79, 426 

Mennonite Ohurch 

107~ 

34. 965 

276 

1, 014, 246 

281 

156, 069 

270 

37, 096 

Huttenan Brethren 

17 

982 

12 

11, 100 

11 

3,517 

14 

605 

Conservative Amish Mennonite Church. 

13 

1, 066 

12 

20, 060 

11 

882 

Old Order Amish Mennonite Churchy. 

88 

7,665 



4 

406 

5 

242 

Church of God in Christ (Mennonite) __ 

21 

1, 125 

14 

23, 815 

17 

6, 333 

10 

675 

Old Order Mennonite Church (Wisler). 

22 

1,608 

18 

43, 900 

5 

185 



Reformed Mennonite Church 

General Conference of Mennonites of 

29 

1, 281 

29 

85, 965 

27 

5,606 

105 

17, 694 

North America 

113 

15,407 

106 

544, 660 

107 

149, 237 

Defenseless Mennonites 

11 

854 

11 

33, 500 

10 

10, 241 

10 

1, 423 

Mennonite Brethren in Christ. 

Mennonite Brethren Church of North 

108 

4,737 

91 

223, 648 

105 

91, 317 

101 

63 

7,755 

7,716 

America 

53 

5,127 

47 

131, 605 

63 

38, 101 

Elrimmer Brueder-Gemeinde 

13 

894 

12 

31, 700 

13 

13, 075 

13 

1, 656 

Kleine Gememde - 

3 

171 

2 

3, 200 

2 

25 

4 

66 

Central Conference of Mennonites 

Conference of the Defenseless Mennon- 

1 

2,101 

16 

91, 500 

17 

12 

21, 621 

8, 239 

16 

14 

2,059 

1, 767 

ites of North America 

15 

1, 171 

12 

30, 625 

MeriTionites. _ 

5 

209 

3 

3, 000 





1906 









Total for the group — 

604 

64,798 

497 

1, 237, 134 



411 

44,922 

Mennonite Church 

220 

18,674 

202 

600, 112 



166 

15, 798 

Bruderhof Mennonite Ohurch 

8 

275 

8 

9, 100 



64 

6, 367 

Amish Mennonite Church 

57 

7,640 

52 

122, 275 



Old Amish Mennonite Church 

46 

5,043 

4 

6, 700 



6 

493 

Reformed Mennonite Church 

34 

2,079 

29 

62, 650 



.... 


General Conference of Mennonites of 







84 

12, 472 

North America 

90 

11, 661 

84 

303, 400 



Church of God in Christ (Mennonite).. 

18 

562 

2 

1,600 





Old (Wisler) Mennonite Church 

9 

655 

9 

17, 950 



13 

1, 102 

Defenseless Mennonites 

14 

967 

13 

16, 800 



Mennonite Brethren in Christ 

68 

2,801 

67 

140, 747 



69 

3, 720 

Bundes Oonferenz der Mennoniten 









Brueder-Gemeinde; 








680 

Krimmer Brueder-Gemeinde 

6 

708 

6 

17,900 



6 

Schellenberger Brueder-Gemeinde. . 

13 

1,825 

13 

13,000 



13 

2, 650 

Central Illinois Conference of Mennon- 







12 

958 

ites 

Nebraska and Minnesota Conference of 

13 

1, 363 

12 1 

25, 900 

' 


8 

782 

IVfftTinnnites _ . 

8 

545 

6 

9,000 













AMISH MENNONITE MOVEMENT 

Jacob Amman, or Amen, whose name gave the term ^'Amish^^ to the movement, 
was a young Mennonite bishop of Alsace, France, in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century. There was a tendency on the part of many of the Mennonites 
of the time, during the interval of rest from persecution, to become lax in their 
religious life and discipline. Amman was the acknowledged leader of those who 
held to the strict letter of Menno Simons’ teachings and the literal interpretation 
of several points of doctrine presented in the Confession of Faith, adopted at 
the Conference held at Dort, Holland, in 1632. Maintaining that, because they 
were not literally and rigorously carried out, some^ of the articles of the^ con- 
fession were a dead letter with many of the congregations, he traveled extensively, 
laboring especially to impress the Mennonite congregations with the need of 
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observing certain articles of the Confession of Faith. The special point of 
divergence between his followers and the other Mennonites was in regard to the 
exercise of the ban, or excommunication of disobedient members, as taught in 
I Corin-^ians y, 9-11; II Thessalonians m, 14; Titus in, 10, and incorporated 
in the Confession of Faith, The Amish party interpreted these passages as 
daily life and the daily table; while the others understood them to 
mean simply the exclusion of expelled members from the communion table. 

In 1690 two bishops, Amman and Blank, acted as a committee to investigate 
conditions in Switzerland and southern Germany. As those accused of laxity in 
the particulars mentioned did not appear when called upon to answer the charges 
preferred against them, the Amish leaders expelled them. They in turn dis- 
owned the Amish party, and the separation was completed in 1693. Some time 
after this, Amman and his followers made overtures for a reconciliation and 
union of the two factions, but these were rejected, and it remained for the closing 
years of the nineteenth century, almost exactly two centuries later, to see the 
steps taken that virtually reunited the two bodies, or the main part of each, for 
in the meantime there had been other divisions between the extreme elements of 
both. 

At about the time of the separation, the migration of Mennonites from Europe 
to the crown lands acquired by William Penn in America began to assume large 
proportions, and included many of the Amish Mennonites, who settled in what 
now comprises Lancaster, Mifflin, Somerset, Lawrence, Cambria, and Union 
counties, in Pennsylvania. From Pennsylvania the Amish Mennonites moved 
with the westward tide of migration into Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska, and 
other States. There sas also a large exodus from Pennsylvania and from Europe 
direct to Canada, principally to the section westward of the large tract acquired 
by the early Mennonite settlers in Waterloo County, Ontario. 

Toward the middle of the nineteenth century a growing sentiment in favor of 
closer relations between the two main bodies of Mennonites became manifest. 
Many prominent men on both sides, feeling that the division of 1693 .was an error 
for which both sides were more or less to blame, used their influence toward a 
reconciliation. The establishment in 1864 of a religious periodical, and later 
the pubVcation of other religious literature, for the benefit of, and supported 
by, both the Mennonite Church and the Amish Mennonites, naturally drew them 
into closer relationship. Cne result was the revival in both branches of direct 
evangelistic and missionary effort, which had been largely neglected ever since 
the migration from Europe to America. In this resumption of long neglected 
activities denominational l^ines between the two bodies were disregarded. The 
establishment also of a common church school, in the closing decade of the last 
century, brought the most prominent men and ablest thinkers, as well as the 
young people of both parties, into one working body. Almost simultaneous 
with this, and as a natural result of it, was the establishment in 1898 of a General 
Conference, in which each*body was accorded equal rights in all things pertain- 
ing to conference work. Subsequently, as stated above, the three conferences 
reported 1906 as Amish Mennonite became identified with the Mennonite 
Church, 1 and the term as used at present refers to the two main branches — Con- 
servative and Cld Order — which still retain some of the beliefs and practices 
which were the basis of the separation. 

1 SCO Conservative Amish Mennonite Church, p. 1023, and Old Order Amish Mennonite Church, p. 
1028 
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STATISTICS 

Summary for tlie United States, with, urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Mennonite Church for the year 1936 is presented 
in table 1 , which shows also the distribution of these figures between urban and 
rural territory. 

The membership of this body consists of communicant members of the local 
congregations, who have made confession of faith and have been baptized. 


Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Clmrches (local organizations), number 

Members, number - 

Average membership per church.. 

Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female.. 

S ex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years 2 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936. 

Constructed, wholly or m part, in 1936.. 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting ‘'no debt" 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries. 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest. 
All other current expenses, including interest. 

Local relief and chanty, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools ; 

Churches reporting, number 

Ofheers and teachers 

Scholars 

Summer vacation Bible schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars .* 

Weekday religious schools : 

Churches reporting, number... 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


PEHCENT OF 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

342 

53 

289 

15.5 

84.5 

46, 301 

6, 431 

39, 870 

13.9 

86.1 

135 

121 

138 



21, 201 

2,872 

18, 329 

13.5 

86 5 

23, 823 

3, 508 

20, 315 

14.7 

86.3 

1, 277 

51 

1, 226 

4.0 

96.0 

89 0 

81.9 

90.2 



1,292 

278 

1, 014 

21.5 

78.5 

39, 562 

5, 878 

33, 684 

14 9 

85.1 

5,447 

275 

5, 172 

5.0 

95.0 

3.2 

4.5 

3.0 



314 

46 

268 

14.6 

85.4 

274 

43 

231 

15 7 

84.3 

$1, 809, 535 

$388, 436 

$1, 421,099 

21.5 

78.5 

$1,616,262 

$281, 146 

$1, 335,116 

17.4 

82.6 

$193, 273 

$107, 290 

$85, 983 

65.5 

44.5 

$6, 604 

$9, 033 

$6, 152 



17 

6 

11 



$18, 697 

$10,913 

$7, 784 

68.4 

41.6 

238 

30 

208 

12.6 

87.4 

24 

17 

7 



23 

16 

7 



$82, 475 

$69, 125 

$13, 350 

83.8 

16.2 

330 

51 

279 

15.6 

84.5 

$319, 962 

$65, 164 

$254, 798 

20.4 

79.6 

$9, 736 

$7, 353 

$2, 383 

76.5 

24.6 

$17, 639 

$5, 700 

$11, 939 

32.3 

67.7 

$26, 914 

$5, 903 

$21, on 

21.9 

78.1 

$34, 117 

$2, 820 

$31, 297 

8.3 

91.7 

$58, 871 

$18, 216 

$40, 655 

30.9 

69.1 

$38, 651 

$8, 469 

$30, 182 

21.9 

78.1 

$34, 573 

$4, 505 

$30, 068 

13 0 

87.0 

$33, 920 

$4, 036 

$29, 884 

11.9 

88 1 

$47, 633 

$5, 977 

$41, 656 

12 6 

87.6 

$17, 90S 

$2, 185 

$15, 723 

12.2 

87.8 

$970 

$1, 278 

$913 



285 

49 

236 

17.2 

82.8 

5,961 

993 

4,968 

16.7 

83.3 

52, 070 

9, 071 

42, 999 

17.4 

82.6 

102 

31 

71 

30.4 

69.6 

1, 183 

412 

771 

34.8 

66.2 

13, 327 

4, 508 

8,819 

33.8 

66.2 

13 

4 

9 



87 

34 

63 



1,432 

368 

1, 074 

26.0 

76.0 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

2 Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Comparative data, 1906-86. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary’ of the available statistics of the iMeiinoriite Church for the 
census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 

1930 

1926 

1916 

1906 J 

Churches (local organizations), number... 

342 

295 

307 

277 

Increase 2 over preceding census. 





Number _ 

47 

— 12 

30 


Percent 

15 9 

-3 9 

10 S 


Members, number 

46, 301 

34, 039 

34, 965 

26,314 

Increase 2 over preceding census: 

Number 

12, 2G2 

— 920 

S, G51 


Percent 

36 0 

-2 6 

32 9 


Average membership per church.. 

135 

115 

114 

95 

Church edifices, number 

314 

270 

285 

259 

Value — number reporting __ 

274 

264 

276 

254 

Amount reported 

$1, 809, 535 

$1, 565, 800 

$1,014,246 

$622, 387 

Average value per church-- 

$6, 604 

$5, 931 

$3, 675 

$2, 450 

Debt — number reporting 

17 

9 

16 

13 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

$18, 697 

24 

$6, SS6 

$12, 562 

$2, 536 

Value — number reporting 

23 

18 

11 

5 

Amount reported - 

$82, 475 

$S6, 750 

1 $20, 750 

$0, 700 

Expenditures : 



1 


Churches reporting, number 

330 

279 

281 


Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

$319, 962 
$9, 736 
$17, 639 

$320, 151 

$156, 069 

— 

Repairs and improvements — 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, including interest 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

$26, 914 
$34, 117 
.‘RSS, 871 
$38, 651 
$34, 573 

1 $150,589 

1 

$71, S6S 


Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

$33, 920 
$47,633 
$17, 908 

> $169,087 

$84, 201 


Not classified — 


$475 



Average expenditure per church 

$970 

$1, 147 

$555 


Sunday schools : 





Churches reporting, number 

285 

261 

270 

210 

Officers and teachers 

5,961 

4, 252 

4,130 

2,765 

Scholars - - - 

52, 070 

37, 788 

37, 096 

22, 165 


1 Figures for 1906 include the Amish Mennonite Church, united since 1906 with the Mennonite Church. 

2 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Mennonite 
Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number and mem- 
bership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or rural 
territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. Table 4 
gives for selected States the number and membership of the churches for the four 
census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as 
“under 13 years of age’' and “13 years of age and over.” Table 5 shows the value 
of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices for 1936. 
Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current 
expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the 
financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 6 
and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value 
and expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each conference in the Men- 
nonite Church, the more important statistical data for 1936 shown by States in 
the preceding tables, including number of churches, membership, value and debt 
on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 


275310 — 41 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territort, Membership bt Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

number of 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

■3 

Total 

Urban 

*3 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 
100 females i 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

TJnited States 

842 

53 

289 

48,301 

8,431 

39, 870 

21,201 

28, 823 

1, 277 

89.0 

285 

5, 961 

52, 070 

Middle Atlantic: 















1 


1 

189 


189 

99 

90 



1 

19 

283 

Pennsylvania.. 

127 

23 

104 

20, 646 

3,333 

17, 213 

9, 160 

10, 531 

855 

87.0 

109 

2,700 

24, 150 

E. N. Central: 














Ohio 

SO 

5 

25 

6,114 

574 

5,540 

2,783 

3, 026 

305 

92.0 

26 

664 

6,444 


19 

6 

13 

3. 922 

1, 163 

2,759 

1,848 

2,074 


89.1 

17 

470 

4,424 


16 

5 

11 

2,289 

'453 

i;836 

L 110 

1 ; 179 


94. 1 

16 

315 

2 ; 588 

Michigan 

11 

1 

10 

1, 016 

58 

958 

'486 

'530 


91.7 

10 

159 

i, 382 


1 


1 

26 


26 

12 

14 



1 

8 

42 

W. N. Central: 















2 


2 

90 


90 

44 

46 



2 

23 

123 


8 

1 

7 

2,201 

69 

2,132 

1,088 

1,113 


97.8 

6 

199 

1, 795 

Missouri . 

12 

1 

11 

'646 

51 

595 

' 294 

352 


83.5 

12 

142 

837 

North Dakota 

4 


4 

187 


187 

64 

57 

66 


4 

44 

266 

Nebraska 

9 

1 

8 

1,332 

35 

1, 297 

643 

689 


93.3 

8 

185 

1,617 

Kansas 

14 

3 

11 

i;431 

162 

i;269 

683 

748 


91.3 

13 

252 

i;713 

South Atlantic: 











Delaware 

1 


1 

41 


41 

20 

21 



1 

11 

60 

Maryland 

15 


15 

1, 031 


1, 031 

467 

564 


82.8 

12 

157 

1, 457 

Virginia. 

32 


32 

2 ; 520 


2,520 

1, 139 

1, 381 


82.5 

17 

219 

1 , 927 

West Virginia 

8 


8 

'303 


303 

' 115 

' 188 


61.2 

5 

37 

'310 

E. S. Central: 














Tennessee 

2 

1 

1 

32 

19 

13 

12 

20 



2 

13 

100 

Mississippi 

1 


1 

56 


56 

28 

28 



1 

11 

81 

W. S. Central: 














Louisiana 

2 

1 

1 

27 

9 

18 

14 

13 



1 

6 

20 

Oklahoma 

3 


3 

187 


187 

88 

99 



2 

22 

58 

Texas 

2 


2 

31 


31 

17 

14 



1 

8 

27 

Mountain: 














Montana _ 

3 


3 

153 


163 

84 

69 



2 

22 

131 

Idaho _ 

3 

i 

2 

226 

87 

139 

116 

110 


105.6 

3 

47 

278 

Colorado _ 

6 

1 

4 

m 

163 

321 

219 

266 


82.6 

4 

76 

643 

pacific: 














Oregon 

8 

2 

6 

1, 052 

183 

869 

493 

608 

61 

97.0 

8 

131 

1, 282 

California 

3 

1 

2 

169 

72 

97 

75 

94 



1 

22 

132 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 4. — Number and Membership op CHURCBtES, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGKAPmC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBEE OF CHUECHES 

NUMBEE OF MEMBEES 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE 

1, 1936 

1936 

1926 

1916 

19061 

1936 

1926 

1916 

19061 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

13* 

United States 

342 

295 

807 

277 

48,301 

34,039 

34,985 

28,814 

1,292 

39, 582 

6,447 

3.2 

Middle Atlantic: 













Pennsylvania 

127 

119 

121 

95 

20,546 

16, 310 

16,044 

11, 062 

385 

17,574 

2,587 

2.1 

E. N. Centeal: 













Ohio 

30 

25 

37 

31 

6,114 

4,462 

5,297 

5,242 

1 187 

5, 832 

95 

3.1 

Indiana 

19 

20 

18 

22 

3,922 

3,247 

2,903 

2,216 

1 208 

3,714 


5.3 

Illinois 

16 

14 

14 

15 

2,289 

1^822 

i;757 

1,765 

81 

i;906 

302 

4.1 

Minhigan. 

11 

9 j 

8 

8 

1, 016 

687 

509 

491 

40 

976 


3.9 

W. N. Centeal: 












Iowa 1 

8 

5 

7 

7 

2,201 

982 

1, 399 

691 

52 

2,149 


2.4 

Missouri 

12 

13 

14 

10 

'646 

677 

'734 

709 

38 

'488 

120 

7.2 

North Dakota 

4 

3 

4 

2 

187 

110 

194 

129 

4 

117 

66 

3.3 

Nebraska i 

9 

4 

8 

6 

1,332 

629 

1, 060 

459 

8 

852 

472 

.9 

Kansas 

14 

9 

12 

12 

1,431 

828 

1, 060 

638 

98 

1,333 


6.8 

South Atlantic; I 











Maryland 

15 

12 

8 

17 

1,031 

813 

696 

713 

28 

1,003 


2.7 

Virginia 

32 

27 

24 

24 

2,520 

1,894 

1, 668 

999 

61 

792 

1,677 

6.0 

West Virginia 

8 

10 

7 

11 

303 

227 

226 

331 

12 

259 

32 

4.4 

W S. Centeal; 













Oklahoma. . 

3 

2 

4 

4 

187 

85 

157 

157 

s 

179 


4.3 

Mountain: 

1 












Montana 

3 

2 



153 

39 



1 

152 


.7 

Idaho 

3 

2 



226 

104 ‘ 



13 

213 


6.8 

Cnlorado _ ^ 

5 

5 

4 

3 

484 

400 

273 

169 

20 

464 


4.1 

Pacitic: 



1 









Oregon.--— 

8 

5 

6 

4 

1, 052 

494 

628 

278 

45 

1,007 


4 3 

California 

3 




169 




4 

100 

65 

3.8 

Other States. 

3 12 

9 

11 

6 

492 

229 

360 

265 

9 

452 

31 

2.0 


1 Figures include the Amish Mennonifce Church. 

2 Based on membership with age classification reported. 

2 Includes 2 churches in each of the following States — Minnesota, Tennessee, Louisiana, and Texas; and 
1 in each of the following— -New York, Wisconsin, Delaware, and MissiSwSippi. 
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Table 5, — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num- 
ber of 
church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

debt on church 

EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PAR- 
SONAGES 

Churches 

reporting 

Jlmount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States,.. 

342 

314 

274 

SI, 809, 586 

17 

$18,697 

23 

$82, 475 

Middle Atlantic. 









Pennsylvania 

127 

124 

104 

950, 948 

2 

6, 350 

9 

43, 800 

E. N Central: 









Ohio 

30 

31 

26 

192, 773 

3 

2,914 

2 

(0 

Indiana 

19 

18 

18 

132, 500 

1 

2, 800 

3 

9, 625 

Illinois 

16 

14 

14 

98, 694 

1 

300 

1 

(0 


11 

10 

9 

42, 250 

3 

3, 400 



W N. Central: 







loiva 

8 

8 

8 

57, 000 

2 

618 



Missouri 

12 

9 

9 

91,000 

1 

700 



North Dakota 

4 

3 

3 

3' 400 





Nebraska 

9 

8 

8 

14' 125 

1 

70 



NansfiR 

14 

13 

12 

37 ; 880 



1 

(0 

South Atlantic. 







Maryland 

15 

i 10 

10 

53, 700 



1 

0) 

Virginia 

32 

31 

19 

58, 500 




West Virginia 

8 

5 

6 

3,700 



2 

(9 

W. S. Central: 







Oklahoma 

3 

3 

3 

3,700 





Mountain- 








Colorado 

5 

5 

5 

15, 200 



1 

0) 

Pacific: 







Oregon 

s 

7 

7 

27, 000 

1 

600 



Other States 

21 

15 

2 14 

27, 165 

2 

945 

3 

29, 050 


1 Amount included in figures for “Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual 
church 

2 Includes 2 churches in each of the following States— Minnesota, Tennessee, Montana, Idaho, and Cali- 
fornia, and 1 in each of the following— Delaware, 3M ississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


EXPENDITURES 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

and state 

Total I 
number of > 

1 churches | 

! 

{ 

1 

I Churches 1 
I reporting ^ 

' i 

Total 1 
amount i 

! 

1 Pastors’ 

, salaries 

! 

i Another 
{ salaries 

Repairs and 
; improve- 
! ments 

United States 

342 

330 

1 

i $319, 962 

$9, 736 

1 817,639 

$26, 914 

Middle Atlantic: ^ 



1 1 



1 

Pennsylvania 

127 

124 1 

1 120, 2S7 

2, 067 , 

8,013 

8, 721 

East North Central: 


! 


1 1 



Ohio - 

30 

30 i 

65, 132 

1,595 

, 2, 2SS 

2,827 

Indiana 

19 

19 

! 27, 841 

1,675 

1, 068 

3,000 

Illinois 

16 

16 

i 30, 6S6 

2, 614 

1, 593 

4,403 

Michigan 

11 

11 

7,263 

^ 267 

1, 304 

580 

West North Central: 
Iowa 

8 

8 

12,888 

3, 307 


445 

Missouri - 

12 

11 

300 

24 

120 

North Dakota 

4 

4 

1, 370 

1 5,611 

13, 068 


69 

42 

Nebraska 

9 

8 


481 

304 

Kansas 

14 

14 

559 

445 

2, 499 

South Atlantic: 







Maryland 

15 

13 

6,849 

70 

160 

774 

Virginia 

32 

29 

9,000 

210 

467 

713 

West Virgmia 

8 

7 

800 

250 

210 

10 

West South Central- 







Oklahoma 

3 

3 

1,471 


90 

287 

Mountain 




Montana 

3 

3 

997 

50 

21 

35 

Idaho 

3 

3 

1, 463 


120 

250 

Colorado 

5 

5 

2,338 


276 

147 

Pacific: 




Oregon 

8 

7 

4, 304 

1, 771 


480 

498 

California 

3 

3 

321 

50 

60 

Other States 

12 

1 12 

3, 516 

25 

1, 066 

350 


1 Includes 2 churches in each of the followmg States— Minnesota, Tennessee, Louisiana, and Texas, and 
1 m each of the following— New York, Wisconsin, Delaw^are, and Mississippi. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936— Continaed 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reportmg] 

EXPENDITURES— continued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, 
excludmg 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

mcludmg 

mterest 

Local 
relief and : 
charity ■ 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To 

general 

head- 

quarters 

All other 
purposes 

XTnited States 

$34. 117 

$68, 871 

$38,661 

$34, 673 

$38, 920 

$47,633 

$17, 908 

Middle Atlantic; 








Pennsylvania 

390 

25,002 

20,097 

13,478 

14,333 

21, 952 

6,234 

East North Central; 








Ohio.- 

28, 300 

7,884 

4,392 

2,814 

4, 467 

8, 576 

1,989 

Indiana 

2,253 

4, 961 

2,567 

1, 681 

1,695 

6, 931 

2,010 

Dlinois-- 

300 

5,922 

3,989 

6, 198 

2,012 

2,688 

1, 967 

Michigan 

1, 130 

1,695 

813 

353 

302 

897 

502 

West North Central; 








Iowa - 

136 

2,771 

1, 107 

2,020 

2,836 

2,257 

736 

Missouri 

239 

1, 206 

283 

289 

211 

635 


North nakota 


'157 

40 

569 

213 

255 

25 

Nebraska 

268 

870 

486 

1, 292 

1,053 

331 

526 

Kansas 


2,594 

1, 118 

2,230 

2,083 

925 

615 

South Atlantic; 







Maryland 


716 

1, 662 

538 

1, 754 

175 

1, 000 

Virginia 

900 

1,117 

936 

2,228 

1, 524 

268 

637 

Wftst Virgfinia 


314 

16 





West South Central; 








Oklahoma __ 


162 

80 

28 

33 

457 

334 

Mountain: 








Montana 


384 

125 

106 

66 

210 


Idaho 


486 

56 

203 

132 

12 

198 

Gnlnradn 


405 

246 

494 

145 

466 

159 

Pacific: 








Oregon 


946 

531 

531 

706 

107 

505 

California- 

201 

301 

20 

446 

190 

25 

167 

Other States 


978 

87 

75 

165 

466 

304 
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Table 7. — Nttmbee and Membership op Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Conferences, 
1936 



o 

t-i 

CD 

S 

a> 

1 

<o 

Fl 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH EDIFICES 

DEBT OK 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

CONFEKENCE 

Total nun 
churcl 

*0 

jd 

1 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

1 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Scholars 

Total 

342 

46, 301 

274 

$1, 809, 535 

17 

$18,697 

830 

$319, 962 

285 

52,070 

Alberta-Saskatchewan _ 

Dakota-Montana 

Ohio Mennonite and Eastern 

1 

8 

66 

350 

1 

6 

} 1 11, 100 



1 r 
8 

J J 2,614 

( 7 

i 90 

412 

Amish Mennonite, Joint 

Eastern Pennsylvania (Fran- 

42 i 

7,851 

35 

255,273 

3 

2,914 

j 41 

72,901 

36 

8.518 

conia) — 

18 

4, 145 

16 

127,746 1 

1 

350 

18 

27,454 

17 

5,085 

Illinois 

16 

2,289 

14 

98,694 1 

1 

300 

16 

30, 686 

16 

2,588 

Indiana-Michigan Mennonite. 

30 

4,938 

27 

174,750 i 

4 

6,200 

1 30 

35, 104 

27 

5,806 

lowa-Nebraska 

19 

3, 671 

18 

73,625 

3 

688 

18 

19, 280 

16 

3,572 

Lancaster (Pa.).- 

79 

12, 497 

61 

668, 102 



77 

72, 469 

64 

14,775 

Missouri-Kansas 

Ontario 

38 

1 

2, 764 
189 

31 

148,880 

i 

700 

37 

1 

20, 810 

33 

r 1 

3, 179 
283 

Pacific coast 

14 

1,447 

ii 

39,215 1 

3 

1,545 

13 

1 * 8, 024 

\ 12 

1, 692 

Southwestern Pennsylvania. _ 

21 

2,036 

19 

82,250 1 

1 

6, 000 

20 

12,789 

19 

2,233 

Virginia 

Washington County, Md., 

41 

2,822 

25 

62,500 j 

.... 

37 

10,572 

23 

2,267 

and Franklin County, Pa... 

14 

1, 235 

11 

67,400 

— 


13 

7,259 

13 

1, 570 


1 Amount for Alberta-Saskatchewan Conference combined with figures for Dakota-Montana Confer- 
ence, to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual church. 

2 Amount for Ontario Conference combined with figures for Pacific Coast Conference, to avoid disclosing 
the statistics of any individual church. 

HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The Mennonite Church, by far the largest of the different Mennonite bodies, 
represents the general trend of them all and is most closely identified with the 
history already given. In the controversy which resulted in the separation of 
the Amish Mennonite Church, it stood for the more liberal interpretation of the 
Confession of Faith, and has ever since included what may be called the con- 
servatively progressive element of the Mennonite communities. It furnished 
the first Mennonite colony at Germantown, Pa., in 1683, and was the most 
important factor in the westward extension of the different communities men- 
tioned in the general statement.^ It should be stated, however, that the Amish 
division did not occur until 1693. 


DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 


The general Confession of Faith adopted at Oort, Holland, in 1632, is accepted 
in full. In polity, so far as the local church and district and State conferences are 
concerned, the church is in accord with most other Mennonite bodies. 

The General Conference, » organized in 1898,^ meets every 2 years, but is re- 
garded as merely an advisory body. Delegates are chosen from among the 
ministers and deacons of the various State conferences and they, together with 
the bishops, who are members of the conference by virtue of their office, decide 
all questions by majority vote. All their ministers and deacons have the privi- 
lege of debate but have no vote. This General Conference furnishes the basis for 
the practical union of the Mennonite Church and what was formerly known as 
the Amish Mennonite Church. Three conferences of the former Amish Men- 


1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. 11 of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. John R. Horst, editor of the Mennonite Year Book, Scottdale, Pa., 
and approved by him in its present form. 

a See Mennonite bodies, p. 1002, -r^ m-in 

8 Not to he mistaken for the General Conference of the Mennonite Church of North America, p. ^10. 

4 Xn 1896 an informal committee issued a call for a representative preliminary meetin^g. This was held 
in 1897 and issued a call for the first General Conference which met and organized in 1898. 
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nonite Church, have been merged with the Mennonite conferences in which their 
congregations are located. 

For a better understanding of the relations of these bodies, an historical sketch 
of the origin and develojornent of the Amish Mennonites has been given on page 1006. 

WORK 

All departments of church activity — missionary, educational, publication, 
and philanthropic — are taken care of by boards or committees. The Mennonite 
Board of Missions and Charities takes care of the general mission and charitable 
work, both at home and abroad; the Mennonite Board of Education cares for 
the work of two church schools, the third being cared for by a more local board 
of trustees; the Mennonite Publication Board has oversight of the church period- 
icals published at the Mennonite publishing house, Scottdale, Pa.; while 
educational agencies such as Sunday schools, young peoples’ meetings, etc., 
and other work among young people is supervised by a recently organized 
Commission for Christian Education and Young People’s Work. 

The home missionary work is divided into rural and city mission work and 
evangelistic efforts. Evangelistic meetings are held in nearly all congregations 
and mission stations and outposts. City missions are conducted in Chicago, 
111.; Kansas City, Kans.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Detroit, Mich.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Canton, Ohio; Tampa, Fla.; Toronto, Ontario; and many other cities, about 
30 in all. 

The first foreign mission station was opened in 1899, at Dhamtari, India. 
Eight other stations have since been established. A considerable amount of 
land has been acquired for an industrial department. 

The report for the year shows 27 missionaries with many native helpers; 
9 organized churches or mission stations with 1,415 members; 14 schools, including 
a Christian academy, with a total attendance of 1,097 pupils; 7 charitable institu- 
tions with 701 inmates; and 2 hospitals and 7 meciical dispensaries, treating 
during the year 29,253 patients. 

In 1917 mission work was opened in Argentina. There are now 26 missionaries 
at 11 stations and a church of 568 memblers. 

Mission work was opened in Tanganyika, East Africa, in 1934. There are 
4 stations at present with 14 workers, with a total of 88 memb'ers. This is under 
the direction of the Eastern Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities. 

Contributions amounting to $23,607 were made to missions in South America 
and $48,571 to missions in India. This is exclusive of $28,000 e.xpended on new 
buildings for South American missions and $5,508 on new buildings for India. 

The educational interests of the denomination are represented by three schools — 
Goshen College, at Goshen, Ind.; Hesston College, Hesston, Kans.; and Plastern 
Mennonite School, at Harrisonburg, Va. The number of students in these 3 
schools during the y'ear was 1,062, and the amount contributed for their support 
was $21,422. The value of property used for educational purposes is estimated 
at $450,000, and there are endowments amounting to $154,457. 

Philanthropic institutions under the care of the Mennonite Church in America 
include 1 hospital, 3 orphans’ homes, and 4 homes for the aged; the 7 homes 
having about 250 inmates. The amount contributed during the year was $42,651. 

A number of aid societies, to membership in which any member of any branch 
of the Mennonite bodies is eligible, have been formed for the purpose of rendering 
aid to any of its members who suffer loss of property by fire, lightning, or storm. 
The property of the members is entered at about three-fourths of its actual value, 
and pro rata assessments are made annually to cover all losses of the preceding 
period. Sections where these organizations are most active are Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Indiana, and several other States, and Ontario. 



HUTTERIAN BRETHREN, MENNONITES 


STATISTICS 

Sumniary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Hutterian Brethren, Mennonites, for the year 
1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures 
between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this body consists of communicant members of the local 
congregations, who have made confession of faith and have been baptized. 


Table 1. — Summary op Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOT.A.L 1 

Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations) , number 

G 

1 

5 



Members, number 

501 

25 

476 

5 0 

95.0 

Average membership per church 

84 

25 

95 



Membership by sex' 






Male 

252 

11 

241 

4 4 

95 6 

Female 

249 

14 

235 

5 0 

94 4 

Males per 100 females 

101.2 

(2) 

102. G 



Membership by age: 





Under 13 years 

93 

5 

88 



13 years and over . . 

273 

20 

253 

7 3 

92 7 

Age not reported 

135 


135 


100 0 

Percent under 13 years 3 

25 4 

(0 

25 8 



Church edifices, number.. 

3 

1 

2 



Value — number reporting 

3 

1 

2 



Amount reported 

$3, 700 

$500 

.$3, 200 

13 5 

86 5 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$3,700 

$500 

$3, 200 

13 5 

86 5 

Average value per church 

$1, 233 

$500 

$1, 600 



Debt — number reporting 

1 

1 



Amount reported _ 

$300 

$300 


100 0 


Number reporting “no debt” _ _ 

2 

2 



Parsonages, numbor 

1 

1 




Value — number reporting. 

1 

1 




Amount reported 

$500 

$500 


100 0 


Expenditures ; 





Churches reporting, number 

4 


4 



Amount reported 

$2, 585 


$2, 585 


100.0 

Pastors' salaries 

$500 


$500 


100.0 

All other salaries 

$100 


$100 


100.0 

Repairs and improvements- 

$125 


$125 


100.0 

Ijocal relief and chanty, Red Cross, etc 

$1, 150 


$1,150 


100.0 

Homo missions 

$100 


$100 


100.0 

Foreign missions. 

$350 


$350 


100 0 

To general hen, cl quarters for riiatrihiitinTi 

$200 


$200 


100 0 

All other purposes 

$60 


.$60 



Average expenditure per cbiirch 

$646 


$646 



Sunday schools : 






Churches refiorting, nuiTiber 

6 

1 

5 



Officers and tegebers 

29 

4 

25 



Scholars 

428 

30 

398 

7.0 

93.0 

Summer vacation Bible schools : 






Clinrefiep fApni'ting nuTr)pAr 

1 


1 



Offlenrs ari'al tea ch Cl’S 

2 


2 



Ple.hnlars 

38 

i 

38 



Weekday religious schools : 






Cburebea reporting, numbcv - - 

3 


3 



OfRcers and teae.berg 

10 


10 



fletielars 

98 


98 



Parochial schools : 






rAt^AT■< inoc niTiYthAt* 

2 


2 




51 


51 



Scholars - — 

75 


75 




^ Porcont. not iihown whoro baso is loss than 100. 

2 Ratio not shown whore numbor of females is loss than 100. 

® Based on momborship with ago classification reported. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Hutterian Brethren, Men- 
nonites, for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. This body was reported 
under the name of Bruderhof Mennonite Church in 1906. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 1 


6 

6 

17 

8 

Increase ^ oveF preceding census: 

Number 


-11 

9 






501 

700 

982 

275 

Increase 2 over preceding census: 

-199 

-282 

707 


-28 4 

-28 7 

257. 1 



84 

117 

58 

k 


3 

5 

12 

8 


3 

5 

12 

8 


$3, 700 
$1, 233 

1 

$19,000 

$3,800 

$11, 100 
$925 

1 

$9, 100 
$1, 138 


Pebt — number reporting 

Amount reported _ 

$300 


$109 


Parsonages, number,.. 1 

1 



Yaitie — -number reporting 

1 


1 


Amount reported 

$500 


$300 


Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

4 

3 


Amount reported 

$2, 585 
$500 
$100 
$125 
$ 1, 150 
$100 

$9, 645 



Pastors’ salaries - 



All other salaries 

1 $1,645 



pppsirs and iTnprnTTp.mfiTit-.s _ _ .. _ . . . . 



Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

1 

1 


Home missions 




Foreign missions 

$350 

> $8,000 



To general headquarters for distribution 

$200 

$60 



All other purposes 

J 



Average expenditure per church 

$646 

$3, 215 

3 



Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

6 

14 


Officers and teachers _ - - -- 

29 

15 

16 


Scholars. - - 

428 

115 

606 





1 Statistics are for Bruderhof Mennonite Church. 
» A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

* Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


State table. — Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number and membership 
of the churches of the Hutterian Brethren, Mennonites, for the four census years 
1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as ^^undcr 13 years 
of age” and ^*13 years of age and over.” 


Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


STATE 

NUMBER or 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER or MEM- 
BERS 

MEMBBRSiriP BY AGE. 

, 1930 

1936 

1026 

1016 

1006 

1936 

1026 

1016 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

United States 

6 

6 

17 

8 

501 

700 

982 

276 

93 

273 

185 

26.4 

South Dakota- 

T 

6 

16 

i" 

476 

700 

83^ 

276 

88 

263 

135 

25.8 

Montana ,, - - 

1 


2 


26 


145 


5 

20 















» Based on membership with age classification reported; not shown where base is less than 100. 
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HUTTEEIA]Sr BKETHRBE-j ME2TXOOTTES 

HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

Jacob Huter, an Anabaptist minister of the sixteenth century, advocated the 
communistic conception of the ownership of property, and his followers, with 
other Anabaptists of widely varying creeds and practices, were bitterly persecuted. 
He himself, after being driven from place to place, was finally apprehended and 
burned at the stake at Innsbruck, in the Tyrol, in 1536, during what was probably 
the fiercest persecution suffered by any of the Anabaptist bodies in the sixteenth 
century. Despite the persecution, however, the community, which came to be 
known as the Hutterische Brueder, also the Hutterite Society, flourished, and at 
the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War had 24 branches in Moravia. Although 
Joseph II had granted some of the Mennonites a certain measure of religious 
liberty, the Hutterites were at length driven from Austria and found a home suc- 
cessively in Rumania and Russia. In Russia many of them gave up the com- 
munistic idea. When their religious liberty was circumscribed by the imperial 
ukases of 1873 to 1875, they, together with many Russian Mennonites, came to the 
United States, settling in Bonhomme County, S. Dak., and its vicinity, in 1874, 
where they have prospered, and whence they have spread into adjoining counties. 
They still consider themselves Germans and use a peculiar dialect of the German 
language exclusively in their religious services and in their homes. 

In doctrine the church is practically in accord with other Mennonite bodies, 
except in so far as it adheres to the communistic idea; and the same thing is true 
of its general polity. 

During the World War and later many Hutterian Brethren moved to Canada, 
where conscription was not so strictly enforced as in the United States. This 
accounts, in part at least, for the decrease in numbers during the past 20 years. 

WORK 

Special attention is paid to education, and each community has a school. At 
the age of 3 years the children enter a primary school, where the instruction is of a 
religious nature. At the age of 6 years they are advanced to a higher grade, where 
the common branches are taught, in connection with Bible history and the articles 
of faith as embodied in the catechism. As a result of this custom, the use of the 
Bible as a basis of instruction is by no means confined to the Sunday schools. 
There is no illiteracy in any of their communities. A book of poems, of nearly 
900 pages, has been published in German. The valuable chronicles of the Hut- 
terian Church, extending from 1528 to 1665, were printed in 1923. An effort is 
also being made to print the second volume, which would bring these interesting 
chronicles up to date. 

1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. John L. Horst, editor of the Mennonite Year Book, Scottdale, Pa., 
and approved by him in its present form. 



CONSERVATIVE AMISH MENNONITE CHURCH 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Conservative Amish Mennonite Church for the 
year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these 
figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this body consists of communicant members of the local 
congregations, who have made confession of faith and have been baptized. 

Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Churches (local organizations), number. 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male - 

Female. 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years 3 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt” 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported - 

Salaries, other than pastors’ 

Eepairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, including interest-— 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

OiPcers and teachers — 

Scholars 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers.— 

Scholars 

Parochial schools ; 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers * 

Scholars 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

20 

1 

19 



2, 538 

133 

2, 405 

5 2 

94.8 

127 

133 

127 



1,205 

65 

1, 140 

5 4 

94.0 

1, 188 

68 

1, 120 

6 7 

94 3 

145 


145 


100 0 

101.4 

(2) 

101 8 



10 

10 



1,911 

133 

1, 778 

7 0 

93 0 

617 


617 


100. 0 

0 5 


0 6 



19 

1 

18 



18 

1 

17 



$52, 750 

$8, 000 

$44, 750 

15.2 

84.8 

$50, 250 

$8, 000 

$42, 250 

15 9 

84.1 

$2, 500 


$2, 500 


100.0 

$2, 931 

$8, 000 

$2, 632 



6 

1 

5 



$5, 369 

$1, 200 

$4, 109 

22.4 

77.6 

9 


9 



18 

1 

17 



$10, 357 

$505 

$9, 852 

4.9 

95.1 

$675 

$95 

$580 

14. 1 

85.9 

$747 


$747 


100.0 

$1, 000 

$200 

$800 

20.0 

80.0 

$1, 705 

$140 

$1,565 

8 2 

91.8 

$1, 637 

$45 

$1, 502 

2.7 

97. 3 

$1,914 


$1,911 


100 0 

$1, 095 


$1,095 


100 0 

$045 


$645 


100. 0 

$939 

$25 

$914 

"'2. 7 

97.3 

$575 

$505 

.$580 



15 

1 

14 



239 

13 

226 


94.6 

2, 523 

120 

2, 403 

4.8 

95.2 

1 


1 



4 


4 



35 

1 


35 

1 



4 


4 



40 


40 




1 Percent not shown whore base is less than 100, 

2 Ratio not shown where number of females is loss than 100. 

3 Based on membership with ago classification reported. 
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Comparative data, 1916-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for compari- 
son, a summary of the available statistics of the Conservative Amish Mennonite 
Church for the census years 1936, 1926, and 1916. This body appeared in this 
form for the first time in 1916. The different churches were formerly identified 
with the Amish Mennonites or the Old Order Amish Mennonites. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1916 to 1936 


ITEil ! 

1 

1936 

1926 

1916 

Churches (local organizations), number 

20 


13 

Increase ^ over precedmg census. 

Number.. 

13 

-6 

Percent ^ _ 



Members, number 

2, 53S 

1,847 

G91 

1,006 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

—375 

Percent 

267 3 

-35 2 


Average membership per church __ 

127 

99 

82 


19 

8 

13 

Value — number reporting. 

18 


12 


$52, 750 
$2, 931 

6 

$16, 845 
$2, 406 

$20, 060 
$1, 672 

Average value per church .. _ 

Debt — number reporting.. _. 

2 

Amount reported.- 

$5, 369 

18 


$250 

Expenditures ; 

Churches reporting, number. 

5 

11 

Amount reported 

$10, 357 
$675 

$2, 718 

] 

$3, 517 

Salaries, other than pastors’ 

Repairs and improvements .. 

$747 

1 $1, 138 

$1, 370 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

$1, 000 
$1, 705 
$1, 637 
$1,914 
$1, 095 

All other current expenses, including interest 

J 


Local relief and chanty, Red Cross, etc 

] 


Home missions 



Foreign missions 

V $1,580 

$2, 147 

To general headquarters for distribution 

$645 

All other purposes 

$939 

1 


Average expenditure per church 

$575 

$544 

$320 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number. 

15 

6 

11 

Officers and teachers 

239 

99 

95 

Scholars - 

2, 523 

871 

882 





1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease * Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Conservative 
Amish Mennonite Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the 
number and membership of the churches, membership classified by sex, and data 
for Sunday schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership 
of the churches for the three census years 1916to 1936, together with the membership 
for 1936 classified as “under 13 years of age'" and “13 years of age and over."' 
Table 5 shows the value of church edifices and the amount of debt on such property, 
for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately 
current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing 
the financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 5 
and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value 
and expenditures. 
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Table 3. — Numbek and Membebship of Cheeches, Membeeship by Sex, 
AND Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



o 

»-• 

(£> 

to 

o 

.o 

a 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

Total numt 
churches 

a 

*o 

(S 

a 

s 

15 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females i 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

20 

2, 538 

1,205 

1, 188 

145 

101.4 

15 

239 

2, 523 



Middle Atlantic: 

3 

554 

290 

264 


109.8 

3 

44 

610 

Pennsylvania 

3 

427 

159 

195 

73 

81.5 

3 

54 

574 

East North Central: 

Ohio 

1 

149 

73 

76 


Indiana.. _ 

3 

355 

182 

173 


105.2 

3 

46 

468 

Illinois — - 

2 

140 

71 

69 


Michigan.. . .. 

2 

300 

152 

148 


102.7 

2 

51 

419 

West North Central: 

Iowa - 

2 

269 

141 

128 


110 2 


South Atlantic: 

Delaware— 

1 

137 

65 

72 


1 

18 

122 

Maryland.---- 

2 

98 

14 

12 

72 


2 

19 

180 

PAaFic: 

Oregon. 

1 

109 

68 

51 


1 

7 

150 








I Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


Table 4. — Numbee and Membership of Chueches, 1916 to 1936, and MeM' 
bership by Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, or 1916] 


STATE 

NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 

1036 

1936 

1920 

1916 

1936 

1926 

1916 

Under 
13 years 

13 years 
and 
over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Percent 

under 

131 

United States 

20 

7 

18 

2, 538 

691 

1, 066 

10 

1,911 

617 

0.5 

New York 

3 



654 



2 

662 


.4 

Pennsylvania 

3 



427 




48 

379 


Indiana 

3 

1 


355 

142 



355 



Maryland 

2 

2 

3 

98 

169 

120 



98 


Other States-. 

*9 

4 

10 

1, 104 

380 

946 

8 

956 

140 

.8 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported. 

3 Includes: Ohio, 1; Illinois, 2; Michigan, 2; Iowa, 2; Delaware, 1; and Oregon, 1. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches and Amount of Church Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States harmg 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


STATE 

Total 
number of 
churches 

Number 
of church 
edifices 

VA-EDE 05* CH C/iROJEi i 

EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHUECH 
EDIFICES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

1 1 

1 Churches 
reporting 

Amount 

United States 

20 

19 

18 

S52, 750 

6 

$5,369 

New York 

3 

3 

3 

18,000 

3 

2,300 

Indiana. 

3 

3 

3 

6,450 

1 

220 

Other States 

14 

13 

1 12 

28, 300 

2 

2,849 


I Includes: Pennsylvania, 1; Ohio, 1; Illinois, 2; Michigan, 2; Iowa, 2; Delaware, 1; Maryland, 2; and 
Oregon, 1, 


Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


STATE 

Total number of churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches reporting 

Total amount 

Salaries, other than 
pastors’ 

Repairs and im- 
provements 

Payment on church 
debt, excluding 
interest 

Other current ex- 
penses, includ- 
ing interest 

Local relief and 
chanty 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general head- 
quarters 

All other purposes 

United States 

20 

18 

$10,357 

$675 * 

$747 

$1, 000 

81,705 

$1, 637 

$1,914 

$1, 095 

$645 

$938 

New York 

3 

3 

2, 026 

220 

75 

900 

300 

138 

48 


320 

25 

pAnnsylvanfa 

3 

3 

l' 917 


lOO 


471 

100 

457 

372 


417 

Indiana 

3 

3 

ij 502 

125 

154 

100 1 

1 

298 

325 

303 


25 

172 

Other States 

11 

1 9 

4,912 

330 

«8 

636 

1,074 

1, 106 

723 

300 

325 


I Includes* Illinois, 2; Michigan, 2; Iowa, 2; Delaware, 1; Maryland, 1; and Oregon, 1. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

Amish Mennonites, as a body of believers, in common with most Mennonite 
groups, accepted the Eighteen Articles of the Confession of Faith adopted at 
Dort, in Holland, in 1632, as ‘^A Declaration of the Chief Articles of our Common 
Christian Faith/^ And they accepted those declarations as they are stated, or, 
what the statements imply, which distinguished them, in their manner and 
measure of acceptance, from other Mennonite groups. While the differentiating 
term ^^Amish^^ was derived from Jacob Amman, who was a leader in the move- 
ment to adhere to a more precise and exact construction of the formulated state- 
ments of faith and principles of evangelical practice, and a more inflexible appli- 
cation of the principles of nonconformity to, and separation from, the world, 
including visible or outward forms, those principles and practices were not 
original with him, as statements and records of trustworthy church historians 
prove. 

For the same disagreements and differences of opinion and belief had arisen in 
the latter days of Menno Simons, as recorded by Charles Buck. Ernest Muller 
tells us that shortly after the year 1600 the Mennonites were divided into three 
leading groups, the “Flemish^' (stricter constructionists), the “Friesians” (more 
liberal), and the “Waterlanders'" (most liberal, noted for free and indifferent 
discipline, who did not accept the name “Mennonite’O- Friesen, the Russian 
Mennonite historian, tells us that the ‘'Anabaptist malady'" (begun in Menno’s 
time, and which could not be remedied, this tendency to critical construction, 
with attendant tendency to division) raged on until there were five and more 

1 This statement was furnished by Eev. J. B. Miller, Conservative Amish Mennonite Church, Grants^ 
ville, Md. 
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important groups — the ‘‘Flemish, the “Friesians,'^ the “Waterlanders,’’ the 
“Old Flemish,’’ and the “Old Friesian ” Many of the points and matters of 
difference and disagreement having been the same as those of the days of Jacob 
Amman and Hans Reist, the latter the leader in opposition to Amman. Those 
premises were regrettable, but they are to be accepted as facts. That Jacob 
Amman had gone to unjustifiable lengths and degrees in carr 3 ung out his chosen 
course must be conceded. However, it is fully attested that he and prominent 
leaders of his group afterwards appealed to their opponents for forbearance and 
pardon, and acknowledged their errors and delinquencies, but their appeal was 
m vain. 

Instead of those church controversies having had their first origin in the 
activities of Jacob Amman, thej’ were existent 100 years before the Amman-Reist 
controversjn 

The “Amish” group generally held fixedly to a conservative and strict-con- 
struction basis and attitude, and, as elements of the group relaxed, or drifted 
from that formerly adhered to, most of the rest continued on, instructing their 
applicants for baptism in a full acceptance of the accepted articles of faith, and 
maintaining church administration and order by means of verbal promulgation. 

Having been obliged to hold their assemblages for worship in seclusion and 
retirement to seek to avoid persecution and martyrdom, they continued to hold 
their meetings in private buildings after coming to America. In the course of 
time some congregations, otherwise in sympathy with the general “Amish” 
belief and order, erected meeting houses, permitted, then sponsored Sunday schools, 
assisted in missionary endeavors, took more active part in benevolent enterprises, 
held evening and continued meetings, held Bible conferences, used the English 
language in connection with German in their activities, and encouraged and 
fostered greater literary activities. Thus there was a gradual, mutual drawing 
apart between the “Old Order” brotherhood and those congregations referred to 
in the latter part of this paragraph. Then, those responsible for the gathering 
of church statistics for Mennonite publications, gave those groups the distin- 
guishing name “Conservative,” which name thus came into use before the first 
“Conservative Amish Mennonite” conference was held, in 1910, at Pigeon, 
Mich., which was a preliminary venture. In the spring of 1912 a church and 
Sunday school conference was held at Grantsville, Md., and annual sessions of 
this conference have been held since then. 

In 1912 a German-English church paper was launched, the “Herold der Wahr- 
heit,” which has been going since then, the sponsorship of which was assumed by 
the Conservative conference. But the publication board has representatives of 
the Old Order brotherhood, also, and the periodical is intended to represent Old 
Order interests, in common with those of the Conservative group. 

Under the auspices of the Conservative conference, a mission has been established 
and is being conducted in Flint, Mich., which is also listed as a congregation. 



OLD ORDER AMISH MENNONITE CHURCH 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Old Order Amish Mennonite Church for the 
year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these 
figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this bodj^ consists of communicant members of the local 
congregations, who have made confession of faith and have been baptized. 


Table 1. — Summary op Statistics foe Chueches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Total 


Churches (local organizations), number. 


100 


Members, number 

Average membership per clnzrch 
Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age. 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over - 

Ago not reported 

Percent under 13 years ^ 


9, 887 


4 , 712 
5,0' 
76 
92.4 

215 
8, 374 
1,2 
2 5 


Church edifices, number - 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936. 
Average value per church — 


4 

4 

$16,000 

$16,000 

$4,000 


Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number - - 

Amount reported 

Salaries, other than pastors' 

Repairs and improvements 

All other current expenses, including interest.— 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Horae missions 

Foreign missions. 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 


50 

$10,992 
$205 
$231 
$880 
$6, 907 
$437 
$779 
$85 
$1,468 
$220 


Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


20 

210 

1,366 


Weekday religious schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


3 


80 


Parochial schools : 

Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars - 


In urban 
territory 

In rural 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

territory 

Urban 

Rural 

5 

95 

5.0 

95.0 

570 

9, 317 

5 8 

94.2 

114 

98 



260 

4,452 

6 5 

94 5 

310 

4,789 

6 1 

93.9 


76 



83 9 

93 0 




215 


100.0 

540 

7,834 

6 4 

93 6 

30 

1,268 

2.3 

97.7 


2 7 




4 




4 




$16, 000 


100.6 


$ 16 , 000 


100.0 


$ 4 ; 000 



4 

46 



$943 

$10, 049 

8.6 

91.4 


$205 


100.0 


$231 


100.0 

$275 

$605 

31 2 

68.8 

$602 

$6, 305 

8 7 

91.3 

$41 

$396 

9.4 

90.6 

$25 

$754 

$85 

3.2 

96.8 


$1,468 


100.0 

$236 

$218 



2 

18 



21 

189 

10.0 

90.0 

132 

1,234 

9 7 

90.3 


3 




8 




80 



1 




3 




12 







1 


1 Percent not shown where base is loss than 100. 
a Based on membership with ago classification reported. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Old Order Amish Mennonite 
Church for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


1936 


1936 


1916 


1906 


Clnirches (local organizations), number. 
Increase i over precedmg census 

Number. 

Percent 


100 

29 


71 


-17 


88 

42 


46 


Members, number 

Increase i over preceding census. 

Number. 

Percent 

Average membership per church. 


9,887 

3, 881 
64.6 
99 


Clmrch edifices, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported . 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reportmg 

Amount reported-- 


4 

4 

$16, 000 
$4, 000 


Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Salaries, other than pastors’.. 

Repairs and improvements 

All other current expenses, including interest 

Local relief and chanty, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church. 


50 

$10, 992 
$205 
$231 
$880 
$6, 907 
$437 
$779 
$85 
$1, 468 
$220 


Sunday schools ; 

Churches reportmg, number. 

OfiBcers and teachers 

Scholars 


20 

210 

1,366 


6,006 

-1, 659 
- 21.6 
85 

6 

5 

$20, 300 
$4, 060 
1 

$ 1, 100 


35 

$ 8 , 011 

$2, 407 


$5, 604 


$229 


13 

116 

898 


7, 665 5, 043 

2,622 

52 0 

87 110 


4 

4 

$6, 700 
$1, 675 


4 

$406 

$168 


$102 


5 

19 

242 


6 

66 

493 


A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 2 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, and 5 present the statistics for the Old Order Amish 
Mennonite Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number 
and membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or 
rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. Table 4 
gives for selected States the number and membership of the churches for the four 
census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as 
“under 13 years of age’^ and “13 years of age and over/^ Table 5 presents, for 
1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current expenses, improve- 
ments, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics 
of any individual church, separate presentation in table 5 is limited to those 
States in which three or more churches reported expenditures; and since no State 
reported as many as three church edifices, data cannot be given showing value of 
such property. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP 

BY SEX 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

o 

Eh 

d 

ej 

t-i 

0 

"3 

Ui 

d 

« 

*3 

§ 

d 

c3 

-d 

S 

1 

3 

« 


© 

3 

d 

© 

c> 

U4 

o 

CQ 

u, m 

O o 

© 

|§d 

3 G| 
p 

'O 

d 

03 2 
© 
©.d 

a- 

o 

’a 

CQ 

United States 

100 

5 

95 

9, 887 

570 

9,817 

4,712 

5, 099 

76 

92.4 

20 

210 

1, 366 

Middle Atlantic: 














Pennsylvania. 

21 


21 

1, 955 


1, 955 

874 

1,005 

76 

87.0 




East North Central: 












Ohio... 

22 


22 

2 595 


2 .'iQS 

1 932 

1 363 


QO 4 

4 

29 

153 

Indiana 

26 

2 

24 

2,988 

258 

2^730 

L439 

l’549 


92.9 

3 

16 

134 

Illinois 

6 


6 

423 


423 

205 

918 


94.0 

3 

26 

145 

Michigan 

3 


3 

195 


195 

102 

93 



Wisconsin 

1 


1 

132 


132 

76 

56 






West North Central: 














Iowa 

5 


5 

408 


408 

198 

210 


94.3 

2 

30 

250 

North Dakota 

1 


1 

46 


46 

20 

26 


1 

14 

37 

Nebraska 

1 


1 

163 


163 

90 

73 



1 

28 

201 

Kansas 

6 

“i' 

5 

355 

68 

287 

171 

1S4 


92.9 

2 

29 

161 

South Atlantic: 














Delaware 

2 

1 

1 

285 

214 

71 

136 

149 


91.3 




Maryland 

1 


1 

35 


35 

18 

17 






Virginia 

2 

' i" 

1 

154 

30 

124 

74 

80 



~~2 

j'ig" 

171 

West South Central: 














Oklahoma 

1 3 


3 

153 


153 

77 

76 



2 

19 

114 
















1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership by Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is lunited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

number of 

CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP 

BY AGE 

, 1936 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

re- 

ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

United States 

100 

71 

88 

46 

9, 887 

6, 006 

7,665 

5, 043 

216 

8,374 

1,298 

2.5 

Middle Atlantic: ! 













Pennsylvania 

21 

13 

12 

10 

1, 955 

1, 471 

1, 168 

1, 574 

3 

1, 211 

741 

.2 

East North Central: 













Ohio _ _ _ __ 

22 

13 

20 

9 

2,595 

1, 396 

2,256 

1, 245 


2, 303 

292 


Indiana _ . . _ 

26 

12 

20 

6 

2' 988 

1, 213 

i; 942 

627 

89 

2, 899 


3.0 

Illinois 

6 

5 

6 

4 

'423 

436 

' 508 

267 


423 



T\/rioliigfl.n 

3 

3 

6 

2 

195 

144 

225 

194 


195 



West North Central: 












Iowa 

5 

5 

5 

2 

408 

306 

583 

211 

73 

335 


17 9 

KansM 

6 

9 

8 

6 

355 

446 

484 

467 


283 

72 


South Atlantic: 













IVr aryl and 

1 

1 


3 

35 

44 


165 


35 



West South Central: 













Olrlahoma 

3 

3 

4 


153 

137 

213 



153 



Other States 

37 

7 

7 

5 

780 

413 

286 

293 

60 

537 

193 

8.6 


I Based on membership with age classification reported. _ 

* Includa^i: Wisconsin, 1; North Dakota, 1; Nebraska, 1; Delaware, 2; and Virginia, 2. 
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Table 6. — Chtjrch Expenditures by States, 1936 


ISeparate presentation i? limited to States having 3 or more churches i (‘porting] 


STATE 

Total iiiirabor of churches 

EXPEXDlTURES 

Churches reporting 

Total amount 

Salaries, other than 
pastois’ 

Repaiis and im- 
pi 0 vements 

Othei cm rent ex- 
penses, including 
interest 

Local relief and 
chanty 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general head- 
quarters 

All other purposes 

United States 

100 

50 

$10, 992 

$205 

$231 

$880 

$6, 907 

$437 

$779 

$85 

$1,468 

Pennsylvania 

21 

8 

1,266 


125 


885 




256 

Ohio 

22 

10 

1 147 


50 

321 

3, 277 

100 

100 


299 

Indiana 

26 

12 

1, 963 

50 



1, 104 

96 



713 

Illinois - 

6 

3 

'739 




684 



55 


Tnwa 

5 

4 

3S3 




70 

80 

33 


200 

Kansas 

6 

5 

393 




352 

41 




Other States 

14 

1 8 

2, 101 

155 

50 

559 

535 

120 

646 

30 




1 Includes 2 churches m Oklahoma; and 1 in each of the following States— Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

As the movement along more progressive lines in the Amish Mennonite Church 
developed) resulting in a virtual reunion of the conservatively progressive ele- 
ment in that body with a kindred element in the Mennonite Church, it encoun- 
tered not a little opposition from the more strictly conservative members. The 
result was a gradual separation and the organization of the Old Order Amish 
Mennonite Church about 1865. There have been three divisions on the ques- 
tion of the ban, but as the points of difference are difficult to define to those not 
familiar with the denomination, they are not presented in this statement. 

DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

The members are very strict in the exercise of the ban, or shunning of expelled 
members. They have few Sunday schools, no evening or protracted meetings, 
church conferences, missions, or benevolent institutions. They worship for the 
most part in private houses, and use the German language generally in their 
services. They do not associate in religious work with other bodies, and are 
distinctive and severely plain in their costume, using hooks and eyes instead of 
buttons on coats and vests. They are, however, by no means a unit in all these 
things, and the line of distinction between them and other Amish Memionitcs is 
in many cases not very clearly drawn. Some are constantly drawing nearer in 
their church relationship to the more progressive body which has afliliated with 
the Mennonite Church, and some of their congregations are liberal supporters of 
the missionary and charitable work conducted through the Mennonite Board of 
Missions and Charities. They have in recent years attracted attention because 
of their opposition to centralized schools. 

I This statement, which is siibsi, antially tin? same as i.hat published in vol. IT of tho Rotiort on R-oligions 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev John L. Horst, oilitor of tho Mennonite Year Book, Scottdalc, Pa., 
and approved by him in its present foim. 



CHURCH OF GOD IN CHRIST (MENNONITE) 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Church of God in Christ (Mennonite) for the 
year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures 
between urban and rural territor}^ 

The membership of this body consists of communicant members of the local 
congregations, who have made confession of faith and have been baptized 

Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Churclies (local organizations), nuniber_ 

Members, number. 

Average membership per cburoh 

Membership by sex. 

Male- - 

Female 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age 

Under 13 years-. 

13 years and over 

Percent under 13 years 

Church edifices, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prioi to 1936 — 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936 

Average value per church 

Number reporting “no debt” 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Salaiies, other than pastors’ 

Repairs and improvements 

All other current expenses, including interest. 

Local relief and chanty, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church. 

Sunday schools : 

Chinches reporting, number 

Oiricers and teachers 

Scholars - 

Weekday religious schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Offieors and teachers 

Scholars 



t 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 



20 

2 

18 

2,024 

39 

1,985 

101 

20 

110 

895 

15 

880 

1, 129 

24 

1, 105 

79 3 

(-’) 

79.6 

10 


10 

2,014 

39 

1, 975 

0.5 


0.5 

16 

2 

14 

15 

2 

13 

$39, 615 
$38, 092 
$1, 523 
$2, 641 

$1, 492 
$1, 492 

$38, 123 
$36, 600 
$1,523 
$2,933 . 

$746 

11 

2 

9 - 

19 

2 

17 . 

$8, 048 

$134 

$7,914 

$839 

$24 

$815 

$675 
$1, 480 


$675 . 

$10 

$1,470 
$3,617 . 
$703 

$3, 617 
$778 

$75 

$195 


$195 . 

$335 

$129 

$424 

$25 

$310 
$129 . 
$466 . 

$67 

16 

2 

14 . 

153 

12 

141 

1. 689 

69 

1,620 

1 


1 . 

2 


2 . 

75 


75 . 



PEnCEXT OF 
TOTAL 1 


Urban 

Rural 



1.9 

98.1 

1.7 

2 1 

98.3 

97.9 



1.9 

98.1 





3 8 

3 9 

96.2 
96 1 
100.0 






1.7 

2 9 

98 3 
97.1 
100.0 

99.3 
100.0 

90.4 
100.0 

92.5 
100.0 

.7 

9.6 

7 5 




7.8 
4. 1 

92.2 

95.9 








1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

^ Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Church of God in Christ 
(Mennonite) for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


1936 


1926 


1916 


1006 


Churches (local organizations), number. 
Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 2 


20 


26 


21 


18 


-6 6 3 


Members, number 

Increase over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per church. 


2,024 

192 

10.5 

101 


Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported. 


16 

15 

$39, 615 
$2, 641 


Expenditures ; 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Salaries, other than pastors’ - 

Repairs and improvements 

All other current expenses, including interest. 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes - 

Not classified 

Average expenditure per church 


19 

$8, 048 
$839 
$675 
$1, 480 
$3, 617 
$778 
$195 
$335 
$129 


$424 


Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


16 
153 
1, 689 


1,832 

707 
62 8 
70 

18 

18 

$78, 850 
$4, 381 
2 

$4, 709 


18 

$7, 705 
$4, 192 


$1,863 


$1, 650 
$428 


8 

45 

436 


1, 125 

563 

100.2 

54 

1j6 

14 

$23,815 

$1,701 

1 

$400 


17 
$6, 333 

$3,423 


$2,910 



562 


31 

2 

2 

$1, 600 
$800 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. » Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

State tables. — Tables 3, 4, and 5 present the statistics for the Church of God in 
Christ (Mennonite) by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number 
and membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or 
rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. Table 
4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the churches for the four 
census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as 
*^under 13 years of age” and “13 years of age and over.” Table 5 presents, for 
1936, the value of church edifices and the church expenditures, showing separately 
current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoia disclosing 
the financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in table 5 
is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value or expen- 
ditures. 
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T^le 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership bt Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

NUMBEP. OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY 
SEX 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

"3 

Female 

o 

^"5 
^ 2 

Churches 

reporting 

5 |C 

! 

1 r a 

1 s ^ 

O 

Scholars 

United States _ 

20 

2 

18 

2, 024 

1 

39 

1, 985 

895 

1, 129 

79.3 

16 

153 

1,689 

East Noeth Centeal: 













Ohio 

1 

1 


20 

20 


s 

12 


1 

7 

40 

Michigan 

2 


2-J 

183 

183 

87 

96 


2 

16 

158 

West North Central: 







M issouri 

1 


1 

15 


15 

7 

8 


1 

^ 4 

35 

North Dakota 

2 

1 

1 1 

41 

19 

22 

18 

23 


2 

i 9 

75 

Kansas 

9 


9 

1,324 


1, 324 

582 

742 

78 4 

7 

94 

1, 197 

West South Central: 













Oklahoma 

3 


3 

284 


284 

120 

164 

73.2 

2 

19 

150 

Texas 

1 


1 

38 


38 

19 

19 


1 

4 

34 

Pacific- 













California 

1 


1 

119 


119 

54 

65 
















1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


Table 4. — Number and Membership oe Churches, lOOG to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 



NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY 
AGE, 1936 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years , 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Per- 

cent 

under 

13 

United States 

20 

26 

21 

18 

2,024 

1,832 

1,125 

662 

10 

2, 014 

0.5 

East North Central: 

Michigan 

2 

2 

2 

3 

183 

150 

132 

61 

1 

182 

.5 

West North Central: 

"MiSRonr^ 

1 

3 


2 

15 

39 


68 


15 


Nerth nflfTrnt.a. 

2 

3 



41 

61 



41 


Kansas 

9 

11 

"T 

'T 

1, 324 

1,123 

697 

314 

9 

1, 315 

.7 

West South Central: 

Olrlci'hnTYia 

3 

3 

3 


284 

329 

155 



284 


Texas 

1 

1 

3 


38 

20 

69 



38 


Al'Tiiaii* Q’fo'fac! 

1 2 

3 

4 

8 

139 

110 

72 

129 


139 


\J bXJLCJJL M l/CtuOO-— — - — — — — — 







‘ Includes; Ohio, 1, and California, 1. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches and Church Exmnditures et States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value or expenditures] 


STATE 

Total number of churches 

Number of church edifices 

VALUE OP 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

ti 

c 

C. 

o 

•o 

U 

Total amount 

Salaiies, otliei than 
past 01 s’ 

Repaiis and im- 
provements 

Other cmient ex- 
penses, including 
interest 

Local relief and 
charity 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general head- 
quarters 

All other purposes 

United States... 

20 

16 

15 

$39, 615 

19 

$8, 048 

$839 

$675 

SI, 480 

$3, 617 

$778 

$195 

$335 

$129 

Kansas 

9 

8 

7 

18, 050 

8 

4, 754 

520 

446 

811 

2, 323 

335 

126 

"nT 

79 

Oklahoma.. 

3 

3 

3 

11, 023 

3 

1, 349 

195 

161 

102 

044 

100 

40 

107 


Other States 

i 

8 

5 

1 5 

10, 542 

28 

1, 945 

124 

68 

507 

650 

343 

30 

113 

50 


1 Includes Ohio, 1; Michigan, 1; North Dakota, 2, and California, 1. 

2 Includes Ohio, 1; Michigan, 2; Missouri, 1; North Dakota, 2, Texas, 1, and California,!. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

Largely owing to the difficulty of communication between different sections 
of the country, the same general reform movement which resulted in the develop- 
ment of the Amish Mennonite Church in Europe and the Reformed Mennonite 
Church in Pennsylvania occasioned in 1859 the organization in Ohio of the 
Church of God in Christ as a separate body. The leader in this movement was 
John Holdeman, who was born in Ohio in 1832 and united with the Mennonite 
Church at the age of 21 years. At the age of 25 years, believing that he was 
called of God to preach, but not being recognized by the church as a properly 
ordained preacher, he began to hold independent services and soon gathered a 
company of followers. Asserting that the Mennonite Church had shifted from 
the old foundation, he directed his efforts chiefly toward the reestablishment 
and maintenance of the order and discipline of the church as he understood it 
had been in Menno Simons^ time. This included particularly the strict exercise 
of the ban, or the shunning of expelled members, and the refusal of fellowship 
with those of other denominations. Holdeman traveled extensively in an effort 
to bring others to his views, and in 1859 the full organization of the body was 
completed. As the Russian Mennonites began to come into the country in 1873 
and 1874, several hundred of them joined the movement. 

As the years passed by, and even before the death of Holdeman in 1900, the 
views on discipline were considerably relaxed, and since his death, largely through 
the influence of the Russian Mennonite membership, increasing leniency has 
appeared in the attitude of the denomination toward other religious bodies, 
especially toward the parent body. 

In addition to the strict interpretation of the letter of the Confession of Faith, 
some characteristic doctrines are taught, notable among them being the refusal 
to take interest on money loaned, which is called usury and considered wrong. 

A biweekly periodical called the Messenger of Truth with a circulation of 
about a thousand copies, printed at Newton, Kans., is the official organ of the 
denomination. 


1 This statement, •which is the same as that puhlishccl in vol. IT of the "Report on Religious Bodies, 
3926, has been approved m its present form by Eev. John L. Horst, editor of the Meniionito Year Book, 
Scottdale, Pa. 



OLD ORDER MENNONITE CHURCH (WISLER) 


STATISTICS 


Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification.— -A general 
summary of the statistics for the Old Order Mennonite Church (Wisler) for the 
year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these 
figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this body consists of communicant members of the local 
congregations, who have made confession of faith and have been baptized. 

Of the 19 churches reporting value of church edifices, none reported debt on 
such property; no parsonages were reported; and the church maintains no Sunday 
schools. 

Table 1 . — Summary op Statistics for Churches in Urban and IIur.a.l 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


CliTirches (local organizations), number 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years — 

13 years and over — 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years 3 

Church edifices, number - 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 - 

Average value per church 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number — 

Amount reported 

Salaries, other than pastors'- — 

Repairs and improvements 

All other current expenses, including interest— 

Local relief and charity, Bed Cross, etc 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

20 

3 

17 



1,822 

97 

1, 725 

5.3 

94.7 

91 

32 

101 



634 

41 

693 

! 6 5 

93. 5 

763 

56 

707 

7.3 

92 7 

425 


425 


100 0 

83 1 

(2) 

83.9 



16 

16 



1,381 

97 

1,284 

7 0 

93 0 

425 


425 


100 0 

1.1 


1.2 



19 

3 

16 



19 

3 

16 



$54, 200 

$2,500 

$51, 700 

4.6 

95 4 

$54, 200 

$2, 500 

$51, 700 

4 6 

95 4 

$2, 853 

$833 

$3, 231 



18 

3 

15 



$3, 636 

$210 

$3, 326 

5.9 

94 1 

$285 


$285 


100 0 

$1, 045 


$1, 045 


100.0 

$135 


$135 


100 0 

$880 

$170 

$710 

19.3 

80 7 

$1, 191 

$40 

$1, 151 

3.4 

96 6 

$196 

$70 

$222 




1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

3 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 

3 Based on membership with age classification reported. 

Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient forna for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Old Order Mennonite Church 
(Wisler) for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 
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Table 2. — Compaeative Summaey, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


CliTirches (local organizations), number 

Increase ^ over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 2 

Members, number 

Increase 1 over preceding census. 

Number . 

Percent 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Salaries, other than pastors’ — 

Repairs and improvements 

All other current expen.ses, including interest. 

Local relief and chanty, Red Cross, etc 

Foreign missions 

AH other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 


1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

20 

19 

22 

9 

1 

-3 

13 


1, 822 

2, 227 

1,608 

655 

-405 

619 

953 


-18.2 

38 5 

145.5 


91 

117 

73 

73 

19 

19 

23 

10 

19 

18 

18 

9 

$54, 200 

$68. 700 

$43, 900 

$17, 950 

$2, 853 

$3, 817 

$2, 439 

$1, 904 

18 

12 

5 


$3, 536 

$2, 504 

$185 


$285 

] 



$1, 045 

[ $376 

$185 


$135 




$880 

i $2,128 



$1, 191 



$196 

$209 

$37 

1 


1 A minus sign (-) denotes decrease. 2 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

State tables. — Tables 3, 4, and 5 present the statistics for the Old Order 
Mennonite Church (Wisler) by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the 
number and membership of the churches classified according to their location in 
urban or rural territory and membership classified by sex. Table 4 gives for 
selected States the number and membership of the churches for the four census 
years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as “under 
13 years of age” and “13 years of age and over.” Table 5 shows, for 1936, the 
value of church edifices and the church expenditures, showing separately current 
expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the finan- 
cial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in table 5 is limited 
to those States in which three or more churches reported the value of edifices. 

Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, and Membership by Sex, by States, 1936 



NUMBER OF i 
CHURCHES 1 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 











AND STATE 








Fe- 

male 

Sex 

Males 


Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

not re- 
ported 

per 100 
females 

United States.,, 

20 

3 

17 

1,822 

97 

1,725 

634 

763 

425 

83,1 


Middle Atlantic: 











Pennsylvania 

8 


8 

1, 107 


1, 107 

440 

492 

175 

89.4 

East North Central: 



Ohio - 

5 


5 

249 


249 

108 

141 


76.6 

Indiana 

4 

3 

1 

170 

97 

73 

66 

104 


63. 5 

Michigan 

1 


1 

46 

46 

20 

20 


0) 

South Atlantic: 






Virginia. 

2 


2 

260 


250 



260 










1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 4. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 19S6, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 
[S eparate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


STATE 

NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP 

BY AGE, 1936 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1908 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Per- 
cent 
under 
13 1 

United States 

20 

19 

22 

9 

1, 822 

2, 227 

1,608 

655 

16 

1, 381 

425 

.. 

1.1 

Pennsylvania. 

8 

6 

7 


1, 107 

1, 600 

960 



93'’ 

175 


Ohio 

5 

6 

8 

6 

249 

272 

275 

353 


249 


Indiana 

4 

4 

4 

2 

170 

122 

155 

241 


170 



Other States 

*3 

3 

' 3 

1 

296 

233 

218 

61 

16 

30 

250 

i 



1 Based on membership with age classification reported; not shown where base is less than lOO. 
s Includes; Michigan, 1, and Virginia, 2. 


Table 5. — Value of Churches and Church Expenditures by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value or expenditures] 


STATE 

Total number of churches 

Number of church edi- 
fices 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITUEES 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Total amount 

Salaries, other 
than pastors’ 

Repairs and 
improvements 

Other current 
expenses, includ- 
ing interest 

Local relief and 
charity 

All other pur- 
poses 

United States 

20 

19 

19 

$54,200 

18 

$3, 536 

$285 

$1,045 

$135 

$880 : 

$1, 191 

Pennsylvania 

8 

8 

S 

27,200 

8 

1,748 

270 

417 

94 

600 

m 

Ohio 

5 

5 

5 

17,500 

5 

1, 487 


597 

31 

175 

684 

Indiana _ .. 

4 

3 

3 

2' 500 

4 

271 

15 

11 

205 

40 

Other States 

3 

3 

1 3 

7,000 

1 

30 


20 

10 













1 Includes: Michigan, 1, and Virginia, 2. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

The development of the progressive movement in the Mennonite Church 
about the middle of the nineteenth century was accompanied by considerable 
opposition, manifesting itself especially in regard to the introduction of the Eng- 
lish language into the church services, the practice of holding evening meetings, 
revival meetings, Sunday schools, and certain other “innovations’’ which were 
regarded as unorthodox. Other minor matters, magnified into important issues, 
were added to these differences of opinion, and under the lead of Jacob Wisler, 
the first Mennonite bishop in Indiana, a separation took place in 1870. He was 
disowned by the Mennonite Church and, although various efforts at reconciliation 
were subsequently made, he and a small following in Indiana and Ohio formed a 
separate conference, claiming to be the real Mennonite Church. 

In 1886 the corresponding conservative element of the Mennonite Church in 
Canada formed a separate body along practically the same lines; others again in 
Pennsylvania in 1893 and in Virginia in 1901. All of these separated bodies are 
now united in their work and with few exceptions oppose Sunday schools, the 

1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. John L. Horst, editor of the Mennonite Year Book, Scottdale, Pa., 
and approved by him in its present form. 
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use of the English language in public worship, evening and revival meetings, 
higher education, and missions. 

The division reported 20 years ago in regard to the use of telephones still per- 
sists in the West, though in Lancaster County, Pa., the church is not divided, 
and the eastern wing acknowledges both western branches as in fellowship with 
themselves. It would be difficult to report these bodies otherwise than as one. 

In matters of doctrine the Old Order Mennonites adhere very strictly to the 
Dort Confession of Faith. Each section has a separate district conference. 
There is no church periodical and no organized charitable work, though the in- 
dividual members are generous in case of need among themselves, and also in 
some instances generously support charitable w^ork sponsored by the Mennonite 
Board of Missions and Charities. 



REFORMED MENNONITE CHURCH 


STATISTICS 

Suminary for the United States, with urban-niral classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Reformed Mennonite Church for the year 1936 
is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between 
urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this body consists of communicant members of the local 
congregations, who have made confession of faith and have been baptized. 

There were no parsonages reported and the church maintains no Sunday schools. 


Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Chnrclies (local organizations), number 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male - 

Female 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Church edifices, number. 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 — 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936 

Average value per church 

Number reporting “no debt” — 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

All other current expenses, including interest 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

To general headquarters for distribution. 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church - 





PEECENT OF 


In urban 

In rural 

TOTAL ^ 


territory 

territory 






Urban 

Rural 

27 

5 

22 



1,044 

178 

866 

17.0 

83.0 

39 

36 

39 



346 

60 

286 

17.3 

82.7 

698 

118 

580 

16.9 

83.1 

49.6 

50.8 

49.3 



m 

114 

826 

12 i 

87.9 

104 

64 

40 

61.5 

38.5 

27 

5 

22 



26 

4 

i 22 



$85,900 

$12,300 

$73, 600 

14.3 

85.7 

$85,400 

$11,800 

$73,600 

13.8 

86.2 

$500 

$500 


mo 


$3, 304 

$3, 075 

$3, 345 



17 

4 

IS 



26 

4 

22 



$18, 718 

$2, 219 

$16,499 

1L9 

88.1 

$824 


$824 


100.0 

$1,490 

$190 

$1, 300 

12.8 

87.2 

$6,325 

$431 

$5, 894 ; 

6.8 

93.2 

$2,407 

$468 

$1,939 

19 4 

80.6 

$7,311 

$1, 130 

$6,181 

15.5 

84.5 

$231 


$231 


100.0 

$130 


$130 


100.0 

$720 

$555 

$750 




> Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

Comparative data, 1906-36.— Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Reformed Mennonite Church 
for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 
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Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


1936 


1926 


1916 


1906 


Churclies Gocal organizations), number. 
Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent * 


27 


31 


29 


-4 2 


~5 


34 


Members, number 

Increase i over preceding census. 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church. __ 


1,044 

-73 

-6.5 

39 


27 

26 

$85, 900 
$3, 304 


Expenditures ; 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported. 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Pa 3 ?ment on church debt, excluding interest.. 
All other current expenses, including interest. 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes - 

Not classified 

Average expenditure per church 


26 

$18. 718 
$824 
$1, 490 
$6, 326 


$2, 407 
$7, 311 


$231 

$130 


$720 


1,117 

-164 

- 12.8 

36 

28 

28 

$108, 800 
$3, 886 


27 

$20, 565 


$8, 508 


$11, 232 


$825 

$762 


1,281 

-798 
-38 4 
44 

29 

29 

$85, 965 
$2, 964 


27 
$5, 606 

$2, 117 


61 

29 

29 

$52, 650 
$1, 816 


$3, 489 


$208 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. * Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

State tables. — Tables 3, 4, and 5 present the statistics for the Reformed Men- 
nonite Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number and 
membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or rural 
territory and the membership classified by sex. Table 4 gives for selected States 
the number and membership of the churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, 
together with the membership for 1936 classified by age. Table 5 shows the value 
of church edifices and the church expenditures, for 1936, showing separately 
current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing 
the financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in table 5 
is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value or 
expenditures. 


Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, and Membership by Sex, by States, 1936 


GEOGEAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

number op churches 

NUMBER or members 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Males 
per 100 
fomalesi 

United States 

27 

6 

22 

1, 044 

178 

866 

346 

698 

49.6 

Middle Atlantic: 










New York 

1 

1 


50 

SO 


23 

27 


Pennsylvania, 

14 

1 

13 

635 

48 

487 

146 

390 

37.2 

East Noeth Central: 










Ohio 

6 


6 

269 


269 

106 

154 

68.2 

Indiana 

1 

i 


21 

21 

7 

14 

Illinois 

1 

1 


43 

43 


15 

28 


Michigan.- 

2 

1 

1 

101 

16 

85 

40 

61 


West North Central: 






Kansas 

1 


1 

32 


32 

9 

23 


SOUTH Atlantic: 








Maryland 

1 


1 

3 


3 

2 

1 













1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 4. — NuiiBEB and Mbiibehship of Chdhchbs, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
BERSHip BY Age in 1936, by States 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


STATE 

! 

ISrUMBER or CHXJECHES 

NUMBEE OF MEMBEES 

1 

MEIIBEESHIP 
BY AGE, 1936 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 i 

1 1906 

1 

13 years 
and 
over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

United States 

27 

1 

31 

29 

34 

1,044 

1,117 

1, 281 

2,079 

940 

104 

New York 

1 

3 

3 

3 

50 

60 

1 85 

137 

50 


Pennsylvania 

14 

17 

14 

16 

535 

632 

[ 67i 

1, 218 

466 

69 

Ohio - 

6 

5 

7 

7 

259 

215 

1 317 

477 

243 

16 

Michigan 

2 

1 

2 

3 

101 

99 

108 

63 

85 

16 

Other States 

1 4 

5 

3 

5 

99 

111 

100 

184 

96 

3 


I Includes: Indiana, 1; Illinois, 1; Kansas, 1; and Maryland, 1. 

Table 5. — Value of Churches and Church Expenditures by States, 1936 
S eparate presentation is limited toj States having 3 or more churches reporting value or expenditures] 


STATE 

Total number of churches 

Number of church edifices 

VALUE OF 
CH. UECS 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches report- 
ing 

Amount 

Churches report- 
ing 

Total amount 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and im- 
provements 

Other current ex- 
penses, includ- 
ing interest 

Local relief and 
charity 

To general head- 
quarters 

All other pur- 
poses 

1 

United States 

27 

27 

26 

$85,900 

28 

$18,718 

! 

$824 

$1,490 

$6, 825 

$2, 407 

$7, 811 

1 

$231 

$130 

Pennsylvania 

14 1 

14 

"iT 

64,500 

~14 

15, 095 


1, 400 

5, 779 

1, 797 

5, 115 

60 

130 

Ohio 

6 

6 

6 

11,300 

6 

1,086 


30 

111 

298 

466 

181 



Other States 

7 

7 

1 6 

10,100 

1 6 

2,537 


60 

435 

312 

1,730 


— 


» Includes: New York, 1; Illinois, 1; Michigan, 2; Kansas, 1; and Maryland, 1. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 


A movement among the Mennonites in Pennsylvania along practically the 
same lines as that which, under the leadership of Jacob Amman, had resulted 
in the division in Europe in 1698 was inaugurated by Francis Herr and his son 
John Herr and resulted in 1812 in the organization of the Reformed Mennonite 
Church, with John Herr as pastor and bishop. He condemned the church as 
“a corrupt and dead body,"' and labored for the restoration of purity in teaching 
and the maintenance of discipline. 

The Reformed Mennonites accept the 18 articles of the Dort Confession and 
retain the general features of church organization of the Mennonite Church. 
Although they do not hold conferences, and have no published discipline for the 
guidance and regulation of the church body, they are very strict in their discipline, 
especially in the use of the ban, have no fellowship whatever with other religious 
bodies, and hold that the doctrine of nonresistance is one of the cardinal principles 
of the Gospel. . . 

They have no Sunday schools, no educational institutions, and no missionary 
work, home or foreign, but are very zealous in the performance of every known 
duty within the confines of their religious life. They are charitable toward those 
in need, honest and industrious, and generally prosperous. 


1 This statement, which is the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious Bodies, p 26, 
has been approved in its present form by Rev. Jobn Li. BEorst, editor of tbe Mennonite Year Book, Scottdale, 
Pa. 





GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE MENNONITE CHURCH 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the General Conference of the Mennonite Church 
of North America for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the 
distribution of these figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this body consists of communicant members of the local 
congregations, who have made confession of faith and have been baptized. 


Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Cliiirclies Goeal organizations), number. 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male - 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per lOO females 

Membership by age 

Under 13 years — 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years 2 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936 

Average value per church 

Debt-number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reportmg “no debt” 

Parsonages, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported... 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries... 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, including interest. . 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 

Summer vacation Bible schools : 

Churches reportmg, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 

Weekday religious schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars : 

Parochial schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars... 


Total 

In urban 
terri- 
tory 

In rural 
terri- 
tory 

' PERCE 
TOT, 

Urban 

NT OF 

AL 1 

Rural 

142 

30 

112 

21.1 

78.9 

26, 535 

5, 226 

21, 309 

19.7 

80.3 

187 

174 

190 



12, 082 

2, 237 

9, 845 

18 5 

81 5 

13, 718 

2, 743 

10, 975 

20.0 

80 0 

735 

246 

489 

33.5 

66. 5 

88.1 

81.6 

89.7 



414 

272 

142 

65.7 

34.3 

23, 970 

4, 829 

19, 141 

20.1 

79.9 

2,151 

125 

2, 026 

5.8 

94.2 

1.7 

5.3 

0.7 



135 

28 

107 

20 7 

79.3 

128 

27 

101 

21.1 

78 9 

$1, 308, 800 

$367, 700 

$941,100 

28 1 

71.9 

$1, 272, 300 

$354, 200 

$918, 100 

27 8 

72 2 

$36, 500 

$13, 500 

$23, ono 

37.0 

63.0 

$10, 225 

$13, 619 

$9, 318 



14 

9 

5 



$25, 851 

$18, 921 

$G, 930 

73 2 

26 8 

92 

14 

78 



37 

10 

27 



33 

9 

24 



$111, 292 

$30, 800 

$80, 492 

27.7 

72.3 

141 

30 

111 

21 3 

78.7 

$311,207 

$84, 241 

$226, 966 

27.1 

72 9 

.$87, 526 

$26, 068 

$61, 458 

29.8 

70.2 

$21,674 

$9, 340 

$12, 334 

43. 1 

56.9 

$21, 813 

$4, 886 

$16, 927 

22.4 

77 6 

$8, 272 

$5, 952 

$2, 320 

72 0 

28 0 

$39, 744 

$15, 279 

$24, 465 

38.4 

01.6 

$10, 895 

$3, 462 

$7, 433 

31.8 

68 2 

$24, 307 

$3, 446 

$20, 861 

14 2 

85 8 

$50, 202 

$7, 591 

$42, 611 

15 1 

84.9 

$9, 980 

$1, 985 

$8, 001 

19.9 

80.1 

$36, 788 

$6,232 

$30, 556 

10.9 

83.1 

$2, 207 

$2, 808 

$2, 045 



127 

26 

101 

20.5 

79.5 

2,588 

547 

2, 041 

21.1 

78.9 

25, 778 

5,071 

20,707 

39.7 

80.3 

56 

11 

45 



351 

77 

274 

21.9 

78.1 

2,979 

697 

2, 282 

23. 4 

76.6 

10 

3 

7 



58 

11 

47 



393 

117 

270 

'"" 29 . 8 " 

70.2 

2 

1 

1 



10 

7 

3 



60 

10 

50 




1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

2 Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the General Conference of the 
Mennonite Church of North America for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, 
and 1906. 


Table 2. — Compakative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 

! 1936 

1926 

1916 i 

1 1906 

Cliiirclies Gocal organizations), number-. 

142 

136 

113 

' 90 

Increase over preceding census: 





Number 

6 

23 

23 


Percent 

4.4 

20.4 

(1) 


Members, number , 

26,535 

21, 582 

15, 407 

11, 661 

Increase over preceding census; 

Number 

4,953 

6,175 

3, 746 


Percent 

22.9 

40.1 

32.1 


Average membership per church 

1S7 

159 

136 

130 

Church edifices, number 

135 

131 

107 

89 

Value — ^number reportmg 

128 

130 

106 

84 

Amount reported 

$1, 308, 800 

$1, 212, 350 

$544, 560 

$303, 400 

Average value per church 

$10, 225 

$9, 326 

$5, 137 

$3, 612 

Debt — number reporting 

14 

13 

14 

9 

Amount reported - 

$25, 851 

$20, 995 

$15, 400 

$5,690 

Parsonages, number 

37 




Value — number reportmg 

33 

22 

11 

9 

Amount reported 

$111, 292 

$112,850 

$22, 200 

$19,050 

Expenditures: 





ChurcbPS reportmg, number 

141 

131 

107 


Amount reported — . 

Pastors* salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and unprovements 

$311, 207 

$378. 794 

$149, 237 


$87, 526 
$21, 674 
$21, 813 

• $196,411 

$72,813 


Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, including interest 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

$8, 272 
$39, 744 
$10,895 
$24, 307 
$50,202 

• $182,383 

$76,424 


To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes - 

Average e.xpendituro per church 

$9, 986 
$36, 788 
$2,207 

$2, 892 

$1, 395 


Sunday schools : 


130 

105 

84 

Churches reporting, number 

127 

Ofificers and teachers - - - 

2,588 

i 1,923 

1, 377 

1, 148 

Scholars 

25, 778 

! 23, 537 

17, 594 

12, 472 

1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the General Con- 
ference of the Mennonite Church of North America, by States. Table 3 gives for 
each State for 1936 the number and membership of the churches classified accord- 
ing to their location in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and 
data for Sunday schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and mem- 
bership of the churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the 
membership for 1936 classified as ‘‘under 13 years of age” and “13 years of age 
and over.” Table 5 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount 
of debt on church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church ex- 
penditures, showing separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, 
etc. In order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, 
separate presentation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or 
more churches reported value and expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each district in the General 
Conference of the Mennonite Church of North America, the more important 
statistical data for 1936 shown by States in the preceding tables, including num- 
ber of churches, membership, value and debt on church edifices^ expenditiires, and 
Sunday schools. 


275310—41 17 
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Table 3. — Nttmbbb and Membbbship op Chueches in Ueban and Rueal 
Teebitoby, Membbbship by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

number of 

CHURCHES 

number of 

MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY 

SEX 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females i 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

TTnited States 

142 

30 

112 

28, 535 

5, 226 

21, 309 

12, 082 

IS, 718 

735 

88.1 

127 

2, 588 

25, 778 

Middle Atlantic: 














Pennsylvania 

25 

10 

15 

3, 428 

1, 725 

1,703 

1, 518 

1, 910 


79.5 

24 

474 

3, 407 

E. N. Central: 














Ohio 

8 

1 

7 

2, 571 

225 

2,346 

1,080 

1, 250 

241 

86 4 

8 

218 

2, 133 

Indiana 

2 

1 

1 

1. 345 

161 

1, 184 

602 

743 


81 0 

2 

83 

1, 600 

Illinois 

2 

1 

1 

270 

110 

160 

111 

159 


69.8 

2 

27 

227 

W. N.^ Central: 














Minnesota 

6 


6 

1, 348 


1, 348 

607 

741 


81.9 

6 

93 

1, 413 

Iowa 

4 


4 

974 


974 

469 

505 


92.9 

4 

121 

769 

Missouri 

1 


1 

li24 


124 

60 

64 



1 

31 

157 

North Dakota 

5 


5 

374 


374 

169 

155 

50 

109 0 

6 

42 

385 

South Dakota 

7 

i 

6 

1, 525 

76 

1,449 

636 

691 

198 

92 0 

5 

115 

1, 357 

Nebraska 

5 

2 

3 

1,295 

614 

781 

613 

682 


89.9 

5 

96 

1, 451 

Kansas 

36 

5 

31 

8 , 616 

1, 120 

7,496 

4,033 

4, 337 

246 

93 0 

31 

720 

8, 085 

W. S. Central: 














Oklahoma 

21 

2 

19 

1, 961 

113 

1, 848 

888 

1, 073 


82.8 

16 

228 

1, 957 

Texas 

1 


1 

38 


38 

20 

18 



1 

8 

46 

Mountain: 






j 








Montana 

3 


3 

346 


346 

185 

161 


114.9 

2 

26 

198 

Idaho 

1 


1 

318 


318 

150 

168 


89.3 

1 

25 

258 

Colorado 

1 


1 

23 


23 

11 

12 



1 

6 

25 

Pacific: 














Washington 

4 


4 

412 


412 

213 

199 


107.0 

4 

75 

472 

Oregon . 

4 

"T 

1 

355 

130 

225 

147 

208 


70.7 

4 

71 

514 

California 

6 

4 

2 

1, 212 

1,052 

160 

570 

642 


88.8 

0 

129 

1, 324 


1 Ratio not shown where numher of females is less than 100. 
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Table 4 . — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936 , and 
Membership by Age in 1936 , by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP 

BY AGE 

, 1936 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

re- 

ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

United States — 

142 

136 

113 

90 

26, 535 

21. 582 

15, 407 

11, 661 

414 

23, 970 

2,151 

1.7 

Middle Atlantic: 













Pennsylvania 

25 

25 

18 

14 

3,428 

2,982 

1, 992 

1, 675 

25 

3,403 


.7 

E. N. Central: 








Ohio 

8 

7 

8 

9 

2,571 

2,002 

1, 954 

1, 526 

10 

2,561 


.4 

Indiana 

2 

3 

1 

2 

l', 345 

i; 215 

'904 

'920 

5 

1,340 


.4 

W. N Central: 











Minnesota 

6 

7 

6 

1 

1, 348 

1, 092 

990 

262 


1, 348 



Iowa 

4 

4 

2 

4 

974 

i, 042 

408 

767 

52 

'922 


1 5.3 

North Dakota 

5 

3 

2 


374 

'239 

107 


6 

368 


1.6 

South Dakota 

7 

6 

5 

5 

1,525 

1, 263 

769 

562 


1,327 

198 


Nebraska.- 

5 

4 

6 

5 

1^295 

i, 010 

927 

679 

10 

l' 285 


.8 

Kansas 

36 

35 

27 

21 

8,616 

6,657 

4,937 

3,581 

283 

7,076 

1,257 

3.8 

W. S. Central: 













Oklahoma 

21 

19 

15 

18 

1, 961 

1,595 

915 

1,145 

17 

' 1,498 

446 

1.1 

Mountain: 













Montana 

3 

2 

4 

1 

346 

212 

111 

5 i 

1 

345 


.3 

Tdfl.hn 

1 

2 

3 


318 

221 

257 



318 



Pacific: 













Washington 

4 

4 

2 

1 

412 

336 i 

124 

38 

2 

284 

126 

.7 

OrAg;on 

4 

2 



355 

222 



2 

353 


.6 

nnlifnrTiia 

6 

7 

8 

2 

1, 212 

1,011 ! 

560 

100 


1,212 



Other States 

25 

6 

6 

7 

455 

483 

452 

401 

1 

330 

124 

1 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported. 

2 Includes: Illinois, 2; Missouri, 1; Texas, 1; and Colorado, 1. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num- 
ber of 
church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PARSON- 
AGES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

142 

135 

128 

81,308, 800 

14 

825, 851 

33 

$111, 292 

Middle Atlantic: 









Pennsylvania 

25 

25 

22 

248, 000 

4 

10,050 

5 

16, 200 

E. N. Central: 









Ohio - 

8 

8 

8 

193, 000 



5 

17, 500 

W. N. Central: 








Minnesota 

6 

6 

6 

30, 900 

1 

1, 200 

1 

(9 

Iowa _ 

4 

4 

4 

21, 500 



3 

9, 500 

North Dakota 

5 

5 

5 

15,500 



1 

0) 

South Dakota 

7 

7 

6 

39 ; 900 

i 

471 

1 


Nebraska 

5 

5 

5 

51, 000 

1 

4, 000 

1 

0) 

Kansas 

36 

33 

32 

386, 100 

3 

7,500 

5 

18, 500 

W. S. Central; 









Oklahoma 

21 

19 

17 

65, 800 

2 

230 

2 

C) 

Mountain: 









Montana. . 

3 

3 

3 

6,600 



1 

(0 

Pacific: 







Washington 

4 

4 

4 

20, 800 





Oregon 

4 

3 

3 

9, 100 

1 

600 

2 


California 

6 

6 

5 

79, 800 

1 

1,800 

1 

(0 

Other States 

$ 

8 

as 

141, 800 



6 

49 , 692 









1 Amount included in figures for “Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual 
church. 

2 Includes: Indiana, 2; Illinois, 2; Missouri, 1; Texas, 1; Idaho, 1; and Colorado, 1. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more chiurches reporting] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

AND STATE 

Total 
number of 
churches 

expenditures 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 
and im- 
provements 

United States 

142 

141 

$311,207 

$87,526 

$21,674 

$21,813 

Middle Atlantic; 







Pennsylvania 

25 

25 

57,410 

19,804 

5,080 

2,747 

East North Central: 







Ohio 

8 

8 

32, 236 

10,400 

1,988 

4,164 

West North Central; 







Minnesota 

6 

6 

13,204 

2,250 

778 

3,272 

Iowa - i 

4 

4 

9,422 

3, 633 

460 

916 

North Dakota 

5 

0 

2,285 

640 

194 

78 

South Dakota 

7 

6 

10, 562 

2, 630 

511 

635 

Nebraska 

5 

5 

13,871 

2,820 

1, 100 

573 

Kansas 

36 

36 

99,812 

22,964 

5,266 

5,073 

W’EST South Central: 







Oklahoma 

21 

21 

11,389 

3,445 

730 

758 

Mountain: 







Montana 

3 

3 

3,271 

733 

200 

451 

Pacific: 







Washington 

4 

4 

4,036 

1,215 

139 

325 

Oregon 

4 

4 

6,796 

2,283 

980 

160 

California 

6 

6 

19,307 

7,165 

2,891 

1,369 

Other States 

8 

»8 

27,606 

7,544 

1,357 

1,292 





EXPENDiTURES—continued 



GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND state 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local re- 
lief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral 
head- 
quarters 

AH other 
purposes 

United States 

$8,272 

$39,744 

$10, 895 

$24, 307 

$50, 202 

$9, 986 

$36, 788 

Middle Atlantic: 





3,579 



Pennsylvania 

3, 625 

11,202 

3,727 

3,360 

1,064 

3,222 

East North Central: 








Ohio 

1,392 

3,408 

1,244 

2, 513 

3,613 

199 

3,315 

West North Central; 




730 

2, 863 



Minnesota 


1,843 

488 

855 

126 

Iowa 

150 

359 

808 

830 

1,026 


1, 240 

North Dakota - 


1 373 

74 

177 

608 

15 

66 

South Dakota 

617 

1,594 

128 

1, 055 

1,998 

348 

986 

Nebraska 

700 

1,870 

35 

403 

2, 305 

2,661 

3,054 

1,404 

Kansas 

600 

12, 199 

2,763 

9, 050 

21, 054 

17,889 

West South Central: 



750 

1, 358 

2, 178 

120 

945 

Oklahoma 


1,105 

Mountain: 



8 

470 

375 


331 

Montana 

678 

126 


Pacific: 





569 



Washington 


384 

60 

419 

218 

717 

Oregon - 

100 

663 

63 

693 

827 

843 

304 

California 

660 

1,789 

320 

982 

1,374 

595 

2,272 

Other States 


2,840 

447 

2,367 

7,773 

14 

3,972 

1 Includes: Indiana, 2; Illinois, 2; Missouri, 1; Texai 

s, 1; Idaho, 

, 1; and Colorado, 1. 
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Table 7. — Nijmbeb and Membership op Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Districts, 


1936 


DISTRICT 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of members 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH EDI- 
FICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXFENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

Total 

142 

26, 535 

128 

1 

$1, 308, 800 

14 

$25, 851 

141 

$311, 207 

127 

25, 778 

Eastern 

25 

3,428 

22 

248,000 

4 

10,050 

25 

57, 410 

24 

3,407 

Middle 

17 

5, 284 

17 

337, 000 



17 

64, 652 

17 

4, 886 

N’ortbern.- 

24 

4 ; 374 

23 

129,900 

3 

5,671 

23 

33, 832 

21 

4, 273 

Pacific 

15 

2,297 

13 

127, 700 

2 

2,400 

15 

34, 541 

15 

2, 568 

Western 

61 

11,152 

53 

466, 200 

5 

7,730 

61 

120, 772 

50 

10, 644 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

In March 1859 two small Mennonite congregations in Lee County, Iowa, 
composed of immigrants from southern Germany, held a conference to discuss the 
possible union of all the Mennonite bodies in America. Until that time, while 
in a general way the different organizations had held to the same doctrines, they 
had not cooperated actively, or at least had taken no concerted part in any par- 
ticular work. The resolutions adopted at this meeting drew the attention of all 
the Mennonite bodies. Among those especially interested was John Oberholzer, 
of Bucks County, Pa., who had taken advanced ground in the matter of aggres- 
sive work, and, together with 16 other ministers, having been charged with insub- 
ordination to the then established form of church government in his conference 
and having been disowned by that conference, had organized a separate confer- 
ence in eastern Pennsylvania in October 1847. The publication by Oberholzer 
of the Religioser Botschafter, founded in 1852 and later styled Christliches 
Volksblatt, gave wide publicity and strong support to the new union movement, 
which promised to advance along broader and more liberal lines than his confer- 
ence had permitted. The Iowa congregations extended a general invitation to 
all Mennonite congregations and conferences, and in May 1860, at West Point, 
Iowa, the first effort was made to hold a general conference of Mennonites in 
America. While this conference was not completely representative, questions 
of education, missions, and unity were discussed, and the organization of the 
General Conference of Mennonites in America was brought about. On the basis 
of uniting in the support of mission work, other congregations were soon added, 
and the membership and influence of the body grew rapidly. Many of the 
congregations whose members had come from Russia and Germany since 1850, 
and who had become acquainted with the movement before leaving Europe, 
joined the new organization. Among the Amish Mennonites who came from 
Europe and settled in Ohio about 1840 were some who favored greater leniency 
in discipline, and who separated from the Amish body on that account- They 
were known as the Apostolic Mennonite Church, but since the organization of 
the General Conference of Mennonites they have afiflliatcd with that body. 

The church is well organized and aggressive in the various lines of Christian 
effort, and is rapidly increasing in numbers in the United States and Canada. 

' This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Phil. A. Wedel, conference secretary, General Oonforonce of the Mennonite 
Ohurch of North America, Aberdeen, Idaho, and approved by him in its iiresont form. 
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DOCTRINE 

In doctrine this body is, '^vith few exceptions, in strict accord with other 
Mennonites, the main difference being that in most of the congregations the 
passage in I Corinthians xi, 4-15, is not understood as making obligatory the 
use of a covering for the head of female members during prayer and worship, 
and that the passage in John xni, 4-15, is not generally believed to command 
the institution of an ordinance (that of foot washing) to be observed according 
to the example there described. In the matter of conformity to the world, some 
congregations adhere less strictly than others to the articles of faith adopted by 
the. body as a whole. Their common ground of union is contained in the following 
confession: 

This conference recognizes and acknowledges the sacred Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as the only and infallible rule of faith and life; 
for “other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 
In matters of faith it is therefore required of the congregations which unite 
with the conference that, accepting the above confession, they hold fast to 
the doctrine of salvation by grace through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
baptism on confession of faith, the refusal of all oaths, the Christ-taught 
doctrine of peace and nonresistance, and the practice of a scriptural church 
discipline. 

ORGANIZATION 

The local church is autonomous in its government, although appeal may be 
made to the local and district conferences, which meet annually. The General 
Conference meets every 3 years, and is not a legislative, but an advisory body, 
having no power to act in any way prejudicial to the rights of the mdividual 
congregations. Any congregation of any Mennonite body, upon agreeing to and 
adopting the constitution, may become a member of the General Conference on 
approval by a majority vote of the conference, every congregation having 1 vote 
for every 30 communicant members or fraction thereof. This conference elects 
officers and a board of nine trustees of which three members are chosen at each 
regular meeting. It also chooses a Board of Home Missions, a Board of Foreign 
Missions, and a Board of Publication. 

WORK 

Home missionary work is carried on through the agency of the Board of Home 
Missions and has for its object the supplying of small and needy congregations 
with ministers, the sending of evangelists to localities where the gospel is seldom 
preached, and the conducting of missions in cities. The report for 1936 shows 
40 missionaries employed in this work and but very few on part time. The 
contributions amounted to $71,182. 

Besides this work of the General Conference the six district conferences have 
also assisted small groups in their respective districts to the extent of about 
$35,000. 

The work among the American Indians is under the care of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. The work m among the Cheyennes in Oklahoma and Mon- 
tana, the Arapahoes in Oklahoma, and the Hopis in Arizona. There are 14 
churches and 700 members and the value of the property is approximately 
$70,000. The Foreign Mission Board also has charge of the work in the Central 
Provinces, India, and in the Province of Chihli, China. ^ The report for 1936 
shows 10 stations and 85 outstations and preaching places in India alone. There 
are 24 American missionaries and 160 native helpers; 8 churches with 1,962 
members; 44 schools with about 2,200 pupils and 62 teachers; 8 hospitals and 
dispensaries treating 16,236 patients; a leper home with 615 inmates; 2 orphan- 
ages with 30 enrolled; and 13 Sunday schools with 1,763 enrolled. The value of 
the property in the India mission field is $75,000 and the amount contributed 
for the work in 1936 was $261,000. 

In China the report for 1936 shows 3 main stations and 55 outstations and 
preaching places; 14 American missionaries; 130 native workers; 13 churches with 
1,467 members; 29 schools with about 1,500 students and about 70 teachers; 3 
hospitals and dispensaries, treating approximately 10,000 patients; and 16 Sunday 
schools with an enrollment of about 1,800. The value of the property m the 
China Mission field is $87,000 — total valuation of mission fields amongst the 
American Indians and India is $125,655. 
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The educational institutions that receive the major part of their support from 
the General Conference churches are 2 colleges and 1 junior college, with a total 
enrollment of about 1,500. The value of these institutions is at the present time 
about $3,000,000. The enrollment in 9 preparatory schools in 1936 was about 
300. 

The 120 Christian Endeavour societies have a membership of 9,000. The 
Mennonite Book Concern, Berne, Ind., is Conference property. The church 
papers are two weekly papers, ‘‘The Bundesbote’^ and “The Mennonite”; a 
bilingual monthly; a mission quarterly in both the English and German lan- 
guages; a German and English yearbook; and English and German Sunday 
school quarterlies. A new song book published by the Conference is used 
primarily in the Conference churches. 

The philanthropic work of the denomination in 1936 included five homes for the 
aged, seven hospitals, and three homes for girls. A nurses’ training school is gen- 
erally combined with each hospital. Over 5,000 patients received treatment in the 
last year. The total property value approaches $900,000. Tons of clothing 
and thousands of dollars have been sent to over 30,000 coreligionists who have 
been enabled to escape persecution in Russia and have found a welcome asylum 
in Canada; likewise large sums have been sent to war-stricken countries like 
Spain and China. 



EVANGELICAL MENNONITE BRETHREN CONFERENCE 

(Formerly Defenseless Mennonite Brethren in Christ of North America) 


STATISTICS 

Summary for tlie United States, witli urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of tlie statistics for the Evangelical Mennonite Brethren Conference for 
the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these 
figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this body consists of communicant members of the local 
congregations, who have made confession of faith and have been baptized. 

Table 1, — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 

percent of 

TOTAL 1 


Urban 

Rural 

Churches (Inoal organizations), nnmhfir 

10 

4 

6 



Members, Tin mhftr -- _ _ _ _ . . 

1,184 

408 

776 

34-5 

65. 5 

Average membership per church 

118 

102 

129 



Membership by sex: 






Male 

491 

149 

342 

30.3 

69.7 

Female 

633 

199 

434 

31.4 

68.6 

Sex not reported 

60 

60 




Males per 100 females - 

77.6 

74.9 

78.8 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years..- 






13 years and over 

1,076 

348 

728 

32.3 

67.7 

Age not reported 

108 

60 

48 

55.6 

44.4 

Church A<Ufioes, nnmhp.r _ _ 

10 

4 

6 




9 

4 

5 



Amount reported 

$62, 200 

$32, 600 

$29, 600 

52.4 

47.6 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$60, 100 

$32, 500 

$27, 600 

54.1 

45 9 

Constructed, wholly or in part, m 1936 

$2, 100 

$100 

$2, 000 

4.8 

95.2 


$6, 911 

$8, 150 

$5, 920 




2 

1 

1 



Amount reported 

$3, 100 

$1, 600 

$1, 500 

51.6 

48.4 


! 5 

1 

4 




5 

2 

3 



Value — number reporting 

i 4 

2 

2 



Amount reported 

$12,500 

$7,500 

$5, 000 

60.0 

40.0 

Expenditures : 






Churches reporting, number 

10 

4 

6 



Amount reported 

$15, 552 

$6, 284 

$9, 268 

40.4 

59.6 

Pastors’ salaries 

$4, 150 

$2, 240 

$1, 910 

54.0 

46.0 

All other salaries - 

$207 

$180 

$27 

87.0 

13.0 

Repairs and improvements 

$455 

$255 

$200 

56.0 

44.0 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

$593 

$550 

$43 

92.7 

7.3 

All other current expenses, including interest. 

$1, 567 

$849 

$718 

54 2 

45.8 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc... 

$768 

$354 

$414 

46.1 

53.9 

Home missions 

$1, 744 

$491 

$1, 253 

28.2 

71.8 

Foreign missions 

$3,698 

$363 

$3, 335 

9.8 

90.2 

To general headquarters for distribution 

$1, 528 

$428 

$1, 100 

28.0 

72.0 

All other purposes 

$842 

$574 

$268 

68.2 

31.8 

A varagc PYppufUtura per church . 

$1, 655 

$1,571 

$1, 546 







Sunday schools : 






Churches reporting, number. 

10 

4 

6 



Officers and teachers 

186 

77 

109 

41.4 

58.6 

Scholars 

1,684 

683 

1,001 

40.6 

59.4 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 






nhnrchcR rcportiug, uuniber. 

6 

2 

4 



Officers and teachers 

70 

30 

40 



Scholars 

711 

197 

514 

27.7 

72.3 

Weekday religions schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

5 

1 

4 



^ffiT*ers and teachers 

47 

14 

33 



Scholars 

306 

103 

203 

33.7 

66.3 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for compari- 
son, a summary of the available statistics of the Evangelical Mennonite Brethren 
Conference for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. This denomination 
was reported as the Nebraska and Minnesota Conference of Mennonites in 1906. 


Table 2. — Compakative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

Churches (local organizations), number 

10 

9 

15 

8 

Increase ^ over preceding census. 






1 

-6 

7 







Members, number 

1, 184 

818 

1, 171 

545 

Increase 1 over preceding census 





Number 

366 

-353 

626 


Percent _ 

44 7 

—30. 1 

114 9 


Average membership per church 

118 

91 

78 

68. 

Church edifices, number 

10 

9 

13 

6 

V alue—nuinber reporting 

9 

9 

12 

6 

Amount reported 

$62, 200 

$60, 900 

$30, 625 

$9, 000 

Average value per church 

$6, 911 

$6, 767 

$2, 552 

$1, 500 

Debt — number reporting 

2 

2 



Amount reported ..T 

$3, 100 

$282 



Parsonages, number,... 

5 




Value— number reporting 

4 

2 



Amount reported 

$12, 500 

$17, 500 



Expenditures ; 



Churches reporting, number 1 

10 

9 

12 


Amount reported 

$15, 552 

$14, 680 

$8, 239 


Pastors’ salaries 

$4, 150 


All other salaries 

$207 




Repairs and improvements 

$455 

■ $5,864 

$1, 873 


Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

$593 


All other current expenses, including interest 

$1, 567 




Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

$768 




Home missions 

$1, 744 




Poreign missions 

$3, 698 

• $8,816 

$6, 366 


To general headquarters for distribution 

$1, 528 


All other purposes,- 

$842 




Average expenditure per church . 

$1, 555 

$1, 631 

$687 


Sunday schools: 


Churches reporting, number 

10 

8 

14 

8 

Oflacers and teachers 

186 

143 

135 

45 

Scholars 

1,684 

1, 415 

1, 757 

782 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 2 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

State tables. — Tables 3 and 4 present the statistics for the Evangelical Mon- 
nonite Brethren Conference by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 
the number and membership of the churches classified according to their location 
in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday 
schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the 
churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership 
for 1936 classified by age as far as reported. 
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Membership op Chvbches r\- Urban and Rural 
lEBRITOHY, iVlEMBERSHIP BY Sex, AND SuNDAY SCHOOLS, BY STATES, 1936 



NUMBER OF 
CHXJRCHJBS 

i NUMBER OF 

MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP 

BY SEX 

I SUNDAY 

i SCHOOLS 

GEOGBAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

'S 

"o 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

CJ 

<3 i 
XJ i 

'B 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females ‘ 

Olmrches re- 
porting 

Oflicers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

TTnited States 

10 

4 


1,184 



491 

i 

1 633 

60 

77.6 

10 

186 

1,684 






EastNoeth Central: 
Illinois — 

2 

2 


218 

218 


90 

128 


70.3 


48 








2 

330 

West North Central: 
Minnesota 

1 



206 

124 


206 

124 

90 

50 

73 

65 

64 

59 

116 

74 

98 

98 

48 

71 


77.6 




South Dakota 

1 


1 


— 

1 

25 

15 

37 

17 

15 

29 

150 

275 

178 

ns 

353 

Nebraska 

2 


2 

171 


171 

163 

112 




Kansas - 

1 


1 

163 

112 





mountain: 

Montana 

1 


1 





Pacific. 

Oregon 

2 

2 


190 

190 

60 


2 









1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 

Table 4, — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OF CHURCHES ^ 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP 
BY AGE, 1936 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

1 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

re- 

ported 

United States 

10 

9 

15 

8 

1,184 

818 

1, 171 

545 

1,076 

108 

East North Central; 











Illinois. .__r 

2 

1 

3 


218 

71 

196 


218 


WEST North Central: 










Minnesota 

1 

1 

3 

3 

206 

200 

577 

373 

206 


South Dakota 

1 

1 



124 

100 



124 


Nebraska 

2 

2 

3 

3 

171 

i 185 

178 

130 

[ 123 

48 

Kansas 

1 

1 



163 

45 



163 


Mountain: 











Montana 

1 

2 



112 

104 



112 


Pacific: 











Oregon 

2 

1 



190 

113 



130 

60 

Other States i 



6 

2 



22.0 

42 














1 Separate presentation was limited to States having 3 or more churches in 1916 and 1906. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

Tills body includes a part of the Mennonites who came from Russia in 1873-74. 
They hold the same doctrine and have the same polity as the Mennonite Church. 
They have, however, a distinct ecclesiastical organization and are classed as a 
separate body. This body also cooperates somewhat with the other body of 
Defenseless Mennonites, which, however, is largely German. 

This conference supports six missionaries in Africa and China in connection 
with the American Mennonite Mission, maintained by the Mennonite Board of 
Missions and Charities of the Mennonite Church. 

1 This statement, which is suhstantially the same as that published in vol. 11 of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by J. O. Wall, secretary of the yearbook, Evangelical Mennonite Brethren 
Oonferenoe. Frazer, Mont., and approved by him in its present form. 



MENNONITE BRETHREN IN CHRIST 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urhan-rural^ classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Mennonite Brethren in Christ for the year 1936 
is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between 
urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this body consists of communicant members of the local 
congregations, who have made confession of faith and have been baptized. 

Table 1. — Summary op Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

1 In rural 
territory 

PEECENT OF 
TOTAL ^ 

Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations), number 

112 

44 

68 

39.3 

' 60.7 

Members, number 

7,841 

4,106 

3, 735 

52.4 

47.6 


70 

93 

55 



Membership by sex. 






Male - - 

2,814 

1, 423 

1, 391 

50.6 

49 4 

Female 

4, ISl 

2,207 

1, 974 

52.8 

47 2 

Sex not reported 

846 

476 

370 

56.3 

43.7 

Males per 100 females __ . 

67.3 

64.5 

70.5 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years - 

419 

238 

181 

56.8 

43 2 

13 years and over - 

6,206 

3,159 

3,047 1 

50.9 

49 1 

Age not reported. 

1, 216 

709 

607 

58.3 

41.7 


6 3 

7.0 

5.6 



Church edifices, number — 

102 

40 

62 

39.2 

60 8 

Value— number reporting 

101 

40 

61 

39.6 

1 60.4 

Amount reported _ 

$706, 970 

$467, 540 

$239,430 

66.1 

33. 9 

Constructed prior to 193 6 

$687, 545 

$464, 540 

$223,005 

67.6 

32 4 

Constructed, wholly or in part, m 1936 

$19,425 

$3, 000 

$16,425 

15.4 

84.6 


$7, 000 

$11, 689 

$3, 925 




32 

21 

11 



Amount reported 

$90, 673 

$82, 292 

$8, 381 

90.8 

9.2 


47 

14 

33 










72 

36 

36 



Value— number reporting 

59 

32 

! 27 



Amount reported 

$191, 620 

$139, 000 

$52, 620 

72 5 

27.5 

Expenditures : 






Churches reporting, number 

112 

44 

68 

39.3 

1 60 7 

Amount reported 

$210, 593 

$128, 846 

$81,747 

' 61 2 

38 8 

Pastors’ salaries - 

$68,829 

$37, 738 

$31, 091 

54. 8 

45 2 

All other salaries 

$8,031 

$5, 150 

$2, 881 

64.1 

! 35. 9 

Repairs and improvements 

$12, 264 

$5, 666 

$6, 698 

45.4 

I 54. 6 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

$17, 866 

$11, 661 

$6, 205 

05.3 

34. 7 

All other current expenses, including interest 

$38, 638 

$27, 763 

$10, 876 

71.9 

i 28. 1 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc_- — 

$4, 416 

$3, 319 

$1, 097 

75.2 

24.8 

Home missions 

$6,854 

$4, 150 

$2, 704 

60. 6 

39.5 

Foreign missions 

$19, 568 

$12, 355 

$7, 213 

63 1 

36.9 

To general headquarters for distribution i 

$8, 214 

$4, 232 

$3, 982 

51. 5 

48 5 

All other purposes 

$25, 913 

$16, 912 

$0, 001 

65. 3 

34.7 

Average expenditure per church 

$1,880 

$2, 928 

$1, 202 



Sunday schools: 




Churches reporting, number ' 

104 

42 

62 

40.4 

59. 6 

Officers and teachers 

1,743 

871 

872 

60.0 

50.0 

Scholars 

11,399 

6, 047 

6, 352 

63.0 

47.0 

Summer vacation Bible schools; 






Churches reporting, number 

4 

1 

3 



Officers and teachers 

12 

6 

6 



Scholars 

186 

130 

56 

09.9 

30.1 

Weekday religious schools ; 






Churches reporting, number 

1 


3 



Officers and teachers 

4 


4 



Scholars 

50 


50 



Parochial schools: 


... 




Churches reporting, number 

1 


3 



Officers and teachers 

5 


6 



Scholars 

35 


36 









1 Percent not sliown where base is less than 100. 

3 Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the IMennonite Brethren in 
Christ for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 i 

1926 

1916 

^ 1906 

Churches (local organizations), number 

j 

112 i 

99 

108 

68 

Increase ^ over preceding census: 





Number,. 

13 

—9 

40 

! 

Percent 2 


—8-3 


Members, number 

7, 841 

5,882 

4,737 

2,801 

Increase over preceding census. 





Number, 

1 1, 959 

145 

1 93 fi 


Percent 

33 3 

24 2 

69 1 


Average membership per church 

1 70 

59 

44 

41 

Church edifices, number 

102 

99 

92 

58 

Value— number reporting 

101 

90 

91 

57 

Amount reported 

$706,970 

$544, 643 

$223, 648 

$140, 747 

Average value per church 

$7, 000 

$6, 052 

$2, 458 

$2, 469 

Debt— number reporting 

32 

22 

13 

8 

Amount reported 

$90, 673 

$58, 677 

$17, 195 

$756 

Parsonages, number 

72 




Value— number reporting 

59 

51 

36 

23 

Amount reported 

$191, 620 

$200, 600 

$61,425 

$28, 850 

Expenditures : 





Churches reporting, number 

112 

96 

105 


Amount reported - 

$210, 593 

$229, 803 

$91,317 


Pastors’ salaries 

$68, 829 


All other salaries 

$8,031 




Repairs and improvements 

$12,264 

■$133, 004 

.$55,478 


Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

$17, 866 


All other current expenses, including interest 

$38,638 




Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$4,416 




Home missions 

$6, 854 




Foreign missions 

$19, 568 

■ $65, 781 

$35, 839 


To general headquarters for distribution — 

$S, 214 



All other purposes 

$25, 913 




Not classified 


$31, 018 



Average expenditure per church . 

$1, 880 

$2, 394 

$870 


Sunday schools: 



Churches reporting, number 

104 

93 

101 

59 

Officers and teachers — 

1,743 

1,216 

1,208 

578 

Scholars - - 

11, 399 

8, 560 

7,755 

3,720 


I A minus sign (-) denotes decrease. 2 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Mennonite 
Brethren in Christ by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number 
and membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban 
or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. 
Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the churches 
for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 
classified as ''under 13 years of age” and "13 years of age and over.” Table 5 
shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church 
edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing 
separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid 
disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation 
in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported 
value and expenditures. . 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each conference m the Men- 
nonite Brethren in Christ, the more important statistical data for 1936 shown 
by States in the preceding tables, including number of churches, membership, 
value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 
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Table 3. — Numbbr and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BT SEX 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 










to O 

bX! 



AND STATE 






1 




Churches 

reportin 

f o 



Total 

Urban 

*3 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Pemalf 

0.2 

CQ 

Male 
100 f€ 

o ca 

O 

'o 

€ 

m 

United States 

112 

44 

68 

7, 841 

4.106 

3,735 

2,814 

4, 181 

846 

67.3 

104 

1,743 

11. 399 

Middle Atlantic: 



1 











Pennsylvania 

32 

21 

11 

3.234 

2,541 

693 

1, 168 

1, 624 

442 

71.9 

32 

718 

5, 129 

E. N. Central: 














Ohio 

12 

4 

8 

833 

197 

636 

326 

507 


64.3 

11 

172 

1,089 

Indiana 

14 

4 

10 

1, 394 

463 

931 

492 1 

727 

175 

67 7 

11 

193 

1, 154 

Michigan. 

26 

8 

18 

1,429 

635 

794 

495 

786 

148 

63 0 

25 j 

360 

2,276 

W. N. Central: 














Iowa 

4 

1 

3 

126 

51 

75 

41 

85 


. 

2 

25 

195 

South Dakota 

3 


3 

82 


82 

41 

41 



3 

27 

124 

Nebraska 

3 

1 

2 

118 

48 

70 

48 

70 



3 

28 

127 

Kansas 

1 


1 

44 


44 

14 

30 



1 

14 

54 

W. S. Central: 














Oklahoma 

1 


1 

28 


28 

10 

18 



1 

12 

48 

Mountain: 














Idaho 

2 

1 

1 

98 

28 

70 

34 

64 



2 

21 

176 

Cnlnrado 

2 

1 

1 

48 

14 

34 

21 

27 



1 

8 

25 

New Mfivion 

1 


1 

12 


12 

6 

6 



1 

8 

26 

Pacific: 














Washington 

9 

2 

7 

302 

66 

236 

81 

140 

81 

57.9 

9 

233 

796 

California 

2 

1 

1 

93 

63 

30 

37 

56 



2 

24 

181 


^ Ratio not show'n where number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 4- — Nembek and Membership op Cherches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OF CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE 

, 1936 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Ave 
not re- 
ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

United States 

112 

99 

108 

68 

7,841 

5, 882 

4, 737 

2, 801 

419 

6, 206 

1,216 

8.3 

Middle Atlantic: 













Pennsylvania 

32 

26 

30 

21 

3,234 

2,127 

1,799 

998 

190 

2, 452 

592 

7 2 

E. N. Central: 













Ohio 

12 

10 

8 

12 

833 

494 

506 

644 

64 

666 

103 

8 8 

Indiana 

14 

15 

8 

9 

1, 394 

1, 302 

493 

448 

111 

1, 108 

175 

9 1 

Michiean 

26 

30 

34 

25 

1,429 

1,314 

1, 171 

690 

32 

1, 205 

192 

2 6 

W. N. Central* 













Iowa 

4 

2 

3 


126 

131 

102 


2 

124 


1. 6 

South Dakota 

3 



— 

82 




7 i 

75 



Nebraska 

3 

7 

8 


US 

243 

275 ^ 


2 

91 

25 


Kansas 

1 

1 

3 


44 

25 

59 1 



44 



Mountain: 









i 




Colorado 

2 

1 

5 


48 

12 

81 



If 

34 


Pacific: 


! 











Washington 

9 

2 

7 

1 

302 

23 

132 

21 

2 

205 

95 

1 0 

Other States 

26 

5 

! 

2 


231 

211 

119 


9 

222 


3.9 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported; not shown where base is less than 100. 

2 Includes* Oklahoma, 1; Idaho, 2; New Mexico, 1; and California, 2 

Table 5. — Value op Churches and Parsonages and Amount op Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Number 

of 

church 

edifices 

value of church 
.edifices 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

value of 
parsonages 

Churches 

report- 

ing 

Amount 

Churches 

report- 

ing 

Amount 

Churches 

report- 

ing 

Amount 

United States 

112 

102 

101 

$708,970 

32 

$90, 673 

59 

$191, 620 

Middle Atlantic: 
Pennsylvania 

32 

31 

31 

380, 200 

12 

62, 151 

23 

119, 270 

E. N Central. 








8,200 

Ohio 

12 

10 

9 

62,800 

1 

1,900 

4 

Indiana 

14 

14 

14 

97, 535 

2 

3,000 

7 

19, 800 

Michigan 

20 

25 

25 

82, 250 

9 

19, 189 

14 

31,400 

W. N. Central: 




i 

3,830 




C) 


4 

4 

4 



2 

Pacific* 





2,606 


(0 

Washington 

9 

8 

8 

13, 905 

3 

2 

Other States 

15 

10 

2 10 

66, 450 

6 

1,827 

7 

12,950 


I Amount included in figures for “Other States,” to avoid disclosmg the statistics of any individual 


2 Includes: South Dakota, 1; Nebraska, 2; Kansas, 1; Oklahoma, 1; Idaho, 2; Colorado, 1; and Cali- 
fornia, 2. 
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Table 6. — Chtirch Expenditures by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 





expenditures 


GEOGEAPHIC DIVISION 

AND STATE 

Total num« 
her of 
churches 

Churches 

reportmg 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 
and im- 
prove- 
ments 

United States - 

112 

112 

$210, 593 

$68,829 

$8,031 

$12, 264 

Middle Atlantic: 







Pennsylvania 

32 

32 

93, 054 

26, 480 

2,705 

3, 908 

East Noeth Central: 







Ohio.... 

12 

12 

16, 702 

6,275 

678 

974 

Indiana 

14 

14 

32, 786 

9, 363 

1, 283 

1, 913 

Michigan 

26 

26 

47, 927 

16, 826 

2, 393 

4,431 

West North Central: 







Iowa 

4 

4 

1,503 

811 

50 

181 

South Dakota 

3 

3 

1, 181 

3, 166 

561 

51 


Nebraska 

3 

3 

1, 364 

198 


Pacific: 


Washington 

9 

9 

5, 826 

3, 325 

279 

257 

Other States 

9 

19 

8, 448 

3,834 

494 

600 


EXPENDiTUEEs— continued 


geographic division 
and state 

Pairment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local 

relief 

and 

charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

$17,866 

$38, 638 

$4,416 

$6, 854 

$19, 568 

$8,214 

$25, 913 

Middle Atlantic: 








Pennsylvania 

4, 103 

24, 046 

3, 198 

3,926 

8, 625 

3,344 

12, 820 

East North Central: 








Ohio 

1,050 

3, 386 

75 

486 

1, 161 

250 

2, 477 

Indiana 

5, 339 

3, 924 

583 

1, 302 

3, 454 

1,888 

3,747 

Michigan 

6, 158 

5,440 

383 

311 

4, 716 

1, 960 

6, 309 

West North Central: 








Iowa,'. 

25 

225 

10 

27 

85 

44 

45 

South Dakota 


28 


125 

181 

10 

225 

Nebraska 

224 

314 

8 

72 

215 

344 

427 

Pacific: 








Washington 

367 

i 661 

31 

60 

183 

228 

435 

Other States 

GOO 

614 

128 

646 

1, 068 

140 

428 


1 Includes: Kansas, 1; Idaho, 2; Colorado, 2; New Mexico, 1; California, 2; and Olclalionia, 1. 
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Table 7. — Number and Membership op Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Conferences, 
1936 


CONFERENCE 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of members 

VAETJE OF 
CHTJECH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

I EXPENDITUSES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

D9 

O tap 

.£3 C 
O+a 

s p, 

o 

a 

o 

e 

o tx 
jn a 

is. 

Sc. 

O 

c 

3 

o 

s 

I < 

C3 Kjo 

"am 
^ o 
c c, 

! ja O 
' O 

3 

o 

3 

w 

I 0 6X1 

! x; c3 1 

I i 

a 

'a 

CO 

Total 

112 

7, 841 

101 

$706, 970 

82 

$90, 673 

112 

8210, 693 

104 j 

11, S99 

Indiana- Ohio 

28 

25 

17 

9 

31 

2 

2,311 

1, 379 
551 
352 
3,200 
48 

25 

24 

12 

8 

30 

2 

163,835 
79, 750 

63.280 

19.280 

380,825 

3 

9 

4 

4 

12 

4, 900 
19, 189 

1, 177 
3,256 
62, 151 

28 

25 

17 

9 

33 

51, 541 
46, 779 
11, 374 
7,789 

93, 110 

24 i 
24 1 
14 ; 
9 I 

jl 

2, 350 
2,223 
779 
842 
5, 075 
130 

Michigan 

Nebraska 

Pacific 

Pennsylvania 

West Coast 



1 Amount for West Coast Conference combined with figures for Pennsylvania Conference, to avoid 
disclosing the statistics of any individual church 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

In 1853 several ministers and members of the Mennonite Church, in Pennsyl- 
vania united in protracted evangelistic work. Their efforts were successful, and 
in 1858 they organized a conference in Lehigh County, Pa., under the name 
''Evangelical Mennonites.'^ 

Eleven years later a Mennonite minister in Canada professed conversion, 
although he had been in the ministry for some time, and by introducing protracted 
prayer and fellowship meetings into his work, incurred the censure of the bishops 
who at that time regarded such things as questionable innovations. The move- 
ment spread, however, and soon found many adherents in the United States and 
Canada. Being disowned by the parent body, these met in 1874 in Berlin (now 
Kitchener), Ontario, and formed an organization known as the "Reformed 
Mennonites,” which is not to be mistaken for the body now known as the Reformed 
Mennonite Church. The next year they were joined by a small body which had 
been organized into a separate religious society under the name of the "New 
Mennonites,'^ the two bodies adopting the name "United Mennonites." 

As the purpose of all three organizations was similar, and as there were no vital 
differences in method of work or form of doctrine, steps were soon taken for 
further consolidation, and in November 1879, at a special meeting held at Blair, 
Ontario, the Evangelical Mennonites of Pennsylvania and the United Mennonites 
of Ontario, Canada, became one body, and adopted the name "Evangelical 
United Mennonites." 

This body continued to grow in numbers and began the publication of a church 
periodical and other religious literature. Three years later, in 1882, the Evan- 
gelical United Mennonites became acquainted with a small body called the 
''Brethren in Christ," which had, on account of doctrinal differences, separated 
from the River Brethren (Dhurch in 1838. The two bodies united in 1883, and 
the present name, "Mennonite Brethren in Christ," was adopted. 

DOCTRINE 

The articles of faith are 29 in number, all but 3 being in close accord with the 
principles taught in the 18 articles of the Dort Confession of Faith. Of these 3 
exceptions, one treats of entire sanctification as a separate work of grace arising 
from, and necessarily following, justification and regeneration, and holds it to be 
"an instantaneous act of God, through the Holy Ghost," by which the person is 

1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. J, S. Wood, chairman-presiding elder, South District, Michigan 
Conference, Mennonite Brethren in Christ, Pontiac, Mich., and approved by him in its present form. 
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cleansed from inbred sin or original depravity, and by which he is set apart for 
the continual service of God. Another treats of divine healing of the sick by the 
“laying on of hands, and anointing with oil, and praying over them.^’ Though 
not incorporated in the Dort Confession of Faith, this practice is not uncommon 
among many of the members of the congregations of the Mennonite Church. 
A third treats of the millennium, expressing views in regard to the second Advent 
which are in accord with those of many in the Mennonite Church. 

With regard to baptism there is practically no difference between this denomina- 
tion and other Mennonites in the statement of the doctrine, though the Men- 
nonite Brethren in Christ practice immersion, while the other Mennonite bodies 
practice pouring or sprinkling. There are other slight differences not stated in 
the respective confessions of faith and apparent only in practice, especially in 
the maUer of attire, resulting from different interpretations of passages of Scrip- 
ture, notably I Corinthians xi, 4-15. 

ORGANIZATION 

The form of church government is similar to that of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, except that the authority vested by that body in the episcopate is, in the 
Mennonite Brethren in Christ, placed in the hands of an executive committee. 
The local church, whether circuit or appointment, is under the direction of a 
quarterly conference, which governs all local work and appoints all local officers. 
The annual conference, including all the circuits of a certain conference territory, 
assigns pastors to the several churches and makes assessments, but makes no rules 
that in any way affect church government- The General Conference, which 
meets every 4 years, decides all questions of church discipline, rules of order, and 
other matters pertaining to church government which are referred to it; and also 
appoints the executive committee, the editor of the church periodical, the board 
of publication, and other officers. The executive committee considers all questions 
of church government which arise in the interval between the meetings of the 
General Conference. 

WORK 

The home missionary work of the denomination is generally evangelistic, pro- 
viding church privileges for needy communities and establishing congregations 
wherever there are sufficient members. During 1936 about $16,000 was con- 
tributed for this work, and 150 missionaries were supported in 75 stations in the 
United States. Sunday schools are conducted at all the various mission stations 
and the results are apparent in the many new congregations established. In the 
proportion of missionaries to members, this body is perhaps second only to the 
Moravian Church. 

Foreign missionary work is carried on in China, India, the Sudan, Armenia, 
and Chile. The latest report shows 33 stations occupied by 80 missionaries and 
native workers. There are a few organized churches, but the work is mostly 
evangelistic. There are no recognized hospitals, but several dispensaries serve 
hundreds of patients. The value of property belonging to the denomination in 
foreign countries is estimated at $25,000, and the amount contributed for the 
foreign work was more than $40,000. 

This denomination has no schools, but urges its young men and women to take 
Bible training and college courses. 
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STATISTICS 


Summary for the United States, with urban-rnral classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Mennonite Brethren Church of North i&ierica 
for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of 
these figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this body consists of communicant members of the local 
congregations, who have made confession of faith and have been baptized. 


Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Total 


Clmrclies (local organizations) , number. 


55 


Members, number. 

Average membership per church 
Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age. 

Under 13 years. 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years 2 


7, 595 
138 

3,469 
4, 126 
84.1 

61 

7,181 

353 

0.8 


Church edifices, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 

Average value per church 

Debt — ^number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting "no debt” 


52 

52 

$297, 612 
$262, 563 
$35, 049 
$5, 723 
1 

$7, 500 
45 


Parsonages, number 

Value — number reporting. 
Amount reported 


3 

2 

$3,800 


Expenditures ; 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements.. 

All other current expenses, including interest 

Local relief and chanty, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions - 

Foreign missions - 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes.. 

Average expenditure per church - 


55 

$105, 062 
$11, 927 
$7, 175 
$3,764 
$16, 842 
$20, 920 
$9, 915 
$17, 107 
$9,844 
$7, 568 
$1, 910 


Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


61 

868 

9,080 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

‘Based on membership with age classification reported. 


In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OP 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

9 

46 



1,755 

5,839 

23.1 

76.9 

195 

127 



817 

2, 652 

23.6 

76.4 

939 

3, 187 

22 8 

77.2 

87.0 

83.2 



24 

37 



1, 732 

5,449 

24 1 

75 9 


353 


100.0 

1.4 

0.7 



7 

45 



7 

45 



$83,014 

$214, 698 

27.9 

72.1 

$62, 900 

$199, 663 

24 0 

76.0 

$20, 114 

$14,935 

57.4 

42.6 

$11, 859 

$4, 769 



1 




$7, 500 


100.0 

5 

40 



1 

2 



1 

1 



$800 

$3. 000 

21.1 

78.9 

9 

46 



$42, 684 

1 $62,478 

40.6 

69.5 

$3, 758 

$8,169 

31.5 

68.5 

$1, 280 

$5,895 

17.8 

82.2 

$153 

$3,611 

4 1 

95.9 

$10, 030, 

$6,812 

59 6 

40.4 

$14, 759 

$6, 161 

70.5 

29.5 

$3, 034 

$6,881 

30.6 

69.4 

$4, 081 

$13,026 

23.9 

76.1 

$2,993 

$6,851 

30.4 

69.6 

$2, 496 

$5, 072 

33.0 

67.0 

$4, 732 

$1, 358 



8 

43 



156 

712 

18.0 

82.0 

1, 988 

7, 092 

21.9 

78.1 
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Table 1 . — Summary op Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 

Churches report mg, number 

16 

5 

11 




84 

26 

58 



Scholars - 

908 

361 

547 

39 8 

GO. 2 

Weekday religious schools : 

Churches reporting, number. . 

6 

2 

4 



OflScers and teachers 

37 

12 

25 



Scholars 

457 

218 

239 

47 7 

52.3 

Parochial schools : 

Churches reporting, number _ 

2 

2 

Officers and teachers 

15 


15 



Scholars 

90 


90 








1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
of North America for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. This body 
was reported in 1906 under the name Schellenberger Brueder-Gemeinde. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

1936 

1916 

19061 

Churches (local organizations), number - 

55 

61 

53 

13 

Increase 2 over preceding census: 





Number 

-6 

8 

40 


Percent 2 





Members, number 

7, 595 

6, 484 

5, 127 

1,825 

Increase over preceding census: 


Number 

1,111 

1,357 

3, 302 


Percent.. 

17 1 

26 6 

180 9 


Average membership per church 

138 

106 

97 

140 

Church edifices, number 

52 

50 

47 

13 

Value — ^number reporting 

52 

49 

47 

13 

Amount reported 

$297, 612 

$318, 920 

.$131,605 

$13, 000 

Average value per church 

$5, 723 

$6, 509 

$2, 800 

$1, 000 

Debt — number reporting 

1 

12 

10 


Amount reported ..T 

$7, 500 

$11, 692 

$1, 700 


Parsonages, number 

3 



Value — number reporting 1 

2 

2 

1 


Amount reported ' 

$3, 800 

$2, 500 

$800 


Expenditures : 



Churches reporting, number 

55 

54 

63 


Amount reported 

$105, 062 

$118, 384 

$38, 101 


Pastors’ salaries 

$11, 927 


All other salaries 

$7, 175 

■ $69, 926 

$14, 084 


P.Apfl.irs and I'mprAVATriAnf.s 

.$3 764 


All other current expenses, including interest 

$16', 842 




Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

$20,920 




Home missions.. 

$9, 915 




Foreign missions 

$17, 107 

■ $68, 468 

$24, 017 ’ 


To general headquarters for distribution 

$9, 844 


All other purposes 

$7, 668 




Average expenditure per church 

$1, 910 

$2, 192 

$719 


Sunday schools : 


Churches reporting, number 

61 

60 

63 

13 

Officers and teachers 

868 

642 

600 

120 

Scholars 

9. 080 

7, 676 

7,716 

2, 650 


1 Statistics are for Schellenberger Brueder-Gemeinde. 

2 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

3 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 
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State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Mennonite 
Brethren Church of North America by States. Table 3 gives for each State foi 
1936 the number and membership of the churches classified according to their 
location in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for 
Sunday schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership 
of the churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the member- 
ship for 1936 classified as ^'under 13 years of age’' and ^T3 years of age and over/’ 
Table 5 shows the value of churches and the amount of debt on church edifices 
for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately 
current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing 
the financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 5 
and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value 
and expenditures. 


Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

and state 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

membership by 

SEX 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 
females ^ 

'o'u 

3 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States,. 

65 

9 

46 

7,595 

1, 756 

6,839 

3,469 

4, 126 

84.1 

51 

868 

9,080 

East North Central: 













Michigan 

1 


1 

30 


30 

16 

14 


1 

6 

50 

West North Central: 













Minnesota _ _ 

2 


2 

367 


367 

160 

207 

77 3 

2 

41 

437 

North Dakota 

6 


6 

518 


518 

246 

272 

90.4 

6 

63 

660 

South Dakota 

1 


1 

82 


82 

28 

54 


1 

26 

150 

Nebraska 

4 


4 

379 


379 

180 

199 

90.5 

4 

49 

570 

Kansas _ 

10 


10 

1, 716 


1, 716 

772 

944 

81.8 

9 

150 

1,906 

West South Central: 












Oklahoma — 

14 

1 

13 

1, 972 

116 

1, 856 

886 

1, 086 

81.6 

12 

272 

2, 37S 

Tftvas 

1 


1 

59 


59 

29 

30 


1 

17 

8£ 

Mountain: 













Montana __ 

2 


2 

130 


130 

60 

70 


1 

14 

lie 

Hnlorado _ 

2 


2 

89 


89 

43 

46 


2 

19 

13C 

Pacific: 













Oregon _ _ _ 

2 

2 


244 

244 


118 

126 

93.7 

2 

27 

26] 

California 

10 

6 

'T 

2, 009 

1,396 

613 

931 

1,078 

86.4 

10 

184 

2, 34? 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States havmg 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

number of 
churches 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE 

, 1936 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

re- 

ported 

Per- 
cent 
under 
13 1 

XTnited States 

55 

61 

53 

13 

7,595 

6.484 

6, 127 

1,825 

61 

7,181 

353 

0.8 

West North Central; 













North Dakota 

6 

11 

11 


518 

632 

702 



518 



Nebraska _ 

4 

5 

3 


379 

288 

354 


5 

374 


1.3 

Kansas 

10 

9 

12 

13 

1, 716 

1,395 

1,434 

1, 825 

11 

1, 705 


.6 

West South Central: 








Oklahoma 

14 

14 

13 


1, 972 

1, 766 

1,473 


10 

1,864 

98 

.5 

Mountain; 










Montana _ _ 

2 

3 



130 

154 



10 

120 


7.7 

Pacific: 













Halifonnifl 

10 

10 

4 


2,009 

1,476 

486 


24 

1,960 

25 

1.2 

Other States 

29 

9 

10 


871 

773 

678 


1 

640 

230 

.2 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported. 

2 Includes: Michigan, 1; Minnesota, 2; South Dakota, 1; Texas, 1; Colorado, 2; and Oregon, 2. 

Table 5. — Value of Churches and Amount of Church Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

Total 
number of 
churches 

Number of 
church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

and state 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 


55 

62 

52 

$297,612 

1 

$7, 600 



West North Central: 
North Dakota. 

6 

6 

6 

16, 100 
21,300 
69, 900 

63, 948 

96, 614 

29, 760 



Nebraska. 

4 

4 

4 



Kansas. 

10 

9 

9 



West South Central; 

Oklahoma 

14 

14 

14 



Pacific: 

California 

10 

8 

8 

1 

7, 500 

Other States __ 

11 

11 

111 






includes: Michigan, 1; Minnesota, 2; South Dakota, 1 ; Texas, 1; Montana, 2 ; Colorado, 2; and Oregon, 2. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

1 EXPENDITURES 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 
and im- 
provements 

United States 

West North Central: 

North Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

West South Central: 

Oklahoma 

Pacific: 

California 

Other States 

55 

55 

$105,062 

$11,927 

$7,175 

$3,764 

6 

4 

10 

14 

10 

11 i 

6 

4 

10 

14 

10 

1 11 

2,795 
4,416 
16, 779 

21,920 

45, 641 

13, 511 

40 

833 

2,656 

2,563 

5, 345 

490 

67 
48 1 
838 

4,153 

1, 630 

439 

370 

416 

280 

2,047 

449 

202 



EXPENDITURES— continued 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


Other cur- 






AND STATE 


rent ex- 
penses, 

Local re- 
lief and 

Home 

Foreign 

To general 

All other 



including 

charity 

missions 

missions 

quarters 

purposes 



interest 






United States 


$16, 842 

$20,920 

$9, 915 

$17, 107 

$9, 844 

$7,568 

West North Central: 








North Dakota 


174 

281 

550 

542 

721 

47 

Nebraska __ 

J 

732 

269 

311 


1,713 


Kansas 

2,445 

2,108 

1,936 

4,260 

2,256 

West South Central: 



Oklahoma 


2,429 

2,216 

2,776 

3,653 

947 

1. 136 

Pacific: 








California 


9, 678 

14, 983 

3,422 

4,792 

3,606 

1,736 

Other States 


1, 384 

1,073 

920 

3,860 

2, 854 

2,289 


1 Includes: Michigan, 1; Minnesota, 2 ; South Dakota, 1; Texas, 1; Montana, 2 ; Colorado, 2; and Ore- 
gon, 2. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

Soon after the middle of the nineteenth century a religious awakening broke 
out among the Mennonite churches in Russia. The movement started especially at 
two centers. One was located on the Molotschna River, the other in the so-called 
“old colony.” The participants desired to nurture the new life by assembling 
for Bible study and prayer, and asked that such members be restrained from 
participation in the communion service who were known to lead a life that was 
contrary to the teaching of the Christian church. The movement \vas not 
looked upon with favor, either by the clergy or by the general church member- 
ship, and the participants were required to sever their connection with the 
Mennonite Church. Thereupon 18 brethren met January 6, 1860, in the 
Molotschna colony and organized the first Mennonite Brethren Church. The 
membership increased in spite of intense hostility and severe persecution. 

Small groups of these brethren came to America in the year 1874. They 
settled in Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, and the Dakota Territory. Others 
came later. Today there are congregations also in Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, 
California, Oregon, Michigan, and Washington in the United States; and Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, and Ontario in Canada. 


1 This statement, which differs from that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious Bodies, 1926, 
was furnished by Rev. H- W. Lohrenz, treasurer of the Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Cbureh of 
North America, Hillsboro, Kans. 
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DOCTRINE 

In matters of doctrine the Mennonite Brethren Church holds to the great 
body of evangelical teaching, adheres to the principles of peace by refraining 
from the bearing of arms and the swearing of oaths, and advocates simplicity 
of life. Admission to church membership is granted upon the personal confession 
of faith in Christ Jesus, and baptism by immersion. 

ORGANIZATION 

The churches are organically united in the General Conference of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church of North America and are incorporated as such under the 
laws of the State of Kansas. Originally the headquarters were at Buhler, Kans. ; 
now the principal place of business is at Hillsboro, Kans. This General Con- 
ference meets once in 3 years. The General Conference is subdivided into 5 
district conferences — the Southern, with congregations in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Colorado; the Central, with congregations in Nebraska, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Michigan; the Pacific, with con- 
gregations in California, Oregon, and Washington; the Northern, with congrega- 
tions in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia; and the Ontario 
Conference. In their local organizations the churches observe a simple congre- 
gational system. 

WORK 

Home missions , — Much of the information about mission work can be gathered 
from the statistics, but the following explanation needs to be added: 

Evangelism is under the direction of district conferences. The reports show 
that 42 appointments were made in the United States. In Canada most of the 
work was done by direct appointment by the churches. A total of 156 weeks of 
evangelistic services was reported from the United States and 105 from Canada. 
To this must be added 35 and 40 weeks, respectively, for Bible conferences. 

One city mission, located in Minneapolis, Minn., with 4 workers, is supported 
by the General Conference at an annual cost of $1,835. Individual districts 
support similar work in two other cities in the United States and in three cities in 
Canada. 

The need of Christian literature is supplied by a publishing house located at 
Hillsboro, Kans., which is owned and controlled by the General Conference. 
The ^^Zionsbote” is a religious weekly that serves the Conference as its official 
organ. The “Hillsboro Vorwarts’' is also issued 52 times a year and carries 
news from the various Mennonite settlements, the nation, and foreign countries. 
Politically the paper is nonpartisan. Other regularly appearing periodicals are 
the Sunday School Quarterly and the Christian Leader, a monthly magazine. 
A book store carries a large selection of choice religious books. The establishment 
is valued at $34,140. The turnover in the last fiscal year was $18,704. 

The interests of Christian higher education are served by Tabor College, located 
at Hillsboro, Kans. This college offers a curriculum of 2 years. Instruction 
is also given in music, art, commerce, and high-school subjects. Associated with 
the college is the T. C. Bible School with curricula leading to the Th. B. and 
R. E. B. degrees. The latest statistics contain the following information: The 
number of students enrolled is about 240; grounds and buildings are valued at 
$160,100; equipment, furnishings, books, etc., $39,328; the library has over 
6,000 volumes; income from student fees, $6,964; contributions from churches, 
$10,033; net income from auxiliary activities, $404; income from funds, $167; 
and expenditures for general purposes, $14,341; auxiliary activities, $1,583; and 
noneducational purposes, $1,712. 

In 5 local Bible schools in the United States there is an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 140 students, while details from 2 other schools were not available. There 
are 8 similar Bible schools in Canada which have an estimated enrollment of 
about 300 students. 

It is 45 years since the General Conference started mission work among the 
Comanche Indians and established the Post Oak Mission near Indiahoma, 
Okla. The Comanche tribe numbers about 2,000 members of whom about 500 
live on this mission field. Two American missionaries devote the greater share 
of their time to this work. Native membership in the Post Oak Chxirch was 200, 
and maintenance cost in last fiscal year, $2,449. 

The Indian mission has been extended to include work for the Mexican people. 
This is under the supervision of the missionaries who have charge of the Post 
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Oak station. The principal station is at Lawton, Okla. There are two substations, 
one at Richards Spur and the other at the Post Oak Mission. Total Mexican 
population is about 550; native church membership, 45. The work is in charge 
of 2 Mexican workers and the separate maintenance cost in last fiscal year was $480. 

The Southern District engages in work among the Mexicans in Texas as an 
extension work under the Board for Home Missions. At present there are 
2 missionaries stationed at Los Ebanos, Tex. The native church has 18 members 
and a Sunday school of 29 pupils. Total maintenance cost in last fiscal j'ear 
was $1,095. 

Foreign missions . — The field in India is located south of the city of Hyderabad, 
covering an area of 9,800 square miles with a population of 1,540,000 which is 
served by 9 mission stations. This area contains 2,175 villages. The mission 
owns 216 acres of land. Buildings and land are valued at $66,300. There are 
56 native churches with a membership of 12,443. Engaged in this work are 
21 Americans in active service, 12 native ordained ministers, 201 village preachers 
and teachers, and 103 Bible women. 

The educational work includes 33 teachers in the middle and elementary 
schools, of which 2 are middle schools with an enrollment of 127, and 4 are elemen- 
tary schools with an enrollment of 437. There are, also, 124 village schools 
with an enrollment of 1,676, and an adult enrollment of 467. 

In connection with the health work is a doctor of medicine, 3 registered nurses, 
and 9 native trained workers; over 13,000 patients were treated in the last fiscal 
year. The amount contributed for the work in India was $31,345. 

The work in China met with severe reverses during the recent years of unrest. 
At one time, 12 American missionaries were employed at 2 principal stations, 
Shanghang and Eng Teng. Only 2 are in active service on that field at present 
as 4 of the workers have died; 1 has found opportunity for mission work on 
another field in China, and the others are engaged in Christian service in America. 
At present there is a native church with nearly 200 members. There are 9 native 
preachers, 2 deacons, 4 Bible women, and 5 Sunday school workers. During 
recent years the work has been carried on a semi-independent basis; but the 
General Conference has voted to resume more direct supervision and to put forth 
more aggressive efforts in furthering the work in China, 

The Mennonite Brethren Church had never obligated itself for mission work 
in Africa until the present time. Yet a considerable number of missionaries 
from this body are serving on that continent, either independently or under other 
boards. However, the General Conference has voted to engage in active work 
in Africa as soon as definite arrangements can be completed, and there are 2 
stations under consideration. Both are located in the Belgian Congo, one at 
Kafumba and the other in the Dangese tribe. There are five American mission- 
aries now serving at the former station, eight have gone to the Dangese tribe. 
The latter work is under the supervision of the Africa Mission Society with 
membership almost exclusively from the Mennonite Brethren Church. 

Approximately 40 missionary members of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
serve on foreign fields under other boards or have independent stations. The 
largest number are in China and in Africa. Much of their support is drawn 
from the home churches. 
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STATISTICS 

Summary for tlie United States, with urban-rural classification.-— A general 
summary of the statistics for the Krimmer Mennonite Brueder-Gemeinde for the 
year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures 
between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this body consists of communicant members of the local 
congregations, who have made confession of faith and have been baptized. 

Table 1 . — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Kueal 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

/ 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL ^ 

Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations), number 

12 

2 

10 



Members, number 

1,283 

181 

1, 102 

14.1 

85.9 

Average membership per church 1 

107 

91 

110 




Membership by sex: 






Male - 

557 

76 

481 

13 6 

86 4 

Female 

726 

105 

621 

14 5 

85 5 

Males per 100 females 

76.7 

72.4 

77. 5 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years 

28 

13 

15 



13 years and over. 

1, 255 

168 

1, 087 

13.4 

86.6 

Percent under 13 years 

2 2 

7.2 

1.4 



Church edifices, number 

9 


9 



V alue — ^numb er rep or tmg 

8 


8 



Amount reported 

$52, 550 


$52, 550 


100.0 

Constructed prior to 19 36 

$52, 550 


$52j 550 


100.0 

Average value per church 

'$ 6 ' 569 


$ 6 ' 569 



D 0 b t — nuimber reporting 

2 


2 



Amount reported 

$3, 675 


$3. 675 


100.0 

Number reporting ‘^no debt” 

c 


6 



Parsonages, number.- - 

1 


1 



Value — number reporting 

1 


1 



Amount reported- 

$1, 500 


$ 1 , 500 


100.0 

Expenditures : 




Churches reporting, number. 

12 

2 

10 



Amount reported 

$10, 036 

$1, 818 

$ 8 , 218 

18 1 

81.9 

Pastors’ salaries 

$530 

$110 

$420 

20.8 

79.2 

All other salaries 

$200 

$100 

$100 

50.0 

60.0 

Repairs and improvements 

$421 


$421 


100. 0 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

$850 


$850 


100 . 0 

All other current expenses, including interest-.. 

$1, 509 

$275 

$1, 234 

18.2 

81.8 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$1,478 

$300 

$1, 178 

20 3 

79.7 

Home missions 

$445 

$140 

$305 

31.5 

68 . 5 

Foreign missions 

$900 

$10 

$890 

1.1 

08 9 

To general headquarters for distribution 

$3, 396 

$775 

$2, 621 

22 8 

77.2 

All other purposes 

$307 

$108 

$199 

35 2 

04.8 

Average expenditure per church 

$836 

$909 

$822 



Sunday schools: 




Churches reporting, number.. 

11 

2 

9 



Officers and teachers 

148 

22 

126 

34.9 

'“’"85. l" 

Scholars 

1,636 

280 

1, 356 

17. 1 

82.9 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

3 

1 

2 



Officers and teachers. 

16 

6 

30 



Scholars 

180 

90 

90 

50. 0 

50. 0 

Weekday religious schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

2 


2 



Officers and teachers 

16 


16 



Scholars 

105 


105 


300. 0 

Parochial schools : 





Churches reporting, number.^ 

1 


1 



Officers and teachers 

11 


13 



Scholars 

22 


22 










* Percent not shown where base is loss than 100. 
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Comparative data, 1906--36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Krimmer Mennonite Brueder- 
Gemeinde for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Clitirch.es (local organizations), number 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 2 

Members, number 

Increase ^ over precedmg census. 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church — 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number - — - 

Value— number reporting. — _ 

Amount reported 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

RepaiTvS and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest.. 
All other current expenses, includmg interest. 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

12 

14 

13 

6 

--2 

1 

7 


1,283 

797 

894 

708 

486 

-97 

186 


61.0 

-10 9 

26.3 


107 

57 

69 

118 

9 

17 

14 

6 

8 

14 

12 

6 

$52, 550 

$54, 105 

$31, 700 

$17, 900 

$6, 569 

$3, 865 

$2, 642 

$2,983 

2 

7 

1 

1 

$3, 675 

1 

$1,800 

$1,000 

$100 

1 

2 

1 

1 

$1, 500 

$7, 000 

$700 

$400 

12 

14 

13 


$10, 036 
$530 
$200 

$13, 543 

1 

$13,075 


$421 
$850 
$1, 509 
$1, 478 
$445 

V $6,088 

$2, 829 


$900 
$3, 396 
$307 

y $7,455 

$10, 246 


$836 

$967 

$1, 006 


11 

14 

13 

6 

1-18 

118 

117 

61 

1. 636 

1,182 

1, 556 

680 


1 A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 2 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present tbe statistics for the Krimmer 
Mennonite Brueder-Gemeinde by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the 
number and membership of the churches classified according to their location 
in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for -Sunday 
schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the 
churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 
1936 classified as ''under 13 years of age’’ and "13 years of age and over.” Table 5 
shows the value of church edifices and the amount of debt on such property for 
1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately 
current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing 
the financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 
5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value 
and expenditures. 
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Table 3. — -Nximber and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



1 NUMBER 

of 

1 NUMBER 

OF 

1 MEMBERSHIP BY 

SUNDAY 


CHURCHES 

1 MEMBERS 


SEX 


schools 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 



1 

1 S 



1 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Males per 1( 

females 1 

Churches r 

porting 

Officers ar 

teachers 

Scholars 


12 


10 

1.288 

181 

1, 102 

557 

726 

76.7 

11 

I4R 

1,636 










East North Central: 

Illinois - - - 

1 

1 


61 

61 


25 

36 


1 

6 

80 

West North Central: 

South Dakota. -- 

4 


4 

464 

464 

200 

264 

75.8 

4 

56 

700 

Kansas 

4 


4 

594 


594 

263 

331 

79 5 

4 

60 

631 

South Atlantic: 

North Carolina 

9. 


2 

44 


44 

18 

26 


1 

10 

25 

Pacific: 

Cfllifnrnifl. _ __ _ __ 

1 

1 


120 

120 

51 

69 


1 

16 

I 

200 





i 





1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 

Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1900] 


STATE 

NUMBER OF 
churches 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY 
AGE, 1936 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

* years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Per- 

cent 

under 

13 

United States... 

12 

14 

13 

6 

1, 283 

797 

894 

708 

28 

1,255 

2.2 

South Dakota 

4 

2 



464 

168 




464 


Kansas 

4 

2 

6 

3 

594 

130 

501 

509 

13 

581 

2.2 

North Carol ina 

2 

5 

1 


44 

175 

34 


2 

42 

(1) 

Other States 

22 

5 

6 

3 

181 

324 

359 

199 

13 

168 

7.2 

1 


Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 2 Includes: Illinois, 1, and California, 1. 


Table 5. — Value of Churches and Amount of Church Debt by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


STATE 

Total num- 
ber of 
churches 

Number of 
church 
edifices 

value of church 

EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

South Dakota 

Kansas 

12 

9 

8 

862, 650 

8 1 

$3, 676 

4 

4 

14 

4 

4 

1 

4 

4 

32,600 
20, 060 

2 

3, 075 

Other States 






i 



* Includes: Illinois, 1; North Carolina, 2 ; and California, 1. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures bt States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 




EXPENDITUEES 

STATE 

her of 
i churches 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs and 
improve- 
ments 

United States 

12 

12 

SIO, 036 

$530 

$200 

$421 

South Dakota 

4 

4 

2, 929 

120 

95 

210 

Kansas — 

4 

4 

4,959 


5 

181 

Other States 

I 4 

1 

14 

2,148 

410 

100 

30 


EXPENDiTUEES— continued 


STATE 

Payment 

Other cur- 






on church : 
debt, ex- 
cluding 

rent ex- 
penses, 
including 

Local re- 
lief and 
charity 

Home 
missions j 

Poreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 


interest 

interest 






United States... 

$850 

$1, 509 

$1,478 

$445 

$900 

$3,896 

$307 

South Dakota 

50 

831 

883 

85 

96 

509 

50 

Kansas 

800 

403 

295 

220 

794 

2,112 

149 

Other States 


275 

300 

140 

10 

775 

108 


1 Includes: Illinois, 1; North Carolina, 2; and California, 1. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

The general statement of this body is given in connection with that of the 
Mennonite Brethren Church of North America. They were founded by the 
late Elder Jacob A. Wiebe in 1869 in the Crimea, South Russia. They^ differ 
from the Mennonite Brethren Conference in the form of baptism. The Ejrimmer 
Mennonite Brethren Church baptizes its candidates kneeling in the water and 
dipping forward, while the Mennonite Brethren Church baptizes backward like 
the Baptists. Otherwise their confession of faith is practically the same. Efforts 
are being made at present to make one conference out of these two. 

The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Conference has carried on a mission work 
among the colored race at Elk Park, N. C., since 1898. The main station, 
with a parsonage, is at Elk Park, N. C. It has seven substations. They employ two 
white missionaries, Rev. P. H. Siemens and Mrs. Katharina Siemens, at present, 
and several colored ordained ministers and deacons. In all these places, every 
Sunday, they have Sunday school and preaching services. All the property is 
worth about $7,000. The support costs the Conference $950 per year. 

Their work in the foreign field includes 2 mission stations with 40 substations— 
1 in Mongolia and 1 in China — with a total membership of 950, and a Bible school 
and a publishing house in China. The whole properties are valued about $25,000. 
The total amount contributed during the year for the foreign work is about 
$5,000. 

They also have a city mission and are publishing a paper, the ^^Wahrheits- 
freund.'^ Their educational work is represented by Tabor College, Hillsboro, 
Kans., Freeman College, Freeman, S. Dak., and an academy at Inman, Kans. 
They maintain a home for the aged and a hospital valued at $45,000 at Hillsboro, 
Kans. 

I This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol, II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. Joseph W. Tschetter, Chicago, 111., and approved by him in its 
present form. 




MENNONITE KLEINE GEMEINDE 


STATISTICS 

The data given for 1936 represent two active organizations of the Mennonite 
Kleine Gemeinde^ both in rural territory in the State of Kansas. The total mem- 
bership was 275, comprising 136 males and 139 females, aU of whom are reported 
as over 13 years of age. 

There were two church edifices with no indebtedness reported; no parsonages 
were reported. 

The membership of this body consists of communicant members of the local 
congregations, who have made confession of faith and have been baptized. 

Comparative data, 1916-36. — The following table presents, in convenient form 
for comparison, the available statistics of the Mennonite Kleine Gemeinde for 
the census years 1936, 1926, and 1916. This body was reported separately for the 
first time in 1916, apparently having been included with the Krimmer Brueder- 
Gemeinde in 1906. 

Comparative Data, 1916 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

1926 1 

1916 

Churches (local organizations), number 

2 

4 

3 

Increase ^ ovef preceding census: 

Number 

-2 

1 


Percent ^ 



Memhftrs, Tinmhpr, ... . . _ . _ . _ 

275 

214 

171 

Increase over preceding census* 

Number 

61 

43 

Percent.. .. 

28. 5 

25. 1 


Average membership per church 

138 

64 

57 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

2 

3 

3 

Officers and teachers 

5 

6 

14 

Scholars - - - 

92 

150 

66 




A minus sign (-) denotes decrease. ^ percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

From 1812 to 1819 there was in progress in the Mennonite Church the move- 
ment which resulted in the Kleine Gemeinde (Little Congregation) in southern 
Russia; The cause of the division was mainly a matter of discipline, and the 
stricter element became finally separated from the main body of Mennonites. 
At various times efforts, more or less successful, were made to bring about an 
understanding and a reconciliation between the Kleine Gemeinde and the main 
body, but none were able to wipe out the division entirely. In the migration 
from Russia to America in the seventies, the Kleine Gemeinde had its share. 
The separate organization has been kept up, though there is no difference in 
doctrine and little difference in practice between the Kleine Gemeinde and the 
other Russian Mennonites. The majority of the denomination is in Manitoba, 
Canada. 


1 This statement, which is the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious Bodies, 1926, 
has been approved in its present form by Rev. John L. Horst, editor of the Mennonite Year Book, Soottdalo, 
Pa. 
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CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF MENNONITES 


STATISTICS 

Stunmary for the Umted States, with iirhan -rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Central Conference of Mennonites for the year 
1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures 
between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this body consists of communicant members of the local 
congregations, who have made confession of faith and have been baptized. 


Table 1. — Summabt of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Cliiirches (local organizations), number.. 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male... 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age* 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years ^ 

Church edifices, number.. 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt” 

Parsonages, number — - 

Value— number reporting 

Am ount reported 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, including interest 

Local relief and chanty, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church — 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number. 

OfiQcers and teachers 

Scholars - — 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 

Churches reporting, number - 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 

Parochial schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars - 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PEECENT OP 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

26 

6 

20 



3,434 

813 

2,621 

23.7 

76 3 

132 

136 

131 



1, 555 

373 

1, 182 

24.0 

76.0 

1,842 

403 

1, 439 

21.9 

78.1 

37 

37 




84.4 

92.6 

82 1 



199 

29 

170 

14.6 

85.4 

3,163 

784 

2,379 

24.8 

75.2 

72 


72 



5.9 

3.6 

6.7 



25 

6 

19 



21 

4 

17 



$175, 600 

$32, 000 

$143, 600 

18.2 

81.8 

$175, 600 

$32, 000 

$143, 600 

18.2 

81.8 

$8, 362 

$8,000 

$8,447 



1 

1 



$9, 500 

$9, 500 


100.0 


21 

4 

17 



4 

3 

1 



1 


1 



$1,200 


$1, 200 


100.0 

26 

6 

20 



$48, 647 

$10, 862 

$37, 785 

22.3 

77 7 

$15,859 

$5, 111 

$10, 748 

32.2 

67.8 

$1,918 

$700 

$1, 218 

36.5 

63.6 

$3, 003 

$301 

$2, 702 

10.0 

90 0 

$600 


$600 


100.0 

$6, 557 

$1, 170 

$4,387 

21.1 

78.9 

$2, 307 

$1, 170 

$1, 137 

50.7 

49.3 

$3,683 

$571 

$3. 012 

15.9 

84.1 

$7, 166 

$1, 126 

$6, 040 

15.7 

84 3 

$2, 661 


$2, 661 


100 0 

$5, 993 

$713 

$5, 380 

11.9 

88.1 

$1, 871 

$1, 810 

$1, 889 



26 

6 

20 



611 

115 

396 

22.6 

77.5 

3, 332 

888 

2,444 

26.7 

73.3 

3 

2 

1 



15 

13 

2 



118 

100 

18 

84.7 

15.3 

2 


2 



14 


14 



98 


98 





1 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

* Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Central Conference of Men- 
nonites for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


1936 


1936 


1916 


19061 


Churclies (local organizations), number. 
Increase * over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent « 


26 


29 


17 


13 


-3 


12 


4 


Members, number 

Increase over preeedmg census: 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per church. 


3, 434 

310 

9.9 

132 


3, 124 

1,023 

48.7 

108 


2, 101 

738 

54.1 

124 


1, 363 


105 


Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 


25 

21 

$175, 600 
$8, 362 
1 

$9, 500 


25 

24 

$263, 000 
$10, 958 
3 

$22, 500 


16 

16 

$91, 500 
$5, 719 


12 

12 

$25, 900 
$2, 158 


Parsonages, number 

Value— number reportmg 

Amount reported 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest.. 
All other current exi3enses, including interest. 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

AH other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


4 

1 

$ 1 , 200 


3 

$ 12,000 


26 

$48, 647 
$15, 859 
$1, 918 
$3, 003 


$100, 747 


$76, 306 


$21, 621 
$14, 603 


$5, 557 
$2, 307 
$3, 583 
$7, 166 
$2, 661 
$5, 993 
$1, 871 


$24, 441 


$3, 474 


$7,018 
$1, 272 


26 
511 
3, 332 


28 
485 
3, 614 


16 
225 
2, 069 


12 

116 

958 


1 Reported as the Central IHinois Conference of Mennonites in 1906. 

* A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

* Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Central Con- 
ference of Mennonites by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the num- 
ber and membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban 
or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. 
Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the churches for 
the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified 
as “under 13 years of age’’ and “13 years of age and over.” Table 5 shows the 
value of church edifices and the amount of debt on this property for 1936. Table 
6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current expenses, 
impmvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the financial 
statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 5 and 6 is 
limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value and 
expenditures. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


geographic division and 

STATE 

number of 
CHURCHES 

number of mem- 
bers 

I MEMBERSHIP BY 

SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

6 

•si 

o 

Males per 100 

females 1 

Churches re- 

porting 

Officers and 

teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

26 

6 

20 

8, 434 

813 

2,621 

1, 555 

1,842 

87 

84.4 

26 

511 

8, 332 

East North Central: 














Indiana 

6 

1 

5 

1, 063 

285 

778 

481 

582 


82.6 

6 

108 

936 

Illinois 

17 

4 

13 

2,108 

366 

1,742 

949 

1, 122 

' 37 " 

84.6 

17 

362 

2,116 

Michigan 

1 


1 

83 


83 

36 

47 



1 

15 

no 

West North Central: 


i 








Nebraska 

1 

1 1 


162 

162 


84 

78 



1 

16 

120 

Kansas 

1 


1 

18 


18 

5 

13 



1 

10 

50 















1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


Table 4. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 



NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OP MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP 

BY AGE, 1936 

STATE 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
port- 
ed 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

United States 

26 

29 

17 

13 

3,434 

3, 124 

2, 101 

1, 863 

199 

3, 163 

72 

5.9 

Indiana 

6 

7 

— 

1 

1,063 

2.108 

743 

63 

” 65 

42 

1, 021 

1, 881 


4.0 

Illinois 

17 

17 

14 

11 

2. 123 

1, 894 

1, 208 

155 

72 

7.6 

Other States 

3 3 

5 

2 

1 

263 

268 

144 

90 

2 

261 


.8 


» Based on membership with age classification reported. 
2 Includes: Michigan, 1; Nebraska, 1; and Kansas, 1. 


Table 5. — Value of Churches and Amount op Church Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


STATE 

Total num- 
ber of 
churches 

Number of 
church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

26 

26 

21 

$176, 600 

1 

$9, 500 

Indiana 

6 

5 

3 

26,000 



Illinois 

17 

17 

15 

145, 600 

1 

9, 500 

Ot.hAy* Staf-As 

3 

3 

13 

4,000 










1 Includes: Michigan, 1; Nebraska, 1 ; and Kansas, 1. 


27033 0—41 39 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


STATE 

Total num- 
ber of 
churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors' 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs and 
improve- 
ments 

United States 

26 

26 

848,647 

315,859 

31,918 

33, 003 

Indiana 

6 

6 

11,611 

3, 845 

922 

767 

Illinois.- - 

17 

17 

34,986 

10, 863 

870 

2, 219 

Other States 

3 

1 3 

2,050 

1, 151 

126 

17 


EXPENDiTuaES— continued 


STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, 
excluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local 

relief 

and 

charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral 
head- 
quarters 

All 

other 

purposes 

United States 

$600 

$5, 557 

$2, 307 

$3, 583 j 

$r, 166 

$2, 661 

$5, 993 

Indiana 


1,767 
3, 690 

100 

1,357 

856 

94 

639 
2, 797 

147 

1,466 
5, 335 

365 

500 

2,161 

348 
5, 595 

60 

Illinois 

600 

Other States 





1 Includes: Michigan, 1; Nebraska, 1; and Kansas, 1. 


fflSTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION » 

At the time of the organization of the Western District Conference of the 
Amish Mennonite Church a number of congregations in Illinois, to whom the 
requirements of membership in this conference seemed too rigid, did not unite 
with it, but remained independent of all conference affiliations. In 1899 these 
congregations organized a conference, which has since met annually. At first it 
was known as the Central Illinois Conference, but since it has spread into other 
States the term '‘Illinois^' has been dropped. Wliile these congregations never 
formally separated from the Amish Mennonite Church and hold the same con- 
fession, they are less strict in discipline and rules of order than the parent church. 

The denomination conducts two city missions in Chicago and one in Peoria, 
111., having at each one a building devoted to this work. 

The foreign mission work is carried on in connection with the Conference of 
Defenseless Mennonites of North America in West Central Africa, under the 
name of the Congo Inland Mission, and the information concerning it is given in 
connection with that body. 

The denomination has no educational institution of its own, but contributes 
toward the support of Bluffton College, at Bluffton, Ohio, which, with other 
Mennonite conferences, it helped to found. 

In benevolences they support the Mennonite Hospital, Bloomington, 111.; 
Mennonite Home for the Aged, Meadows, 111.: Mennonite Central Committee in 
relief for and repatriation of war refugees; and the American Eed Cross. 

1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been approved in its present form by Rev. R. L. Hartzler, Carloek, 111. 




CONFERENCE OF THE DEFENSELESS MENNONITES OF 

NORTH AMERICA 

(Formerly Defenseless Mennonites) 


STATISTICS 

Summary for tlie United States, witli urban-rural classification . — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Conference of the Defenseless Mennonites of 
North America for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the 
distribution of these figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this body consists of communicant members of the local 
congregations, who have made confession of faith and have been baptized. 


Table 1 . — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Eural 

Territory, 1936 






PERCENT OP 

ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

TOTAL 1 



Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations), number 

12 

1 

11 



Members, number 

1,432 

119 

50 

1,382 

126 

3.5 

96.5 

Average membership per church 

50 

Membership by sex: 

Male 

588 



588 


100.0 

Female 

733 


733 


100.0 

55.0 

Sex not reported 

111 

50 

61 

45.0 

Males” per 100 females 

80.2 

80 2 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

89 


89 



13 years and over 

1,232 

111 


1,232 


100.0 

Age not reported 

50 

61 

45.0 

55.0 

Percent under 13 years 2 

6.7 

6 7 

Church edifices, number ^ _ __ 

10 

1 

9 



Value — ^number reporting 

10 

1 

9 



Amount reported -_-U- 

$72, 000 

$10, 000 

$62,000 

13.9 

86. 1 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$72, 000 

$10,000 

$62,000 

13 9 

86.1 

Average value per church 

$7, 200 

1 

$10,000 

1 

$6,889 

Debt — number reporting 



Amount reported. __ _ 

$3, 000 

$3,000 


100.0 


Number reporting “no debt” 

6 

6 


Parsonages, Tnim her _ _ . 

3 


3 



Value — number reporting 

3 


3 



Amount reported 

$6, 700 

10 


$6, 700 


ioo.5 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

1 

9 


Amount reported-- 

$29, 741 

$725 

$29, 016 
$3, 982 

2.4 

97.6 

Pastors' salaries 

$3,982 

$971 

100 0 

All other salaries 


$971 


100.0 

Repairs and improvements 

$2, 323 
$100 
$3,098 
$2, 943 
$4,096 
$6, 334 

$75 

$2, 248 

3.2 

96.8 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, including interest 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$100 

100.0 

$650 

$2, 448 
$2, 943 
$4, 096 

21.0 

79.0 

100.0 

Home missions 



100 0 

Foreign missions. . 


$6, 334 
$2, 876 
$3, 018 
$3. 224 


100.0 

To general headQuarters for distribution. _ 

$2, 876 
$3,018 
$2, 974 

10 



100. 0 

All other purposes. _ _ 



100.0 

Average expenditure per church 

$725 


Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

1 

9 



OffioArs oTifl tfiftohers 

158 

8 

150 

5.1 

94.9 

Scholars 

1, 663 

98 

1, 565 

5 9 

94.1 

Summer vacation Bible schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

4 

1 

3 



Officers and teachers 

33 

12 

21 



Scholars - 

502 

236 

267 

46.8 

63.2 

Weekday religious schools: 

fThuTche®! rcp^^rtiug, rinmhpr 

1 

1 

Officers and teachers • 

7 

7 




Scholars 

90 

90 










* Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

2 Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Conference of the Defenseless 
Mennonites of North America for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Churclies (local organizations), number 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent ^ 

Members, number 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent - 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

Value-number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number. 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures ; 

Ghurches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest- 
All other current expenses, including interest. 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

12 

10 

11 

14 

2 

-1 

~3 


1, 432 

1, 060 

854 

967 

372 

206 

-113 


35 1 

24 1 

-11.7 


119 

106 

78 

69 

10 

10 

11 

13 

10 

10 

11 

13 

$72, 000 

$87, 200 

$33, 500 

$16, 800 

$7, 200 

$8, 720 

$3, 045 

$1, 292 

1 

1 

1 

$3, 000 

$4,500 

$600 


3 




3 

2 


1 

$6, 700 

$6, 500 


$500 

10 

10 

10 


$29, 741 

$37, 001 

$10, 241 


$3, 982 
$971 


$2, 323 

• $13, 611 

$6,057 


$100 
$3, 098 
$2, 943 
$4, 096 


$6, 334 

• $23, 390 

$4, 184 


$2, 876 
$3, 018 


$2, 974 

$3, 700 

$1,024 


10 

10 

10 

13 

158 

154 

144 

142 

1, 663 

1,386 

1,423 

1, 102 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. * Percent not shown where base is loss than 100. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Conference of 
the Defenseless Mennonites of North America by States. Table 3 gives for each 
State for 1936 the number and membership of the churches classified according 
to their location in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data 
for Sunday schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and member- 
ship of the churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the mem- 
bership for 1936 classified as ^ ‘under 13 years of age^’ and ‘‘13 years of ago and 
over.'' Table 5 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount of 
debt on church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expendi- 
tures, showing separately^ current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. 
In order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, 
separate presentation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three 
or more churches reported value and expenditures. 
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Table 3. — Nember and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY 

SEX 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

S 

§1 

a 

x 

o 

CO 

Males per 100 

females i 

Churches 

reporting 

Oflicers and 

teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

12 

1 

11 

1,432 

50 

1,382 

588 

733 

111 

80.2 

10 

158 

1,663 

East North Central; 














Ohio-,. 

3 


3 

489 


489 

211 

224 

54 

94.2 

2 

31 

481 

Indiana— 

4 


4 

435 


435 

196 

239 


S2 0 

4 

55 

512 

Illinois 

3 

1 

2 

397 

50 

347 

135 

212 

50 

63.7 

3 

55 

488 

West North Central: 














Kansas 

1 


1 

104 


104 

46 

58 



1 

17 

182 

East South Central: 














Tennessee 

1 


1 

7 


7 



7 




















1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


Table 4. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1936, or 1906] 



NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE 

, 1936 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

1 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

re- 

ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

United States 

12 

10 

11 

14 

1,432 

1, 060 

854 

967 

89 

1,232 

111 

6.7 





East North Central: 
Ohio 

3 

3 

4 

3 

489 

376 

288 

219 

50 

385 

54 

11.5 

Indiana 

4 

4 

3 

4 

435 

387 

315 

250 

31 

404 

7.1 

Illinois 

3 

2 


397 

247 

8 

339 

60 

2.3 

Other States 

>2 

1 

4 

7 

111 

50 

251 

498 

104 

7 









1 Based on membership with age classification reported. 

2 Includes: Kansas, 1, and Tennessee, 1. 


Table 5. — Value op Churches and Parsonages and Amount op Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Number 

of 

church 

edifices 

VALUE OP CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PAR- 
SONAGES 

Churches 

reportmg 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reportmg 

Amount 

United States 

12 

10 

10 

$72,000 

1 

$8, 000 

S 

86, 700 

Indiana - 

4 

4 

4 

19,500 



1 

} 16,700 

Illinois 

3 

3 

3 

20,600 

1 

3,000 

2 

Ot.hAr P! tat, AS 

5 

3 

> 3 

32,000 





i 



1 1 




1 Amount for Indiana combined with figures for Illinois, to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual 
church. 

2 Includes: Ohio, 2, and Kansas, 1. 
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Table 6. — Chuech Expenditukes by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


STATE 

Total 

1 EXPENDITURES 

number 

of 

churches 

Churches 

reporting 

Total Pastors’ 

amount salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 
and im- 
provements 

United States 

12 

10 

S29, 741 $S, 982 

$971 

$2, 323 

Indiana 

4 

4 

8, 623 1, 399 

196 

276 

Illinois 

3 

3 

7, 575 735 

240 

1, 160 

Other States. 

5 

13 

13, 543 1, 848 

535 

887 

_ 

EXPENDiTUEEs— continued 


STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
mterest 

Other 
current 
expenses, 
mcluding j 
mterest 

Local 

relief 

and 

charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To 

general 

head- 

quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

$100 

$3, 098 

$2, 943 

$4, 096 

$6, 334 

S2, 876 

$3, OiS 

Indiana 

niinois 

Other States 

100 

1, 219 

1 813 

1, 066 

553 

1, 090 

1,300 

1, 644 
666 

1, 786 

2,278 

1,965 

2, 091 

270 

2, 606 

688 

906 

1, 424 


1 Includes* Ohio, 2, and Kansas, 1. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

About 1860 certain members of the Amish Mennonite Church, under the lead 
of Henry Egli, separated from that body on the ground that the church did not 
emphasize sufficiently the need of a definite experience of conversion. 

In general doctrine and polity they are not distinguishable from the Mennonite 
Church, with which body they maintain fraternal relations and in whose educa- 
tional work they share. 

WORK 

In 1939 this denomination employed 6 workers in the southern mission field 
in Tennessee and 2 city mission workers in Chicago, 111. Contributions for 
their support for the year amounted to $3,329. 

It has an orphanage at Flanagan, 111., which during the year provided for 75 
children and 9 workers who receive their support from donations, income from 
the orphanage farm, and support from mothers, fathers, guardians, and friends 
of the children. The value of the orphanage property is estimated at $94,020 
under current economic conditions. 

The foreign mission work is carried on through the Congo Inland Mission 
which operates in the Belgian Congo. There are 27 missionaries affiliated with 
the mission of which 8 represent the Defenseless Mennonite Conference; 7 the 
Central Conference of Mennonites; 5 the Mennonite General Conference; 4 the 
Evangelical Mennonite Brethren; 2 the Bethel Church of Inman, Kans.; and 1 
the Missionary Church Association. There are 4 stations occupied in West 
Central Africa with 22 active missionaries on the field and 5 missionaries on 
furlough. There is a membership of 7,743 natives. The 6,655 pupils are taught 
by 286 teachers. There are 2 registered nurses in service. Contributions for 
foreign work to the Congo Inland Mission from the Defenseless Mennonite Con- 
ference of North America for the fiscal year ending August 1 amounted to 
$9,970. Several thousand more dollars were contributed for hospital support, 
support of an old people's home, for South American Central Relief Committee, 
Mennonite Peace Committee, Red Cross work, and rescue home work. 

The denomination has no educational institution of its own but contributes to 
two Bible schools merely by way of recommendation to its members, namely; 
Fort Wayne Bible Institute, Fort Wayne, Ind., and Moody Bible Institute, of 
Chicago, 111. 

1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926j.^has been revised by Clarence D. Diller, secretary and treasurer, Conference of the Defenseless 
Mennonite Church of North America, Pandora, Ohio, and approved by him in its present form. 



STAUFFER MENNONITE CHURCH 


STATISTICS 

- data given for 1936 represent two active organizations of the Stauffer 

Mennonite Church, both in rural territory in the State of Pennsylvania. The 
total paembership was 161, comprising 74 males and 87 females, all of whom are 
reported as over 13 years of age. 

The membership of this body consists of communicant members of the local 
con^egations, who have made confession of faith and have been baptized. 

ihere were two church edifices with no indebtedness reported; no parsonages 
or ounday schools were reported. 

Comparative data, 1916-36. — The following table presents, in convenient 
form for comparison, the available statistics of the Stauffer Mennonite Church 
for the census years 1936, 1926, and 1916. 


COMPAEATIVE DaTA, 1916 TO 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

1926 

1916 

Churches (local organizations'), number 

2 

-2 

4 

-1 

5 

Increase i over preceding census 

Number 

Percent 2 _ 


Members, number..- 

161 

-82 

-33.7 

81 

243 

34 

16.3 

61 

209 

Increase ^ over preceding census: 

Number- 

Percent-— 


Average membership per church 

1 ^2 



1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. * Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

About the decade 1840-50, in the Groffdale Mennonite congregation, Lancaster 
County, Pa., certain questions arose with regard to the discipline of unruly 
members. The dispute became so sharp that the congregation divided, one wing 
adhering to the main body of the church and the other, the more strict element 
in adhering to the discipline of the church, separating and continuing to the 
present time under the name of the Stauffer Mennonites, after Jacob Stauffer, 
leader of this party. Their principal house of worship is located on the Hinkletown 
and Blue Ball Pike, hence they have locally been called “Pikers.” 

The largest body of these people is still in the community where they originated, 
though there are some members in Lebanon, Snyder, and Union Counties, Pa. 

This body has again divided because of personalities, each party claiming to 
be the right and true “Stauffer Mennonite Church.” The second group is known 
as the “Weaver Mennonites,” after their leading bishop- 

In doctrine and polity they very closely resemble the Reformed Mennonites, 
have the same Confession of Faith as that used by the Mennonite Church (in the 
German language), and use the German language exclusively in their worship. 

They have no Sunday schools, no evening meetings, and no continued 
evangelistic meetings. 

1 statement, whicb is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. John L. Horst, editor of the Mennonite Year Book, Scottdale, Pa., 
and approved by him in its present form. 
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UNAFFILIATED MENNONITE CONGREGATIONS 


STATISTICS 

The data given for 1936 represent five active churches of the Unaffiliated Men- 
nonite Congregations, all reported as being in rural territory. The classification 
of membership by age was reported by the five churches, all of whom were reported 
as being over 13 years of age. 

Four of the churches reported value of church edifices and_ 'ffio debt.’’ 

The membership of these unaffiliated congregations consists of communicant 
members of the local congregations, who have made confession of faith and have 
been baptized. 

Comparative data, 1936 and 1936. — Table 1 presents, in convenient form for 
comparison, a summary of the available statistics of the Unaffiliated Mennonite 
Congregations for the census years 1936 and 1926. 

Table 1. — Compaeative Summary, 1936 and 1926 


ITEM 

1936 

1926 

Churches (local organizations), number - 

5 

5 

Members, number 

480 

348 

Increase over preceding census: 

Number 

132 


Percent - - - 

37.9 


Average membership per church 

96 

70 

Church edifices, number. _ 

4 

3 

Value — number reporting 

4 

3 

Amount reported - 

$22, 200 
$5, 550 

$23,000 
$7, 667 

Average value per church 

Parsonages, number 



Value — number reporting 


1 

Amount reported. — .'1 


$2,060 

Expenditures : 


Churches reporting, number 

5 

4 

Amount reported 

$6,080 

$233 

$5, 150 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

$26 

$2, 695 

Repairs and improvements 

$636 

All other current expenses, including interest 

$635 


Local relief and charity, Bed Cross, etc 

$2,260 


Home missions 

$266 
$1,467 
$5(>8 
$1, 216 

$2,455 

Poreign missions 

All other purposes 


Average expenditure per church 

$1,288 

Sunday schools: 



Churches reporting, number 

2 

4 

Officers and teachers 

35 

50 

Scholars 

390 

370 



State table. — Table 2 gives for each State the number and membership of the 
Unaffiliated Mennonite Congregations for the census years 1936 and 1926, the 
membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools, for 1936. 
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Table 2. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1936 and 1926, Membership 
BT Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



NUMBER 

OF 

CHURCHES 

NUMBER 

OF 

members 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX, 
1936 

SUNDAY SCHOOL 

S, 1936 


1936 

1936 

1936 

1926 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Males 
per 100 
females ^ 

Churches 

report- 

ing 

Officers 

'and 

teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

5 

5 

480 

348 

223 

257 

86.8 

2 

35 

396 

JPennsylvania 

Ohio... 

Indiana 

Kansas 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

160 

90 

230 

75 

187 

86 

78 

45 i 
100 

82 



1 45 

130 

76 9 

1 

1 

1 ii 

24 

136 

260 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 




METHODIST BODIES 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

The Methodist churches of America, in common with those of England ancf 
other lands, trace their origin to a movement started in Oxford University in 
1729, when John and Charles Wesley, George Whitefield, and a number of others 
began to meet for religious exercises. Finding as they read the Bible that, as 
John Wesley expressed it, they “could not be saved without holiness, they followed 
after it, and incited others so to do.” During the succeeding years the little 
company was derisively called “The Holy Club,” “Bible Bigots,” “Methodists,” 
etc.; and this last term, intended to describe their methodical habits, seems to 
have been accepted by them almost immediately, as the movement they led soon 
became widely known as the “Methodist movement.’^ The next step and its 
outcome are described by John Wesley as follows: “They saw likewise that men 
are justified before they are sanctified, but still holiness was their object. God 
then thrust them out to raise a holy people. * * * in the latter end of the 

year 1739, 8 or 10 persons came to me in London and desired that I would spend 
some time with them in prayer, and advise them how to flee from the wrath to 
come; this was the rise of the United Society.” 

About this time the Wesleys came into intimate relations with the Moravians, 
first on a visit to America ^ and subsequently in London and at their headquarters 
in Herrnhut, Saxony, and to the influence of these conferences may be traced 
much of the spiritual power of the new movement. 

The three leaders, although, ordained ministers of the Church of England, 
soon found themselves excluded from many of the pulpits of the Established 
Church on the ground that they were preachers of new doctrines, and they were 
obliged to hold their meetings in private houses, halls, barns, and in the fields. 
As converts were received they were organized into societies for worship, and as 
the work expanded class meetings were formed for the religious care and training 
of members. Then the circuit system was established, by which several congrega- 
tions were grouped under the care of one lay preacher; the itinerancy came into 
existence, as the lay preachers were transferred from one appointment to another 
for greater efficiency; and finally, in 1744, the annual conference was instituted, 
in which Mr. Wesley met all his workers. Thus the principal distinctive features 
of the Methodist organization grew out of the necessities of the work. 

As was natural, the doctrinal position accorded in the main with that of the 
Church of England, and the Articles of Religion were largely formulated from the 
Thirty-nine Articles of that church, although no formal creed was accepted save 
the Apostles’ Creed. The stricter doctrines of Calvinism, predestination, and 
reprobation were cast aside, and the milder emphasis of Arminianism on repent- 
ance, faith, and holiness was accepted. As John Wesley said: “The first of these 
we count as it were the porch of religion; the next, the door; the third, religion 
itself.” This acceptance of Arminianism caused a divergence, though not a 
permanent breach, between the Wesleys and Whitefield. Whitefield was Cal- 
vinistic, though not of the extreme type, and became identified with the Calvin- 
istic Methodists, both the Welsh body and the Countess of Huntingdon’s Con- 
nection. He afterwards withdrew from the leadership of the latter body and 
gave himself to general revival work in England and America. 


> Seo Methodist Episcopal Churchi p. 1096. 
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Though the Wesleys lived and died in fuU ministerial relations with the Church 
of England, serious differences arose, as already noted, between that church and 
the Methodists- In 1745 John Wesley wrote that he was willing to make any 
concession which conscience would permit in order to live in harmony with the 
clergy of the Established Church, but he could not give up the doctrines he was 
preaching, dissolve the societies, suppress lay preaching, or cease to preach in the 
open air. For many years he refused to sanction the administration of the sacra- 
ments by any except those who had been ordained by a bishop in the apostolic 
succession, and he himself hesitated to assume authority to ordain; but the 
Bishop of London having refused to ordain ministers for the Methodist societies 
in America, which were left by the Revolutionary War without the sacraments, 
Wesley, in 1784, by the laying on of hands, appointed or ordained men and gave 
them authority to ordain others. He thus ordained Thomas Coke, D. C. L., 
who was already a presbyter of the Church of England, to be superintendent of 
the Methodist societies in America, and set apart for a similar purpose in Great 
Britain Alexander Mather, who had not been episcopally ordained. 

The development of church government, while following the general lines laid 
down by Wesley, was somewhat different in England and America. In England 
the conference remained supreme and the superintendency was not emphasized. 
In America the superintendency was in fact an episcopacy which, while not 
corresponding exactly to the episcopacy of the Church of England, became a very 
decided factor in church life. In each country, but especially in America, con- 
siderable opposition has developed at different times in connection with some 
features of the parent body, and divisions have resulted. In every case, however, 
the general principles of the founders have been preserved and, notwithstanding 
the various separations, the Wesleyan Methodist Connection in England and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States remain the strongest represen- 
tatives of the movement initiated in Oxford nearly two centuries ago. 

It is to be noted that the influence of the Methodist doctrine and church organ- 
ization has not been confined to those bodies which have adopted the name 
Methodist, but has been manifest in the development of a number of bodies 
which use modified forms of the episcopal, presbyterial, and congregational 
systems. In the United States several bodies, including the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation and the United Evangelical Church (now one denomination), the United 
Brethren bodies, and particularly the large number of organizations emphasizing 
the doctrine of ‘‘holiness,’* or entire sanctification, claim to be true exponents of 
the doctrines of the Wesleys, while their polity is generally Methodist in type. 
On the other hand, the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, with whom Whitefield 
identified himself, were Presbyterian in polity, though Methodist in every other 
respect, as are the Wesleyan Methodist and some other Methodist churches in 
England and America. 

STATISTICS 

These statistics were compiled from schedules sent directly to the Bureau by 
the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the data relate to these churches 
only. . ^ 

The denominations grouped as Methodists in 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906, with 
the principal statistics as reported for the four census periods, are listed in the 
table following. For general convenience of reference the Negro bodies have 
been grouped together in 1936, as in 1926 and 1916. Since 1926 two new bodies 
have been added — the Apostolic Methodist Church and the Reformed New 
Congregational Methodist Church. 
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SxjMMAET OP Statistics foe the Methodist Bodies, 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906 


DENOMINATION AND CENSUS YEAR 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of members 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches ‘re- 
porting 

Scholars 

1936 









Total i 

42,827 

7,001,637 

39,851 

$546,184,814 

41,634 

$79,660,919 

37,010 

4,547,531 

Methodist Episcopal Church 

18, 349 

3, 509, 763 

17, 719 

345,402,555 

18 , 157 

46,231,459 

16,228 

2, 515, 181 

Methodist Protestant Church 

1,498 

148, 288 

1,419 

12,533, 926 

1,463 

1, 704, 717 

1,331 

121 , 983 

Wesleyan Methodist Connection 









(or Church) of America. 

565 

22, 017 

514 

1, 606, 235 

553 

668, 597 

520 

40, 387 

Primitive Methodist Church in the 









United States of America 

91 

12, 395 

87 

2,043,250 

90 

253, 732 

85 

13, 337 

Methodist Episcopal Church, 









South 

11,454 

2, 061, 683 

10, 740 

137, 567, 532 

11, 300 

21, 558, 363 

9, 374 

1, 261, 966 

Congregational Methodist Church. 

121 

8,293 

99 

106, 795 

116 

17, 143 

89 

4, 507 

Free Methodist Church of North 









America... 

1, 084 

37,587 

968 

4, 097, 534 

1, 056 

1, 167, 385 

905 

76, 678 

New Congregational Methodist 









Church 

25 

1,449 

20 

20, 300 

22 

5, 412 

10 

481 

Holiness Methodist Church 

3 

239 

3 

5, 000 

3 

608 

3 

339 

Reformed Methodist Church 

9 

288 

9 

21, 500 

9 

7, 995 

9 

369 

Apostolic Methodist Church 

2 

31 





1 

37 

Reformed -New Congregational 









Methodist Church 

8 

329 

5 

2,500 

8 

1,797 

8 

320 

African Methodist Episcopal 









.Church 

4,578 

493, 357 

4, 078 

20, 710, 623 

4,523 

4, 059, 809 

4,207 

238, 185 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion 









Church 

2,252 

414, 244 

2,008 

14, 750, 165 

2,230 

2,319, 367 

2, 059 

167, 362 

Colored Methodist Protestant 









Church _ - 

1 

216 





1 

42 

Union American Methodist Epis* 









copal Church : 

71 

9,369 

69 

516, 630 

71 

116, 368 

66 

4,786 

African Union Methodist Protes- 









tant Church 

45 

4,239 

40 

302, ?25 

45 

35, 343 

45 

2, 079 

Colored Methodist Episcopal 









Church 

2, 063 

269, 915 

1,979 

6, 148, 826 

1,886 

1,378,746 

1,976 

91,668 

Reformed Zion Union Apostolic 









Church 

54 

5, 035 

63 

283, 100 

54 

18, 460 

54 

3, 715 

Reformed Methodist Union Epis- 









copal Church 

25 

1, 836 

23 

49, 229 

25 

8, 359 

22 

700 

Independent African Methodist 









Episcopal Church 

29 

1, 064 

18 

16, 789 

23 

7, 259 

17 

409 

1936 

Total 

60,844 

8, 070, 619 

66,493 

664,736,976 

59,483 

162,161,978 

54,804 

6,667,664 

Methodist Episcopal Church 

26, 130 

4, 080, 777 

25,290 

406, 165. 659 

25, 790 

89,422,307 

24, 730 

3, 796, 561 

Methodist Protestant Church 

2,239 

192, 171 

2,094 

16, 817, 278 

2,160 

3,137, 211 

1,917 

173, 438 

Wesleyan Methodist Connection 









(or Church) of America 

619 

21, 910 

555 

1, 804, 719 

585 

773, 981 

561 

34,314 

Primitive Methodist Church in the 









United States of America 

80 

11, 990 

79 

1,676,800 

80 

326, 698 

.78 

15, 190 

Methodist Episcopal Church, 









South 

18,096 

2, 487, 694 

16 , 443 

161,986,430 

17, 798 

41, 651, 150 

16, 5?5 

1,802.464 

Congregational Methodist Church. 

145 

9,691 

HO 

127, 776 

120 

29, 629 

80 

4, 807 

Free Methodist Church of North 









America 

1,375 

36, 374 

1,140 

4, 921, 760 

1, 269 

1, 617, 802 

1,026 

69, 649 

New Congregational Methodist 









Church 

26 

1, 229 

21 

23,900 

19 

1, 234 

3 

126 

Holiness Methodist Church 

7 

459 

7 

18, 600 

7 

2, 073 

7 

631 

Reformed Methodist Church 

14 

390 

13 

26,300 

13 

9, 176 

12 

356 

African Methodist Episcopal 









Church 

6,708 

645, 814 

5,829 

32,092, 649 

'6,492 

7, 600,161 

6, 884 

288, 247 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion 









Church 

2,466 

466, 813 

2,370 

18, 515, 723 

2,464 

4, 757, 066 

2,429 

267, 141 

Colored Methodist Protestant 









Church 

3 

633 

3 

36,000 

3 

6, 686 

3 

98 

Union American Methodist Epis- 









copal Church 

' 73 

10, 169 

64 

478,961 

68 

222, 621 

69 

4,240 

African Union Methodist Protes- 









tant Church 

43 

4,086 

40 

476, 269 

43 

99, 663 

42 

2, 861 

Colored Methodist Episcpoal 









Church 

2,618 

202, 713 

2,341 

9, 211,437 

2,477 

2,428,234 

2,361 

103, 623 

Reformed Zion Union Apostolic 









Church 

48 

4,538 

46 

184,075 

44 

37, 601 

42 

2,882 
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Summary of Statistics fok the Methodist Bodies, 1936, 1926, 1916, and 

1 906 — Continued 


DENOMINATION AND CENSUS YEAE 


1926 — Continued 

Eeformed Methodist Uniog. Epis- 
copal Church 

Independent African Methodist 
Episcopal Church _ . 


Methodist Episcopal Church 

Methodist Protestant Churcli 

Wesleyan Methodist Connection of 

America 

Primitive Methodist Church in 

the United States of America 

Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South 

Congregational Methodist Chureti. 
Free Methodist Church of N’orth. 

America 

Ne-w Congregational Methodist 

Church- 

African Methodist Episcopal 

Church 

African Methodist Episcopal 7ion 
Church 

Colored Methodist Protestant 

Church-, 

Union American Methodist Epis- 
copal Church 

African Union Methodist Protes- 
tant Church 

Colored Methodist Episcopal 

Church 

Eeformed Zion Union Apostolic 
Church 

African American Methodist Epis- 
copal Church 

Eeformed Methodist Union Epis- 
copal Church., 

1906 

Total-, 

Methodist Episcopal Church, 

Union American Methodist Epis- 
copal Church (Colored) 

African Methodist Episcopal 

Church 

African Union Methodist Protes- 
tant Church 

Africfan Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church 

Methodist Protestant Churcti 

Wesleyan Methodist Connection 

of America 

Methodist Episcopal Church, 

South 

Congregational Methodist Ohurch. 
New Congregational Methodist 

Ohurch 

Colored Methodist Episcopal 

Ohurch 

Eeformed Zion Union Apostolic 

Ohurch (Colored) 

Primitive Methodist Ohurch in 

the United States of America 

Free Methodist Church of Morth 

America 

Eeformed Methodist Union Epis- 
copal Ohurch (Colored) 


Total number of 

churches 

Number of members 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches re- 
porting 

s 

o 

a 

c 

Churches re- 
porting 

o 

s 

C 

S 

Cliiirclies re- 
' porting 

cn 

c3 

'o 

d 

CO 

25 

2,265 

21 

$74, SOO 

24 

$17, 282 

19 

673 

29 

1,003 

28 

98, 050 

27 

11, 704 

26 

. 663 

66, 686 

7,166,451 

80,982 

317,916,402 

64, 139 

70,887,406 

59, 191 

6,478,500 

29, 315 

3,717,785 

28,134 

215, 104, 014 

28,791 

43, 993, 681 

27,549 

3, 872, 264 

2,473 

186,908 

2,266 

7, 944, 467 

2,393 

1, 509, 243 

2,081 

177, 918 

579 

20,778 

514 

787, 731 

525 

329, 294 

500 

29,850 

93 

9,353 

91 

829, 035 

92 

147, 695 

90 

14, 918 

19, 184 

2,114,479 

17, 133 

62, 428, 433 

IS, 761 

17, 1*39, 398 

16, 308 

1, 688, 559 

197 

12,503 

195 

166, 932 

139 

13, 806 

147 

8, 034 

1, 598 

35,291 

1,205 

2, 236, 325 

1, 426 

772, 038 

1, 150 

58, 653 

24 

1,256 

18 

14, 450 

.. 

1, 372 

6 

302 

6, 633 

548,355 

6,232 

14, 631, 792 

6, 616 

3, 413, 395 

6,084 

311, 051 

2, 716 

257, 169 

2,475 

7, 591, 393 

2,641 

1, 700, 737 

2,535 

135, 102 

26 

1,967 

16 

52, 733 

23 

12, 129 

24 

870 

67 

3,624 

59 

182, 305 

65 

40, 664 

54 

1. 982 

58 

3,751 

53 

205, 825 

53 

47, 231 

49 

2,813 

2, 621 

245, 749 

2,490 

5, 619, 862 

2,613 

1, 736, 692 

2,541 

167, 880 

47 

3,977 

47 

79, 325 

41 

' 13,156 

42 

2, 505 

28 

1,310 

27 

6, 280 

28 

13, 455 

6 

200 

27 

2,196 

27 

35 500 

26 

3,420 

25 

699 

64, 255 

5,749,838 

59. 077 

229,450,996 



55. 227 

4,472, 930 

29, 742 

2, 986, 154 

27, 888 

163, 357, 805 



26, 869 

2, 700, 742 

77 

4,347 

59 

170, 150 



76 

3, 372 

6, 608 

494, 777 

6,299 

11, 303, 489 



6,056 

292,689 

69 

5,592 

68 

183, 697 



66 

6, 266 

2 197! 

184, 642 

2, 104 

4, 833, 207 



2,060 

107, 692 

2, 825 

178, 544 

2,442 

6, 063, 048 



2, 118 

141, 086 

591 

20,043 

480 

637, 117 



475 

21, 463 

17 683 

1, 638 480 

16, 859 

37, 278, 424 



13, 846 

1, 040, 160 

' 324 

14, 729 

250 

194, 275 



181 

8,785 

35 

1 782 

33 

27, 650 



27 

1,298 

2 365 

172, 996 

2, 264 

3, 017, 849 



2,207 

92, 457 

46 

3,059 

41 

37, 875 



35 

1, 508 

96 

7 668 

93 

630, 700 



91 

13, 177 

1 541 

32, 838 

1, 140 

1, 688, 745 



1, 066 

41, 443 

57 

4,397 

57 

36, 965 



64 

1,792 



METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


STATISTICS 

Summary for tlie jUnited ’States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Methodist Episcopal Church for the year 1936 
is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between 
urban and rural territory. 

In this denomination persons are received into full membership upon public 
profession of faith (usually after 6 months’ probation) and a pledge to conform 
to the discipline and rules of the church. Baptism is required and those baptized 
in infancy must publicly renew their vows. 


Table 1, — Summaky of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Total 


Churclies (local organizations), number. 


18, 349 


Members, number ' 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years i 


3, 509, 763 
191 

1,309, 508 
1, 923, 547 
276, 708 
68.1 


237, 451 
2, 870, 106 
402, 206 
7.6 


Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or m part, 

m 1936 

Average value per church 

Debt — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting' “no debt” 


18, 032 
17, 719 
$345, 402 , 555 
$340, 930, 574 

$4,471,981 
$19,493 
3,814 
$42,863, 553 
7,989 


Parsonages, number 

Value — umber reporting. 
Amount reported 


11,893 
10,895 
$42, 643, 320 


Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding 

interest 

All other current expenses, includ- 
ing interest 

Local relief and chanty, Red Cross, 

etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distri- 
bution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 


18, 157 
$46,231,469 
$16, 675, 688 
$5, 250,414 
$4, 128, 162 

$3,904, 531 

$8, 766, 943 

$945, 041 
$1,031,691 
$1,284,060 

$3, 163,447 
$2,081,482 
$2,646 


Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


16,228 
319,760 
2, 616, 181 


In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PEECENT OF 
TOTAL 

Urban 

Rural 

4,680 

13, 669 

25.5 

74.5 

2, 057, 012 
440 

1, 452, 751 
106 

58.6 

41.4 

758, 676 

550, 832 

57.9 

42.1 

1, 111, 647 

811, 900 

67.8 

42.2 

186, 689 
68.2 

90, 019 
67.8 

67.6 

32.5 

132, 179 

105, 272 

65.7 

44.3 

1, 685, 257 

1, 184, 849 

68.7 

41.3 

239, 576 
7.3 

162, 630 
8.2 

59.6 

40.4 

4, 611 

13, 421 

25.6 

74.4 

4, 570 

13, 149 

25.8 

74.2 

$248, 499, 528 

$90, 903, 027 

71.9 

28.1 

$245,868, 146 

$95, 062, 428 

72.1 

27.9 

$2, 631, 382 
$54, 376 
2, 251 

$1,840, 599 
$7, 370 

1. 563 

58.8 

41.2 

69.0 

41,0 

$38,533, 300 

$4, 330, 253 

89 9 

10.1 

1,427 

6, 562 

17.9 

82.1 

3, 716 

8,177 

31.2 

68.8 

3,619 

7, 276 

33.2 

66.8 

$22, 408, 672 

$20, 234, 648 

62,6 

47.6 

4, 659 

13, 498 

25.7 

74.3 

$30, 570, 601 

$15, 600, 968 

60. 1 

33.9 

$8,206, 027 

$7, 409, 661 

52.3 

47.7 

$3,968, 090 

$1, 282, 324 

75.6 

24.4 

$2, 389, 673 

$1, 738, 489 

67.9 

42.1 

$3, 130, 977 

$773, 554 

80.2 

19.8 

$6, 723, 737 

$2, 043, 206 

76.7 

23.3 

$664, 287 

$290, 764 

69,2 

30.8 

$788, 100 

$243, 585 

76.4 

23.6 

$978, 458 

$305, 602 

76.2 

23.8 

$2, 282,900 

$880, 547 

72.2 

27.8 

$1, 448, 246 
$6, 562 

4,462 

$633, 236 
$1, 160 

11, 766 

69.0 

30.4 

27.5 

72.5 

139,423 

180, 337 

43.0 

56.4 

1,342,873 

1,172,308 

63.4 

46.6 


* Based on membership with ago classification reported. 
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Table 1, — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936— Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PEECENT OF 
TOTAL 



Urban 

Rural 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 

Churches reporting, number. 

3,213 

29,677 

204,544 

714 

1,116 
12, 490 
97, 320 

377 

2,097 
17, 187 
107, 224 

34.7 

65.3 

Officers and teachers _ 

42. 1 

57.9 

Scholars 

47,6 

52.4 

Weekday religious schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

337 

52.8 

47.2 

Officers and teachers 

3,921 

44,340 

2 , 406 
31, 217 

1,515 
13, 123 

79 

61.4 

38.6 

Scholars 

, 70.4 

29.6 

Parochial schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

119 

40 

! 

33. 6 

66.4 

Officers and teachers 

1,330 

10,637 

6S3 

647 

51.4 

48.6 

Scholars 

5,866 

4, 771 

55.1 

44.9 



Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Churches (local organizations), number 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Members, number 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number-- - 

Percent - 

Average membership per church z 

Church edifices, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported — 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting — 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reiprted-- — 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number. 

Amount reported - 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 
terest- — 

All other current expenses, including in- 
terest 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc— 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution- 

All other purposes 

Not classified 

Average expenditure per church— — 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number - 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

18,349 

26, 130 

29,315 

29, 742 

-7, 781 

-3, 185 

-427 


-29.8 

-10.9 

-1.4 


3,509,763 

4,080,777 

3,717,785 

2,986, 154 

-571, 014 

362, 992 

731,631 


-14.0 

9 8 

24.5 


191 

156 

127 

100 

18, 032 

25, 570 

28,406 

28, 345 

17,719 

25,290 

28, 134 

27, 8S8 

$345,402,655 

$406, 165, 659 

$215, 104,014 
$7,646 

$163, 357, 805 

$19, 493 

$16, 060 

$5, 858 

3,814 

5,064 

6,332 

4, 662 

$42,863,663 

$42, 749, 854 

$16, 615, 195 

$8, 640, 273 

11,893 

10,895 




13, 665 

14, 262 

12, 215 

$42,643,320 

$60, 724, i34 

$34, 751, 657 

$25, 508, 417 

18, 157 

25, 790 

28,791 

$43,993,681 


$46, 231,459 
$15,675,688 

$89,422,307 


$5, 250, 414 
$4, 128, 162 




. $68, 949, 285 

$32, 816, 205 


$3, 904, 631 

$8,766,943 

$945,041 

$1,031,691 




$1, 284,060 

■ $20, 462, 262 

$11,099,675 


$3, 163,447 
$2,081,482 

$77,801 
$1, 628 


$10, 760 
$3, 467 


$2, 546 


16,228 

24, 730 

27, 649 

26,869 

319, 760 

382, 043 

391, 949 

361, 312 

2,615,181 

1 

3, 796, 561 

3,872,264 

2, 700, 742 


I A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number 
and membership of the chuj-ches classified according to their location in urban or 
rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. Table 
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4 gives the number and membership of the churches for the four census years 
1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as ‘'under 13 years 
of age'’ and “13 years of age and over." Table 5 shows the value of churches 
and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices for 1936. Table 6 
presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current expenses, 
improvements, benevolences, etc. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each conference in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the more important statistical data for 1936 showm by States 
in the preceding tables, including number of churches, membership, value and 
debt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 


Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urb.\n and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

number of churches 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

United States 

18,349 

4,680 

13, 669 

3, 509,768 

2,057,012 

1, 452. 751 

New England: 







Maine 

211 

30 

181 

19, 724 

8,273 

11,451 

New Hampshire 

108 

22 

86 

13, 435 

7.933 

5, 502 

Vermont. *_ 

119 

11 

108 

14, 432 

5,452 

S; 980 

Massachusetts 

294 

186 

108 

80, 722 

66, 636 

14, 086 

Rhode Island 

22 

17 

5 

8, 209 

7,459 

750 

Connecticut.-- 

145 

67 

78 

39, 292 

27,328 

11,964 

Middle Atlantic: 







New York 

1,505 

396 

1,109 

301,458 

186,025 

115, 433 

New Jersey 

550 

224 

326 

124, 223 

86,348 

37, 875 

Pennsylvania 

1,825 

555 

1, 270 

416,319 

282, 128 

133, 191 

East North Central: 







Ohio 

1, 505 

371 

1, 134 

377, 822 

235,583 

142, 239 

Indiana - — - 

1, 148 

247 

901 

252, 803 

134, 454 

118, 349 

Illinois - - - 

1,244 

333 

911 

288, 736 

161,929 

126, 807 

Michigan 

826 

214 

612 

142, 141 

93,895 

48, 246 

Wisconsin 

472 

110 

362 

70, 440 

40,053 

30, 387 

West North Central: 







Minnesota 

398 

110 

288 

73, 307 

47,438 

25, 869 

Iowa - 

931 

138 

793 

204, 047 

88, 182 

115,865 

Missouri - 

371 

94 

277 

64, 508 

34,844 

29, 664 

North Dakota 

145 

12 

133 

14, 373 

6,243 

8, 130 

South Dakota 

182 

15 

167 

23, 928 

9,868 

14, 060 

Nebraska 

470 

64 

406 

85, 124 

30,874 

54, 260 

Kansas 

636 

100 

535 

140, 792 

66,835 

73, 957 

South Atlantic: 







Delaware 

136 

26 

no 

25, 542 

10,162 

15, 390 

Maryland - 

652 

100 

652 

95, 101 

41,667 

63, 634 

District of Columbia 

34 

34 


18, 129 

18, 129 


Virginia - 

176 

28 

148 

14, 637 

4,632 

10, 105 

West Virginia 

664 

86 

578 

71, 242 

33, 772 

37, 470 

North Carolina 

204 

44 

160 

19, 225 

7,6l2 

11, 713 

South Carolina 

227 

53 

174 

28, 627 

7,998 

20, 629 

Georgia - 

201 

68 

143 

18, 137 

8,573 

9, 564 

Florida — 

134 

61 

73 

18, 105 

14,687 

3, 618 

East South Central: 







Kentucky 

206 

42 

164 

23,848 

10,061 

13, 797 

Tennessee 

1 330 

63 

267 

37, 453 

18,267 

19, 190 

Alabama - 

174 

33 

141 

15, 031 

4,200 

10, 831 

Mississippi 

188 

32 

156 

17, 497 

5, 127 

12, 370 

West South Central: 







Arkansas — - 

68 

21 

47 

4,249 

1,876 

2, 373 

Louisiana, 

122 

39 

83 

12,243 

6,112 

6, 131 

Oklahoma 

222 

49 

173 

48, 137 

26,373 

21, 764 

Texas 

210 

66 

144 

26,986 

17,173 

9,813 

Mountain: 







Montana 

110 

16 

94 

13, 238 

7,286 

6, 962 

Idaho 

63 

18 

45 

11, 006 

0,690 

4, 415 

Wyoming 

33 

6 

27 

6, 147 

2,616 

3, 531 

Colorado 

148 

47 

101 

36, 932 

25,338 

11, 694 

New Mexico-- - 

24 

14 

10 

2,363 

1,733 

C30 

Arizona 

28 

17 

11 

6,389 

4,262 

1, 137 

Utah 

14 

8 

6 

2, 021 

1,632 

389 

Nevada 

10 

2 

8 

927 

472 

465 

Pacific: 







Washington 

232 

80 

152 

40,978 

27,680 

13, 298 

Oregon - 

178 

49 

129 

28,598 

18,818 

9,780 

California 

455 

272 

183 

113, 241 

96,824 

16, 417 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 — 
Continued 



membership by sex 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

Male 

i 

Female 

Sex not 
report- 
ed 

Males 
per 100 
females 

Church- 

es 

report- 

ing 

OflQcers 

and 

teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

1, 309, 503 

1.923. 547 

276,708 

68.1 

16,228 

319,760 

2, 515, 181 

New England: 








Maine — 

6,018 

11, 871 

1,835 

50.7 

175 

2,295 

15, 678 

New Hampshire. 

4, 324 

7,700 

1,411 1 

56.2 

90 i 

1,171 

8,202 

Vermont 

5,326 

8,405 

701 

63.4 

103 

1, 333 

8,358 

Massachusetts . _ 

29, 778 i 

45, 136 

5,808 

66.0 

2S2 

6,236 

46, 865 

Rhode Island.. 

3,581 
11, 257 

4,628 
18, 165 

77.4 

22 

564 

3, 896 
19, 877 

Connecticut 

9,870 

62.0 

132 

2,689 

Middle Atlantic: 








New York 

111,913 

165,024 

24, 521 

67.8 

1, 379 

25, 799 

194, 582 

New Jersey 

44, 793 

68, 397 

11,033 

65.5 

531 

12,266 

96, 345 

Pennsylvania 

158, 521 

226, 605 

30,193 

70.0 

1, 644 

40, 330 

336, 663 

East North Central: 








Ohio 

145, 627 

206, 088 

26, 107 

70.7 

1,310 

29,683 

270, 240 

Indiana 

98, 309 

137, 285 

17,209 

71.6 

1, 072 

21, 815 

171, 858 

Illinois 

107, 136 

158, 192 

23,408 

67.7 

1, 150 

25, 063 

197, 237 

Michigan 

51, 543 

77, 492 

13,106 

66.5 

! 738 

14,082 

125, 546 

Wisconsin 

26, 602 

37, 809 

6, 029 

70.4 

419 

6,553 

43, 946 

West North Central: 


i 






Minnesota 

28,341 

‘ 39, 016 

5,950 

72.6 

355 

6, 003 

46, 300 

Iowa 

72,201 

107, 247 

24, 599 

67.3 

856 

17, 346 

132, 839 

Missouri 

23,368 

34, 040 

7,100 

68 6 

325 

6,067 

45, 131 

North Dakota 

5, 605 

8, 164 

604 

68.7 

118 

1, 517 

9,861 

South Dakota 

9,619 

13, 890 

419 

69 3 

162 

2,858 

18, 497 

Nebraska 

33,632 

48, nso 

3,412 

70.0 

457 

8, 863 

65, 067 

Kansas 

54,482 

79,820 

6,490 

68.3 

583 

14, 149 

109, 642 

South Atlantic: 







21, 553 

Delaware 

9, 278 

14, 002 

2, 262 

66 3 

125 

2,700 

Maryland 

32, 993 

51', 303 

lO; 805 

64 3 

531 

9, 718 

70, 302 

District of Columbia 

5,782 

10, 652 

1, 695 

54.3 

33 

1, 089 

11,500 

Virginia 

5,410 

8, 405 

822 

64.4 

125 

1, 525 

10, 582 

West Virginia 

27,879 

39, 717 

3, 646 

70 2 

462 

8,245 

63, 388 

North Carolina 

7,318 

10, 472 

1, 435 

69 9 

175 

1, 935 

13, 6S2 
12, 258 

South Carolina 

11, 532 

16, 846 

149 

68.5 

166 

2,411 

Georgia 

6,830 

10, 827 

480 

63 1 

139 

1, 762 

9,001 

Florida 

6,499 

10, 559 

1, 047 

61.5 

124 

1, 809 

11, 953 

East South Central: 







16, 627 

Kentucky 

8,738 

13, 012 

2,098 

67.2 

145 

2,103 

Tennessee 

14, 865 

20, 883 

1,705 

71.2 

256 

3, 183 

26, 468 

Alabama 

6, 037 

8, 435 

559 

71.6 

138 

1,438 

8,066 

Mississippi 

6, 858 

10, 335 

304 

66.4 

147 

1,558 

7, 555 

West South Central: 







2,890 

Arkansas 

1, 515 

2,723 

11 

55 6 

61 

726 

Louisiana 

4,458 
17, 455 

7,785 
24, 913 


57.3 

105 

1, 165 

6, 657 

Oklahoma 

5,769 

70 1 

215 

4, 552 

35, 433 

Texas 

9,774 

15, 705 

1, 507 

62 2 

178 

2,459 

15, 354 

Mountain: 







9,839 

Montana 

4, 937 

7,857 

444 

62 8 

86 

1, 377 

Idaho 

3, 622 

5, 460 

1, 923 

66 3 

59 

1, 128 

8, 921 

Wyoming 

2,535 

3, 528 

84 

71.9 

29 

551 

4,229 

Colorado 

13, 622 

20, 052 

3, 258 

67.9 

143 

3,045 

26, 218 

New Mexico 

945 

1,418 

2,680 

66.6 

18 

262 

1, 416 

Arizona 

1,886 

824 

70.3 

27 

651 

4, 975 

Utah 

769 

1,252 

625 


61.4 

14 

187 

1,243 

Nevada 

302 


48. 3 

10 

126 

1,068 

Pacific: 




32, 549 

Washington 

14, 625 

23,295 

3, 158 

62.4 

221 

4,169 

Oregon — 

9,563 

15, 274 

3,771 

65.5 

168 

3,088 

23, 145 

California — 

41, 616 

j 62,478 

9, 147 

66.6 

425 

10, 217 

91, 679 


275319—41 20 
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Table 4. — Numbee and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


GEOGEAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

number of churches 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1936 

TTnited States 

18,849 

26, 180 

29,815 

29,742 

8. 509, 768 

4, 080, 777 

Nev?- England; 







Maine-- 

211 

289 

338 

311 

19, 724 

22, 938 

New Hampshire- 

108 

132 

152 

142 

13, 435 

14, 018 

Vermont 

119 

158 

200 

215 

14,432 
80, 722 

16,950 

Massachusetts 

294 

363 

396 

412 

84, 929 

Rhode Island 

22 

39 

42 

43 

8, 209 

9, 304 

Connecticut 

145 

171 

198 

206 

39, 292 

38, 139 

Middle Atlantic: 







New York 

1,505 

1, 930 

2,126 

2,193 

301, 458 

345, 307 

New Jersey — - 

550 

671 

672 

633 

124, 223 

141, 244 

Pennsylvania — . 

1,825 

2,167 

2,327 

2,369 

415, 319 

452, 145 

East Noeth Central: 







Ohio 

1,505 

2,108 

2,334 

2,398 

377, 822 
252, 803 

434, 905 

Indiana 

1, 148 

1, 449 

1, 636 

1,724 

288, 181 

Illinois 

1,244 

1,723 

1, 944 

2,021 

288, 736 

333, 280 

Michigan 

826 

1, 093 

1,279 

1, 308 

142, 141 
70,440 

165, 064 

Wisconsin 

472 

618 

796 

829 

73, 143 

West North Central: 







Minnesota 

398 

503 

638 

634 

73, 307 

71, 897 

Iowa - 

931 

1,102 

1, 376 

1, 576 

204, 047 

206, 689 

Missouri 

371 

690 

854 

1,001 

64, 508 

93, 772 

North Dakota 

145 

211 

278 

233 

14, 373 

14, 706 

South Dakota 

182 

239 

292 

291 

23, 928 

29, 514 
92,820 

Nebraska 

470 

569 

712 

744 

85, 124 

Kansas 

635 

1,028 

1, 200 

1, 295 

140, 792 

177, 166 

South Atlantic; 







Delaware 

136 

192 

209 

207 

25, 542 

29, 351 

Maryland 

652 

936 

973 

963 

95, 101 

118,426 

District of Columbia 

34 

40 

40 

37* 

18, 129 
14, 637 

16, 910 

Virginia 

176 

306 

321 

314 

22, 841 

West Virginia 

664 

1,039 

1, 002 

968 

71, 242 

94, 161 

North Carolina 

204 

372 

387 

357 

19, 225 

26, 895 

South Carolina 

227 

398 

407 

393 

28, 527 

47, 749 

Georgia 

201 

348 

348 

348 

18, 137 

26, 126 

Florida 

134 

223 

203 

152 

18, 105 

19, 748 

East South Central: 







Kentucky 

206 

350 

394 

423 

23, 848 

31, 003 

Tennessee 

330 

693 

729 

781 

37, 453 

60, 651 

Alabama 

174 

349 

361 

368 

15,031 

24, 283 

Mississippi 

188 

528 

553 

559 

17,497 

41, 264 

West South Central; 







Arkansas 

68 

170 

213 

246 

4,249 

10,452 
19, 516 

Louisiana 

122 

244 

256 

264 

32, 243 

Oklahoma 

222 

348 

420 

476 

48, 137 

51, 304 

Texas 

210 

550 

557 

561 

26,980 

42, 959 

Mountain: 







Montana 

110 

168 

227 

126 

13, 238 

14,972 

Idaho 

63 

93 

121 

81 

11, 005 

12, 788 

Wyoming 

33 

53 

50 

28 

6, 147 

0, 923 

Colorado 

148 

217 

236 

220 

36,932 

46, 974 

New Mexico 

24 

45 

77 

61 

2, 363 

3,914 

Arizona 

28 

34 

39 

34 

6 , 389 

4, 937 

Utah 

14 

16 

29 

30 

2,021 

2,198 

Nevada 

10 

20 

20 

18 

927 

1, 084 

Pacific: 







Washington 

232 

332 

406 

394 

40,978 

48, 140 

Oregon 

178 

220 

296 

260 

28,598 

32, 135 

California 

455 

593 

651 

495 

113, 241 

no, 974 
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Table 4. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States — Continued 



NUMBER of mem- 
bers — continued 

I MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 1936 


1916 

1906 

Under 13 
pears 

13 years 
and over 

Age not 

1 reported 

Percent 
under 13 i 

United States 

3,717,785 

2,986,154 

237,461 

2, 870, 108 

i 402,206 

7.8 

New England: 







Maine 

22, 551 

20,087 

617 

16, 816 

2,291 

3.5 

New Hampshire 

13, 574 
16, 808 

12 ; 529 

570 

11, 796 

1,069 

4.6 

Vermont 

17,471 

583 

12, 774 

1,075 

4.4 

Massachusetts 

75, 965 

61,626 

3, 219 

73, 147 

4,356 

4.2 

Rhode Island 

7,801 

6,536 

352 

7,608 

249 

4.4 

Connecticut 

36, 181 

32,878 

758 

30, 682 

7,852 

2.4 

Middle Atlantic: 







New York 

328, 250 

291,919 

11, 412 

252, 901 

37, 145 

4.3 

New Jersey 

131, 211 

106, 505 

5,609 

104; 300 

14,514 

5.1 

Pennsylvania 

427,509 

318,911 

26, 229 

346, 201 

42,889 

7.0 

East Noeth Central: 







Ohio 

399,045 

317,584 

28,554 

303, 429 

45,839 

8 6 

Indiana 

261, 228 

210,593 

21,418 

203, 303 

28,082 

9.5 

Illinois - 

m, 931 

235,092 

19, 781 

239,269 

29,686 

7.6 

Michigan 

144,094 

114, 826 

7,633 

118, 099 

16,409 

6.1 

Wisconsin 

63, 331 

54,817 

3,045 

59, 917 

7,478 

4.8 

West North Central* 







Minnesota 

59, 576 

46,351 

2, 626 

65, 504 

5, 177 

3.9 

Iowa 

199, 036 

156, 576 

12, 851 

160,883 

30, 313 

7.4 

Missouri 

94, 379 

80, 334 

6,242 

50. 847 

8, 419 

9.3 

North Dakota 

13, 479 

10,033 

951 

12, 284 
20, 825 

1, 138 

7.2 

South Dakota 

21, 429 

15,485 

1,535 

1, 568 

6.9 

Nebraska 

81, 879 

62,586 

6, 358 

74, 362 

4,404 

7.9 

Kansas 

151,348 

108,097 

13, 629 

117, 172 

9,991 

10.4 

South Atlantic: 







Delaware 

28,004 

24,269 

1, 554 

21, 563 

2,425 

6.7 

Maryland 

112, 853 

95,207 

6,749 

74, 631 

13, 721 

8.3 

District of Columbia 

13,085 

11,019 

868 

13, 124 

4, 137 

6.2 

Virginia 

22, 526 

18,678 

1, 411 

11, 111 

2, 115 

11.3 

West Virginia 

82, 551 

61,641 

6, 087 

54, 455 

10, 700 

10.1 

North Carolina 

26,384 

20,805 

1, 847 

15,027 

2, 351 

10.9 

South Carolina 

52, 568 

64,097 

4,364 

22, 796 

1, 367 

16.1 

Georgia 

28,749 

28,679 

3, 099 

13, 776 

1, 262 

18.4 

Florida 

12,418 

8,287 

1,734 

15, 078 

1, 293 

10.3 

East South Central: 







Kentucky 

30, 147 
56, 484 

30, 158 

2, 296 

17, 201 

' 4, 351 

11.8 

Tennessee 

46,180 

2, 922 

27, 957 

6, 574 

9.6 

Alabama 

26, 933 

20,450 

2,132 

11, 460 

1,439 

15 7 

Mississippi 

45,482 

50, 695 

2,828 

13, 732 

937 

17.1 

West South Central: 







Arkansas 

12,419 

12, 569 

608 

3, 621 

20 

14.4 

Louisiana i 

18,311 

19, 763 

1,237 

1 5, 397 

9, 938 

1, 068 

11.1 

Oklahoma - 

40, 148 

23,309 

32, 029 

10, 711 

14.4 

Texas 

42,003 

36,223 

2, 844 

21, 736 

2,406 

11.6 

Mountain: 







Montana 

12. 615 

5,819 

803 

10, 689 

1,746 

1,969 

7.0 

Idaho 

11,373 

5,313 

613 

8,423 

6.8 

Wyoming — 

4,293 

1, 612 

313 

5,530 

304 

5 4 

Colorado 

38, 584 

24,830 

3, 442 

29,592 

3, 898 

10.4 

New Mexico 

4, 386 

3,513 

196 

1,891 

276 

9.4 

Arizona 

3,712 

1, 734 

387 

4,039 

963 

8 7 

Utah 

1, 848 

1,537 

163 

1,746 

122 

8.1 

Nevada _ 

777 

618 

38 

889 


4.1 

Pacific: 





Washington 

40,020 

29,347 

1, 866 

32,731 

6,381 

6.4 

Oregon 

27, 866 

18, 681 

1, 606 

22, 162 

4, 841 

6.8 

California — 

84,642 

60,986 

7,086 

91, 270 

14, 885 

7.2 


I Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 



Total number of 
churches 

A 

2 

a 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PAR- 
SONAGES 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Number of 
edifice 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

18,349 

18,082 

17,719 

$345,402,555 

3,814 

$42,863,553 

10,895 

$42,643,820 

New England: 









Maine 

211 

206 

206 

1,692, 000 

27 

107,098 

130 

398, 390 

New Hampshire 

108 

107 

104 

1,330, 300 

17 

101, 695 

70 

255, 400 

Vermont 

119 

116 

115 

1, 135. 165 

13 

28, 795 

75 

257, 500 

Massachusetts 

294 

289 

285 

12,401, 629 

92 

1, 398, 733 

221 

1, 298, 980 

Rhode Island 

22 

22 

22 

950, 900 

8 

109, 144 

17 

112, 600 

Connecticut 

145 

145 

142 

6, 153, 225 

51 

682,455 

117 

819, 325 

Middle Atlantic: 









New York-.- 

1,505 

1,486 

1,464 

45, 105, 895 

383 

5, 757, 615 

1,005 

6, 386, 543 

New Jersey-- 

550 

548 

539 

16, 679, 186 

204 

1, 803, 268 

393 

2,425, 798 

Pennsylvania 

1,825 

1,810 

1,768 

51, 314, 391 

476 

6, 474, 382 

998 

5, 584, 906 

East North Central: 









Ohio - 

1,505 

1,463 

1,453 

31,680,237 

239 

4, 206, 042 

804 

3, 459, 140 

Indiana 

1, 148 

1,144 

1, 123 

19, 663, 595 

198 

2, 177, 050 
6, 064, 263 

670 

2, 027, 385 

Illinois - 

1,244 

1,234 

1,209 

34,096,682 

236 

771 

3, 267, 900 

Michigan 

826 

817 

808 

16,529,592 

180 

2, 378,224 

481 

1,722,948 

Wisconsin. 

472 

464 

461 

7,259,343 

107 

910, 628 

276 

1, 089, 560 

West North Central: 









Minnesota 

398 

388 

388 

6,472, 850 

95 

572,362 

230 

830, 950 

Iowa 

931 

920 

898 

12,433,050 

120 

817,866 i 

646 

2, 180, 388 

Missouri 

371 

365 

355 

4. 779,931 

60 

647,523 

205 

555, 225 

North Dakota 

145 

140 

134 

982, 400 

13 

34, 654 

83 

249, 050 

South Dakota 

182 

180 

178 

1,951,700 

31 

119,018 

122 

316, 950 

Nebraska 

470 

464 

457 

5, 596, 000 

87 

491, 434 

363 

1, 051, 800 

Kansas 

635 

621 

608 

9, 614, 100 

100 

1, 109, 441 

450 

1,281,259 

South Atlantic: 









Delaware 

136 

135 

134 

2,238, 200 

26 

106, 212 

86 

371,460 

Maryland 

652 

642 

629 

9, 355, 170 

174 

1, 401, 429 

367 

1,468, 488 

District of Columbia 

34 

34 

33 

2,581,755 

20 

642, 502 

28 

307, 500 

Virginia. 

176 

171 

165 

891, 800 

27 

48, 289 

, 78 

196, 000 

West Virginia 

664 

653 

630 

.5,309,931 

55 

290, 608 

243 

1, 024, 150 
135, 860 

North Carolina 

204 

202 

195 

794, 847 

23 

24, 257 

74 

South Carolina 

227 

223 

218 

749, 716 

26 

35, 605 

80 

114, 400 

Georgia— 

201 

198 

191 

720,340 

27 

27, 098 

76 

119, 900 

Florida 

134 

131 

130 

2, 281, 502 

35 

338, 864 

67 

256, 070 

East South Central: 









Kentucky 

206 

198 

196 

1,436, 500 

27 

86, 308 

96 

304, 050 

Tennessee 

330 

310 

306 

2,225, 106 

37 

250, 205 

113 

281,976 

Alabama 

174 

174 

165 

486,494 

27 

50, 244 

04 

65, 590 

Mississippi 

188 

186 

180 

634,062 

36 

38, 686 

88 

92,260 

West South Central: 









Arkansas 

68 

67 

65 

317, 478 

16 

38, 416 

39 

47, 600 

Louisiana 

122 

119 

116 

686,890 

41 

43, 621 

78 

HO, 300 

Oklahoma 

222 

214 

213 

3,800,795 

51 

865. 615 

1(54 

386, 100 
201, 350 

Texas 

210 

202 

199 

1,431,201 

54 

125, 058 

128 

Mountain: 









Montana 

110 

107 

106 

901, 150 

13 

60, 875 

07 

189, 400 

Idaho 

63 

63 

63 

721, 750 

18 

46, 797 

48 

131, 300 

Wyoming 

33 

33 

33 

348,000 

12 

38, 572 

26 

79, 650 

Colorado 

148 

141 

141 

2, 141, 000 

41 

433, 040 

107 

280, 250 

New Mexico 

24 

23 

23 

223, 600 

4 

10,420 

14 

37, 450 

Arizona 

28 

26 

25 

477, 600 

8 

70,275 

19 

09, 800 

Utah- 

14 

14 

14 

242, 600 

3 

9, 860 

12 

42,860 

Nevada 

10 

10 

10 

163,000 

3 

41,410 

8 

25,000 

Pacific: 









Washington.- 

232 

226 

223 

2,465, 020 

69 

347, 249 

168 

360, 400 

Oregon 

178 

169 

168 

1,010,347 

33 

166, 263 

116 

270, 700 
1, 029, 600 

California 

465 

432 

431 

12, 244, 730 

172 

2, 248, 086 

316 
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Table 6.— Chuech Expenditures by States, 1936 



Total 

number 

of 

churches 


expenditures 



GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Churches 

reportmg 

Total 

amount 

i 

1 Pastors' 

! salaries 

' 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 
and im- 
prove- 
ments 

United States 

18, 849 

18, 157 

$46,231,459 

!s15,675,688 

85,250,414 

84, 128, 162 

New England: 







Maine 

211 

208 

320, 401 

147, 981 

26, 265 

36,822 

New Hampshire 

108 

107 

191, 175 

93,072 

16, 299 

14, 549 

Vermont 

119 

118 

181, 903 

82,929 

14,732 

15, 455 

Massachusetts 

294 

292 

1, 375, 137 

430,463 

177,430 

118, 689 

Ehode Island 

22 

22 

143,421 

39, 578 

19, 567 

12, 839 

Connecticut 

145 

145 

725, 492 

235, 518 

86, 058 

63,411 

Middle Atlantic: 







New York 

1, 505 

1, 501‘ 

5,849,972 

1, 754, 280 

672, 223 

405,745 

New Jersey 

550 

549 

2, 325, 127 

732, 963 

306. 904 

196, 149 

Pennsylvania 

1,825 

1,822 

6,089,279 

1. 789, 681 

687, 009 

560, 153 

East North Central: 







Ohio_^ 

1, 505 

1,476 

4, 324, 846 

1, 342, 608 

519,614 

381, 647 

Indiana 

1, 148 

1, 138 

2, 509, 686 

890, 261 

274. 865 

256, 451 

Illinois 

1,244 

1,237 

3, 608, 304 

1, 172, 103 

408, 191 

409,958 

Michigan 

826 

820 

2,221, 381 

741, 458 

259,918 

244, 384 

Wisconsin 

472 

471 

972, 697 

388, 488 

96,028 

97,840 

West North Central: 







Minnesota 

398 

395 

995, 646 

352, 968 

119,725 

82,931 

Iowa 

931 

919 

1,911,437 

692,000 

789, 255 

207, 660 

192,060 

Missouri 

371 

371 

253, 865 

80,876 

51,078 

North Dakota 

145 

141 

178, 369 

83, 089 

17, 117 

15, 186 

South Dakota 

182 

176 

250, 506 

115, 947 

24,455 

18, 181 
74,938 

Nebraska 

470 

469 

948,026 

397, 972 

90,501 

Kansas 

635 

621 

1, 401, 764 

546, 561 

171,792 

101, 152 

South Atlantic: 







Delaware 

136 

131 

341,421 

126, 963 

37,325 

30, 424 

Maryland 

652 

650 

1, 385,941 

481, 372 

149,223 

142,446 

District oi Columbia 

34 

34 

387, 842 

77, 266 

52, 190 

26, 397 

Virginia 

176 

174 

116, 404 

60, 778 

8,914 

12,948 

West Virginia 

664 

652 

693, 809 

283, 065 

77, 379 

76,458 

North Carolina - 

204 

203 

126, 008 

59, 534 

12,054 

13, 559 

South Carolina 

227 

225 

152, 059 

83, 275 

16,624 

16, 512 

Georgia 

201 

200 

89, 938 

43, 044 

n, 198 

8,964 

Florida 

134 

133 

270, 198 

88, 607 

31,430 

34,729 

East South Central: 







Kentucky 

206 

203 

226, 818 

101, 278 

1 23,782 

23, 390 

Tennessee 

330 

319 

352, 781 

117, 701 

35, 563 

31, 117 

Alabama 

174 

171 

67,852 

37, 564 

4,700 

8,443 

Mississippi 

188 

185 

95,963 

51, 677 

9, 359 

9, 122 

West South Central: 







Arkansas 

68 

67 

48,905 

22, 365 

3,159 

4,293 

Louisiana 

122 

121 

108, 125 

54, 080 

10,778 

11, 572 

Oklahoma 

222 

217 

603, 626 

195,868 

58, 544 

33, 660 

Texas 

210 

207 

286,008 

118, 757 

27,487 

24, 386 

Mountain: 





15,699 

33, 665 

Montana — 

no 

109 

191,901 

75, 992 

Idaho - 

63 

62 

121,699 

51, 139 

11,767 

13, 206 

Wyoming 

33 

32 

67, 652 

32, 894 

5,277 

10, 800 

Colorado 

148 

147 

388, 324 

147, 967 

37, 731 

25, 738 

New Mexico 

24 

24 

26,832 

13, 825 

2,082 

3,061 

Arizona 

28 

28 

70, 111 

30,869 
12, 307 

7,083 

5, 592 

Utah 

14 

14 

24, 546 

3,273 

1, 348 
1, 278 

Nevada 

10 

10 

20,988 

8,860 

976 

Pacific: 





49,263 

41, 824 

Washington — 

232 

228 

480, 690 

185, 531 

Oregon - 

178 

170 

311,468 

2,067,001 

124, 886 

33,074 

237,262 

23, 938 

California 

455 

443 

607, 284 

109, 674 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 


EX PENDiTUEEs— continued 


GEOGEAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, 
excluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local 

relief 

and 

charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To 

general 

head- 

quarters 

All 

other 

purposes 

United States 

$3, 904,531 

$8,768,943 

$945,041 

$1,031,691 

$1,284,060 

$3. 163,447 

S2, 081,482 

New England: 








Maine. 

10, 503 

61,934 

6, 917 

2,506 

2,411 

15, 004 

10, 058 

New Hampshire 

7,212 

34,203 

2,901 

2,796 

3, 023 

10, 256 

6, 864 

Vermont 

11, 589 

30, 366 

2,556 

2,659 

2,618 

10, 712 

8, 287 

Massachusetts 

72, 366 

383, 823 

25, 187 

19, 525 

24, 930 

72, 696 

50, 028 

Bhode Island 

6,726 

37,478 

2,450 

2,963 

2,487 

10, 766 

8, 567 

Connecticut 

69, 973 

166 , 616 

19, 972 

12, 609 

13, 984 

34, 645 

22, 706 

Middle Atlantic- 








New York 

481, 357 

1, 200, 280 

110,754 1 

131,847 

258,216 

447,908 

387, 362 

New Jersey 

198, 877 

534,981 

41,944 i 

41, 212 
130,179 

42, 166 

156, 570 

73, 361 

Pennsylvania 

609,487 

1, 360, 193 

112,021 

144,495 

526, 330 

269, 731 

East Noeth Central: 
Ohio 

379, 265 

849,996 

80, 586 

124, 995 

140, 489 
68, 898 

337, 037 

168, 609 

Indiana 

235, 952 

395,565 

74, 579 

51, 927 

154, 839 

106, 349 

Illinois 

334, 356 

640, 003 

94, 408 

77, 162 

81, 510 

247, 140 

143, 473 

Michigan 

220, 953 

376, 578 

47, 721 

40, 703 

43, 940 

140, 618 

105, 108 

Wisconsin 

51, 195 

189, 201 

13, 590 

16, 229 

21,495 

58,328 

40, 303 

West North Central: 








Minnesota 

85, 687 

191, 390 

17, 397 

22, 584 

25, 895 

58, 306 

38, 763 

Iowa 

96, 341 

269, 122 

22, 723 

51, 723 

61, 009 

115, 789 

105, 755 

Missouri 

89, 799 

111, 713 

13, 090 

13, 609 

15, 204 

38, 491 

24, 375 

North Dakota 

6, 265 

28, 106 

1, 972 

3, 650 

5, 124 

10. 990 

6, 870 

South Dakota 

7,632 

39, 710 

2, 712 

3, 985 

10, 076 

12, 342 

15, 467 

Nebraska 

53, 601 

173, 323 

17, 758 

21, 787 

24, 509 

49, 196 

44, 441 

Kansas 

84, 075 

236, 090 

22, 183 

36, 241 

48, 236 

84, 578 

70, 856 

South Atlantic: 








Delaware- 

20, 685 

63, 650 

5, 843 

9, 230 

11, 515 

19, 330 

16, 456 

Maryland 

147, 926 

230, 709 

42, 408 

25, 082 

25, 067 

83, 583 

58, 125 

District of Columbia. . 

74, 283 

74, 663 

10, 637 

9,727 

8, 754 

32, 301 

21, 024 

Virginia 

5, 550 

14, 606 

1, 830 

1, 483 

1,249 

4, 693 

4, 353 

West Virginia 

53, 157 

98, 107 

11, 619 

12, 139 

32,869 

42, 698 

26, 318 

North Carolina 

7, 951 

14, 416 

2,569 

1, 120 

516 

8,179 

6, 110 

South Carolina 

3, 123 

8, 471 

2,493 

3, 453 

1,392 

11, 857 

4, 859 

Georgia 

3,720 

7,528 

2, 195 

4, 237 

1, 051 

3,348 

6, 300 

4,590 

Florida 

32, 107 

34, 925 

4, 056 

4,436 

28, 203 

7,409 

East South Central: 








Kentucky 

15, 171 

23, 868 

7,497 

5, 121 

6,014 

8,803 

11,894 

Tennessee 

70, 374 

44, 214 

15, 276 

3, 917 

3, 900 

16, 906 

13, 754 

Alabama 

4,906 

4, 211 

1,266 

890 

591 

2,997 

2,284 

Mississippi 

7,346 

5, 471 

1, 567 

1, 863 

1, 331 

4,418 

3, 899 

West South Central: 








Arkansas 

6, 649 

5, 774 

917 

619 

639 

1, 178 

3, 612 

Louisiana 

7,744 

10, 301 

2,382 

1,746 

1, 164 

4,208 

4, 150 

Oklahoma 

33, 056 

f 92, 971 

9,086 

16, 061 

17, 045 

26, 014 

22, 322 

Texas 

27, 703 

36, 181 

6, 457 

4, 738 

4,047 

17?, 339 

18, 913 

Mountain: 








Montana 

7,454 

27, 312 

3, 060 

3,450 

2, 693 

15,040 

7,636 

Idaho 

5,065 

19, 987 

798 

2,626 

1,716 

9, 120 

6, 376 

Wyoming 

1, 930 

7,646 

694 

726 

1,028 

4,115 

2,543 

Colorado 

42, 066 

78, 973 

3,922 

9, 026 

8, 134 

18,984 

16, 784 

New Mexico 

887 

4, 216 

330 

970 

40 

914 

508 

Arizona 

4, 894 

12, 140 

690 

1, 901 

3,606 

4, 169 

1, 268 

Utah 

160 

3, 328 

607 

139 

64 

2,181 

1, 239 

Nevada 

2,070 

4, 626 

66 

269 

208 

682 

1, 964 

Pacific: 








Washington 

30, 662 

75,963 

8,679 

16, 276 

18, 769 

28,920 

24,914 

Oregon 

23, 601 

46, 703 

6,669 

6, 365 

7,739 

30, 137 

9,666 

California 

251, 281 

406,314 

58,238 

77, 967 

99, 674 

137, 617 

71, 890 
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Table 7 . — Numbbe and Membership op CHaRCHES, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Conferences, 




S 

o 

1 ^ 

VALTJl 

El 

! OF CHURCH 
DIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

1 

EXPENDITURES ^ 

i 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

CONFERENCE 

\ So 

"S 

o 

Number ol 
ben 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

Total 

18, 349 

3, 509, 763 

17, 719 

3345,402,555 

3,814 

842,863,553 

18,157 

846,231,459 

16,228 

2,515,181 

Alabama 

86 

6, 953 

86 

188,685 

6 

21, 639 

84 

24, 863 

59 

4,155 

Atlanta 

76 

9,905 

76 

343,050 

12 

4, 661 

76 

42, 454 

! 59 

4, 738 

Baltimore 

324 

74, 133 

314 

8, 614, 190 

104 

1, 76S, 607 

323 

1,294,008 

275 

56', 821 

Blue Ridge- Atlantic. 

126 

10,445 

118 

293, 172 

6 

6,888 

126 

45, 616 

109 

8, 766 

California 

181 

28,969 

175 

3, 177,350 

54 

368, 335 

177 

557, 854 

163 

22; 883 

Central Alabama 

90 

8, 120 

81 

317,469 

21 

34, 605 

89 

44, 350 

81 

4,014 

36,099 

Central New York.. 

268 

53, 102 

262 

4, 983, 120 

60 

422, 830 

265 

749, 151 

241 

Central Northwest.. 
Central Pennsylva- 

95 

10, 645 

94 

1, 383, 300 

37 

105; 961 

95 

200; 416 

78 

8;491 

nia... 

505 

96, 249 

491 

8,223,081 

89 

1,059,833 

503 

1, 115, 624 

440 

77, 686 

Central Tennessee... 

41 

2,718 

37 

58,460 

1 

418 

40 

8, 167 

26 

1; 413 

Central West 

38 

2,874 

35 

162, 200 

10 

7,426 

38 

31, 330 

32 

1, 397 

Colorado 

142 

36, 125 
23, 818 

137 

2,103,000 

39 

430, 790 

141 

376, 765 

138 

25,493 

Dakota 

179 

175 

1,943,400 

31 

119, 018 

173 

249, 734 

160 

is; 409 

Delaware 

168 

25, 463 
87, 890 

157 

1, 814, 945 

69 

242, 926 

168 

256, 775 

136 

14,704 

Detroit 

455 

444 

10, 375, 323 

122 

1, 589, 836 

452 

1. 446, 758 

411 

79; 966 

East German 

31 

3,402 

30 

955,000 

9 

135, 650 

31 

116,986 

28 

2,993 

East Tennessee 

66 

5,137 

58 

414, 400 

16 

26, 363 

60 

S3, 396 

54 

3, 201 

Eastern Swedish 

24 

3, 519 

23 

495, 200 

15 

75, 570 

24 

88, 135 

21 

2,187 

Erie 

352 

61, 852 

339 

6, 347, 075 

54 

405, 834 

352 

817, 037 

306 

53; 378 

Florida 

51; 

2,607 

48 

201, 657 

5 

12, 596 

50 

19, 217 

45 

1,394 

Genesee 

2^ 

53, 031 

260 

7, 753, 000 

79 

1, 728, 901 

266 

1, 103, 056 

245 

40, 759 

Georgia 

59 

3,478 

53 

248, 000 

3 

8, 900 

58 

21, 176 

37 

2,370 

Holston 

296 

33, 551 

274 

1, 995, 520 

23 

234, 853 

291 

303, 203 

218 

26,431 

Idaho - 

64 

10, 846 

63 

628, 550 

16 

38, 600 

63 

115, 282 

61 

8,982 

Illinois 

544 

135, 016 

640 

10, 579, 800 

72 

792,411 

541 

1, 424, 920 

511 

86,863 

Indiana 

472 

96, 800 

465 

7,429, 145 

74 

1, 170, 209 

466 

932, 237 

425 

62,420 

lowa-Des Moines — 

511 

108,445 

490 

6, 487, 700 

57 

502, 246 

499 

899, 897 

458 

68, 649 

Kansas. 

291 

67, 890 

278 

4,569,465 

49 

549, 744 

285 

592, 627 

260 

48,417 

Kentucky 

Latin-American 

172 

20, 501 

163 

1,204,900 

20 

47, 482 

171 

197, 399 

123 

15, 394 

Mission 

36 

3, 073 

31 

297,900 

7 

29,481 

35 

34, 500 

29 

4, 141 

Lexington 

76 

15, 394 

71 

876, 200 

29 

105,434 

73 

120, 355 

61 

6,420 

Louisiana 

104 

9, 510 

98 

374, 790 

37 

25, 097 

103 

76, 335 

91 

4,909 

Maine 

215 

20, 196 

210 

1, 723, 800 

30 

no, 328 

212 

328, 112 

180 

15,970 

Michigan 

350 

51, 428 

345 

5, 983,969 

61 

748, 279 

347 

736, 878 

309 

43, 881 

Minnesota 

169 

34, 769 

167 

2,693,450 

36 

164, 386 

169 

409, 768 

155 

20, 866 

Mississippi 

121 

11, 288 

114 

341, 525 

20 

15, 307 

118 

62, 301 

87 

4,789 

Missouri 

365 

63, 765 
13, 238 

351 

4, 720, 031 

69 

649,470 

364 

1 685, 373 

323 

45, 552 

Montana State 

no 

106 

901, 150 

13 

50, 875 

109 

191, 901 

86 

9,839 

Nebraska... 

461 

84, 491 

448 

5,519,800 

82 

478, 889 

460 

934, 838 

449 

64, 467 

Newark 

223 

55, 378 

217 

8, 061,700 

90 

964, 116 

223 

1,147,271 

215 

37, 104 

New England 

New England South- 

191 

61, 376 

183 

9, 708, 654 

63 

1, 102, 871 

190 

1,032,213 

184 

34,581 

ern 

128 

26, 595 

126 

3, 753, 725 

35 

311,453 

128 

477, 475 

121 

15,359 

New Hampshire 

111 

16, 056 

107 

1,617,025 

15 

101,165 

no 

212, 587 

93 

9,370 

New Jersey 

336 

70, 703 

331 

8,785,341 

no 

798,387 

335 

1,227,098 

325 

60,809 

New Mexico Mission 

19 

2, 460 

19 

256, 600 

6 

16,449 

19 

31, 435 

16 

1,445 

Now York 

241 

40, 186 

230 

9,074,650 

42 

807,091 

240 

1,172,046 

205 

20,661 

New York East 

230 

82, 756 

223 

14,933,226 

99 

2, 376,074 

230 

1, 651, 212 
83, 780 

218 

43,954 

North Carolina 

85 

9,101 

. 82 

609,775 

17 

17,369 

84 

72 

6,196 

North Dakota 

141 

14, 222 

130 

966,900 

13 

34,654 

137 

175, 911 

116 

9,750 

North Indiana 

397 

87, 620 

385j 

6,227,400 

61 

507,884 

397 

958, 102 

378 

65,422 

North-East Ohio 

541 

167, 436 

626 

14,635,944 

100 

2, 264, 065 

640 

1, 866, 320 

494 

110,974 

Northern Minnesota- 

189 

36,408 

18^ 

3,402,400 

47 

387, 676 

187 

522, 804 

169 

23,123 

Northern New York- 

235 

29,843 

226 

3, 354,950 

42 

143,113 

236 

487,441 

692,233 

213 

20,918 

Northwest Indiana- 

261 

66,034 

266 

5,783,060 

63 

491,934 

258 

263 

42,866 

Northwest Iowa 

190 

43, 653 

184 

2,676,300 

39 

227,976 

190 

456, 662 

186 

31.967 
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Table T. — Nttmber and Membership of Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Conferences, 
1 936 — Continued 
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VALUE OP CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

CONFERENCE 

s :d 

13 

& 

Number of 
bers 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

Northwest Kansas. _ 

126 

18, 918 

122 

SI, 426, 400 

18 

$166, 180 

121 

$196, 348 

115 

16, 409 

Norwegian and 
Danish 

64 

6, 553 

62 

896, 700 

24 

141, 700 

63 

142, 858 

54 

5,235 

Ohio.. 

945 

216. 738 

908 

16,789,693 

126 

1,918,176 

917 

2, 416, 264 

798 

157, 444 

Oklahoma 

201 

46, 320 

193 

3,639,420 

44 

838, 234 

197 

488, 251 

196 

34, 407 

Oregon 

154 

26, 345 

146 

1, 771, 647 

27 

160, 407 

147 

286,025 

146 

20, 928 

Pacific Chinese Mis- 
sion 

11 

470 

3 

58,000 

1 

1,750 

5 

3,208 

10 

1, 338 

Pacific Japanese Mis- 
sion 

23 

2, 907 

18 

189, 950 

4 

17,400 

23 

. 36,608 

21 

2, 520 

Pacific Northwest... 

241 

42, 308 

233 

2, 589, 520 

72 

350, 502 

236 

497, 621 

228 

33, 704 

Philadelphia-- 

342 

95, 374 

331 

18, 127,512 

146 1 

1, 986, S51 

342 

1, 984, 741 

325 

79, 480 

Pittsburgh 

368 

107, 188 

360 

13,221,800 

124 

2, 473, 393 

368 

1, 472. 171 

354 

86, 268 

Rock River 

289 

87, 196 

280 

18, 894, 600 

102 

3, 940, 471 

288 

1, 496,915 

275 

69, 955 

Saint Johns River... 

53 

11, 161 

53 

1, 820, 026 

21 

305, 233 

53 

224, 682 

60 

8, 844 

Savannah 

65 

4,694 

63 

129, 290 

12 

13, 637 

66 

26,018 

43 

1,883 

South Carolina 

226 

28, 600 

217 

749, 216 

261 

36, 606 

224 

152, 019 

165 

12,238 

South Florida 

28 

4, 184 

27 

239, 660 

9 

21, 035 

28 

25, 166 

27 

1,600 

Southern 

75 

10, 504 

72 

701, 850 

17! 

47, 020 

74 

3 19, 845 

62 

7,661 

Southern California. 

254 

85, 627 

246 

9, 145, 680 

119 

1, 930, 024 
224, 216 

253 

1, 616,232 

247 

69, 288 

Southern Illinois 

370 

56, 177 

349 

3, 526, 782 

44 

367 

552, 288 

325 

44, 277 

Southwest 

65 

4,319 

61 

339, 978 

181 

43,772 

65 

60,106 

69 

2,222 

Southwest Kansas... 

218 

54, 680 

209 

3, 706, 610 

35 

404, 362 

214 

615, 658 

207 

44, 462 

Tennessee 

34 

4, 839 

31 

182, 136 

9 

10, 330 

33 

41,933 

29 

2, 168 

Texas 

71 

9, 766 

66 

405, 351 

15 

34, 919 

70 

99,911 

58 

4, 863 

Troy 

260 

48, 362 

268 

6, 099, 866 

47 

543, 628 

269 

739, 671 

237 

28, 633 

Upper Iowa 

219 

50. 621 

212 

3, 173, 850 

22 

84,918 

219 

533, 181 

203 

30,978 

Upper Mississippi... 

67 

6, 138 

66 

191, 437 

16 

23, 279 

67 

33, 640 

6p 

2, 773 

Utah Mission 

14 

2, 021 

14 

242, 600 

3 

9,860 

14 

24, 646 

14 

1,243 

Vermont 

88 

10, 328 

84 

780,900 

7 

21,904 

87 

129, 631 

73 

6, 724 

Washington 

226 

24, 660 

221 

2,008,350 

60 

243, 842 

226 

286, 721 

176 

12, 428 

West Texas 

76 

8, 109 

72 

414, 800 

21 

63, 644 

74 

79,670 

66 

3, 371 

West Virginia 

606 

64, 613 

678 

4, 744, 751 

46 

258, 362 

693 

610,340 

419 

68, 264 

West Wisconsin 

254 

32, 627 

244 

2, 712, 338 

54 

282, 094 

253 

367,873 

220 

20-, 283 

Western Norwegian- 
Danish 

16 

818 

16 

194, 000 

4 

23, 500 

16 

28,789 

14 

704 

Wilmington 

269 

42, 001 

264 

3, 863, 390 

40 

162, 717 

264 

538, 404 

240 

36, 086 

Wisconsin.. 

195 

36, 359 

194 

4, 263, 606 

42 

609, 844 

195 

661, 227 

183 

21,884 

Wyoming 

306 

64,942 

300 

7, 443, 898 

79 

601, 620 

306 

984, 172 

276 

48, 811 

Wyoming State 

33 

6, 147 

33 

348, 000 

12 

38, 572 

32 

67,662 

29 

4, 229 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The first interest of the Wesleys in America was connected with a philan- 
thropic movement started by Governor Oglethorpe in Georgia in 1733. They 
had apparently attracted his attention by their manner of life at Oxford, and 
in 1735 he invited them to come as spiritual advisers to his colony. Both accepted 
the invitation, and John Wesley remained until 1738, though Charles Wesley 
returned earlier. It was at this time that they first came into relations with 
the Moravians, through the colony established in the same vicinity by Count 
Zinzendorf. 

In 1760 Philip Embury, a Wesleyan local preacher from Ireland, landed in 
New York with members of his Irish class, and 6 years later he gathered for 
regular worhip a company of Methodists, who in 1768 erected and dedicated a 

1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. IT of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Thomas P. Potter, statistician and assistant editor, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Now York City, and approved by him in its present form. 
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chapel, since known as the “John Street Church/^ About the same time Robert 
Strawbridge, also an Irish Wesleyan preacher, assembled a small company in 
Frederick County, Md. Subsequently itinerant preachers were sent over by 
John Wesley, among them Thomas Rankin and Francis Asbury, and in 1773 
the first annual conference was held in Philadelphia. During the'^ Revolutionary 
War, notwithstanding the general adverse circumstances and the fact that 
Asbury alone of all the preachers sent over by Wesley remained in this country, 
the membership increased from 1,160 in 1773 to 14,988 in 1784. The declaration 
of peace found the societies still connected with the Church of England, though 
without leaders or church privileges, as many of the clergy had left their parishes, 
and consequently neither baptism nor the Lord^s Supper w’as administered. 
On representation being made to Wesley, he set apart Dr. Thomas Coke, a pres- 
byter of the Church of England, as superintendent and commissioned him to 
ordain Francis Asbury as joint superintendent with himself. Richard Whatcoat 
and Thomas Vasey were also ordained as presbyters (or elders) for America. They 
arrived in America in the latter part of 1784, and on December 24 what has 
been knovm as the “Christmas conference” began in Baltimore, Md., 60 preachers 
meeting with Dr. Coke and his companions. A letter from Wesley was read 
announcing the preparation of a liturgy to be used by the traveling preachers, 
and the appointment of “Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury to be Joint superintendents 
over our brethren in North America, as also Richard Whatcoat and Thomas 
Vasey to act as elders among them by baptizing and administering the Lord's 
Supper.” It was also stated that as “our American brethren are now totally 
disentangled both from the state and the English hierarchy, we dare not entangle 
them again, either with the one or with the other. They are now at full liberty 
simply to follow^ the Scriptures and the Primitive Church.” 

The conference then proceeded to form a Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
elected both Coke and Asbury superintendents or bishops. The Order of Worship 
and Articles of Religion prepared by Weslev were adopted, one article being 
added, recognizing allegiance to the United States Government; the rules and 
discipline were revised and accepted; and a number of preachers v’ere ordained. 

The first General Conference was held in 1792, and after that it was held 
quadrennially. At the conference of 1800 Richard Whatcoat was elected bishop, 
and in 1808 William McKendree, the first native American to occupy that office. 
Until 1808 all the ministers 'were members of the conference, but in that year 
a plan was adopted providing for a membership of delegates elected by the annual 
conferences. By 1872 the sentiment within the church in favor of lay representa- 
tion had pown so strong that a new rule was adopted by which lay delegates 
were admitted into the General Conference. Later the question arose as to what 
was meant by the term “lay,” and it was interpreted to include women as well as 
men. 

From the beginning the growth of the church has been remarkable. In 1799 
there were 272 itinerant ministers, who constituted the clergy in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, and 61,351 communicants. In 1812 the number of min- 
isters had increased to 688, and the membership to 195,357; and in 1831 the 
ministers numbered 2,010, and the membership 513,114. In 1845, when the de- 
nomination was divided into two parts by the withdrawal of the churches in the 
slaveholding States, the number of members who withdrew to form the southern 
wing of American Methodism approximated 460,000, of whom about 1,500 were 
itinerant ministers. Notwithstanding this loss the parent body reported in 1852 
a membership of 728,700, with 4,513 itinerant ministers. In 1867 the membership 
had increased to 1,146,081; in 1890 to 2,240,354, with 15,423 ministers. In 1920 
the denominational records showed a large increase by reason of the addition of 
286,753 nonresident members. These had been carried on the records of the 
local churches, but by action of the General Conference of 1912 they have been 
reported in the minutes of the conferences in a separate column. This gave a 
total for 1920 of 4,680,741 members and 20,439 ministers. The General Confer- 
ence of 1932 ordered that the nonresident-inactive members should be added to 
and counted as full members. This has been done only in part. The reports for 
1937 show that in the United States there were 16,055 ministers and 4,364,342 
members, including a part of the 688,763 inactive members and 3,481,503 enrolled 
in the Sunday schools. Including the work and workers in the mission fields, 
there were 18,445 ministers, 4,694,820 members, including a part of the 718,011 
inactives and 3,778,629 enrolled in the Sunday schools. 

The church has not been free from disagreements. In 1792 James O’Kelley, 
of Virginia, with a considerable body of sympathizers, withdrew because of objec- 
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tion to the episcopal power in appointing the preachers to their fields of labor, and 
organized the “Republican Methodists,^’ who later joined with others in what has 
become known as the “Christian Church.” Between 1813 and 1817 maay of the 
Negro members in various sections of the Middle Atlantic States, believing that 
they were not treated fairly by their white brethren, withdrew and formed separate 
denominations of Negro Methodists, such as the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Union Church of Africans (now the Union American Methodist 
Episcopal Church), and the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 

In 1830 the Methodist Protestant Church was organized as the outcome of a 
movement against episcopal power and for lay representation in church govern- 
ment. In 1843 the Wesleyan Methodist Connection was organized in the interests 
of a more emphatic protest against slavery and in objection to the episcopacy. 
Two years later the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, withdrew because of the 
antislavery agitation. The latest division was that of the Free Methodists, in 
1860, on differences concerning secret societies, discipline, and certain doctrines, 
particularly sanctification. The other Methodist denominations in the United 
States arose otherwise than as secessions from the parent Methodist body. 

The first Methodist Sunday school in America was established by Bishop 
Asbury in 1786, in Hanover County, Va. The denominational publishing inter- 
ests are as old as the Methodist Episcopal Church itself, but the first definite 
organization, which later became known as the “Book Concern,” was established 
in 1789. The Missionary Society, for home and foreign missions, was formed in 
1819; the Sunday School Union, in 1827; the Tract Society, in 1852; the Board 
of Church Extension, in 1865; the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Society, 
in 1866; the Board of Education, in 1868; the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety, in 1869; the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, in 1880: and the Epworth 
League, in 1889. 

By 1937 changes had been made in the church boards, with the result that the 
following boards were carrying on the benevolent work of the church: Board of 
Foreign Missions; Board of Home Missions and Church Extension; Board of 
Education, including schools for Negroes, the church school, and the Epworth 
League; Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work; Board of Pensions and 
Relief; Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals; and, in connection 
with other religious bodies, the American Bible Society; the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, and the Woman’s Missionary Society. 

The constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as adopted at the General 
Conference of 1900 and approved by the annual conferences, has three divisions: 
Articles of Religion, General Rules, and Articles of Organization and Government. 
The Articles of Religion are those drawn up by John Wesley, based upon the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, with the exception of the twenty- 
third, which has reference to allegiance to the Government of the United States. 
The General Rules deal specifically with the conduct of church members and the 
duties of certain church officers, particularly the class leaders. The Articles of 
Organization and Government lay down the general principles of the organization 
and conduct of churches and conferences. 

In 1935 the Committee on Union, appointed by the General Conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal, the Methodist Episcopal, South, and the Methodist Prot- 
estant churches submitted a plan of union, to be voted on by the three churches. In 
1936 the General Conference and the annual conferences of the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church accepted the plan and the General Conference and most of the 
annual conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church (the remaining conferences 
voting in the spring of 1937) also ratified the plan. In 1937 the annual conferences 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, voted favorably and on April 29, 1938, 
the General Conference cast the final vote in favor of union. Delegates have been 
elected and the Uniting Conference will begin its work in Kansas City, Mo., on 
April 26, 1939. In the United States the new church, the Methodist Church, will 
have 50 bishops, 24,900 ministers, 7,386,000 members, and 5,600,000 enrolled in 
the Sunday schools. Including the foreign work, there will be 65 bishops, 27,400 
ministers, 7,741,300 members, and 5,915,900 enrolled in the Sunday schools. 
The church has entered cordially into all general movements for church unity, 
is a constituent member of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, is represented in the Commission for a World Conference on Questions 
of Faith and Order, initiated by the Protestant Episcopal Church, and is identified 
with the work of the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. V. A. 
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DOCTRINE 

In theology the Methodist Episcopal Church is Arminian, and its doctrines 
are set forth in the Articles of Religion, Wesley’s published sermons, and his 
Notes on the New Testament. These emphasize belief in the Trinity, the fall of 
man and^ his need of repentance, freedom of the will, sanctification, future rewards 
and punishments, and the sufficiency of the Scriptures for salvation. The doc- 
trine of sanctification or Christian perfection, as held by Methodists, and which 
is regarded as distinctively a Methodistic doctrine, does not imply an absolute 
and sinless perfection, but “a freedom from sin, from evil desires and evil tempers, 
and from pride.” It is regarded as not usually, if ever, attained at the moment 
of conversion, but as being attainable by faith and that only, and members are 
exhorted to seek it in this life. 

Two sacraments are recognized: Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The first 
is administered both to infants and adults; as to the mode, sprinkling is preferred, 
though in the case of adult converts, choice of sprinkling, pouring, or immersion 
is given. The one condition required of those who seek admission to church 
membership is “a desire to flee from the wrath to come and to be saved from 
their sins.” Each applicant is expected to evidence this desire by a variety of 
proofs, indicating the purpose to lead an honorable, peaceful, modest life, ab- 
staining from anything that ‘hs not for the glory of God.” There are certain 
special advices to church members in regard to temperance, marriage and divorce 
amusements, etc. 

ORGANIZATION 

The ecclesiastical organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church includes 
the local church, the ministry, and the system of conferences. 

The local church is ordinarily a single congregation with its own pastor (a 
separate pastor). To meet the needs of small congregations, unable to support 
a separate pastor, two or more congregations may be united in a circuit, all 
being under the care of one pastor. Each pastorate, whether it be a single con- 
gregation or a circuit, is termed a “charge,” and appointments by the annual 
conferences are to charges, not to churches. 

The membership of the local church is distinctly a lay membership; ministers 
are members of the annual conferences (explained later). Lay members are of 
two classes — full members and preparatory members. Full members are those 
who have been formally received into membership on recommendation of the 
official board, or the leaders’ and stewards’ meeting, and with the approval of the 
pastor. Preparatory members (formerly called probationers) are those who, after 
they have been instructed so as to be “wise unto salvation,” may, on recom- 
mendation of the boards of the church, and with the approval of the pastor, be 
received into full membership. Preparatory members are entitled to all church 
privileges, but may not vote or be voted for, and are included in all statistics of 
church membership as preparatory members on roll. Full lay members, both 
male and female, have a vote in all church matters, and are eligible to local 
church offices and to membership in the quarterly and district conferences and in 
the General Conference. Each charge is represented in the united session of 
the annual conference by a lay delegate elected by the charge. The united 
session deals with all questions except those pertaining to the personnel of the 
conference. Women are now eligible for the ministry as local preachers, but not 
for conference membership. 

For instruction and spiritual help probationers and members are assigned to 
classes, over which leaders are appointed. The business of the local church is 
generally conducted by an official board, while the property is held by trustees. 
The charges also have Sunday schools, Epworth Leagues, aid societies, and such 
other organizations as may be desired. 

The church officers include the pastor, class leaders, stewards, trustees, super- 
intendents of Sunday schools, and presidents of other societies. The pastor is 
appointed by the bishop in annual conference; the class leader, by the pastor; 
local preachers and exhorters are licensed by the quarterly or district conference; 
and other officers are elected or nominated by the various departments or by the 
pastor, but are confirmed by the quarterly conference. The official board, con- 
sisting of practically the same members as the quarterly conference, meets monthly 
under the presidency of the pastor. 

The regular ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church includes two orders — 
deacons and elders. Under certain conditions, however, it has been the policy 
of the church to use laymen as exhorters and local preachers. A local preacher 
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is usually a layman adjudged to have “gifts, grace, and usefulness/’ who is 
licensed to preach by the district conference or the quarterly conference in whose 
jurisdiction he resides, but is not expected to give up his ordinary business. 
He becomes a member of the quarterly conference, is under its supervision, and 
his license must be renewed annually, and, on meeting the requirements of study 
and service, may be ordained deacon and later elder. 

The regular ministry, generally spoken of as traveling preachers or itinerant 
ministers, is presented in the official minutes of the church under two heads — on 
trial and members of annual conferences. 

Under the first head, members on trial are local preachers who have been 
certified by a district or quarterly conference, and have been received into an 
annual conference “on trial.” After 2 years, on passing an examination in a 
prescribed course of study, they are eligible to ordination as deacons and to 
election to full membership in the conference. They have authority to solemnize 
matrimony, administer baptism, and assist in the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. After serving as deacons for 2 years and having completed the 4-year 
course of study, they are eligible to election by conferences and to ordination by a 
bishop as elders. Some qualifications, or allowances, are made in the case of 
candidates for the ministry who come from theological seminaries under the 
auspices of the church or from other ecclesiastical bodies. 

Deacons and elders are members of annual conferences and are classed as 
effective, supernumerary, or retired. Elders have power to consecrate the ele- 
ments of the Lord’s Supper and are eligible to appointment as district superin- 
tendents, to a pastoral charge, or to some other church office, or for election as 
bishops. Originally, pastors, or “itinerants,” as they were termed, moved every 
6 months, and then every year. In 1804 the maximum length of a pastorate was 
fixed at 2 years; in 1864, at 3; in 1888, at 5; and in 1900 the time limit was removed 
entirely. Supernumeraries and retired ministers are elders or traveling ministers, 
who, temporarily or permanently, are classed as incapacitated for effective service. 
A “located” traveling minister is one whose membership in the annual conferences 
is discontinued, although he retains his ordination and holds the position of a 
local elder or deacon in a quarterly conference. 

District superintendents, or presiding elders, as they were formerly termed, 
are elders appointed by the bishops for limited terms, to represent them in the 
care of the interests of the church in particular districts. They visit the churches, 
preside at quarterly and district conferences, and supervise traveling and local 
preachers. 

Bishops, also called general superintendents, are elders elected by the General 
Conference and consecrated by three bishops, or by one bishop and two elders. 
They preside at general conferences and at annual conferences, according to special 
assignments by the board of bishops, make annual appointments to pastoral 
charges, ordain deacons and elders, and have general oversight of the religious 
work of the church. 

The system of conferences includes quarterly, district, mission, annual, central, 
and general conferences. 

The quarterly conference, identical in membership with the official board in 
each pastoral charge, is the highest authority in the station or circuit for the pur- 
pose of local administration. 

The district conference, a convenience rather than an integral part of the con- 
ference system, is made up of the traveling and local preachers of a district, the 
district stewards, and other representatives. It meets once or twice a year, under 
the presidency of a bishop or a district superintendent, and its duties are nearly 
identical with those of the quarterly conference, though it reviews the mutual 
relations of charges as well as their internal affairs. 

The annual conference is an administrative and not a legislative body. Its 
membership is confined to traveling ministers, whether effective, supernumerary, 
or retired; and all members, together with those on trial, are required to attend- 
It receives reports from pastors, district superintendents, and statisticians; 
the bishop ordains candidates for deacon’s and elder’s orders, and appoints the 
ministers to their charges; ministerial delegates are elected to the General Con- 
ference; and questions of discipline are decided. A lay conference, composed of 
a delegate from each pastoral charge in the conference, meets each year, joins 
with the ministers in the united session, and, once in 4 years, elects lay delegates 
to the General Conference. 

The General Conference is the highest body in the church and is the general 
legislative and judicial body. First held in 1792, it was established as a delegated 
body in 1812, pursuant to legislation enacted at the conference in 1808. It con- 
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venes quadrennially and is composed of ministerial and lay delegates in equal 
numbers. It is presided over by the bishops, who, however, are not delegated 
members thereof, but are members exofficio, with limited privileges. It author- 
izes the organization of annual and mission conferences, and fixes their bound- 
aries; it elects the bishops, official editors, publishing agents, book committee, 
the^ corresponding secretaries and boards of managers of the administrative 
societies of the church, the members of the different boards of trustees, and local 
book committees at New York and Cincinnati. 

A mission, home or foreign, is constituted on the basis of a district conference, 
the bishop in charge appointing a superintendent. If a mission consists of more 
than one district, a district superintendent for each district is usually appointed, 
the superintendent exercising general supervision. The ministers in the mission 
retain their membership in their annual conferences. As missions develop, they 
are organized into mission conferences with the powers of annual conferences, 
except that they do not elect delegates to the General Conference, nor vote on 
constitutional changes. 

Each church is practically independent in the conduct of its own financial 
affairs, though subject to the general ecclesiastical system. The salary of a pastor 
is fixed by an estimating committee of the quarterly conference of the charge 
he serves; that of a district superintendent, by the stewards of his district; that 
of a bishop, by the Book Committee of the church. The Book Committee divides 
the total amount necessary for episcopal salaries and expenses and for the expenses 
of general and judicial conferences among the annual conferences, they in turn 
informing each church of its share. 

The General Conference and the annual conferences are incorporated, with 
boards of trustees which have charge of these funds. 

The support of retired ministers, their wives, widows, and children, and the 
assistance of ministers who may be in financial straits are provided for from the 
dividends of the Book Concern, which can be applied to no other purpose, and 
from special contributions and invested funds. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has a liturgy based on the English prayer 
book, though abridged and changed materially, but large liberty is allowed in 
its use. Characteristic services are the love feast, regarded as reviving the Agape 
of the Primitive Church, at which all present partake of bread and water, while 
engaged in religious conference and testimony, and the watch-night service at 
the close of the old and the beginning of the new year. 

WORK 

The denominational work of the Methodist Episcopal Church is carried on by 
two classes of organizations — those whose managers are appointed directly by 
the General Conference and are answerable immediately to it, and those respon- 
sible to the General Conference only indirectly or through their individual mem- 
bers. To the first class belong the administrative boards and societies of the 
church, namely, the Book Committee; the Board of Foreign Missions; the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension; the Board of Education, in- 
cluding the Department of Educational Institutions, the Department of Edu- 
cation for Negroes, the Department of Church Schools, and the Department of 
the Epworth League; the University Senate; the Board of Pensions and Relief; 
the American Bible Society; the Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public 
Morals; the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work; the World Service 
Commission; the Trustees of Chartered Fund; the Trustees of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; the Trustees of John Street Church, New York; and the 
General Conference Commissions, such as the Commission on Unification, the 
Commission on Courses of Study, the Commission on World Peace, etc. These 
are all directly answerable to, and under the control of, the General Conference, 
the members of the boards and, in nearly all cases, the executive officers being 
selected by the General Conference. 

To the second class belong the women’s societies for home and foreign mis- 
sions, many local city missionary and church extension societies, the various 
annual conference preachers’ aid societies, the hospitals, orphanages, homes for 
the aged, deaconess homes, ladies’ aid societies in local churches, and a great 
variety of organizations for the conduct of institutional and general work. They 
generally have independent charters, and are subject only to the general ecclesi- 
astical control of the church. They elect their own officers and raise and expend 
their own funds, it being always understood that in the conduct of their work 
they shall conform to the ecclesiastical rules and act in harmony with the General 
Conference boards. 
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The chief agencies through which the home missionary work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was conducted, until January 1, 1907, were the Missionary 
Society, the Board of Church Extension, the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
and the National City Evangelization Ilnion, formed by the alliance of the vari- 
ous local city missionary and church extension societies. Beginning with Jan- 
uary 1907 the home niission work of the Missionary Society was transferred 
to the Board of Church Extension, which then became the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension. From its organization in 1819 until the close ot 
1906, the Missionary Society had included both home and foreign work. ^ 

The Missionary Society from 1819 to 1907 had charge of all the missionary 
work of the church, both at home and abroad. January 1 of this later date, 
they began to function as two boards, the Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions is what its name indicates, and has the oversight of all the missionary work 
outside of the United States, except Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska, these bemg 
under the home board. The fields of foreign work are Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Mexico, and South America. 

In 1937 there were 254 men and 282 women, including wives of missionaries, at 
work in the field under the Board of Foreign Missions, and 76 men and 157 
widows of missionaries were on the retired list. There were 525 active and 218 
retired missionaries of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. There were 
2,380 members of foreign conferences, 3,783 local preachers, besides many 
unordained workers. 

In 1937 there were 314,400 preparatory members on roll, 330,500 full members 
6,108 Sunday schools with an enrollment of 297,100; Ep worth Leagues with 
63,700 members, 2,675 churches, and 1 ,950 parsonages. The^ value of mission 
property was approximately $35,000,000. The total contribution in the foreign 
field was $2,144,000. 

The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is authorized to carry on missionary work in the United States and its 
possessions, exclusive of the Philippine Islands. Disbursements for church build- 
ing purposes in 1938 were $179,000 to 50 churches, with a total outstanding of 
$4,213,000 loaned to 921 churches. There were 2,550 workers under the board 
during the year. There was $660,000 disbursed for home mission workers and 
$234,000 for church extension. The regular income for the year was $942,000. 

During the year work was carried on in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Domini- 
can Republic, and in every conference in the United States. Church extension 
aid was given in 82 of the 90 conferences listed. The work is grouped as Hawaii, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, Dominican (interdenominational), Latin American, Moun- 
tain Missions, Oriental Missions, etc. 

The home mission work has been carried on as a nationally organized enterprise 
since 1819. The church extension work was organized on a national basis in 
1864. In 1907 the home mission work and the work of church extension were 
united in one agency. Since the beginning of the church extension work more 
than 20,000 church and parsonage building enterprises have been aided either by 
donations or loans, or both. The board has a permanent fund of more than 
$5,000,000. Outstanding loans to churches were $4,213,308 in October 1938. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society held its first annual meeting in 1882, 
at which time Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes, wife of President Hayes, was elected 
president. This organization reports $17,875 as the receipts for its first year. 
The work has grown from that time, and in 1937 there were 12,500 organizations 
with a total membership of 261,800. The receipts for 1937 wei'e $2,318,000. 

The purpose of this organization is to do missionary work in the bounds of the 
United States and its outlying possessions. It maintains schools and homes for 
the mountaineers of the southern country, and devotes much time and money to 
New Mexico and southern California, and also in Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and 
Alaska. It has hospitals, homes, and schools. 

The deaconess work of the church has played a large part in this organization. 
Their immigrant work, the task of looking after young women coming from foreign 
countries, has headquarters in New York City, Boston, and Angel Island, in the 
harbor of San Francisco. They do considerable work among the Indians of the 
western country, among the Chinese, Japanese, and Mexicans, and with white 
people and colored people. Thus their hands are out to render help to the needy, 
the distressed, the ignorant, the sick, and all classes who can be brought under 
their care throughout the homeland. 

The National City Evangelization Union, which had for its special field the 
foreign population of the cities, has been merged into the Department of Cities 
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of the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. The Commission on 
Evangelism has likewise been merged into the Department of Evangelism of the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. Its particular mode of opera- 
tion has been to hold institutes in the leading cities for the purpose of arousing 
the churches to a sense of their responsibility. 

At the General Conference of 1916, at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., fundamental 
changes were made in the organization of the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension. With respect to its work, it has now established five different 
departments — the Department of Church Extension, to encourage the erection of 
new churches in communities not already adequately supplied, to assist in the 
building of churches and parsonages, and to give special attention to church 
architecture ; the Department of City Work, to promote reli^ous and social work 
through the city societies, with special reference to the religious condition of the 
foreign-speaking peoples; the Department of Bural Work, to promote the interests 
of the rural church and to encourage the organization of rural societies, etc.; 
the Department of Frontier Work, to encourage the organization of new churches 
wherever desirable, and to cooperate with the Board of Sunday Schools and other 
denominational boards in preventing overlapping and in making effectual the 
work on the frontier; and the Department of Evangelism, to cooperate with the 
district superintendents and pastors in evangelistic campaigns, and to cooperate 
with the Board of Education in promoting evangelistic work in schools, colleges, 
and universities. 

The Woman^s Foreign Missionary Society was organized in 1869 for the purpose 
of sending missionaries to the women of those countries to which the Methodist 
Episcopal Church sends the Christian message. Two women were sent to India 
the first year — a teacher and a doctor. In 1937, the work begun by Dr. Clara A. 
Swain had grown to 33 hospitals and dispensaries, with 881 workers, with 23,844 
in-patients and 277,600 patient-days, 3,035 major and 3,872 minor operations, 
and 3,611 obstetrical cases in the hospitals. There were 54,000 treatments 
given to out-patients and 376,900 treatments were given in the dispensaries. 
The educational work started by Isabella Thoburn in a small room in Lucknow, 
India, with 6 pupils, reported in 1937, 1,080 schools, 20 Bible schools, and 16 
colleges, with 67,600 pupils, of whom 35,300 were Christians. Though there are 
a few boys, most of these students are girls in the grades; but there are nearly 1,600 
young women in the 16 Christian colleges in the Orient in which this organiza- 
tion cooperates. 

In 1937 there were 525 missionaries, 827 native workers in the hospitals, 3,381 
native teachers and 4,154 native workers in the general field, a total 8,362 native 
workers. During the year the 15,833 societies, with 351,800 members, raised 
$1,450,000 for the work of the society. 

The missionaries of this organization for 70 years have been establishing Chris- 
tian ideals and building up Christian communities in 19 countries. The possi- 
bility and desirability of educating women has frequently been demonstrated in 
the schools of the society to those who doubted both the possibility and the de- 
sirability of such education. Besides educational and medical work, other 
methods have been used — evangelistic, social, industrial — to convey the message 
of Jesus to the women of the Orient, Africa, and Latin America. 

In order to carry on this work abroad it has been necessary to educate the 
women in this country to an interest in the women and children in other lands. 
Study books, magazines, and missionaries bring correct information direct from 
the 19 countries where the missionaries are at work. In 1937 there were 87,000 
subscriptions to the magazine published in the United States by the society. 
The broadening of the interests of women here is perhaps as valuable as the 
work done abroad. 

It will be noticed that there are almost no missionaries employed in European 
countries; nearly all the pastors or other helpers are native to the land, in charge 
of what is practically home mission work of the same type as that carried on in 
this country, but classed as foreign missionary work because outside of the limits 
of the United States and under the care of the Foreign Mission Board. 

The educational work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States 
now covers the responsibility for all of its educational institutions, including 
Wesley Foundations, institutions for Negroes, deaconess training schools, and 
religious education and training in the local church through the Sunday school 
and the Ep worth League. 

A summary of the educational institutions in the United States under the 
auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church at the close of 1935 shows that there 
were 5 universities, 36 colleges, 7 junior colleges, 20 secondary schools, 5 theolog- 
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ical schools, 3 training schools, and 15 colleges and secondary schools for Negroes. 
There were 3,000 members of the faculty and administrative officers, 67,000 stu- 
dents, with a total of 256,000 graduates since the founding of the various schools. 
The estimated value of the property was $94,858,000 with endowments of $100,- 
040,000 and a current expense budget of $20,604,000. 

Originally the Board of Education was the agency charged, by the General 
Conference with the promotion and supervision of the educational interests of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The board was organized in 1868 and its first 
large responsibility was the administration of the Student Loan Fund. In. 1935, 
this fund, formed by the annual Children’s Day offerings of Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday Schools, had an aggregate of more than $3,000,000. Since 1873, loans 
amounting to $7,281,700 have been made to 49,348 students. The offering for 
1937 amounted to $82,300. When repaid, the money is again loaned for the same 
purpose to successive generations of students. Beneficiaries must be members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and, except in a few special cases, must be in 
attendance at one of the schools of the church, by which they are recommended 
to the board. 

The General Conference of 1924 provided for a united Board of Education to 
which was committed the work formerly under the care of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Board of Education for Negroes, the Board of Sunday Schools, and the 
IBoard of Epworth League. 

The work of the former Board of Education is now administered through the 
Department of Educational Institutions of the consolidated board. The board 
was charged by the General Conference of 1908 with a special responsibility for 
a group of schools for white people in the mountains of the South. The mistake 
had been made of founding too many schools, but a few years ago the Board of 
Education adopted a new policy. Wherever possible, the institutions that gave 
little promise of being more than local schools were turned over to the public 
school authorities. Elsewhere, the board gave ample notice that in the near 
future it would withdraw from elementary education and support only the col- 
lege preparatory and special courses, thus, nine of the schools are likely to be main- 
tained and five of the best, where permanence is reasonably sure, were selected for 
enlarged appropriations sufficient to develop suitable plants and adequate teach- 
ing forces. Within a short time, unless the work is halted by the lack of funds, 
these five schools will undoubtedly be equal to any denominational schools in the 
South. 

The Board of Education was prominent in the organization and maintenance 
of the Interdenominational Council of Church Boards of Education, with head- 
quarters in New York City, which aids all its constituent denominations in vig- 
orous publicity campaigns for men and money, and acts as a general clearing 
house for information on all phases of Christian education. 

The Department of Education for Negroes, formerly the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, now has its headquarters at 740 Bush 
Street, Chicago, where all the units of the Board of Education are located. This 
society was organized in 1866 for the purpose of aiding the recently emanci- 
pated slaves and their children to establish schools and churches, so that they 
might be able to secure such an education as would fit them for citizenship in a 
Christian republic. This educational work has been carried on at many centers 
in the Southern States. During the 70 years of its existence the society has 
contributed to the education of more than 250,000 young people of the Negro 
race, with 5,286 students in 1935. At the present time it has 15 institutions of 
learning. One of these, Gammon Theological Seminary at Atlanta, Ga., pro- 
vides a theological training school for the Christian ministry in the Negro churches. 
At Nashville, Tenn., is located Meharry Medical College, from which over 2,300 
physicians have been graduated, and in which in 1935 there were 265 young men 
and women in training for medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, and professional 
nursing. Besides these, there are a few other schools whose principal work is to 
give a normal training that will prepare young men and women of the Negro 
race to become public school teachers among their own people. In addition to 
this, industrial training, including agriculture and domestic science, is given in 
nearly all of the schools. The number of teachers and students in these schools 
in 1935 was 5,619. 

The society has raised and used for buildings, equipment, and running expenses 
$10,000,000 since the time of its foundation. Its buildings, grounds, and equip- 
ment were valued at $4,906,000 in 1935 and the current expense was $1,085,000. 

The University Senate of the Methodist Episcopal Church was established in 
1892. Its function is to fix standards, scholastic and financial, on the basis of 
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which the Board of Education, after careful investigation, shall report and classify 
the schools and colleges of the church. During the more than a quarter of a 
century of its existence it has effected a marked improvement in academic instruc- 
tion, scholastic method, and matenal equipment, mth a steadily increasing influ- 
ence for good in all sections of the country. 

The hospitals, homes for children, the aged, and deaconesses are under the super- 
vision of the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. The statistics 
for 1936 show 73 hospitals with property valued at $52,000,000, endowments of 
$12,000,000, with 9,208 beds, 1,800 nurses, and 2,700 nurses in training, serving 
221,000 patients during the year at a cost of over $9,000,000, of which 81,800,000 
was free and part-pay service. There ^were 45 homes for the aged, vhth property 
valued at $8,600,000 and endowments of $4,250,000, vith 2,600 guests and ex- 
penses of $1,108,000 of which $282,000 was free work. The 43 homes for children 
had a property value of $6,225,000, endowments of $2,290,000, and 3,857 guests 
at an expense of $818,000, with free service valued at $348,000. There were 25 
homes for business girls and young men, property value $1,340,000, endowment 
$61,000, with 803 residents, and expenses $120,000 of which $10,000 was free 
service- The 6 deaconess training schools were valued at $255,000 with endow- 
ments of $384,000, and 297 students at an expense of $57,600; there were 5 dea- 
coness schools, property value $590,000, endowments $142,000, pupils 270, and 
expenses $70,000. The 45 deaconess homes had a property value of $2,786,000, 
endowments of $648,000, with 463 residents, and expenses $293,000. 

The Deaconess Movement of the Methodist Episcopal Church had its origin in 
1887 in connection with the Chicago Training School for City, Home, and Foreign 
Missions. AU the deaconesses are under the control and supervision of the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. The 1,050 deaconesses in the United 
States and Mexico who are in active service are working under the direction of the 
church as teachers, pastors’ assistants, directors of religious education, pastors, 
nurses in hospitals and other institutions, and as welfare and social service workers 
in settlements, children’s homes, and in other types of work. The deaconess is 
distinguished from other women workers of the church because of her ofBcial rela- 
tionship, not by the type of work she is doing. 

The Department of Church Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(formerly known as the Board of Sunday Schools) is responsible for the promotion 
of Sunday schools, weekday schools of religious education, and daily vacation 
church schools, also for the training of workers for these schools throughout the 
denomination at home and abroad. It supports Sunday-school missionaries and 
directors of religious education in the field, who devote themselves to the work 
of organizing new schools and improving those already established both in the 
United States and in foreign countries. The department aids needy schools by 
free grants of lesson materials, literature, and supplies. It conducts an intensive 
educational program in all the schools of the denomination in the interest of 
raising their educational, missionary, and evangelistic efficiency. The work of 
the department is supported by a designated percentage of the receipts of the 
Board of Education (of which it is a part), and is further aided by the annual 
Rally Day offerings of the Sunday schools. In 1937 the Sunday schools contrib- 
uted $2,4*02,000 for current expenses of the schools, besides large sums for World 
Service and other benevolences. 

Among the organizations reported in 1906 was the Tract Society, one of the 
oldest societies in the church. That, however, was consolidated in 1907 with the 
Board of Education, the Freedmen’s Aid Society, and the Board of Sunday 
Schools of the church, and in 1908 the General Conference directed that these 
three boards should transfer the tract funds in their possession to the Board of 
Foreign Missions, and the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, share 
and share alike; said funds to be administered by the said mission boards in 
harmony with the purposes of the donors. These two boards were directed to 
solicit and receive funds for the publication and distribution of tract literature, 
and under the direction of their board of managers to make distribution of said 
funds in their respective fields. The book editor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is editor of all tracts issued by the Book Concern. 
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The Epwortli League, organized at Cleveland, Ohio, May 15, 1889, is the 
official young people^s society of the church, and takes the place in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the Christian Endeavor Society in other denominations. 
A senior chapter is found in nearly every church of the denornination, and junior 
chapters in many of them. The membership of the League in 1937 made up of 
seniors, young people, intermediates, and juniors, was 456,000. The features of 
the League are the departments of spiritual -work, world evangelism, mercy and 
help, and literary and social work. 

The Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (formerly known as the Temperance Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church) is one of the official benevolent boards of the church. It was 
organized by the General Conference to teach the young people and children of 
the church the principles of true temperance, to pledge them to lines of total 
abstinence, and to enlist her voters to stand for complete prohibition. The 
board publishes and circulates temperance leaflets, pamphlets, and books by the 
millions of copies, supplies speakers to aid in temperance campaigns, and conducts 
a press service which gives the most up-to-date prohibition news and argument to 
all the important newspapers and magazines in the United States. 

The publishing house of the Methodist Episcopal Church, now the Methodist 
Book Concern, was established in 1789 in Philadelphia and later removed to New 
York City. In 1820 a branch house was located in Cincinnati, Ohio, which in 
1840 became a separate corporation. These two houses were united by the 
General Conference in 1912; it is now the Methodist Book Concern, with head- 
quarters at both New York and Cincinnati. According to its charter, the 
profits, after the demands for capital are supplied, are devoted to the support of 
retired preachers and to the widows and orphans of preachers. The publication 
and sale of books and Sunday-school supplies are very large, and about $260,000 
a year is contributed to the fund for conference claimants, called in the early 
days of the church the worn-out preachers.’* 

The Book Committee, elected by the General Conference, is a most important 
factor in the organization of the church. In the intervals between the annual 
meeting of the conference, it may be said to exercise authority over the temporal 
affairs of the church in the following particulars: It has supervision of the pub- 
lishing interests, and examines carefully into their condition; fixes the salaries 
of the bishops, publishing agents, and official editors not otherwise provided for; 
has power, under certain limitatiojis, to discontinue any depository or periodical; 
and estimates the amount of money necessary to meet the expenses of the General 
Conferences and the judiciary conferences, and makes apportionment of the 
different amounts to be raised by the annual conferences. 

The official periodical literature of the Methodist Episcopal Church includes 
Beligion in Life, nine Christian Advocates, including three foreign language 
papers, The Epworth Herald, and various semiofficial and unofficial publications 
which are identified with the church, but are not under the control of the General 
Conference. The church school periodicals, under the supervision of an editor 
elected by the General Conference, include five monthly magazines of religious 
education; six quarterlies of closely graded lessons; five of the international grotip 
lessons and four of the international uniform lessons; five story papers; and sttidy 
course textbooks for children and young people. 

The Chartered Eimd of the Methodist Episcopal Church was organized in 
Pennsylvania in 1704. Its object is the relief of tho itinerant and retired min- 
isters and their dependents, and it is the oldest chartered organization connected 
with the church. 

The Board of Pensions and llelief, successor to the Board of Conforonce Glaini- 
ants, was organized in 1908 ministor to retired ministers and the widows 
and orphans of deceased ministers.” The General Conference of 1912 authorized 
tins board to inaugurate a campaign to raise $5,000,000 for this purpose. Later 
the objective was raised to $10,000,000, and still later to $20,000,000. 

The American Bible Society has been one of tho official agencies of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for a century. In 1836 it was incorporated into tho church 
program and has had its sympathy and support ever since. During the century 
the Scriptures or portions thereof have been translated into 1,021 languages and 
dialects, and today, in 200 languages and dialects, the Scriptures are distributed 
in the United States and 40 other countries. 
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The World Service Commission was established in 1924, and is the successor 
and outcome of certain earlier organizations and movements within the church, 
such as the Commission of Finance, the Centenary, and the Council of Boards 
of Benevolences and its Committee on Conservation and Advance. It examines 
and determines the budgets of the constituent boards each year, authorizes the 
total world service askings, and fixes the ratio of distribution to the boards. It 
provides for the distribution of the world service responsibility to the various 
areas of the church and supervises the methods of the world service promotion. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, in recent years has taken an active part in 
the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences; held the National Methodist Council at 
which over 4,100 delegates registered, to face squarely the question of our oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities; observed the two-hundredth anniversary of John 
Wesley's Aldersgate experience; has taken part in the Madras Conference on 
foreign mission work; and is planning for the Uniting Conference in April 1939, 
when, as a result of the votes of the Annual and General conferences of the three 
churches — ^the Methodist Episcopal; the Methodist Episcopal, South; and the 
Methodist Protestant — these three churches will unite to become the Methodist 
Church, with over 7,000,000 members. 



METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH 


STATISTICS 

Summary for tlie United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statisties for the Methodist Protestant Church for the year 
1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures 
between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this denomination comprises those persons who have been 
received into the local churches by vote of the congregations, upon profession of 
faith. Persons received on probation and children enrolled for instruction are 
not included. 


Table 1* — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

1 In urban 
territory 

In rural 
teiritory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 



Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations) , number 

1,498 

260 

1,238 

17.4 

82.6 

Memhers, number.^ 

Average membershij) per church 

148,288 

99 

64, 831 
211 

93, 457 
75 

37.0 

63.0 

Membership by sex: 




Male 

57, 620 

21, 479 

36, 041 

37.3 

02.7 

Female 

82,414 

31, 875 

50. 539 

38 7 

61.3 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

8,354 
69 8 

1,477 

67.4 

6, 877 
71.3 

17.7 

82.3 

Membership by age: 



Under 13 years 

8, 262 

3,167 

6,106 

38.2 

61.8 

13 years and over 

124, 863 

48, 230 

76, 633 

38.6 

61.4 

Age not reported-. 

Percent under 13 years i 

15, 163 
6.2 

3,444 

6.1 

11,719 

6.2 

22.7 

77.3 

Church edifices, number 

1,446 

255 

1 

1, 191 , 

17.0 

82.4 

Value-number reporting 

1,419 

255 

1, 1(54 

18.0 

82. 0 

Amount reported 

$12,633,926 

$7, 696, 675 

$4, 837, 261 

(51.4 

38.6 

Constructed prior to 1930 

$12,361,701 

$7, 629, 725 

$4, 721, 976 

61.8 

38.2 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1930. 
Average value per church 

$182, 226 
$8,833 
180 

$66, 960 
.$30, 183 
114 

$116, 275 
$4, 166 
66 

30.7 

63.3 

Debt— number reporting 

63.3 

30.7 

Amount reported 

$1, 3p4, 239 

$1,183, 354 

$120, 885 

90.7 

9.3 

Number reporting “no debt" 

694 

80 

614 

11.6 

88.5 

Parsonages, number 

854 

170 

684 

19.9* 

80.1 

Value— number reporting 

686 

162 

624 

23.0 

76.4 

Amount reported 

$2, 208, 873 

$1, 006, 000 

$1, 202, 873 

46.6 

54.5 

Expenditures : 






Churches reporting, number 

1, 463 

267 

1, 206 

17.6 

82.4 

Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries 

$1,704,717 

$924, 318 

$780, 399 

64,2 

46.8 

$667, 668 

$288,318 

$379, 360 

43.2 

66.8 

All other salaries 

$97,460 

$67,803 

$30, 167 

69.1 

30.9 

Repairs and improvements 

$171, 566 

$81, 149 

$90, 407 

47.3 

62.7 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 

terest 

$136,247 

$116,006 

$20, 241 

85.1 

14.9 

All other current expenses, including in- 


terest 

$326,824 

$216, 346 

$111,478 

66.9 

34.1 

Xx)cal relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$36, 127 

$16, 264 

$19, 873 

46.0 

66.0 

Home missions 

$26,668 

$13, 329 

$13, 239 

60.2 

4j9.8 

Foreign missions 

$26,967 

$13,008 

$13, 969 

48.2 

51.8 

To general headquarters for distribution^. 

$120, 086 

$60,889 

$69, 196 

60,7 

49.8 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

$96,216 
$1,166 1 

$62,716 
$3, 697 

$42, 499 
$647 

66.4 

44.6 


* Based on membership with age classiflcation reported. 
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Table !• — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Kural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PEECENT OF 
TOTAL 

! 

Urban ,* Rural 

Sunday schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

1, 331 

244 

1,087 

18.3 

81.7 

Officers and teachers 

16, 349 

5, 034 

11, 315 

30.8 

69.2 

Scholars 

121, 9S3 

47, 572 

74, 411 

39.0 

Cl.O 

Summer vacation Bible schools : 






Churches reporting, number ' 

95 

.34 

01 

(2) 

(2) 

Officers and teachers 

737 

296 

441 

40.2 

59 S 

Scholars ! 

1 5, 171 

2, 141 

3, 030 

41.4 

58.6 

Weekday religious schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

34 

13 

21 

(2) 

(2) 

Officers and teachers 

2S0 

104 

176 

37. 1 

62.9 

Scholars 

1,433 

S9S 

535 

62 7 

37.3 

Parochial schools : 






Churches reporting, number 

6 


6 


(^) 

Officers and teachers 

29 


29 


(2) 

Scholars 

1 230 


230 


100 0 


1 



1 



2 Percent not shown where base is less than lOO. 


Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Methodist Protestant Church 
for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Churclies (local organizations), number 

Increase 1 over preceding census: 

Number. 

Percent - 

Members, number 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number — - 

Percent - 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number — 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt — ^number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

Value — ^number reporting 

Amount reported. 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements — 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest— 
All other current expenses, including interest 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions — 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

N ot classified 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

OflElcers and teachers. i 

Scholars — 


1936 

19S6 

1916 

1906 

1, 498 

2,239 

2,473 

2,825 

--741 

-234 

-352 


-33.1 

-9.5 

-12.5 


148,288 

192, 171 

186, 908 

178, 544 

-43,883 

5 , 263 

8, 364 


-22.8 

2.8 

4.7 


99 

86 

76 

63 

1,446 

2,109 

2, 266 

2,457 

1, 419 

2,094 

2,266 

2,442 

$12, 633, 926 

$16, 817, 278 

$7, 944, 467 

$6, 053, 048 

$8,833 

$8,031 

$3,506 

$2, 479 

180 

249 

250 

244 

$1, 304, 239 

$1, 496, 176 

$484, 679 

$247, 524 

854 




686 

737 

679 

661 

$2,208,873 

$2, 951, 550 

$1, 385, 160 

$910, 645 

1, 463 

2.160 

2, 393 


$1,704,717 
$667, 668 
$97,460 

$3, 137, 211 

$1, 509, 243 


$171, 556 
$136, 247 
$326,824 
$36, 127 
$26, 568 

■$2, 581, 210 

$1, 352, 530 


$26,967 
$120,085 
$96, 215 

• $647,120 

$8,881 
$1, 452 

$156, 713 


$1, 165 

$631 


1, 331 

1, 917 

2, 081 

2,118 

16, 349 

19, 171 

20,778 

18, 970 

121,983 

173, 438 

177, 918 

141, 086 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 
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State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Methodist 
Protestant Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number 
and membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or 
rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. Table 
4 gives the number and membership of the churches for the four census years 
1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as “under 13 years 
of age” and “13 years of age and over.” Table 5 shows the value of churches and 
parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, 
for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current expenses, improve- 
ments, benevolences, etc. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each conference or mission in 
the Methodist Protestant Church, the more important statistical data for 1936 
showm by States in the preceding tables, including number of churches, member- 
ship, value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 

Table 8. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


NUMBEK OF 
CHURCHES 


NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 


MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

P? 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States.. 

1,498 

260 

1,238 

148,288 

54,881 

93,457 

67, 620 

82,414 

8,854 

69.8 

1.831 

16, 349 

121,983 

New England* 















2 

3 

1 

117 

61 

66 

54 

63 


(0 

2 

22 

160 

Middle Atlantic: 













New York 

48 

11 

37 

3, 213 

1,039 

2,174 

1, 204 

1,979 

30 

60 S 

43 

602 

3, 449 


40 

2f 

20 

3, 462 

2,226 

1,236 

1,263 

2, 199 


57.4 

40 

762 

6, 138 

Pennsylvania 

93 

22 

71 

is; 034 

8;856 

e; 178 

6, 136 

8,898 


69.0 

90 

1, 405 

11 ; 792 

EastNorthCentral 














Ohio 

141 

20 

m 

18, 277 

6, 236 

12, 041 

7,297 

10,604 

476 

69.5 

136 

1,965 

14, 862 

Indiana 

75 

16 

59 

6,236 

2,471 

3,765 

2,377 

3,472 

387 

68.6 

72 

1, 010 

6, 855 


49 

4 

46 

3, 544 

594 

2, 950 

1,422 

2, 122 


67.0 

44 

693 

3, 866 


82 

11 

71 

3 ; 940 

1,291 

2,649 

1, 527 

2,413 


63.3 

80 

897 

6;626 

W EST North Centra l • 










Iowa 

16 

2 

14 

1, 737 

388 

1, 349 

722 

1,016 


71. 1 

15 

234 

1, 292 

• Missouri 

34 

3 

31 

1,928 

300 

1, 628 

537 

862 

639 

63.0 

29 

263 

1 ; 540 

Kansas 

12 

2 

10 

1,609 

526 

1, 083 

659 

950 


69.4 

12 

190 

1, 461 

SOUTH Atlantic* 














Delaware 

23 

4 

19 

3, 381 

1, 230 

2,151 

1, 328 

2,063 


64.7 

21 

317 

2,608 

Maryland 

141 

32 

109 

19, 638 

10 ; 091 

9,547 

7,468 

11, 686 

494 

63.8 

136 

2,204 

18, 074 

Dist- of Columbia. 

5 

6 


1, 440 

1,440 


560 

880 


63.6 

6 

107 

1, 132 

Virginia. 

46 

4 

41 

4,868 

803 

4,066 

1,876 

2, 710 

283 

69.2 

38 

497 

4,010 

West Virginia 

192 

8 

184 

14,540 

3,446 

11,094 

4, 715 

6,448 

3, 377 

73.1 

185 

1,730 

11, 771 

North Carolina--. 

140 

34 

106 

20,162 

7,312 

12,840 

8, 196 

10, 023 

1, 933 

81.8 

129 

1, 645 

14, 672 

South Carolina--- 

19 

3 

16 

3,630 

284 

1,346 

629 

960 

41 

66.5 

16 

106 

446 

Georgia.— — - 

36 

7 

28 

1, 810 

649 

1,261 

1 854 

956 


89.3 

25 

167 

984 

Florida.- 

8 

4 

4 

220 

121 

99 

82 

138 


69.4 

6 

36 

180 

East South Central: 














Kentucky 

18 

2 

16 

836 

75 

761 

161 

249 

436 

60.6 

10 

71 

484 

Tennessee 

19 

3 

16 

1,046 

136 

910 

466 

680 


80.3 

32 

77 

611 

Alabama 

54 

12 

42 

6,219 

2, 521 

3,698 

2,621 

3, 698 


72.8 

43 

383 

3, 188 

Mississippi 

87 

5 

82 

6, 112 

316 

4,796 

2,167 

2,966 


73.0 

68 

351 

2,342 

W estS outh C entr al : 










Arkansas 

48 

8 

40 

2,884 

687 

2,197 

1,238 

1, 645 

t 

76.3 

30 

243 

1, 487 

Louisiana- 

40 

6 

34 

2,831 

649 

2,282 

1, 087 

1,637 

107 

66.4 

26 

184 

1, 294 

Oklahoma 

26 

6 

20 

1, 444 

261 

1, 183 

682 

862 


67.6 

23 

219 

1, 243 

Texas 

4 

3 

1 

322 

204 

118 

113 

209 


64. 1 

4 

36 

116 

XUciFic: 











Washington 

3 

3 


818 

818 


210 

368 

260 

68.7 

3 

66 

600 


» Ratio not shown whore number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 4 - — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936 , and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


i ; 

jNCMBEEOFCHDECHESj NITMBER OF MEMBERS J MEMBERSHIP BT AGE, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 1 

i 

! 

1926 

1916 

' 

! 

1906 

Un- 1 
der j 
13 1 
years' 

13 ' 

years ; 
and 
over j 

Age 1 
not . 
report-: 

ed i 

Per- 
cent 
under 
13 ’ 

United States 

1,498 

2,239 

2,473 

2,825 

1 

148, 288 192. 171 

186,908173, 544 ; 

8, 262 124,863 

15,183i 

6 2 

New England: 







i' 

! 

i 




Connecticut 

2 

3 

5 

4 

117j 

90 

128: 

16ii 

3 ! 

114 


2. 6 

Middle Atlantic: 
New York 

48 

62 

75 

67 

1 

3, 2131 

3, S04 

4, 376 

3, 890* 

76 

3, 094 ! 

43 

2 4 

New Jersey 

40 

45 

46 

50 

3,462 

4,755 

6, 076 

5, 2481 

91 

3, 137 ' 

234 

2 8 

Pennsylvania 

93 

117 

130 

122 

15, 034 

16, 336 

15, 015 

12, 31 7 i 

472 

13, 202i 

1, 300 

3.5 

East North Central. 
Ohio 

141 

192 

233 

246 

18,277 

23,326 

25, 629 

23,494 

950 

16, 774 1 

553 

5.4 

Indiana 

75 

108 

130 

128 

6,236 

8,838 

10, 367 

10, 40S 

354 

5, 634! 

248 

5.9 

Illinois 

49 

77 

86 

104 

3,544 

4,645 

4, 948 

5, 512 

220 

3,129 

195 

6 6 

Michigan 

82 

108 

134 

154 

3^940 

4,945 

5 ; 797 

5 ; 077 

238 

3,216 

486 

6 9 

WestNobtb: Central: 
Iowa 

16 

31 

49 

57 

1,737 

2, 484 

3,426 

2, 994 

128 

1,355 

254 

8 6 

Missouri 

34 

61 

73 

97 

1,928 

3, 547 

4, 210 

4,712 

196 

1,273 

459 

13 3 

Kansas 

12 

14 

26 

41 

1,609 

1,304 

1,490 

2, 050 

no 

1,499 


6.8 

SotTTH Atlantic: 






4,466 






3 S 

Delaware 

23 

44 

40 

39 

3, 381 

4, 598 

3,463 

323 

3,113 

145 

Maryland 

141 

172 

189 

181 

19, 638 

22, 014 

22, 174 

16, 373 

879 

17, 761 

998 

4 7 

Dist. of Columhia-- 

5 

5‘ 

6 

5 

1,440 

1,383 

1,486 

1,415 

28 

1,412 


2.0 

Virginia 

45 

58 

44 

61 

4,868 

5,004 

4,028 

4, 480 

277 

4, 591 


5.7 

West Virginia 

192 

300! 

316 

281 

14; 540 

21,702 

is; 948 

16', 004 

706 

10, 263 
16, 308 

3,571 

6 4 

North Carolina 

140 

223! 

187 

227 

20, 152 

26, 922 

18, 033 

18, 271 

1, 844 

2,000 

10 2 

South Carolina.., - 

19 

23 

25 

33 

1,630 

1,987 

2,324 

1,840 

75 

1,009 

546 

6 9 

Georgia 

35 

51 

50 

77 

1,810 

3,115 

2,884 

4, 970 

163 

1,548 

99 

9 5 

Florida 

8 

8 

3 

8 

220 

374 

141 

ICS 

19 

131 

70 

12 7 

East South Central: 











245 

9 5 

Kentucky... 

18 

28 

37i 

43 

836 

1,407 

1,836 

2,341 

56 

535 

Tennessee 

1 19 

32 

30 

43 

1,046 

1, 570 

1,759 

2, 716 . 


872 

174 . 


Alabama 

54 

96 

100 

95 

6,219 

7,392 

7, 088 

5, 403 

470 

4,343 

1,406 

9.8 

Mississippi... 

; 87 

90 

i 102 

93 

5,112 

4,668 

4,531 

4,517 

285 

4,264 

563 

6.3 

West South Central: 



1 










Arkansas 

' 48 

92 

77 

166 

2,884 

5,439 

4,087 

6, 658 

112 

1,999 

773 

5.3 

Louisiana 

40 

59 

84 

91 

2,831 

3, 160 

3, 010 

3, 513 

185 

1,987 

659 

8.5 

Oklahoma 

25 

45 

30 

85 

1,444 

1,966 

1,113 

2,054 

123 

1,269 

52 

8,8 

Texas 

4 

92 

164 

1 227 

322 

4,852 

7,002 

8, 495 

64 

228 

30 

21.9 

Pacific: 









15 



1-8 

Washington... 

3 

3 

2 


818 

676 

398 . 


803 . 



> Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Table 5. — Value op Churches and Parsonages and Amount op Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

Total num ber of 
churches 

Number of church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 

1 EDIFICES 

debt on church 
EDIFICES 

Value of par- 
sonages 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

United States 

1. 498 

1,446 

1,419 

$12, 533, 926 

180 

$1, 304, 239 

686 

$2, 208, 873 

New England: 









Connecticut 

2 

2 

2 

) 





Middle Atlantic: 




[ 1483,300 

5 

16, 700 

36 

142, 300 

New York— 

4 S 

48 

47 

J 





New Jersey 

40 

40 

40 

902, 650 

17 

89, 735 

29 

158, 600 

Pennsylvania 

93 

90 

84 

1, 578, 300 

19 

160, 038 

50 

270, 716 

East North Central: 









Ohio 

141 

141 

140 

1, 599, 900 

15 

138, 609 

74 

221, 900 

Indiana 

75 

74 

72 

537, 380 

5 

8,200 

42 

92, 299 

Illinois 

49 

48 

47 

226,000 

2 

8,600 

21 

34, 100 

Michigan 

S 2 

81 

80 

519, 900 

9 

35,809 

63 

145, 000 

West North Central: 









Iowa 

16 

16 

16 

123,200 

2 

32,960 

8 

18, 500 

Missouri 

34 

30 

29 

61,200 

1 

150 

9 

7,860 

Kansas 

12 

12 

12 

99,400 

3 

10, 718 

8 

21, 400 

South Atlantic: 









Delaware 

23 

22 

22 

437, 000 

5 

89, 650 

14 

91, 600 

Maryland— 

141 

141 

138 

2,628,300 

38 

463,314 

89 

392, 833 

District of Columbia 

5 

5 

5 

241, 000 

4 

14, 350 

4 

42,000 

Virginia 

46 

42 

42 

361, 800 

7 

03, 650 

20 

69, 800 

West Virginia 

192 

186 

186 

989, 700 

9 

17, 705 

65 

209, 400 

North Carolina 

140 

139 

138 

1, 007, 705 

15 

110, 655 

61 

180, 800 

South Carolina 

19 

18 

18 

26, 100 

3 

793 

2 

0 

Georgia 

35 

34 

34 

46, 375 

4 

C 75 

2 

W 

Elorida 

8 

6 

5 

12, 650 



1 

0) 

East South Central: 







Kentucky 

18 

17 

16 

29, 300 



1 

(*) 

Tennessee 

19 

19 

19 

19, 161 



4 

4, 800 

Alabama. 

54 

49 

49 

155, 730 

3 

12, 550 

21 

30, 100 

Mississippi 

87 

81 

78 

85, 116 

2 

6, 850 

23 

20,100 

West South Central: 









Arkansas 

48 

41 

38 

89, 660 

2 

8, 200 

14 

8, 775 

Louisiana 

40 

39 

38 

87, 375 

4 

1, 850 

11 

14, 500 

Oklahoma 

25 

18 

17 

35, 600 

3 

9,663 

10 

9,500 

Texas 

4 

4 

4 

14, 000 

2 

1, 136 

2 

(») 

Pacific: 









Washington 

3 

3 

3 

146, 246 

1 

2, 900 

2 

(») 

Combinations 








22, 100 










* Amount for Connecticut combined with figures for New York, to avoid disclosing the statistics of any 
individual churcb. 

> Amount included in figures on tlie line designated "Combinations/' to avoid disclosing the statistics 
of any individual church. 
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Table 6. — Chebch Expesditukbs by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

Total 

number of i ' 
churches ! ■ Churches 

1 reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

AE other 
salaries 

Eepairs 

and 

improve- 

ments 

■United States - - 

1,498 j 

1,468 

81,704,717 

8667,668 

897, 460 

$171, 556 

New England: 







Connecticut- 

2 ! 

2 





Meddle Atlantic: 

1 


• 175,563 

33, 836 

4,840 

7,234 

New York 

4S 1 

47 





New Jersey 

40 i 

40 

90, 978 

38,833 

4,678 

8,156 

Pennsylvaiiia 

93 1 

92 

201, 126 

71, 536 

17,723 

14,869 

East North Central: 

j 






Ohio-- 

141 

137 

199, 601 

77, 484 

11, 657 

21,699 

Indiana-- - 

75 

74 

91, 283 

34, 904 

3,440 

9,340 

Illinois-- — 

49 

46 

44,594 

20,055 

2,276 

7,317 

Michigan 

82 

81 

90,342 

45,241 

2,442 


West North Central: 







Iowa-- 

16 

16 

13,281 

6,034 

248 

1,322 

Missouri 

34 

34 

11, 164 

6, 291 

541 

891 

Kansas - 

12 

12 

13, 034 

7,148 

502 

870 

South Atlantic: 







Delaware 

23 

23 

49,509 

18,419 

3,094 

3,072 

Maryland 

141 

140 

324,896 

111, 746 

24,292 

32,563 

District of Columbia 

5 

5 

32,589 

10, 600 

1,554 

3,076 

Virginia - 

45 

43 

53, 191 

21, 034 

2,122 

5,849 

West Virginia 

192 

192 

102,914 

46,642 

5,869 

11,437 

North Carolina 

140 

137 

188,457 

65,381 

4,381 

24,444 

South Carolina 

19 

19 

6,993 

2,837 

360 

710 

Georgia 

35 

35 

8,947 

3,679 

254 

1,547 

Florida 

8 

8 

1,358 

888 

10 

255 

East South Central: 







Kentucky - 

18 

12 

1,801 

932 

130 

488 

Tennessee - 

19 

18 

1, 577 

997 

45 

326 

Alabama 

54 

53 

22, 335 

11, 513 

1,014 

2,482 

Mississippi 

87 

79 

14, 326 

8,722 

1, 261 

1,092 

West South Central: 







Arkansas - 1 

48 

48 

27, 892 

5,257 

512 

823 

Louisiana-- - 

40 

39 

16, 142 

8,262 

1, 924 

1,312 

Oklahoma — 

25 

24 

8,720 

4,146 

519 

1,465 

Texas-- 

4 

4 

3,046 

1,151 

312 

180 

Pacific: 







Washington — 

3 

3 

9,058 

4, 100 

1,460 

310 


* Amount for Connecticut combined witb figures for New York, to avoid disclosing the statistics of any 
individual church. 
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Table 6. — CHtrscH Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 


XEPENDiTUREs— continued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

Payment 

on 

church 

debt, 

excluding 

interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

mcluding 

mterest 

Local 

relief 

and 

charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral 
head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

TTnited States 

8186,247 

8326,824 

$36,127 

826, 668 

826,967 

$120,085 

896,215 

New England* 








Connecticut 

1 







Middle Atlantic: 

[ 1,060 

17, 441 

760 

774 

863 

5,613 

3, 162 

New York 

J 







New Jersey. 

5, 130 

23, 969 

848 

269 

493 

4,490 

4, 163 

Pennsylvania 

13, 936 

35. 138 

3.219 

6, 125 

5,496 ' 

13, 687 

19,497 

East North Central: ! 








Ohio 

13, 642 

43, 861 

4,601 

2, 747 

4, 117 

9,888 

9,905 

Indiana 

2,086 

24, 726 

1,616 

1,161 

909 

8,619 

4,483 

Illinois 

1,200 

6,376 

1,702 

797 

748 

2, 613 

1,610 

Michigan 

6, 426 

9,133 

3,254 

2,066 

1,963 

8, 078 

3, 261 

West North Central: 








Iowa 1 


2,568 

186 

303 

270 

1, 941 

420 

Missouri 


l', 189 

43 

248 

85 

356 

1, 621 

Kansas 

138 

3,407 

73 

SO 

76 

667 

114 

South Atlantic: 








Delaware 

1, 655 

12,876 

766 

84 

112 ! 

5,396 

4,035 

Maryland 

26, 259 

66, 248 

6,892 : 

3,218 

4,253 i 

30, 707 

18, 718 

District of Columbia 

4, 250 

5,670 

736 

760 

766 ! 

3, 220 

1, 959 

Virginia 

4, 490 

10, 122 

1,492 

477 

1,633 

3, 447 

2,626 

West Virginia 

6,915 

16, 402 

2,663 

449 

524 

6,634 

6, 489 

North Carolina 

27, 642 

35, 633 

. 4,761 

4, 872 

2, 966 

9,211 

0, 176 

South Carolina 

148 

811 

376 

281 

322 

749 

399 

Georgia 

113 

679 

338 

203 

88 

1, 827 

219 

Florida 


130 

1 

28 

20 

26 


East South Central: 








Kentucky 


80 

! 60 

6 

5 

30 

81 

Tennessee 


112 

20 

31 

26 

20 


Alabama 

612 

3,174 

342 

682 

499 

1, 083 

934 

Mississippi 

320 

840 

422 

175 

115 

696 

784 

WEST South Central: 








Arkansas 

19, 000 

1,283 

46 

176 

122 

312 

362 

Louisiana 

40 

1,615 

441 

161 

2QS 

643 

1, 666 

Oklahoma 

176 

920 

327 

176 

106 

267 

620 

Texas 

651 

440 

60 

135 

20 

77 

‘ 120 

Pacific: 








Washington 

470 

2.091 

225 

125 

76 


202 
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Table 7, — Ntjmbee anb Membeesbcip op Cheeches, Value and Debt on 
Chuech Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Conferences 
OR Missions, 1936 



° 1 ! 
|s 1 : 

VAETTE OF } DEBT ON 

CHURCH CHt:F.CS 

EDIFICES ; EDIFICES 

1 

expesditcees IJhoom 

CONFERENCE OK 
MISSION 

s 1 

3 1 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Olmrchos 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

ruiwruiig 

Scholars 

Total 

1,498 148,288 

1,419 812,683,926 180 

SI, 804, 239 

1, 463|si, 704, 717 1, 331 121, 983 

Alabama 

SO 6, COS 

4S 155,580 S 

12, 550 

49 21, 860 

39 3, 068 

Arkansas. 

37 2, 814 

34 125,325 2 

8, 200 

37 27, 889 

19 1,062 

Eastern 

72 5, 550 

67 1,248,550 23 

106,035 

71 140, 131 

69 7, 742 

Florida 

8 220 

5 12, 650 

8 1,358 

5 180 

Port Smith-Oklahoma.- 

42 2. 049 

27 42,400 3 

9,653 

41 11, 561 

35 1, 812 

Georgia 

35 1, 810 

34 46.375 4 

676 

35 8, 947 

25 984 

Illinois 

49 3, 544 

47 226,000 2 

8, 600 

46 44, 594 

44 3,866 

Indiana 

77 6, 326 

74 544, 880 5 

8,200 

76 92, 763 

73 6, 935 

lowa'Missouri 

19 1, 866 

19 126, 600 2 

32, 950 

19 13, 790 

18 1, 432 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

12 1, 609 

14 645 

12 99,400 3 

12 25,800 

10, 718 

12 13,034 

12 1, 706 

12 1, 461 

10 469 

Louisiana 

34 2,296 

32 44,800 4 

1,850 

33 13, 304 

24 1, 150 

Maryland-.- 

215 30,469 

207 3,815,300 59 

646, 701 

212 476, 967 

210 27,198 

Michigan 

82 3, 940 

80 519, 900 9 

35, 809 

81 90, 342 

80 6, 526 

Mississippi 

73 4.294 

62 73,660 2 

5,850 

66 12,924 

51 1,936 

Missouri 

31 1, 799 

26 47,800 1 

150 

31 10, 655 

26 1,400 

North Carolina 

152 21,500 

149 1,028,905 16 

110,965 

149 195, 641 

138 15,250 

North Mississippi 

21 1, 134 

20 12, 690 

20 2, 013 

12 561 

Ohio 

136 17,366 

135 1,382,400 12 

101,253 

132 181,261 

L32 14,134 

Onondaga 

36 1,911 

35 207,400 1 

750 

36 34,444 

30 1, 921 

Pittsburgh 

56 13,429 

54 1,646,300 15 

177, 007 
493 

56 201, 738 

53 9, 648 

South Carolina 

15 1, 180 

14 15, 600 2 

15 5, 145 

9 1, 019 

14 356 

Tennessee 

13 743 

13 13, 600 


8 251 

Texas-Colorado 

4 322 

4 14, 000 2 

1,135 

4 3,046 

4 116 

Virginia 

18 818 

16 18,576 

16 1. 108 

16 570 

Washington Mission... 

3 818 

3 146,246 1 

2,900 

3 9, 058 

3 500 

West Virginia 

194 13,828 

190 894,200 9 

21, 905 

194 88, 519 } 

[81 11,455 


fflSTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION > 

DENOMINAnONAL HISTORY 

The general revolt against ecclesiastical rule which characterized the earlier 
years of the last century was the occasion for the organization of the Methodist 
Protestant Church. The Methodist Episcopal Church at that time vested an 
unlimited legislative, executive, and judicial power in the ministry, to the exclu- 
sion of all the lay members. In 1821, after years of desultory discussion, the 
Wesleyan Repository was established as a medium for the special consideration 
of what came to be called the “mutual rights'' of the ministry and laity Later 
it was superseded by a paper called “Mutual Rights," which vigorously discussed 
and earnestly advocated the right of the laity to an equal representation with the 
ministers in the lawmaking bodies of the church. 

Union societies were formed in order to develop sentiment in favor of the 
movement, and in 1827 a convention was called^ which formally petitioned the 
General Conference of 1828 to concede the principle of lay representation in all 
the conferences of the church. The reply was unfavorable and the petitioners 
were charged with being disturbers of the peace of the church. The result was an 
increase of agitation and of intensity of feeling. The union societies became more 
active, and their organ, Mutual Rights, more pronounced than ever. Then fol- 
lowed citations for trial before church courts on the charge of “speaking evil of 

» This statement, which is substantiaUy the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. James H. Straughn, D. D., president of the General Conference of 
the Methodist Protestant Church, Baltimore. Md., and approved by him m its present form. 
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magistrates and ministers/^ the expelling of some and the withdrawal of many 
who sympathized with them. A number of local independent societies were 
organized, and a convention was held in Baltimore in November 1828, where a 
provisional organization ’was formed under the name of The Associated Method- 
ist Churches. Two years later another convention was held at the same place, 
and the Methodist Protestant Church was formed, enrolling 83 ministers and about 
5,000 members. During the succeeding quadrennium the membership increased 
rapidly, new annual coriferences were formed, the territorial limits of the church 
were considerably extended, and one or two schools were established, 

DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

In doctrine the Methodist Protestant Church stands on the same basis as the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In polity, however, there are certain radical dif- 
ferences. The Methodist Protestant Church has no bishops or presiding elders 
and no life officers of any kind. It makes ministers and laymen equal in number 
and in power in the legislative bodies of the church, and grants to ministers the 
right to appeal from the stationing authority of the conference. With these 
exceptions, the general organization, including the system of quarterly, annual, 
and general conferences, is similar to that of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In 1936, after many years of negotiations, the Methodist Protestant Church 
ratified “The Plan of Union” for the union of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist Protestant Church, 
a merger which was to be completed by April 1939 and to be known as the Meth- 
odist Church. 

WORK 

The denomination operates through a General Conference president elected 
every 4 years; an executive committee which acts on behalf of the General Con- 
ference, ad interim, but with no legislative powers and to which all the agencies 
of the Church are responsible; and three general boards — the Board of Christian 
Education, with two departments each with its own executive staff, the depart- 
ment of Educational Institutions and the department of Religious Education; the 
Board of Missions, a consolidation continuing in two departments the Boards of 
Foreign Missions, the Board of Home Missions, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, and the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, each of the two departments 
with its own staff — the General Department of Missions and the department of 
Women’s Work; and the Board of Publication which directs two publishing and 
distributing houses — the department of Sunday school literature; and the national 
publication. The Methodist Protestant-Recorder. 

In addition to these activities there are two aged peoples’ homes and one 
orphanage. 

The educational work of the church is done by five institutions — four colleges 
located in Maryland, Michigan, North Carolina, and Texas, and one theological 
seminary located at Westminster, Md. 



WESLEYAN METHODIST CONNECTION (OR CHURCH) 

OF AMERICA 


STATISTICS 


Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Wesleyan Methodist Connection (or Church) 
of America for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the dis- 
tribution of these figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this denomination consists of those persons who have been 
publicly received by a majority vote of the local church, after having declared 
their experience of salvation, belief in the doctrines of the church, and vdllingness 
to submit to its form of government as outlined in its Book of Discipline. 

Table 1. — Summaet of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 



Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations), number 

665 

162 

403 

28.7 

71.3 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

22,017 

39 

8,852 

55 

13, 165 
33 

40.2 

59.8 

Membership by sex: 






Male 

7,904 

3, 070 

4, 834 

38.8 

61.2 

Female 

13, 078 

5, 308 

7,770 

40.6 

.59.4 

Sex not reported 

1,035 

60.4 

474 

57.8 

561 

62.2 

45.8 

64.2 

Membership by age: 

45.2 

54.8 

Under 13 years-.i 

621 

281 

340 

13 years and over 

18,767 

7, 762 

[ 11, 015 

41.3 

58.7 

Age not renorted 

Percent under 13 years 

2,629 

3.2 

819 

3.5 

! 1, 810 
3.0 

31.2 

68.8 

Church edifices, number 

517 

146 

371 

28.2 

71,8 

Value— number reporting 

514 

144 

370 

28 0 

72 0 

Amount reported 

$1,606,236 

$718,980 

$887,255 

44.8 

55.2 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$1, 509, 895 

$672, 640 

$837 , 255 

44.5 

55.5 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936> 
Average value per church 

$96,340 
$3, 125 
108 

$46, 340 
$4,993 
69 

$50,000 
$2, 398 
39 

48.1 

61.9 

Debt— number reporting — 

63.9 

36.1 

Amount reported 

$175, 671 

$132,090 

$43,481 

75.2 

24.8 

Number reporting ‘'no debt” 

246 

50 

196 

20.3 

79.7 

Parsonages, number - — 

306 

83 

223 

27.1 

72.9 

V alue— number reporting - 

284 

76 

208 

26 8 

73.2 

Amount reported — 

$487, 570 

$191, 750 

$295, 820 

39.3 

60.7 

Expenditures: 



393 

28.9 

71.1 

Churches reporting, number 

553 

160 

Amount reported 

$668, 697 

$324, 532 

$344, 065 

48.5 

61.5 

Pastors* salaries 

$297, 299 

$129, 297 

$168, 002 

43.5 

56.5 

All other salaries — 

$25, 735 

$13, 201 

$12, 634 

51.3 

48.7 

Repairs and improvements. 

$67,961 

$34, 332 

$33. 619 

60.6 

49.5 

Payment on church debt, excluding In- 


$16, 747 

$9, 653 

62.0 

38.0 

terest 

$25,400 

All other current expenses, including in- 


$54,376 

$36, 635 

69.8 

40.2 

terest. — 

$90,910 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc „ 

$17,343 

$8,433 

$8, 910 

48.6 

51.4 

Home missions 

$16,292 

$6,915 

$9, 377 

42.4 

57.6 

Foreign missions 

$32, 684 

$13,346 

i $19,338 

40.8 

69.2 

To general headquarters for distribution. . 

$25,318 

$11,877 

$13, 441 

46.9 

63.1 

All other purposes — 

$69,665 

$37, 009 

$32, 656 

63. 1 

46.9 

Average expenditure per church — 

$1,209 

$2, 028 

1 $875 




' Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Table 1.— Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


item: 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 

Urban 

Rural 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, mimber 

620 

157 

363 

30.2 

69.8 

Officers and*teachers 

6, 101 
40, 387 

19 

2, 275 

3,916 

36.7 

63 3 

Scholars 

18, 302 

22, 085 

46.3 

54.7 

Summer vacation Bible schools : 

Churches reporting, number. 

6 

13 

(2) 

(8) 

Officers and teachers i 

107 

42 

65 

39.3 

60 7 

Scholars 

740 

283 

457 

38.2 

61.8 

Weekday religious schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

11 

7 

4 

(8) 

(*) 

Officers and teachers 

62 

42 

10 

(8) 

0 ) 

Scholars 

484 

403 

81 

83.3 

16.7 

Parochial schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

6 


5 


(8) 

Officers and teachers . 

14 


14 


P) 

Scholars 

100 


100 


100.0 





3 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Wesleyan Methodist Connec- 
tion for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

Churches (local organizations), number 

565 

619 

579 

591 

Increase ^ over preceding census: i 





Number 1 

—54 

40 

-12 


Percent 

-8.7 

6.9 

-2.0 


Members, number - - 

22,017 

21,910 

20,778 

20, 043 

Increase over preceding census: 

Number - 

107 

1, 132 

735 


Percent- 

0.6 

5.4 

3.7 


Average membership per church 

39 

35 

36 

34 

Church edifices, number 

517 

572 

529 

489 

Value-number reporting 

514 

665 

514 

480 

Amount reported 

$1, 606, 235 

$1,804,719 

$787, 731 

$637, 117 

Average value per church 

$3, 125 

$3, 252 

$1, 533 

$1, 327 

Debt— number reporting 

108 

108 

84 

49 

Amount reported 

$175, 571 

$201, 660 

$37, 060 

$18,914 

Parsonages, number - 

306 




Value— number reporting 

284 

262 

1 217 

176 

Amount reported 

$487, 670 

$538, 394 

$243, 650 

$159, 176 

Expenditures : 





Churches reporting, number- 

553 

585 

526 


Amount reported 

$668, 697 

$773,981 

$329, 294 


Pastors’ salaries. - 

$297, 299 


All other salaries 

$25, 735 




Repairs and improvements 

$67, 961 

' $578,681 

$230, 666 


Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

$25, 400 


All other current expenses, includmg interest.-. 

$90,910 




Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$17, 343 




Home missions 

$16, 292 




Foreign missions 

$32, 684 

■ $193,725 

$94, 237 


To general headquarters for distribution 

$26, 318 


All other purposes 

Not classified 

$69, 666 

$1, 575 

$4, 391 


Average expenditure per church 

$1,209 

$1, 323 

$627 


Sunday schools : 


Churches reporting, number - 

620 

561 

600 

475 

Officers and teachers 

6, 191 

4,739 

3,912 

3, 442 

Scholars 

40, 387 

34, 314 

29,860 

21, 463 


* A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 
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State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connection by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number 
and membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or 
rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. Table 
4 gives the number and membership of the churches for the four census years 1906 
to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as ‘‘under 13 years of 
age'' and “13 years of age and over." Table 5 shows the value of churches and 
parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, 
for 1936, the church e.xpenditures, showing separately current expenses, improve- 
ments, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any 
individual church, separate presentation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States 
in which three or more churches reported value and expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions, — Table 7 presents, for each conference in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connection, the more important statistical data for 1936 shown by 
States in the preceding tables, including number of churches, membership, value 
and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 

Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

NUMBEP. OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

2 

d 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females i 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

686 

162 

403 

22,017 

8, 852 

13. 165 

7,904 

13,078 

1,035 

60.4 

520 

6,191 

40,387 

New England: 

— 

— 

j 












2 


2 

64 


64 

23 

41 



2 

15 

152 

Middle Atlantic: 














New York 

58 

9 

49 

2,201 

609 

1,592 

815 

1, 296 

90 

62 9 

56 

666 

3, 797 

New Jersey 

4 

3 

1 

241 

211 

30 

63 

84 

104 



4| 

53 

321 

Pennsylvania 

63 

14 

39 

1,673 

675 

998 

573 

911 

189 

62 9 

42 

535 

3, 307 

East North Central- 














Ohio - 

45 

26 

19 

1, 793 

1, 184 

609 

616 

1,090 

87 

56 5 

40 

530 

3, 382 

Indiana 

82 

25 

67 

3,728 

1,653 

2,075 

1,377 

2, 241 

110 

61 4 

78 

1,079 

6, 218 

Illinois 

3 


3 

96 


96 

32 

64 



3 

37 

260 

Michigan 

62 

11 

41 

2,285 

695 

1,590 

845 

1, 358 

82 

62 2 

51 

703 

3,942 

Wisconsin 1 

12 

3 

9 

410 

125 

285, 

161 

249 

- --- 

64 7 

12 

122 

736 

West North Central: 






i 









6 

1' 

4 

160 

25 

144 

73 

96 



5 

67 

211 

Iowa 

18 

3 

15 

520 

154 

3661 

225 

277 

18 

81.2 

18 

170 

897 

Missouri 

1 

1 


20 

20 


8 

12 



1 

11 

40 

North Dakota 

3 


3 

126 


126^ 

57 

69 



2 

25 

! 104 

South Dakota 

13 

3 

10 

621 

254 

367i 

189 

311 

121 

60.8 

12 

123 

605 

Nebraska 

2 


2 

45 


45 

17 

28 



2 

20 

73 

Kansas 

28 

7 

21 

1,150 

304 

865 

416 

709 

34 

58.7 

28 

444 

2,223 

South Atlantic: 














Virginia 

7 

3 

4 

460 

274 

1861 

136 

252 

72 

54.0 

7 

96 

1, 175 

West Virginia _ 

3 

1 

2 

36 

12 

24] 

10 

26 



3 

24 

152 

North Carolina 

65 

20 

36 

2, 182 

1, 091 

1, 0911 

773 

1,380 

29 

I 66 0 

52 

509 

6,263 

South Carolina 

46 

12 

33 

1,766 

568 

1, 1981 

611 

1,091 

64 

66 0 

44 

363 

3,377 

Georgia 

21 

4 

17 

402 

104 

298 

147 

255 


1 67.6 

11 

111 

626 

iriArifia 

3 


3 

64 


641 

25 

39 






East South Central: 










Kentucky 

3 

2 

1 

166 

158 

8 

61 

105 


68.1 

3 

44 

629 

Tennessee 


3 

6 

396 

174 

222 : 

159 

237 



67.1 

8 

73 

390 

Alabama 

13 

3 

10 

692 

161 

441 

234 

323 

35 

72.4 

12 

110 

992 

West South Central: 














Oklahoma 

9 

2 

7 

448 

207 

241 

157 

291 


64.0 

9 

125 

709 

Mountain: 














TV/TAintfi.'n!!. 

6 

1 

4 

114 

62 

52 

30 

84| 



6 

42 

230 

WyoTniTig 

1 


1 

25 


25 

3 

22 



1 

10 

66 

PACIFIC' 














"We ATI 

1 

1 


11 

11 


3 

8 



1 

14 

SO 

CVrpgATi 

4 

2 

“”2 

82 

61 

21 

34 

48 



4 

41 

233 

California 

6 

2 

3 

122 

70 

62 

41 

81 



4 

39 

207 


1 Ratio not shown where niimher of females is less than 100. 
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Table 4. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


GEO GRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OP churches 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 1936 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Un- 

der 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

re- 

ported 

Per- 
cent 
un- 
der 13 > 

TTnited States 

686 

610 

679 

691 

22,017 

21, 910 

20, 778 

20,043 

621 

18, 787 

2, 629 

3.2 

New England: 







i 






Vermont-^- 

2 

2 

3 

3 

64 

60 

96 

146 

3 

61 



Middle Atlantic: 













New York 

68 

81 

73 

93 

2,201 

2,360 

2,365 

3,097 

37 

2,060 

98 

1.8 

New Jersey 

4' 

3 



241 

111’ 



3 

238 


1.2 

Ponnsylvaiiia 

53 

45 

46 

47 

1, 673 

1, 206! 

1,386 

1,239 

19 

1, 349 

305 

3.4 

East North Central: 













Ohio - 

45 

39 

40 

61 

1, 793 

1, 783 

1,803 

2,443 

46 

1,612 

236 

2.9 

Indiana— 

82 

93 

96 

8S 

3, 728 

4, 320 

4,511 

3, 459 

100! 

3,174 

454 

3. 1 

lllmois 

3 

6 

7i 

5 

06 

232 

248 

308 


48 

48 


Miohifian- 

52 

C3 

72 

92 

2, 285 

2, 180 

2, 411 

2, 354 

1 39 

2, 100 

140 

1.8 

Wisconsin, 

12 

18 

10 

14 

410 

484 

250 

288 

18’ 

392 

----- -1 

4.4 

West North Central: 









1 




Minnesota.--, 

6 

3 

2 

2 

169 

106 i 

54 

80 

7 

162 


4. 1 

Iowa 

18 

17 

19 

25 

520 

635! 

650 

712 

7 

450 

63 

1.5 

Missouri,- 

1 




20 

J 



4 

16 



North Dakota 

3 

3 



126 

73 




120 

. . 


South Dakota 

13 

12 

7 

6 

021 

626 

294 

170 

8 

390 

217' 

2. 0 

Nebraska 

2 



5 

45 



67 

6 

30 



Kansas 

28 

25 


30 

1, 159 

“"978 

1, 004 

1, 077 

12 

1, 109 

38 

LI 

South Atlantic: 













Virginia 

7 

4 

1' 


460 

230 

73 


10 

378 

72 

2.6 

West Virginia 

3 

9 

8 

"u 

36 

204 

216 

238 



36 


North Carolina 

55 

84 

48 

24 

2,182 

2, 285 

1,477 

880 

““98 

1,925 

159 

4.8 

South Carolina 

45 

48 

35 

32 

1,766 

1,797 

1,013 

1, 603 

50 

1,360 

344 

3.9 

Georgia 

21 

31 

39 

37 

402 

788 

1,005 

1,090 

4 

341 

57 

1.2 

Plorida._ 

3 

5 

8 

81 

64 

02 

91 

195 


64 



East South Central: 













Kentucky 

3 

3 



160 

147 



fl 

157 


5. 4 

Tennessee - 

{> 

9 

’ll 

" 6 

896 

340 

"’354 

422 

1 80 

310 

, 

21. 7 

Alabama, 

13 

10 

! 


592 

565 

042 


1 20 

273 

” 299 

6.H 

West South (Central: 













Oklahoma. 

1) 

« 

15 

7 

448 

233 

323 

157 

18 

416 

14 

4.1 

Mountain: 













Montana, 

6 

3 



114 

72 




114 



Wyoming-,, 

1 




25 








Pacific: 













W ash Ington . - 

1 




11 




2 

9 



OrcKon---,. 

4 




82 

73 



4 

78 



California—., 

5 

4 



122 

70 



0 

92 

‘24 



» Basod cm Tjmnjbmshli) with tu'cs claHHlOcatJon raportml; !K»t ahown wlim htwc’i ia Iwri (lum t(MK 
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Table 5- — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num- 
ber of 
church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 

edifices 

debt on CHURCH 
edipices 

VALUE OF PAR- 
SONAGES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

666 

617 

514 

$1,606,235 

108 

$175,571 

284 

$487, 570 

Middle Atlantic: 









New York 

58 

68 

58 

275,350 

11 

40, 200 

44 

105, 600 

New Jersey 

4 

3 

3 

73, 600 

2 

33, 079 

1 

(0 

Pennsylvania 

63 

41 

41 

142, 550 

8 

33, 226 

18 

43, 900 

K astNoeth Central: 









Ohio... - 

45 

35 

35 

145, 590 

11 

18,481 

14 

35, 600 

Indiana 

82 

81 

80 

222, 775 

15 

7, 190 

55 

66, 150 

Illinois 

3 

3 

3 

6, 600 



3 

3, 400 

Michigan 

52 

51 

51 

134, 525 

8 

3, 613 

39 

65, 280 

Wisconsin 

12 

10 

10 

21, 728 

3 

4, 125 

4 

9, 450 

West North Central- 









Minnesota 

5 

3 

3 

7,750 

1 

3, 000 

1 

0) 

Iowa 

18 

16 

16 

28, 200 

2 

3, 200 

14 

18, 300 


3 

3 

3 

10, 100 

1 

250 



South Dakota 

13 

10 

10 

40, 660 

3 

1, 135 

5 

8,400 

Kansas 

28 

22 

22 

40, 765 

6 

3, 620 

17 

20, 950 

South Atlantic: 









Virginia 

7 

7 

7 

21,800 

2 

3, 600 

3 

9, 000 

West Virginia 

3 

3 

3 

9, 000 



1 

0) 

North Carolina 

56 

53 

53 

203, 600 

15 

9, 260 

20 

29, 400 

South Carolina 

45 

43 

43 

90, 100 

4 

1, 436 

12 

18, 400 

(lonrgia. _ . 

21 

20 

19 

18, 210 



4 

4, 300 


3 

3 

3 

2,800 





East South Central: 








K^entucky 

3 

3 

3 

6,000 

2 

000 

3 

9, 000 

Tennessee 

<J 

9 

8 

11,300 

2 

747 

1 

0) 

Alabama 

13 

13 

13 

27,242 

3 

065 

9 

8, 840 

West South Central: 









Oklahoma 

9 

9 

9 

17, 500 

1 

300 

6 

4, 600 

Mountain: 









Montana. 

5 

3 

3 

15, 500 

2 

4, 925 

2 

0) 

Paciwc: 









Oregon 

4 

3 

3 

3,750 

1 

125 

1 

(») 

California.. 

6 

6 

5 

17, 200 

2 

1, 405 

3 

6, 400 

Other Stales ...... 

7 

7 

*7 

12, 150 

3 

1,310 

4 

20, GOil 


i Ainoimt Included In figures for ‘‘Other States/Ho avoid disclosing the statistics of any Individual church. 
* Includes: Vermont, 2; Missouri, 1; Nehraslca, 2; Wyoming, 1; and Washington, 1. 




41 - dVi 
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Tabm 6. — Chbech Expenditttkes bt States, 1936 

(Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


OKOOlUFUtC DIVISION AND STATE 

Total 
number of 
churches 


EXPENDITURES 


Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 
and im- 
prove- 
ments 

United States 

566 

653 

$668, 597 

$297,299 

$26, 735 

$67,961 

M iDDLE Atlantic 







New York 

58 

58 

87, 838 

40, 950 

1,726 

8, 200 

Now Jersey 

4 

4 

16, 975 

5, 260 

457 

1,183 

JPeimsylvania - .. 

53 

51 

66, 724 

33,331 

2,302 

8,401 

Kaht North Ckntrai.: 







Ohio.. 

45 

43 

70, 009 

28, 195 

3, 887 

7, 276 

Indiana 

82 

82 

102, 299 

41, 122 

4, 727 

8, 026 

Illinois.-.. 

3 

3 

3, 763 

2,077 

112 

9 

Michigan 

62 

52 

67, 616 

31, 721 

1,990 

6, 954 

Wisconsin 

12 

12 

10, 396 

4, 719 

479 

439 

West North Central: 







Minnesota 

5 

5 

3, 496 

2, 142 


22 

Iowa - 

18 

18 

15, 776 

7, 120 

489 

2, 547 

North Dakota 

3 

3 

3, 281 

1, 796 

145 

87 

South Dakota . . 

13 

12 

11,894 

6, 161 

316 

281. 

Kansas 

28 

2H 

35,411 

14,499 

!,H43 

1,702 

South Atlantic: 







Virginia 

7 

7 

19, 678 

8, 032 

786 

3, 007 

West Virginia 

3 

3 

1,200 

782 


100 

North Carolina 

55 

54 

64, 376 

30, 881 

2, U)9 

7,«{)3 

South Carolina 

45 

45 

34,941 

14, 761 

1, 928 

4, 602 

Ceorgia 

21 

18 

6, 103 

2, 598 

645 

1, 132 

Florida - — 

3 

3 

520 

260 

142 

100 

Mast South Central: 







Kentucky . . - 

3 

3 

5, 771 

2, 081) 

456 

216 

'I'enncssee ... . . 

‘J 

8 

3, 978 

2,311 

464 

113 

Alabnnia . 

13 

12 

6, 924 

3, 4(55 

222 

(151 

W EHT South Centrai,: 







Oklahoma.. 

i> 

y 

8, 455 

4, 74 t 

:{/»5 

363 

M OUNTAIN. 







Montana ..... .... 

5 

5 

4, 550 

1,579 

75 

1, 200 

f‘A0HTC: 







Oregon „ 

4 

4 

4, 155 

1,925 


820 

Califoniiu . ... 

5 

5 

8, 733 

2, 107 

150 

3, 284 

Other States 

7 

I (j 

3, 775 

2, 082 

32 

190 

» IncIudCH; Vermont^ tf; Nebmskn 

L 2; Wyoming, 1; and Washington, 

1. 
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Table C.— Chxtech Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


EXPENDITURES— continued 


DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Pay- 
ment on 
church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 
current 
expenses, 
includ- 
ing in- 
terest 

Local 

relief 

and 

charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral 
head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

$25,400 

$90,910 

$17,343 

$16,292 

$32. 684 

$25, 818 

$69, 665 

Middle Atlantic: 








New York 

4, 092 

12,632 

1,660 

2, 309 

5,243 

3, 195 

7, 926 

New Jersey 

2, 595 

4,929 

450 

243 

348 

818 

692 

[Pennsylvania 

881 

8, 953 

643 

1,313 

2,849 

2, 040 

5,961 

East North Central; 








Ohio - 

4,023 

10, 300 

1,931 

2, 044 

2, 809 

1,867 

7, 678 

Indiana 

J,963 

14,436 

2,793 

2, 288 

5, 481 

6, 727 

14,738 

Illinois. 

200 

628 

34 

192 

165 

232 

224 

Michigan 

1,369 

7,496 

2,332 

2, 063 

3, 765 

3, 634 

7,192 

Wisconsin 

921 

1,603 

124 

552 

723 

227 

709 

West North Central. 








Minnesota 

188 

638 


62 

192 

78 

174 

Iowa 

02 

2, 316 

317 

344 

778 

247 

1,566 

North Dakota--. 


869 

8 

102 

134 

4 

137 

Mouth Dakota - . 

920 

1,967 

189 

223 

463 

310 

1,060 

Kansas 

38f) 

4,965 

1,844 

1,071 

1, 232 

1,664 

6,306 

Mouth Atlantic: 








Virginia.. . 

547 

2, 270 

933 

179 

838 

966 

1,531 

West Virginia 


155 


8 

4(5 

104 

65 

North Carolina . . 

3, 484 

7,866 

1,427 

747 

3, 082 

1,406 

5,422 

Mouth Gurollua - - 

1,323 

2,836 

1,125 

780 

2,188 

716 

4, 682 

Ocorgia.. ... — 

„ 

635 

35 

284 

309 

25 

540 








18 

1’ LVAllt « - * « « 

Kast Mouth Central: 








Kentucky ..... 

500 

800 

457 

74 

280 

. . 

899 

J'mmcssco . 

90 

443 

321 

84 

95 

25 

32 

Alabama 

128 

1,052 

256 

239 

418 

2 

488 

West Mouth Central; 








Oklahoma 

200 

1,040 

116 

399 

220 

406 

612 

Mountain: 








M ontatm . . 

847 

431 

75 

54 

111) 

56 

1 14 

Ipachtc: 

Oreyon . „„ .. 


262 

56 

92 

417 

116 

462 

California . — -- 

530 

i,;m 

136 

332 

351 

334 

172 

other States 

145 

369 

81 

214 

J40 

230 

286 
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Table T, — Number and Membership of Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Conferences, 


1936 


CONFERENCE 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of members 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 1 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDI- 

TURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches ' 
reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

§ 

o 

B 

-4 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

Total- 

565 

22,017 

614 

$1,606, 235 

108 

$176,571 

553 

$668, 597 

520 

40, 387 

Alabama.- 

13 

592 

13 

27, 242 


665 

12 

6, 924™ 

12 

992 

Allegheny 

54 

1,947 

43 

202, 590 

11 

43, 575 

51 

84, 100 

47 

4, 448 

California 

5 

122 

5 

17, 200 

2 

1,495 

5 

8, 733 

4 

207 

Champlain 

23 

687 

23 

94, 000 

3 

4, 920 

23 

25, 732 

21 

1 , in 

Dakota - 

22 

886 

17 

69, 400 

7 

6, 690 

21 

20, 631 

20 

1, 005 

Indiana 

71 

3,605 

72 

211,425 

13 

5, 534 

74 

98, 275 

70 

6, 897 

Iowa._ 

24 

737 

20 

35, 960 

2 1 

3, 200 

24 

20, 684 

24 

1,219 

Kansas 

31 

1,224 

25 

44, 765 

7 

4,070 

30 

36, 478 

31 

2, 336 

Kentucky- 

12 

312 

12 I 

18, 860 

4 

2, 256 

12 

10, 688 

12 

1,040 

Lockport 

16 

839 

16 

99, 600 

5 

19, 743 

16 

39, 427 

16 

1,505 

M ichigan 

31 

1,481 

30 

93, 000 

4 

1, 045 

31 

45, 487 

31 

2, 575 

Middle Atlantic 

7 

339 

6 

101, 600 

5 

44, 829 

7 

25, 221 

7 

463 

North Carolina 

01 

2,628 

60 

225, 900 

17 

12,850 

60 

84, 829 

58 

6, 384 

Nf^rth Georgia 


160 

4 

3, 860 



5 

3, 070 

5 

331 

North Michigan 

21 

804 

21 

4h 625 

4 

2, 508 

21 

22 ; 029 

20 

1, 367 

Ohio - 

28 

1,057 

21 

43, 760 

5 * 

4, 890 

27 

34, 478 

25 

h 643 

Oklahoma 

9 

448 


17,500 

1 i 

300 

9 

8, 455 

9 

709 

Oregon 

5 

93 

4 

4, 750 

2 I 

605 

5 

4,453 

r> 

313 

Rochostor 

31 

1, 056 

30 

102, 050 

3 ! 

7. 029 

34 

34, 540 

2H 

1,812 

South Carolina 

46 

1,780 

43 

89, 600 

4 

1,435 

46 

34, 106 

45 

3,421 

South (loorgia 

19 

306 

18 

17, 150 



16 

2, m 

0 

295 

South Ohio 

3 

S3 

3 

6, 500 

- 

- 

3 

812 

3 

129 

Tennessocs 

9 

396 

8 

11,300 

2 

747 

8 

3, 978 

8 

390 

Wisconsin. 

13 

435 

11 

20, 728 

4 

7, 125 

13 

11,854 

13 

795 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

Tlic Vfirlous (liviHions of McUiodism have separai<',<I from the parent body or» 
((ucstions of ethics, polity, and nationality, and not for dotvtrinal reasotus; and 
itio Wesleyan Mc^iUodist Connection (or Church) of Anuo’ic'a shanks with tin's 
other Methodist bodies the iuhoritanee of its history an<l liUirnXun^ from the. 
period of John Wesley's conversion to the date of its owri organ iioation as a 
separate dcnoininalion in 18*13. 

As the (piestion of the enslaving of the colored ra(*(5 in Annun'ea began to 
eottipel aUamtion not only in political life, but in church life, tln'n^ arose, wiihiti 
the Mtithodist Episcopal Church many earnest opposcu's of sla-very. Tlndr 
aerivitic^H were opposed by soitie of the (ujclesiastical authoriti<*s of the churedp 
resultirig in the cxptdsion'of a number of persons and the withdrawal of others. 


* Thi« Htninnumt, which in HabHtuniially thA same as that publlshrU iti vol. Iloftlm Itepart(aii RHiidonn 
Uodiiis, 11)2(5, lias been ewised by E. H. Eddy, agent of the Wesh'yan Motliodist Ptiblifitiing Aafiorfatlon, 
Hymru.sr, N, Y., and approved by him in Its pro.wnt form. 
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The stand taken by these persons was that the Bible and early Methodist author- 
ities united in declaring slavery to be wrong, and the church should not condemn 
liberty of testimony and free discussion. These persons joined forces, and in 
1841 a conrcrencc was formed in Michigan which took the name of Wesleyan 
Methodist. The next year a paper was issued in Massachusetts called “The 
True Wesleyan,” with E,ev. Orange Scott as editor. In November 1842 Rev. J. 
Horton and Rev. L. R. Sunderland became identified with this movement and 
in December were joined by Rev. Luther Lee and Rev. L. C. Matlock. The 
result was the formation, on May 31, 1843, in Utica, N. Y., of the Wesleyan 
Metlmdist Connection (or Church) of America. About 6,000 members united 
in this organization. At first these churches were all located in the northeastern 
States, but missionary and evangelistic activities have since built up churches 
throughout the United States and in eastern Canada. 

With the passing of slavery in the Civil War, one of the issues that called the 
church into existence ceased to exist. Numerical losses were sustained in this 
period, but the conviction prevailed that other important issues of a spiritual and 
reform character should continue to be maintained, chief of which were the 
advocacy of ttie experience of entire sanctification and the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic. 

DOCTRINE 

In doctrine the church is in accord with historic Methodism. It holds that 
man is not only justified by faith in Christ, but also sanctified bv faith. Special 
emphasis is placed upon this experience, and it is defined in the ^Discipline in the 
following manner: 


Article of Religion XIV — Entire Sanctification 

Entire sanctification is that work of the Holy Spirit by which the child of 
Cod is cleansed from all inbred sin through faith in Jesus Christ. It is subsequent 
to regeneration, and is wrought when the believer presents himself a living 
sacrifice, holy, and acceptable unto God, and is thus enabled through grace to 
love (^od with all the heart and to walk in His holy commandments blameless. 
Entire sanctification as a separate Article of Religion, distinct from that of 
r<)generation, appeared in the Book of Discipline in 1849. 

'fhe great cardinal doctrines of Christianity as interpreted in the general stand- 
ards of Methodism are received by this church. Briefly stated, the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connection (or Church) of America believes: (1) In one God i-evealed 
in the Holy Trinity: The Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; (2) in the divine inspiration 
of the authority of the Old and New Testament Scriptures, and that they contain 
all things necessary to salvation; (3) that man is born with a fallen nature, and is 
therefore inclined to sin and that continually; (4) that the atonement through 
(flirist is for the whole human race, and that whosoever repents and believes on 
the Lord Jesus Christ as his Saviour is justified and 1 ‘egenerated and saved from 
the dominion of sin; (5) that believers arc sanctified wholly subsequent to con- 
version through faith in Christ; (6) in the bodily resurrection of Christ, and His 
return, in the resurrection of the dead, and in the final judgment. 

ORGANIZATION 

''Phough it is not an episcopal body, this church conforms in its general features 
to ilio ])olity of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with a quarterly conference, 
annual confereneeB, and a general conference as the essential units of organiza- 
tion. Lay representation is provided for in all these bodies. The General Con- 
f(U‘enice, which meets every 4 years, is the lawmaking body of the connection, 
limited by a constitution. The limitations are as follows: 

The articles of faith cannot be changed except by the consent of the annual 
confcrenccB, churches, and members. While the church has an itinerant 
ministry, yet it is by agreement between the ministry and the churches, and 
this cannot b(i abolished except by vote of the annual conferences, churches, 
and members. No new conditions of xnembership can be instituted except 
by vote of the general and annual conferences, and a majority of the xnember- 
ship. No change in the above can be made except by a two-thirds voL^ of 
the three bodies, the General Conference, annual conferences, and local 
churches. 
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Admission to full membership in the Wesleyan Methodist Connection (or 
Church) of America requires a profession of saving faith in Christ, compliance 
wdth the rules, articles of faith, and polity of the church, and baptism by one of 
Uie three inodes of Christian baptism, and (1) no connection with slavery in 
any form; (2) the nonuse or manufacture of intoxicants, or aiding or abetting 
the sale, either directly or indirectly; (3) withdrawal from all secret societies on 
the ground that the God-ordained relations with ''home, State, and church' ' are 
sufficient to meet the obligations and duties of mankind toward God and man; 
and (4) the use, sale, or manufacture of tobacco in any form must be abandoned. 
3ffie above are the conditions of full membership. Persons may be received as 
associate members on professing saving faith in Christ, and endeavoring to 
govern their lives by the general rules of the church. The Wesleyan Methodist. 
(Connection (or (Church) of America also recognizes and encourages the baptism 
of infanta. 

WORK 

The missionary activities of the church are carried on through the Missionary 
Society of the Wesleyan Methodist Connection. All pastors are regarded as 
home missionary workers and agents, but there are in addition 14 special mission- 
aries in the home field. No help is given to specific churches, but the work is 
general evangelism. It extends through different parts of the United States and 
(Canada. In Canada work is developing in Ottawa and (Quebec. In the United 
States missionary territory is being developed as follows: Onondaga Indian 
Mission, N. Y.; Alabama Mission School (colored); Blue Kidge Mountain Work 
in North Carolina; Zion's Hill Mountain Mission, Ivy.; Carlsbad Mexican Mis- 
sion, Calif.; Hephzibah Orphanage, Ga. Mission conferences a.re as follows: 
Middle Atlantic States, California, Tennessee, East Tennessee, South (Jeorgia, 
Nortli Georgia, Alabama, Oklahoma, Kentucky, North Michigan, Oregon, ami 
Canada. The receipts for this work in 1936 were $14,785. In addition, tlui 
various annual conferences have funds of their own which they expend a.s tliey 
deem best, without reference to the Missionary Society and without making imy 
report to the General Conference. 

The foreign missionary work is carried on in Africa, wifch head(|nar(.ers a(» Kama- 
bai, near Px'eetown, Sierra T^eoue. '’Phey have strong mission stations in (.he 
Surat and Sanjan districts in India, also in Japan. Tin*, appropriations by tlu^ 
Missionary Society are, for the most part, merely sut)plcmentary to amounts 
raised in the mission chundies or appropriated by the jumnal conforenees. In 
addition to the mission station at Kamahai, ther(‘ avo three* (nitstations when* 
missionarii^s reside. In 1936 there were 23 Ameriean missionaneH in Africa, 
India, and Japan; UO native workers; 1 1 church organizations, including sev(*rai 
(‘.ongregations and reporting 60D members; 4 church schools, with about 2*19 
students; and 15 geiuu’al schools open to all. Medical work is now orgjuiizi'd and 
directed by doctors and nurses with well-expiippcd hospitals. The t(ital junount 
received for the fonugn work during the year 1936 was $47,707, and i.lu? propmd.y 
is valued at $78,981. 

The homo cducationa.1 work of thechundi includes four institu tions of higher grade 
in New York, Indiana, Kansas, and South Carolina, with a total of 1,000 stmlenta. 
Thc^ net assists of th(^ four institutions arc $863,498. During the yea.r 1936 tin* 
(iontributions for (nhnuition w(U‘e $2H,H86, part of which was used in (‘n^eting 
buildings. 

Young people's work is repntsentod by the young missionary workers' bamls, 
with a membership of 17,895 and an offering lu 1936 of $29,016, and l)y the 
Wesleyan Young People's Society with an approximab* m<*mlierHluf> of 1,000. 



PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


STATISTICS 


Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Primitive Methodist Church in the TTnlted States 
of America for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distri- 
bution of these figures between urban and rural territory. 

In this denomination persons are received into full membership upon public 
profession of faith and a pledge to conform to the discipline and rules of the church. 
Baptism is administered to infants. 


Tabm 1. —Summary of Statistics for Churoufs in Urban ani> IIdral 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Churches (local organizations), nurnbor 

Members, number 

Avorago momborsbip per church , . 

Membership by sex: 

Male - . - 

Female---— - 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by ago: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Ago not reported, — 

Percent under 13 years * 

Church odifioea, number. — 

Value— -number reporting - . - . 

Amount reported 

Constnicted prior to 103(5 ... 

Construct, ed, wholly or in iiart, in 1{)3()- 

Average value per church- 

I )eht-" number reporting 

Amount; reported-... 

Number reporting ''no debt"-- . - 

Parsonage®, number-- . 

Value“-number reporting - 

Amount report, e<l 

Expenditures: 

(diurcbes u^iortitig, mmitier .. - 

-Amount reported ... --- 

Pastors’ salaries. . , . 

All 0 1, tier salaries ,« — - — 

Repairs and improvements..., - 

Payment on (ihurch <iebi, excluding in- 
terest- - - , 

All ot,lier current expenses, ine, hiding in- 
t(irest , . . . 

I ,<oeal relii^f and charity, ,R(h 1 Cross, etc , . 

Home missions™ ...... ... - 

Foreign missions .. - 

'To general heathiuarters for distribution, . . 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per ehureh,. 





PERCENT OF 


In urban 

In rural 

TOTAL 1 

1 OL<li 

territory 

territory 


— 




Urban 

Rural 

01 

5(5 

35 





12,305 

0, 050 

2,43(> 

80. 3 

19.7 

13(> 

178 

70 

.. - . 


4 , 753 

3. 823 

930 

80.4 

19 6 

7, 642 

6, 136 

1,506 

80.3 

19 7 

62.2 

62 3 

61. S 



1,039 

888 

151 

85. 5 

14 5 

11,148 

0, 052 

2, 096 

81.2 

18,8 

208 

10 

189 

9.1 

90. 9 

8.5 

8.9 

6.7 




89 

54 

35 



87 

54 

33 



$2,043, 250 

$1, 787, 500 

$255, 750 

87.6 

12.5 

$1,068, '250 

$1,727, 500 

$240, 750 

87.8 

12.2 

$75,000 

,$60, 000 

$15,000 

80.0 

20.0 

$23, 486 

.$33, 102 

$7, 750 

. ™ „ - 


43 

37 

0 


- . . 

$2(52, 750 

$252, 527 

$10, 223 

96.1 

3.9 

32 

10 

22 



68 

47 

21 



04 

43 

21 



$.316,000 

$2K), 000 

$76,000 

75.9 

24. 1 

00 

55 

35 



$2.')3, 73‘2 

.$20.3, 458 

$50, 274 

80.3 

19.*8 

$S)6, 659 

.$75,159 

$21,500 

77.8 

22.2 

$16, 090 

$13, 80(5 

$2, 284 

85.8 

14.3 

$10,495 

$15, 231 

$4,264 

78.1 

21.9 

$20, 321 

$18, 405 

$1,910 

90,0 

9.4 

$55, (i(»8 

$4(5, 114 

$9, 554 

82.8 

17.2 

$3, 842 

$2, 825 

$1,017 

73.5 

26.5 

$0,154 

.$4, 844 

$1,310 

78.7 

21.3 

$6, 154 

$4, 801 

$1,353 

78.0 

22.0 

$2,002 

$1, 6(51 

$041 

63. 8 

36. 2 

$26, 747 

$20, 612 

$6,135 

77.1 

23.9 

$2,819 

$J5, 090 

$1,430 




‘ I’ercent not shown where base is less than 100. 

* Base<i on roetnl)ershlp with age (dassiflcation reported. 
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Table 1. — Summaky of Statistics fob Chttkches in Urban and JR-ural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

! 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

Sunday schools : 






Churches rex)ortmg, number 

85 

53 

32 



Officers and'tcachers 

1,833 

1,298 

535 

70.8 

29 2 

Scholars 

13, 337 

10, 514 

2, 823 

78.8 

21.2 

Summer vacation Bible schools; 






Churches reporting, number 

U 

6 

8 



Officers and teachci s 

104 

63 

41 

60.6 

39.4 

Scholars 

971 

643 

328 

66. 2 

33.8 

Weekday religious schools ; 






Churches reporting, number 

10 

6 

4 




Officers and teachers — 

48 

26 

22 


— . 

Scholars 

428 

303 ! 

125 

70.8 

29,2 


1 Percont not shown where base is loss than 100. 

Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for compari- 
son, a summary of the available statistics of the Primitive Methodist Cluireh for 
the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906, 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Churches (local orfianizations), number 

increase ^ over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent ^ 

Members, number - 

Increase over preceding census: 

Number - 

Poicent - — - --- --- » 

Average membership per church 

Church odifleos, number 

VaUiQ—nuiiibor reporting 

Amount reported — .. , 

Average value per church ... 

Debt-number reporting- - --- 

Amount reported ... « ...... — 

Parsonages, number.. 

Value— number reporting. 

Amount roxior ted. .... . 

Expenditures: 

(Ihurchos reporting, number, .... - 

Amount reported 

Ibistors' salfirieH — . ... 

All other salaries. 

Repairs and Improvements .. 

Rayrrnmt on church debt, including Interest.— 
All otlior current expenses, Including Inienwt , 

I ^ocal relief and charity, Red Dress, etc 

Home misaiens ... 

Foreign missions . , . , , „ . „ . . 

To g<\neral headquarters for distribution-.— , 

All otlier purposCvS-- 

Not classi lied , ... 

Average expenditure x)er church. . 

Sunday whoola: 

Dhurehes reporting, number. .. . . - , 

( )ihe<^ra and teiwdiers 

Hoholars— ... — . — 


1036 

to2(; 

HMR 

n><)0 

01 

80 

93 

91 

11 

-13 

” 3 


12, 395 

11,990 

9,353 

7, 55> 

405 

2, 637 

1 , 795 


3.4 

28. 2 

23.7 


1.36 

150 

101 

71 

89 

83 

93 

lOi 

87 

79 

91 

9: 

i, 043, 250 

$1,676,800 

$8:^19, 035 

$630, 7(K 

$23, 486 

1 $21, 225 

$9,1 10 

$6, 781 

43 

27 

36 

4J 

$262, 750 

$121,049 

.$85, 869 

$(K), 961 

68 




64 

63 

51 

‘41 

$316, (MK) 

.$406, 300 

$164,300 

$103, (UK 

90 

80 

92 


$253, 732 

$326, 598 

$147,695 


.$96, 659 




$16, 090 




$19, 405 

‘ $270,508 

$124, 166 


$20, 321 




$55, 66H 




.$3, 842 




$6, 154 




$6, 154 

• $f)6,090 

$20, 554 


$2, (K)2 



! ■ 

$26, 747 




. 

« », n 

$2, 975 


$2,«19 

$4, 0B2 

$1, <R)r> 


85 

7H 

IMJ 

1 

9: 

1.833 

1,571 

1,557 

' 1,56: 

13,337 

15, 190 

14,9ig 

13, 17: 


> A minus sign C*' ) <lenotes decroium. s Percent not shewn where base Is less than J(K), 
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State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Primitive 
iMothodist Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number 
and membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or 
rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. 
Table 4 gives the number and membership of the churches for the four census 
years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as “under 
13 years of age’^ and “13 years of age and over.^^ Table 5 shows the value of 
churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices for 1936. 
Table 6 presents, lor 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current 
expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the 
financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 5 
and G is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value 
and expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions.' — Table 7 presents, for each conference in the Primitive 
Methodist Church, the more important statistical data for 1936 shown by States 
in the preceding tables, including number of churches, membership, value and 
debt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 


Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
AIEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY 
SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 










s 


■Id 


OIOOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATK 










o P 

a> 











&03 

.P’S 

12 'g 
§§ 

Ut 


o 

(=t 

03 

.£2 

1^ 

e 

3 

3 

o 

p 

OS 

Xs 

t- 

1 

43 

'« 

a 

tu 

|| 

O 

42 

o 

'g 



P 


e- 

P 




<< 

O 

O 

CQ 

XTiiitod States . 

91 

56 

CO 

12, 895 

9,969 

2,436 

4,763 

7,642 

62.2 

86 

1. 833 

13, 337 

Nkw Enijrand: 







814 

1,353 

CO. 2 



1,510 

Massachusetts « 

n 

n 


2 , 107 

2,107 


11 

219 

Uliodo islan,(i 

7 

1 

0 

900 

99 

807 

347 

559 

02.1 

7 

130 

711 

Midi) ms Atlantic: 








301 

74.8 


01 

894 

Now York 

2 

2 


oai 

oai 


270 

2 

I’onnsylvania. 

49 

ao 

la 

7, 007 

0, 502 

1,005 

2, 870 

4, 091 

01.3 

47 

1,170 

8, 921 

10 AST Noimi Central: 



74.8 

2 

41 

Ohio . 

2 

2 


222 

222 


95 

127 

274 

Illinois - 

1 

1 


17a 

173 


74 

99 

0) 

1 

29 

180 

Wisconsin 

10 


14 

027 

89 

"'538 

2 ia 

381 

03. a 

13 

134 

757 

West North Central; 







08 

0) 


19 

84 

lOWR- - 

a 

1 

2 

102 

70 

20 

at 

2 








1 . 


, 





* Ratio not shown whore number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 4- — Number and Membership op Churches, 1006 to 1936^ and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 



NUMBER OF CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 1936 

OEOOEAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Un- 

der 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
port- 
ed 

Per- 
cent 
under 
13 1 

United States 

91 

80 

93 

96 

12,396 

11,990 

9, 353 

7, 668 

1, 039 

11, 148 

208 

8.8 

Nmw England: 

Massachusetts 

11 

10 

11 

9 

2, 167 

2, 416 

1,599 

1,204 

210 

1,957 

861 


9.7 

Rhode Island 

7! 

8 

8 

1 

906 

787 

500 

532 

46 


5. 0 

Middle Atlantic: ! 

1 












New York 

2 

3 

2 

3 

631 

432 

205 

298 

42 

589 


0 7 

Pennsylvania 

i9 

41 

42 

43 

7, 567 

7, 137 

6,793 

3, 807 

073 

0,798 

90 

9 0 

PAHTNoiiTir Central: 













Ohio 

2 

2 

4 

3 

222 

328 

232 

138 

41 

181 


18.6 

Illinois 

1 

2 

2 

3 

173 

286 

259 

331 

28 

146 


10.2 

Wisconsin 

10 

iT 

22 

20 

627 

543 

726 

1, 168 


638 

89 


West North Central: 













Iowa 

3 

3 

2 

2 

102 

63 

40 

30 

1 


79 

23 



* IhistMl on inftiiih(^islup with dasKificatiori rcpoilo.d. 

TABiiE />. — Value op Cuukches and Parsonages and Amount op 

Debt by States, 1936 


ISeparato presentation is luuited to States having 3 or more elmrches reporting value of ediileesj 


niOOdRAPIUC DIVISION 

Total 

mimhcr 

Num- 
ber of 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
KDIEK'E.S 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF 

PA It HON AUKS 

AND STATE 

of 

churches 

church 

edifices 

OhurcUes 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Ohurciiea 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

91 

89 

87 

$2,043,260 

43 

$262, 760 

84 

1316,000 

Nkw England- 
Massachusetts. , 
Rhode Island 

11 

7 

11 

7 

11 

7 

403, 600 
117,500 

9 

61,000 

5, 930 

10 

6 

(11, «)0 
26, 600 

M iddle Atlantic: 
Pennsylvania „ — 

49 

48 

47 

1,321,7(K) 

26 

171, IIM 

34 

1 195,600 

K A BT N ORTH 0 E NTR AL: 

Wisconsin 

10 

16 

14 

67,050 

2 

038 

iO 

18, (KM) 

W KHT North ( ientral: 
Iowa . . 

3 

3 

3 

6, 500 

138,(KK) 



2 

' (') 

1 15,500 

1 

Other States. 

6 

6 

» f) 

6 

24,068 

3 





’ Amoutit included in figures for “Other States/' to avohl dinelosiug the statlatles of any individual 
(ihurch, 

a !ri(‘ludes: New York, 2; Oldo, 2; and Illinois, 1. 
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Table — Chukch Expendititkes by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States liaving 3 or more clmrclies reporting] 



Total 

number 

.of 

churches 


EXPENDITURES 


GEOGRArHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors' 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 

and 

improve- 

ments 

United States 

91 

90 

$263, 722 

$96,659 

$16,090 

$19, 495 

New England: 







Massachusetts 

11 

11 

41, 536 

13,039 

4, 377 

1,354 

Rhode Island 

7 

7 

19,002 

8,054 

1, 286 

1, 267 

Middle Atlantic; 







Pennsylvania— 

49 

49 

163, 711 

62,376 

10, 091 

13, 317 

East North Central: 







Wisconsin 

16 

15 

10, 812 

5, 470 

261 

961 

WevST North Central: 







Iowa 

5 

3 

2,607 

16, 064 

1,800 


50 

Other States—.- 

5 

J5 

5,920 

72 

2, 546 


EipjENWT URKS— continued 


GEOUIlAI'inC DIVISION AND 

state 

Pay- 
ment on 
church 
debt, 
exclud- 
ing 

interest 

Other 

current 

ex- 

penses, 

includ- 

ing 

interest 

Local 

relief 

and 

charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

general 

hoad- 

quartons 

All 

other 

purposes 

United States 

$20, 321 

$65,668 

$3, 842 

$6, 164 

$6, 154 

$2, 602 

$26,747 

New England; 








Massachusetts - 

1,767 

10, 572 

1,363 

696 

016 1 

138 

7, 624 

Rhode Island 

100 

4, 624 

504 

468 

382 

597 

1,820 

Middle Atlantic; 








Pennsylvania* 

16, 599 

35, 185 

1,434 

3, 870 

3,858 

1,005 

15,370 

East North Central; 








Wisconsin** 

655 

1,754 

235 

229 

354 

173 

817 

West North Central: 








Towa ^ .... 


466 

10 

75 

147 

60 


Other States. — 

1,310 

3, 168 

296 

810 

797 

[ 

29 

1,116 


» Includes; New York, 2; Ohio, 2; and Illinois, 1. 
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Table 7'.— Ntjmbeb and Membekship of Chttbches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sundat Schools, by Conferences, 
1930 


CONFERENCE 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of mem- 
bers 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH EUmCES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH EDIFICES^ 

EXPENDITURES j 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

f 

j Scholars 

1 

Total ' 

91 

12,395 

87 

$2,043,250 

43 

$262,750 

90 

8263, 782 

86 

13, 337 

Eastern 

19 

3, 499 

19 

571,000 

12 

70,930 

19 1 

67, 421 

19 

3, 050 

rennsylvania 

72 

8,890 

68 

1,472,260 

31 

185,820 

71 

180,311 

GO 

10, 281 


HISTORY, DOCTRmE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

Among the features of the evangelistic movement in this country during 
the first decade of the nineteenth century was one that was distinctively Anuul- 
can— the camp meeting. The first one appears to have been conducted in eastern 
Kentucky in 1800 by a union of Methodists and Presbyterian fi. SubBcqucnUy 
the Presbyterians withdrew to a considerable degree, and the camp meeting 
became a special feature of Methodist revival work, particularly ihroiighf)ul 
the West and the South. So much attention was attracted to this institution 
that several accounts were printed in the Methodist magazines of England, 
and early in the nineteenth century an American named Lorenzo Dow went 
over to England and aroused in the hearts of several members of the W(^sleyan 
Connection a strong desire to have one in that country. Accordingly arrange- 
ments were made and one was held at Mow Cop, Staffordshire, on Sunday, 
May 31, 1807. So successful was this that other meetings followc‘d, and a larg(5 
number of converts wore organized into societies or classes. Wlnm they sought 
admission into the Wesleyan Cminoction, however, tliey wer(^ rcifused unlc^ss 
they would break oj(T all connection with the camp mccisting Methodists, tlui 
conference declaring the meetings highly improper and likely to bo productive 
of considerable mischief. A few persisted in holding them, and the immediate 
result was the expulsion from the Methodist body in June 1808 of Hugh Bourmq 
and in September 1810 of William Clowes, two of the loaders, who have always 
been considered the founders of tiio Primitivo Methodist Church. _ 

The meeting at Mow Cop is regarded as the real beginning of Pnmn.ivci 
Methodism, although the first socnety, or church, was organized in Murdi IHIO 
at Standley, and was composed of 10 converts, none of whom belong(‘d to any 
other church. The name “Primitive'' was oflicially assumed at a met^ting 
hold at 'Ihinsiall, England, in February 1812, in order to (iistinguish tlie mw 
societies which, up to that time, had been known as Camj) Meeting M(dhodlsts, 
from the original Methodist body, which later adoptccl the namc^ 

Ilic subsequent emigration of considerable numbers of members to Ann^rioa 
led to the formation of societies in various parts of the United fcliatc^s and Chrnada, 
the first misHionarics arriving in July 1829, wliilo Bourne liimRelf visited Am<^ri<^a 
in 1844. As the work exhmded tlireo confercnccB wore foruKsd - the Wt>stern, 
the Pennsylvania, and the kkstern. 

At the meeting of t!ie General Conference in KewamH-!, 111., in Hepfcembcr 
1925 a profioRal was mad(^, to imite the three conferences into one annual eon for- 
v.nco. This resulted in the union of the Pennsylvania and Wost<nui < 5 mif{‘,renceH, 
they Iiaving already vt)ied in favor of the union: but the hlasti'Yn (Jonference^ 
deferred action on the question until the General Conference nuteting in Heptem- 
her 3920. 


i TWi stattsinent, which Is HubsteiitliiU/ the same as that puhllnhtwl In vol If of the Uotwff muk non 
lloUlM, 1926, has Imon mM hy Rev. WlUiam B. Sharp, secretary of the Ocacml Oonferwmc of the f rlini; 
five Methodist Church In the United States of America, f^TOilalo, E. L. ami approtro<i hy hitn la Ite pUMitU 
ftirm. 
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DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

Tlio doctrine of the Primitive Methodist Church is essentially that of other 
branches of Methodism. It lays special emphasis on one triune God; the deity of 
Jesus Christ; the deity and personality of the Holy Spirit; the innocence, fall, and 
redemption of mankind; the necessity of repentance, justification by faith, 
regeneration, and sanctification producing holiness of heart and life; the resur- 
rection of the dead and the conscious future existence of all men; the general 
judgment and eternal rewards and punishments. 

In polity the church is very democratic. There is no centralization of authority. 
The General^ Conference is the legislative body and is composed of an equal 
number of ministerial and lay delegates elected by the several annual conferences 
on the basis of 1 each for every 300 members or fractional part thereof over 150. 
There is no distinction in this respect between male and female. Women are 
eligible to every office, including the regular ordained ministry. 

The annual conferences have general and district committees which attend to 
necessary business in the interim of the annual meetings. 

There are no bishops or district superintendents and there is no time limit 
for the pastorate. Each church is supplied with a pastor by the annual con- 
ference, usually by its “invitation.^^ A society meeting is called the first week 
in March, at which three ministers are designated as first, second, and third 
choice for pastor for the ensuing year beginning in May. If the first declines, 
the second is invited; if he declines, the third is invited; if he declines, another 
society meeting is called, and the same course pursued. When an invitation is 
accepted by a minister, the annual conference simply ratifies the agreement, 
“except for grave reasons.’^ The invitation is for 1 year, but may be renewed 
indefinitely. All uninvited ministers arc stationed by the annual conference, and 
no candidates for the ministry are received unless there are churches for them. 

WORK 

The general activities of the Primitive Methodist Church are under the care of 
committees elected by the conference. The home mission work is under the 
direction of conference missionary boards, the members of which are elected 
annually by the two conferences of the denomination. Each board has jurisdic- 
tion within the bounds of its own conference and reports to it annually. During 
the year 1 938 there were 14 missionaries employed, and contributions were reported 
to the amount of $18,400. 

The foreign mission work is under the care of a General Conference foreign 
missionary committee, composed of two representatives from each annual confer- 
ence, one minister and one layman, elected by the General Conference and hold- 
ing office for 4 years. 

In 1921 the General Conference began to centralize its foreign missionary 
activities in Guatemala, Central America. ^ A missionary was sent to open the 
work and it has grown with unexpected rapidity. The lieadquarters in the field 
are at Totonicapan, Quiche, Chichicastenango, and San Cristobal. There are 17 
outstations, with 4 paid missionaries, 4 paid native workers, and 12 volunteer 
native workers. 

11 le board of echuuition is elected quadrennially ])y thc> General Cotiference. 
11ie official dcuioniinational organ is the Primitive Methodist Journal, publisluxl 
monthly. 
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STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. A g(‘iieral 
summary of the statistics for the Methodist Episcopal Cliurch, Soutii, for the 
year 19^6 is presented in table I, which shows also the distribution of i.hese 
figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this denomination is conditional upon an acceptance of 
the Apostles’ Creed as the statement of faith, a promise of obedience to Cod's 
will and commamlments, and support of the church services and institutions. 


TABTilO OP STATISTICS BOR ChURCHES IN ITrbAN AND RlJHAD 

Territory, 1936 


IT KM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

CKRCENT or 
TOT A I. 

Urban 

Rural 

Cliurclies (local organimtions), nnnibor 

n, 454 

1, 710 

9, 735 

15.0 

85. 0 

Members, number-. - 

2, 0«1, GB3 

949, 426 

1, 112,267 

46. 1 

53.9 

Average membership per church - 

180 

552 

114 



Membership by sox: 




45. 8 


M ale 

794, 483 

303, 790 

430, 093 

54.2 

Female 

b 050, 854 

4H2, 325 

574, 529 

45.0 

54. 4 

Hex not reported . 

210, 340 

103.311 

107, 035 

49. 1 

50. 9 

Males por 100 feumles 

75. 2 

75, 4 

75.0 



Membership by age: 



103, 891 

45.3 


Under 13 years . - . 

189,988 

1, 5(U, 805 

86, 097 

51. 7 

13 years and over . .. 

712, 122 

849, 083 

45. 0 

54. 4 

Age not reported 

309, 8i)0 

ird,207 

158,683 

48.8 

51.2 

Percent under 13 years J 

10.8 

10.8 

10.9 



Church edifices, number - 

10,804 

1, 082 

9, 1H2 

15,5 

84. 5 

Value -number reporting - .. - 

10, 740 

1, 666 

9,074 

15.5 

84.5 

Amount reported.. 

$137. 507, 532 

$92, 893, 847 

$44,673,685 

67.0 

32. 4 

Constructod prior to 1930 , . 

$136, 080, 8B3 

$91, 608, 3H8 

$43, 472, 495 

67.8 

32.2 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1030 
Average value per church . ... 

$2,480,649 

$12,809 

$1, 285, 469 
$56, 759 

$1,201, too 

$4,923 

61,7 

48.3 

Debt* -number reporting ..... ..... ... . 

1, 260 

066 

601 

52. 5 

47.5 

Amount re]()or tod.. 

Number reporting ‘"no debt". . ... - . 

$13, (107, 264 

$11,906,096 

$1, 101,169 

91,5 

8.5 

4, 771 

581 

4, 190 

12.2 

87, 8 

Piireonago®, number-.-.,- ----- - — — 

7,199 

1,347 

1, 279 

5, H52 

18.7 

81.3 

Vahie'-iiumber reporting 

5,097 

1 3,818 

ifnl 

74,9 

Amount reported.., 

$17,752,052 

$7, m, WH 

' $9,828,944 

44. 6 

55, 4 

Expenditure® : 






( dmrehos reporting, number, , . . . . , „ — 

11. 300 

1,715 

9, 585 

15. 2 

84.8 

A mount reported. .. . 

$21,558,363 

$12, 852, 874 

$8, 705,489 

m, 6 

40, 4 

Pastors’ salaries ... 

$6,908,337 

$3,201,819 

$3, 76th 518 

45.9 

54. 1 

All other salaries .. ... . ... 

$1,080,065 

$1,268,990 

$411,059 

Y5. 5 

24. 5 

liepiurs and improvementH . „ -- 

$1,830,m)6 

$907, 533 

$928,563 

49, 4 

«).6 

Payment on church debt, exciuding 





intere,st; , . 

$1,894,058 

$1, 442, 162 

$451,896 

70. 1 

23.9 

All Other fiurrent expenses, including 



interoiit 

$3,487,108 

$2, 474, 836 

$1,012,332 

71.0 

29. 0 

bocal relief and eharlty, Red Dross, etc 

$750,368 

$464, 696 

$291,772 

61,4 

38.6 

Home missions ..... 

$364,274 

$241, 159 

$123,115 

66. 2 

XiH 

Foreign mteiomi . 

$336, 307 

$216,052 

$120,315 

64.1 

35.9 

T’o general head(iaarters fiir distribution 

$1,962,440 

$1,203,738 

$758,708 

61.3 

38.7 

A 11 other purposes 

Average expemilture per ehurch , 

$2, 274, 194 
$l,90H 

ii 

$84 1 ‘ill 
$908 

63. t) 

37, 0 


‘ on juonibor.ihip with ago clu?«iHicfttion reported. 
IKM 
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Tabl*b 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches m Urban and Eural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 

Urban 

Rural 

Sunday schools : 






Churches reporting, number 

9, 374 

1,612 

7, 762 

17. 2 

82.8 

Officers and teachers 

143, 132 

54, 758 

SS, 374 

38 3 

61.7 

Scholars 

1, 261, 966 

575, 152 

686, 814 

45. 6 

54 4 

Summer vacation Bible schools : 






Churches reporting, number 

2,119 

699 

1,420 

33 0 

67.0 

Officers and teachers 

19, 619 

8, 683 

10,936 

44 3 

55.7 

Scholars., 

131, 856 

60, 436 

71,420 

45.8 

54. 2 

Weekday religious schools; 






Churches reporting, number i 

272 

79 

193 

29 0 

71 0 

Officers and teachers - 

2,110 

603 

1, 507 

1 28. 6 

71. 4 

Scholars 

12. 666 

6, 227 

7, 428 

41.3 

53- 7 

Parochial schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

77 

15 

62 

(») 

(') 

Officers and teachers 

667 

199 

m 

29.8 

70. 2 

Scholars-.... ..... 

6,243 

1,878 

4, 365 

30. 1 

69.9 


* Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


Comparative data, 1906-36. -—Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Churches (local organizations), number 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent - 

Members, number - 

Increase ^ over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent-.- 

Average membership per church--- - 

Church edifices, number * — — 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported - 

Average value per church - 

1 >ebt— number reporting - 

Amount reported - 

Parsonages, number - — 

Value— number reporting - 

Amount reported - 

Expenditures; 

Churches reporting, number - 

A mount reported - . 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries . - 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest — 
All other current expenses, including interest. _ 

Local relief and charity, Rod Cross, etc 

Home missions - 

P'otelgn missions--- — 

To general headejuarters for distribution 

All other purposes, - 

Not olassifleal— ------ — - - - 

Average expenditure per church-- 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number— 

Officers and teaohers - 

Bcholars-.-^- 


1936 

1036 

lOlH 

1906 

11,454 

18, 096 

19, 184 

17,683 

~6, 642 

-1, 088 

1, 501 


-36.7 

-6.7 

8.6 


2,061*683 

2, 487, 694 

2,114,479 

1, 638, 480 

-426, 011 

373, 216 

475, 999 


-17. 1 

17.7 

29.1 

_ _ 

180 

137 

110 

93 

10,864 

16,682 

17, 251 

15,933 

10, 740 

16,443 

$161,986,430 

17, 133 

15, 859 

$137, 667, 632 

$62,428,433 

$37, 278,424 

$12, 809 

$9,851 

$3, 644 

$2,361 

1,266 

2, 168 

1,914 

1, 195 

$13,007,264 

$16,072,816 

$3, 849, 850 

$1,266,093 

7, 199 




61097 

5, 073 

5, 327 

4,566 

$17, 752, 062 

$24, 914,300 

$11,777,753 

$7,265,610 

U,300 

17, 798 

! 18, 761 


$21, 568, 363 

$41,651,160 

$17, 139, 398 


$6, 968, 337 
$1, 680, 066 
$1, 836, 096 


|$29, 809, 025 

$11,995,816 


$1,894, 068 
$3, 487, 168 
$766, 368 
$384, 274 



$335, 367 

[$11, 168,643 

$5, 134,562 


$1, 962, 446 
$2, 274, 194 

j 



$672,982 
$2, 340 

$9,020 

$914 


$1,908 


9, 374 

16,526 

16,308 

13,846 

143, 132 

166, 752 

162, 177 

113,328 

1,261,966 

1,802,464 

1,688, 559 

1,040, 160 


• A minus sign ( ») denotes decrease. 
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State tables* — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the 
number and membership of the churches classified according to their location in 
urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. 
Table 4 gives the number and membership of the churches for the four census 
years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as ‘hinder 13 
years of age” and ‘T3 years of age and over.” Table 5 shows the value of churches 
and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices for 1936. Table G 
presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current expenses, 
improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the financial 
statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 5 and 6 is 
limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value and 
expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each conference in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, the more important statistical data for 1936 shown 
by States in the preceding tables, including number of churches, membershi]:), 
value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 

Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory,' Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GKOGEAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

NUMBER OF CHURCHES 

NUMBER or MEMBERS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

United States 

11,464 

1,719 

9,736 

2, 061,683 

049,426 

hU2, 267 

Middle Atlantic: 







Pennsylvania 

7 


7 

005 


006 

East North Central: 







Indiana - - 

1 

1 


230 

230 


Illinois 

08 

G 

02 

6, 830 

1,400 

4. 340 

West North Central: 







Iowa - - 

1 


1 

35 


35 

Missouri - 

024 

103 

621 

107,714 

40, 070 

58, 035 

Nebraska - — 


- . . 

2 

138 


138 

Kansas - 

3 

1 

2 

504 

231 

273 

South Atlantic: 







Maryland-,..-.. 

103 

20 

83 

15,230 

0. 003 

8, 573 

district of Columbia 

f) 

6 


5, 870 

5, 870 


Virginia 

I, on 

138 

873 

180, 021 

80, 578 

100, 043 

West Virginia 

364 

31 

323 

40,22t 

10, 524 

20, 700 

North Carolina. 

1,035 

163 

882 

207, 875 

01,2,33 

no, 042 

South Carolina..,., 

418 

81 

337 

01, r>M 

42, 207 

40, 217 

Ooorgia... 

1,078 

100 

m 

201, 247 

03, 203 

107, 084 

Florida 

328 

80 

230 

57, 523 

35, 002 

22, 521 

East South Central: 







Kontucky 

724 

80 

044 

00, 371 

31,800 

07, 475 

Tonnessoo--. . 

800 

151 

730 

100,051 

70, 7H7 

HI, HH 

Alabama ....... 

885 

110 

700 

155,410 

70, 187 

85, 2;^o 

Mississippi 

761 

68 

003 

107, 245 

32,012 

75, 233 

West South Central: 







ArlvaiiBJiS ..... 

763 

75 

078 

114,021 

45, Hf.5 

(iO, 050 

Tmuisiana., 

268 

53 

205 

m, 250 

30, HK8 

22, 371 

Oklaboma. 

331 

50 

281 

05,048 

30. 250 

20, 008 

Texas.- ... .. 

1,608 

272 

1, 320 

335, 730 

174, iioo 

101,433 

Mountain: 







Montana ... ... 

7 

2 

5 

4H2 

120 

i 302 

I(laho« 

4 


4 

254 


254 

Colorado--,,., 

17 

6 

12 

2,730 

"uoo 

037 

New Mexico.... 

80 

10 

04 

10, 225 

4,007 

5,318 

Ariwma.... 

36 

10 

25 

4, H73 

3, 286 

1, 588 

PAtTiric: 







Washington 

2 ; 

2 

** « 

448 

448 


Oregon.., 

11 

6 

0 

1,490 

727 

* ^^13 

Oaufornhu 

70 

36 

3i 

18, 141 

13,874 

4,207 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 — 
Continued 




MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

i 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

AND STATE 

i 

Male 

Female 

t 

Sex not 
[ reported 

Males 
per 100 
females 

1 

Churches 

reporting 

Ofi5.cers 

and 

' teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

1 

794,483 

1,056.854 

210, 346 

75.2 

! 9, 374 

143, 132 

1,261,966 

Middle Atlantic: 



1 





Pennsylvania 

242 

363 


66.7 

7 

61 

383 

East North Central: 








Indiana 

95 

135 


70.4 

1 

25 

175 

Illinois 

2,345 

3,091 

600 

69 4 

60 

586 

3, 903 

West North Central: 


i 






Iowa 

16 

19 


0) 

69.2 

1 

I 

24 

Missouri 

40, 060 

57,911 

9,743 

560 

7,942 1 

66, 556 

Nebraska 

52 

86 

0) 

2 

16 1 

108 

Kansas 

221 

283 


78 1 

3 

72 

215 

South Atlantic: 





Maryland 

5,778 

i 8,584 

874 

67.3 

97 

1,371 

11, 559 

District of Columbia 

720 

906 

4,253 

79.5 

5 

287 

3, 378 

Virginia 

71, 152 

95, 652 

22,817 

74.4 

851 

13, 975 

133, 636 

West Virginia 

17, 606 

24, 323 

4,295 

72 4 

306 

4, 118 

40,057 

North Carolina 

78, 300 

98,934 1 

30,641 

79,1 

882 

13, 461 

140, 966 

South Carolina 

35,975 

43,370 

12,169 

82.9 

357 

6, 240 

57, 791 

Georgia - 

78, 991 

102,848 

19,408 

76.8 

787 

12, 179 

108, 322 

Florida - 

22,540 

30, 877 

4,106 

73.0 

260 

4, 650 

37, 955 

East South Central: 






7, 466 

60, 234 

Kentucky 

36,627 

49, 783 

12,961 

73. 6 

581 

I'onnosseo 

63, 672 

86,411 

11,868 

74.6 

739 

11, 123 

99, 632 

Alabama 

59,708 

74, 296 

21,322 

80.5 

655 

9,890 

81,451 

Mississippi 

40,987 

50, 482 

16, 776 

81.2 

624 

6,840 

60, 629 

West South Central: 







74, 683 

Arkansas 

43,977 

62, 396 

8, 652 

70.6 

658 

8,805 

1 .Louisiana..- 

18,876 1 

25,329 

9,064 

74.6 

207 

3,299 

27,066 

Oklahoma. 

25, 977 

36, 188 1 

3,783 

71.8 

291 

4,692 

39,375 

Texas 

130, 634 

185, 454 

13, 661 

73.7 

1, 360 

23,168 

198, 637 

Mountain: 






60 ' 

, . 386 

IVTotiI ana_-. 

143 

339 


42.2 

7 

Idaho _ .. 

121 

130 

1 

95.4 

4 

36', 

313 

Colorado^.. 

966 

1,677 

194 

61.2 

16 

189 

1, 388 

Now Mexico - 

3, 261 

1 4,770 

2, 194 

68.4 

64 

937 

7, 321 

Arizona 

1, 673 

1,967 

1, 333 

80.0 

32 

404 

3,971 

Pacific: 






41 

1 

334 

Wflahingf-on 

172 

276 


02.3 

2 

Oregon __ _ 

586 

i 904 


64.8 

10 

129 

1,007 

Oalilornia 

7, 218 

10, 171 

752 

71.0 

65 

1, 176 

j 10, 621 


i Ratio not shown where ncimbor of females is less than 100. 


275111 9 - 41—25 
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Tablk 4, -NuMBiiiR AND Mjbmbership OF Churches, 1906 TO i936, AND Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936 , by States 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

NUMBER OF CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

1936 

19126 

United States 

11, 464 

18,096 

19, 184 

17,683 

2,081,083 

2, 487, 094 

Middle Atlantic: 







Pennsylvania— 

7 

7 

16 

14 

605 

513 

East North Central: 







Indiana- 

1 

1 

2 

8 

230 

395 

Illinois 

f>8 

92 

104 

II4 

5, 830 

6, 201 

West North Central: 







Iowa - 

1 

2 

2 

7 

35 

200 

Missouri — 

f>21 

9r>:{ 

1, 114 

1, 170 

107,714 

120, 334 

Nebraska 

2 

‘2 

3 

3 

138 

181 

Kansas 

a 

8 

23 

43 

504 

1, 281 

South Atlantic. 







Maryland - - 

loa 

14 n 

165 

162 

16,230 ' 

17,010 

District of Columbia _ — 

6 

7 

7 

7 

5,879 

0, 300 

Virginia I. 

1,011 

1,588 

1, 504 

1,501 

I89,0iJi 1 

237, 003 

West Virginia — 

054 

073 

087 

572 

46,224 1 

65, 058 

North Carolina 

(,005 

1,004 

827 

J, 001 

1, 522 

207,875 

240,910 

South Carolina 

418 

861 

790 

01,514 

136, 129 

Georgia — 

1,078 

1,020 

1, 005 

1, 544 

201,247 

249, 722 

Florida 

328 

665 

690 

474 

67,623 

74, 242 

East South Central; 







Kentucky 

724 

3,043 

1,084 

1, 038 

09,371 

120,458 

Tennessee 

890 

1, 465 

1, 618 

1, 406 

100, 961 

180,830 
107, 210 

Alabama 

885 

3,422 

1,500 

1,306 

165,410 

Afississippi 

751 

1, 160 

1, 164 

1, 105 

107, 246 

134, 573 

West South Central: 







Arkansas - - — 

753 

3,004 

3, 205 

1,075 

114, 024 

123, 070 

Louisiana 

258 

401 

402 

370 

f>3, 260 

60. 882 

Oklahoma 

331 

678 

710 

073 

05, 048 

75, 771 

Texas-- - - 

1, 598 

2, 609 

2, 785 

2,341 

335, 730 

380, 463 

Mountain: 







M ontana 

7 

14 

10 

23 

482 

803 

Idaho 

4 

8 

16 

12 

264 

370 

Colorado - 

17 

30 

10 

16 

2, 730 

2, 787 

New Mexico - 

HO 

10 1 

114 

48 

10, 226 

8, 848 

Arizona — .. . 

35 

38 

22 

10 

4, 873 

4, 200 

Pacific: 







Washington-.--™ — - ... 

2 

4 

9 

14 

44H 

504 

Oregon.-™ — 

n 

23 

30 

42 

1, 4m) 

2, 403 

California 

70 

lOl 

U8 

127 

18, HI 

17, 521 



- . 
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Table 4. — Numbek anp Membekship op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States — Continued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATR 

NUMBER OF MEM- 
BERS— Continued 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 1936 

1916 

1906 

1 Under 13 
years 

13 years 
and over 

Age not 
reported 

Percent 
under 13 * 

United States 

2,114,479 

1,888,480 

189,988 

1,561,805 

309,890 

10 8 

Middle Atlantic- 







Pennsylvania 

811 

806 

17 

588 


2 8 

East North Central: 







Indiana - 

428 

818 

7 

223 


3.0 

Illinois - 

7, 328 

7, 198 

705 

3, 945 

1, 186 

15.2 

West North Central: 







Iowa 

116 

562 


35 



Missouri 

133,756 

112,058 

7,264 

87, 755 

12, 695 

7 6 

Nebraska 

184 

181 

1 

137 


. 7 

Kansas 

1,795 

2, 332 

101 

403 


20.0 

South Atlantic: 





Maryland 

15, 751 

12, 642 

949 

13, 312 

975 

6.7 

District of Columbia ! 

2,666 

1,922 

28 

1,598 

4, 253 

1.7 

Virginia i 

202, 648 

167, 354 

14, 442 

142, 137 

33,042 

9 2 

West Virginia 

53,020 

36, 632 

3,663 

36, 333 

6,228 

9 2 

North Carolina ! 

199, 764 

151,808 

19,836 

150, 582 

37,457 

11.6 

South Carolina ! 

105, 306 

84, 266 

9,326 

66,739 

15,449 

12.3 

Georgia 

219, 756 

178,307 

19, 502 

154, 371 

27,374 

n 2 

Florida 

51, 506 

32, 330 

4,485 

45, 043 

7,995 

9. 1 

East South Central: 







Kentucky 

114,796 

99, 355 

7,216 

73, 311 

18,844 

9.0 

Tennessee 

167, 270 

140,308 

14,351 

121, 748 

24,852 

10.5 

Alabama 

107,938 

126, 702 

16, 593 

no, 381 

28,442 

13.1 

Mississippi 

114, 469 

94,845 

10,308 

73, 408 

23, 629 

12.3 

WEST South Central: 







Arkansas - 

110, 993 

81, 099 

11, 123 

90, 833 

12,968 

10.9 

T^ouisiana 

38,940 

31,639 

5,329 

36, 996 

10,934 

12.6 

Oklahoma 

60,263 

40,473 

6, 820 

49, 913 

9,216 

12.0 

Texas 

316, 812 

225,431 

34, 403 

271, 764 

29,672 

11.2 

Mountain; 







‘MToniAna -- 

1,258 

1,068 

63 

429 


11.0 

Idaho 

680 

603 

30 

169 

55 

16,1 

C’yolorado 

1,858 

1,466 

230 

2, 207 

299 

9.4 

Now Mexico 

7, 120 

2,882 

773 

6, 520 

2,932 

10.6 

Arizona 

1,930 

682 

400 

3,913 

560 

9,3 

Pacific; 







Wa^^hington 

620 

718 

83 

365 


18.6 

Oregon - 

2,615 

2, 272 

93 

1, 272 

125 

6.8 

California 

12, 176 

10, 222 

1, 867 

15, 375 

909 

10.8 


' lifusod on inoTuborsliir) with age olasaiflcation reported. 
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Table 5. — Value op Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt bt States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


r.EOaRAI’HIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of church 
edifices 

VALUE OP CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PAR- 
SONAGES 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

; Churches re- 
j porting 

Amount 

United States 

11,464 

10, 864 

10,740 

$137,667,632 

1,266 

$18, 007, 264 

6,097 

$17, 752, 062 

M iDDLE Atlantic, 










7 

7 

7 

34,200 



2 

(0 

East North Centr vl. 







Illinois 

08 

07 

06 

220,050 

3 

15, 060 

32 

43, 800 

West North Central: 









Missouri 

024 

GU 

601 

8, 813,921 

70 

810,282 

307 

899, 400 

Kansas 

3 

3 

3 

18, 500 

1 

800 

2 

0) 

South Atlantic: 









Maryland - 

103 

102 

101 

1, 834, 960 

24 

240, 569 

48 

294, 060 

District of Ooluinbiu 

f) 

5 

5 

962,000 

2 

61,000 

4 

63, 600 

Virginia 

1,011 

977 

957 

13, 220, 487 

139 

1,183,771 

420 

2, 100,980 

West Virginia 

364 

307 

303 

3, 312, 000 

30 j 

249,980 i 

III 

m. 000 

North Carolina, 

1, 036 

1,017 

1, (K)8 

10,073,940 

94 

1,638,849 1 

379 

1,871,950 

South Carolina 

418 

401 

390 

6, 144, 9-13 

47 

411,132 

192 

809, 101 

Georgia 

1,078 

1,063 

1,030 

10,006,019 

04 i 

621,414 

420 

1,391,350 

Florida 

328 

312 

312 

4, 670, 360 

45 

434,420 

102 

069, 000 

East South Central: 









Kentucky - — 

724 

099 

087 

0, 490, 050 

50 

415,023 

270 

905, 925 

Tennessee 

81K) 

863 

844 

11,035,750 

108 

1,511,302 

392 

1,203,770 

Alabama ,, 

886 

836 

835 

9, 228, 625 

97 

822, 536 

373 

1,214,598 

Mississippi 

761 

725 

719 

5,055,604 

02 

419, 198 

279 

841,900 

West South Central: 









Arkansas 

763 

680 

070 

5, 483, 070 

72 

526, 7‘.K) 

345 

740,050 

Ijouislana - , . , - 

268 

263 

240 

3, 03H, 236 

24 

210, 860 

111 

420, 150 

Oldahoina.. 

331 

294 

285 

5, 263, 761 

45 

529, 489 

204 

475, 225 

Texas.™,. - ... 

1,698 

i,4(U 

1, 401 

22, 879,944 

232 

2,850,837 

802 

2, 080, 558 

Mountain: 









Montana 

7 

7 

7 

30, 200 

1 

200 

5 

9. 500 

Idaho, 

4 

3 

3 

17,(K)0 



3 

3, 200 

Colorado i 

17 1 

10 

10 

202,200 1 

'""4 

15,324 

14 

35, IKK) 

Now Mexico — 1 

80 

58 

58 

710,150 i 

9 

24,050 

«) 

104, 345 

Arizona, , 

1 

36 

31 

31 

065, 460 

0 

35, 105 

25 

09, 150 

Pacific: 









Orepn 

11 

11 

11 

171,000 

5 

5, 000 

10 

27, 000 

California 

70 

00 

00 

2, 370, 926 

20 

148, OHH 

55 

181,760 

Other Stales, 

0 

6 

* 0 

54, 200 



5 

31.500 











» A mount included In figures for “Other States/' to avoid <Usclosing tlu' HtatlstlCH of any indlvidiml eliureh. 
* hudiuh’s: Indiana, 1; Iowa, 1; Nebraska, 2; and Washington, 2, 
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Table 6 . — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States haying 3 or more churches reporting] 



1 T otal 



EXPENDITURES 


GEOGRArniC DIVISION AND STATE 

number of 
churches 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors^ 

salaries 

! All other 
salaries 

Repairs and 
improve- 
ments 

United States 

11,464 

11,300 

$21,558,363 

$0,968,837 

$1,680,065 

$1,836,096 

Middle Atlantic: 







Pennsylvania 

7 

7 

2,363 

1, 555 


144 

East North Central: 







Illinois 

68 

63 

44, 993 

18, 672 

1,895 

4, 290 

West North Central: 







Missouri 

624 

612 

1, 165, 451 

396,920 

99, 338 

92,350 

Kansas 

3 

3 

4, 954 

2,135 

217 

797 

South Atlantic: 







Maryland 

103 

102 

241, 430 

85, 616 

12, 786 

23, 044 

District of Columbia 

5 

5 

122, 494 

18, 700 

18, 776 

10, 814 

Virginia 

1, 011 

1,001 

2, 042, 329 

608,033 

154, 953 

149, 399 

West Virginia 

354 

349 

629, 186 

177, 702 

33, 903 

44, 127 

North Carolina 

1,035 

1,027 

2. 314, 397 

659, 923 

151, 083 

190, 414 

South Carolina 

418 

414 

845, 006 

276, 220 

67, 949 

68, 684 

Georgia. 

1, 078 

1, 062 

1, 776, 556 

590, 274 

129, 754 

143, 691 
62, 261 

Florida - 

328 

324 

790, 281 

267, 868 

54,495 

East South Central- 







Kentucky 

724 

719 

969, 819 

351, 049 

61, 163 

90, 526 

Tennessee 

890 

885 

1, 630, 414 

480, 286 
458,860 

121, 531 

130,888 

Alabama 

885 

866 

1, 339, 957 

109, 390 

163, 240 

Mississippi 

751 

739 

950, 142 

347, 762 

55, 825 

104, 427 

West South Central: 







Arkansas 

753 

744 

1, 036, 913 

352,251 

193,368 

71, 016 

78, 117 

Louisiana 

258 

253 

592, 394 

55, 654 

35, 672 

Oklahoma 

! 331 

327 

750,463 

251, 791 

73, 695 

61, 240 
337, 115 

Texas 

1 3, 598 

1, 573 

3, 873, 172 

1,239,099 

354, 149 

Mountain: 







Montana 

7 

7 

4,779 

2,757 

192 

707 

Colorado 

17 

17 

36, 257 

13,255 

3, 655 

6,910 

New Mexico 

80 

79 

129, 929 

49, 616 

8, 435 

11, 402 

Arizona 

35 

34 

68, 093 

25, 092 

7,485 

6,489 

X^ACiFic: 







Oregon 

11 

10 

19, 344 

8,380 

1, 338 

3, 173 
14,863 

California 

70 

70 1 

266, 038 

86, 644 

31, 174 

Other States 

10 

*8 

11,210 

4,509 

204 

1,312 


» Includes; Indiana, 1; Iowa, 1; Nebraska, 2; Idaho, 2; and Washington, 2. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 

(Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reportlngl 


EXPENDiTUREs—continued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local re- 
lief and 
charity 

Horae 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To general 
head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

ITnited States 

$1,894,068 

$8,487, 168 

$766,368 

$364,274 

$336, 807 

$1,962,440 

$2,274,191 

Middle Atlantic: 

Pennsylvania 


101 

10 

54 

57 

166 

277 

East North Central: 








Illinois 

4, 380 

5,003 

1,744 

796 

612 

2,584 

5,118 

West North Central: 



1 





Missouri 

64,436 

206,430 

69,378 

14, 290 

1,% 341 

91,482 

117, 478 

Kansas 

1, 170 

300 

40 

20 

219 

66 

South Atlantic: 


Maryland.--. 

29,048 

41, 727 

3,658 

275 

2, 806 

26,076 

16, 394 

District of Columbia 

3,215 

50,891 

1,600 

1,230 

1, 260 
47, 810 

7, 231 

10,887 

Virginia 

163, 742 

334, 997 

69,407 

38, 621 

214, 769 

260, 698 

West Virginia 

78, 285 

69, 165 

19, 584 

7,128 

8, 205 

48, 519 

42, 568 

North Carolina 

196, 723 

386,989 

63,038 

45, 672 

32, 007 

251,611 

330, 847 

South Carolina 

60, 865 

123, 954 

21,271 
85, 626 

11,924 

1.5, 220 

06, 233 

103, 695 

Georgia 

168, 409 

251, 107 

33, 618 

39,037 

164, 492 

179, 049 

Florida 

64, 786 

128, 318 

28,957 

9, 383 

10, 948 

80,203 

83, 062 

East South Central: 








Kentucky 

40, 195 

163,883 

33,304 

17, 545 

16, 252 

93, 567 

96, 335 

Tonnossoo 

181, 112 

276, 278 

68,784 

29, 824 

25. 880 

149, 720 

166,111 

Alabama 

115,344 

176,488 

48,400 

16, 908 

16, 563 

110, 087 

124, 068 

Mississippi.... 

64, 709 

137, 755 

38,900 

15, 257 

14,333 

81,756 

89,418 

West South Central: 








Arkansas 

123, (530 

107, 023 

35,487 

10, 61X) 

14, 505 

92, 722 

90, 872 

Louisiana 

56,428 

84, 799 

22, 545 

2,3, io:j 

8, 870 

45, 007 

66, 939 

Oklahoma. 

66, 722 

127, 490 

21, 507 

13, 634 

10, 362 

44, 662 
310, 969 

79, 270 

Texas 

386, 653 

001, 190 

108, 270 

67, 950 

49, 149 

349, 622 

Mountain: 








Montana 

75 

321 

05 

50 

10 

314 

258 

Colorado - - 

600 

4, 3H3 

900 

23(5 

261 

1,823 

4, 225 

Now Mexico.....--..-.- 

14, 600 

21,994 
13, 052 

4,488 

1, 628 

2,086 

H, 886 

6, 794 

Arizona. 

2,200 

1, 515 

W 

357 

5, 528 

6, 276 

Pacific: 








Oregon... ...... 

1, 775 

1,871 

597 

241 

257 

1,040 

672 

California 

12, 137 

1 48, 990 

1 

6,483 

j 4, 024 

4,034 

22,337 

35, 352 

Other States. 


j 1, 190 

513 

140 

236 

1,444 

1, 653 
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Table 7. — Number and Membership op Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Conferences, 
1936 



o 

to „ 

Xi S 

i 

a 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES j 

1 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

CONFERENCE 

S'o 

a.a 

o 

*S 

o 

Eh 

Number ol 
bers 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

Total 

U,464 

2,061, 683 

10.740 

$137,567,632 

1.266 

$13,007,264 

11,300 

$21,558,363 

9,374 

1,261. 966 

Alabama 

428 

63,643 

410 

3, 482, 330 

43 

215,921 

416 

474,616 

~271 

28, 608 

Arizona 

27 

4,391 

24 

526, 800 

1 

6 

35, 106 

26 

64,223 

20 

3, 508 

Baltimore..^ 

497 

78,813 

472 

f 71 

567, 876 

490 

998,338 

428 

59, 351 

California Oriental 

Mission 

Central Texas 

4 

368 

407 
77, 657 

2 

341 

[ » 6,936,070 
^ 5,172,260 

i- 

61 

819, 757 

4 ' 

361 

4,330 
837, 418 

4 

324 

180 
44, 167 

Florida 

264 

47,598 

256 

4, 123, 706 

43 

431,776 

261 

721,825 

228 

32, 993 

Holston 

562 

87,221 

516 

6,299,343 

63 

862, 700 

555 

871,246 

463 

69, 825 

Illinois 

68 

5, 836 

66 

220, 050 

3 

16, 650 

63 

44,993 

60 

3, 903 

Indian Mission 

37 

1,366 

26 

32, 271 

1 

294 

37 

5, 174 

32 

877 

Kentucky 

220 

30, 808 

214 

2,201, 100 

20 

69, 938 

218 

350, 349 

191 

20, 440 

Latin Mission 

5 

527 

4 

38,000 



5 

4,709 

5 

520 

Little Rock 

326 

63,427 

299 

2,612,870 

25 

287, 668 

325 

462, 037 

265 

32, 269 

Louisiana 

258 

63,259 

246 

3,038,235 

24 

210,850 

253 

592, 394 

208 

27, 284 

Louisville 

398 

52, 232 

374 

3,312,675 

21 

239,333 

396 

462, 677 

294 

29, 072 

Memphis 

382 

68,025 

366 

3,959, 681 

49 

616,901 

381 

713, 426 

323 

38, 694 

Mississippi 

309 

49,400 

297 

2,207,850 

23 

232, 734 

301 

421,369 

326,000 

206 

22,661 

Missouri 

264 

40, 663 

256 

2,858,346 

16 

319, 764 

260 

229 

22, 628 

New Mexico 

115 

19, 032 

90 

1,466,660 

23 

75, 102 

115 

261, 537 

96 

12, 263 
67,299 

North Alabama 

517 

101, 285 

478 

6,160,939 

67 

609,264 

609 

929,847 

412 

North Arkansas 

427 

01, 497 

377 

2,970,800 

47 

238, 222 

419 

574,876 

393 

42,414 

North Carolina 

571 

104,979 

557 

6,900,737 

37 

268,706 

669 

1,088, 668 

502 

65, 103 

North Georgia 

630 

122, 418 

607 

6,331,276 

37 

261,289 

624 

1, 081, 463 

479 

68,018 

North Mississippi 

442 

57, 845 

422 

2,847,654 

39 

186,464 

438 

527, 773 

318 

27,068 

North Texas 

276 

70,287 

266 

4,768,370 

31 

486,466 

271 

700, 260 

235 

42, 122 

Northwest... 

24 

2, 074 

23 

256, 700 

6 

5,200 

21 

30, 263 

23 

2,040 

Northwest Texas 

296 

52, 692 

242 

2,672,776 

41 

168,634 

289, 

566, 623 

241 

32,092 

Oklahoma 

283 

63,400 

250 

6,141,680 

44 

629, 195 

279! 

731,319 

249 

37, 663 

Pacific 

03 

17, 469 

62 

2,358,909 

20 

148,088 

63 

269,714 

629,056 

58 

9,951 

8t. Louis.-.. 

180 

36,961 

167 

3,766,825 

: 36 

281, 144 

174 

164 

24,788 

South Carolina.. 

178 

34, 624 

173 

1,700,800 

17 

58,775 

177 

307,014 

142 

20,420 

South Georgia 

438 

77,804 

420 

! 4,180,850 

26 

259, 525 

428 

686,507 

298 

39,368 

Southwest Missouri.. 

187 

30,984 

186 

I 2,221,660 

1 3,818,193 

27 

246, 184 

184 

318,204 

174 

19,667 

Tennesvsce 

337 

62,368 

321 

29 

384,400 

334 

655,095 

286 

; 35,641 

Texas - 

381 

80, 786 

366 

! 6, 169, 567 

45 

970, 532 

377 

1,046,099 

309 

45,655 

Texas Mexican 

' 20 

1,869 

20 

77, 400 


19 

16,588 

19 

l.COil 

Upper South Carolina 
Virginia 

240 

66,890 

217 

3,444, 143 

30 

362, 357 

237 

637,991 

216 

37,371 

479 

113,062 

458 

8,202,787 

91 

892, 172 

478 

1,208, 179 

4U 

73,311 

West Texas 

232 

45,430 

211 

8,496,872 

43 

363,270 

230 

621,749 

199 

28,841 

Western Mexican .... 

26 

2,169 

22 

180,975 


26 

12,904 

22 

1,965 

Western North Caro- 
lina... — 

467 

103, 104 

461 

9, 173,203 

57 

1,270,143 

461 

1,225,992 

383 

75,941 

Western Virginia. 

230 

20,921 

196 

2,338,600 

16 

347,025 

227 

338,348 

200 

23, 696 


« Amoimt for (Iftllfornfa Oriental Mission Oonferonce eomblneci with figures for KaftiWore (^oriferenoe, 
to avoid disclosing the statistics of acy Individual church. 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The early history of Methodism in America was closely identified with slave- 
holding sections. The southern colonies furnished the majority of the young men 
who entered the ministry of the church during the Revolutionary War, and out of 
approximately 15,000 members of the Methodist societies in 1783, only about 
2,000 resided in what, in later years, were known as the “free States.'^ All the 
conferences between 1776 and 1808 were held either in Baltimore or in that 
region, and six out of the nine bishops elected previous to 1844 had been natives of 
slaveholding States. Nevertheless, the Mctliodist preachers of the time were, 
with practical unanimity, opposed to human bondage. 

The “Christmas Conference” of 1784, which organized the scattered congrega- 
tions into the Methodist Episcopal Church, enacted a specific rule which required 
all slaveholding members, under penalty of expulsion for noncompliancx^, to eman- 
cii)ate their slaves; but it stirred up so much strife, and proved to be so impractica- 
ble of execution, that in less than 6 months it was suspended. After various and 
somewhat conflicting measures had * been adopted, the Ceneral Conference of 
1808 provided that thereafter each annual conference should deal with the whole 
matter according to its own judgment. In 1816 this provision was modified by 
another statute which remained in force until 1844, to the effect that no slavti- 
holder should be appointed to any official position iri the churcli, if the EtaD^ iu 
which he lived made it possible for him to liberate his slaves. Tdiis compromise 
proceeded upon the supposition that, wdule slavery was an evil to be mitigated in 
every possible way, it 'was not necessarily a sin. 

In 1844 a new issue was raised. Bishop James 0. Andn^w, of Goorgijq a man 
of high Christian character and “eminent beyond alniost any living itu'uister for 
the interest that ho had taken in the welfare of the slaves,” became by inheritances 
and by mairiage a nominal slaveholder. Under the laws of Georgia, it was not 
possible for him or his wife to free their slaves. He was therefore cxtuupf, as s<*,<)r(5S 
of other southern rniriisttirs wore, from the oporatioti of tho law of 1816. In the 
General Conference of 1844, held iu Now York, a preamble and resoluti(»n wens 
adopted calling attention to tlie embarrassment which woidd result from (Jus 
connection with slavery in tho bishop’s exercise of his office as an itinerant general 
superintendent, and declaring it “ih(i sense of this (kmeral Confenuicxb that he 
desist from the exercise of his office so long as this impediment nunains.” TJie 
southern delegates resented this action, which virtually d(q)ose(l him froui the 
ei)iscopacy, and entered a protest against it. TTiey said tliat if Bisliop Andn^w 
had violated any law of the church they did not object to his being put upon trial 
for the offense; I>ut they did object to his deposition by mere majority vo(;o, and 
without any specific allegation based \ipon the law of the church being brought 
against him. {Such action tliey regarded as a flagrant violation of tlu^ constitution 
of the church, according to which, as tlicy inti^rpreted it, tho episcopacy was not 
a mere office subject to tho control of an omnipotent General (Conference, l>ut a 
coordinate and independent branch of the church govern numt. The n^sult was 
that after long debate, conducted for the most part in an admirably Ghri.stian 
spirit, a provisional plati of separation was adopted, to becom<!i elhndJve whenever 
tile southern confereiuujs should deem it mnsessary. A couventioti of nqu'csenia" 
fives from the southern coiiferonces was held at Louisville, Ky., and on May 17, 
1815, by an almost unanimous vote, tho plan of separation was approved, anil (Ju* 
annual conferences in the Blaveholdiug fttaUm were erected into a distinct ec(!l(»- 
Hiastical connection, separate from (Jie jurisdiction of the (hmera! (huiferom-o of 
the Methodist Episcopal Ghureh, the name chosen for the new body bedng ilie 
Metho<li.st Episcopal Ghureh, Houth. Its first General Gouference was hehl at 
Petersburg, Va., in 384(1. 

Although the Gen(n*al Conference of 1844 had adopted tlie provisional plan of 
separation, many north(‘rn leaders in the church, including some <if tlume who 
had voted for it, regretted tlu^ acHon taken, and declar<id tlie plan unaoimUiniional 
and void. Furtherimu’e, tlie part of the plan relating to tile ilivision of the 
profierty of the Book (hmci^rn.. while receiving a majority of vof.es in the. annual 
(conferences, failed to obtain the requisite three-fourths reepured h.y the eoimti" 
tnUon of chureJi; and in the (Umeral Conference of 184H, hehl at PiUsburgh, 

» 'ClilM .‘itatcmwit, which b Kub«tfttttlally the mano a/i that publDImrl hi vcL 11 of tho on IhJIrloiis 

BoUte, 192ft, hwhwaiwvlwahy Dr* H. B.Trliahle,(ltma,<hitidDrBchool.i(}CThcd«>cy, Knuiry University 
}‘Jmory Univ(v.^lty, Ua., ainl aprirovcU hy him In ffii proficrU form. 
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Pa., tlie entire plan was repudiated and declared null and void. A fraternal 
delegate from the South was denied reception, the conference stating that it did 
‘'not consider^ it proper, at present, to enter into fraternal relations with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South.” Suits were finally decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States declaring the plan valid and binding in all its parts. 

The southern church began with 2 bishops, Joshua Soule and James O. Andrew, 
and 16 annual conferences. In 1846 there were 1,519 traveling preachers, 2,833 
local preachers, 327,284 white members, 124,961 Negro members, and 2,972 
Indian members, or a total of 459,569. The growth was rapid, and w'hen the Civil 
War began the membership had increased to 757,205, including 207,776 Negroes. 

The Civil War of 1860-65 wrought havoc. Hundreds of church buildings were 
burned or dismantled, college buildings were abandoned, and the endowments 
were swept away. During the war the annual conferences met irregularly or in 
fragments; the General Conference of 1862 was not held; and the whole order of 
the itinerancy was interrupted. Many of the most liberal supporters of the church 
and its institutions were reduced to abject want; the publishing house was seized 
for a United States printing office, and the church press was silent. The mission- 
aries in China were cut off from their home board and would have suffered much 
but for the fact that the treasurer of the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church endorsed the drafts for their support. By 1866 the membership 
had been reduced to 511,161, showing a loss of 246,044. ThrecHourths of the 
Negro members had joined either the African Methodist churches or the Meth- 
odist hipiscopal Church, whose representatives were to be found everywhere 
throughout the South. The remainder formed, in 1870, an independent organ- 
ization, the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, cooperating in that organization. 

In spite of these facts the work of reconstruction was begun at once. At the 
General Conference of 1866 changes w^ere made in regard to lay representation 
in annual and general conferences, the probationary system, class meetings, and 
the itinerancy. In 1874, the first fraternal delegation from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was received. Since the Civil War contributions to foreign missions have 
greatly advanced, and home mission work for Indians, Mexicans, and others has 
developed, Vanderbilt University was opened for the reception of students in 
1875, and 4 years later reported 519 students. In 1884, the centennial year of 
Episco})al Methodism, a special contribution of $1,382,771 was made, mostly for 
local objects. By 1882 the membership had increased to 860,687, and at the 
General Conference in 1890 it was reported as 1,177,150. 

'riic church has entered heartily into the various movements for church inuty 
and fellowship, is a constituent member of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Chidst in America, is represented on the Committee on a World Conference on 
(Questions of Faith and Order, and is closely identified with interdenominational 
niovcmonts, as the Y. M. C. A., American Bible Society, etc. It has participated 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church in the consideration of plans for the union 
of the two churches. As yet, however, there has been no action that has resulted 
in the union of these bodies. 

DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

In doctrine the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is in agreement with other 
branches of Mothodistn throughout the world, putting special emphasis upon the 
universality of the atonement, the witness of the Spirit, and the possibility of 
holiness in heart and life. 

Jn polity it is in close accord with the Methodist Episcopal Church and empha- 
sizes the episcopate. The bishops hold office for life, unless removed by due 
process of law for personal or official misconduct, and have a limited veto on 
constitutional (lucstions over the acts of the General Conference. There is ccjiial 
clerical and lay representation in the General Oonfci'onco and efi’cctivc lay repre- 
sentation in the annual conferences. Attendance on class meeting ceased to be 
a condition of membership in 1866. The fixed probation of 6 months is not 
required of candidates for membership, nor arc they required to subscribe to the 
25 Articles of lloligion, as in the northern branch of the church. The itinerancy 
is still maintained,* the pastoral term being limited to 4 consecutive years, but 
is so moclified that a bishop may reappoint a minister for a longer term when a 
majority of the j)rosiding ciders vote for the extension of the pastoral term. In 
other respects there is little difference from the polity of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church- ' 
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WORK 

The general detioininaiional work of the Methodist Episcopal Churcli, Hoiith, 
IS under the care of the General Board of Missions, which includes the home and 
foreign missionary work of the women, a Board of Church Extension, a Sunday 
School Board, an Epworth League Board, a General Board of Education, a 
Board of Lay Activities, a General Board of Temperance and Social Service, a 
General Hospital Board, and a General Board of Finance, supplemented by special 
boards in the several annual conferences. The Board of Finance is charged with 
the work of providing funds for retired ministers, and widows and orphans of 
deceased ministers. 

The homo mission work is conducted by the Home Department of the (Jcneral 
Board of Missions, by the annual conference boards, the Board of Church Exten- 
sion, and womcn^s boards of city missions in various cities, the last-named being 
auxiliary to the women^s department of the general board. The general board 
gives particular attention to the work among immigrants, mountain people, 
miners, Negroes, and Indians, as well as to work in congested quari<ers of the 
cities. The various city mission boards deal chiefly with the last-named problem 
by ixieans of social settlements and the like. The annual conference l><)ards of 
missions are concerned chiefly in supplementing pastoral support in poor ter- 
ritory, whore without their lielp prcachei's could not be mahitaincd. During 
1938 these various homo mission agencies employed 2,000 missionaries, gave 
missionary support in whole or in part to about 3,000 mission workers and pastors, 
and aided 2,037 cliurchcs. The church contributed to all of these home mission 
causes in 1938 the sum of $396,088. The Board of Church Extension assisted in 
the building of 155 parsonages and J53 churches during the year, and has a loan 
Bind of $3,244,398 which is used for this purpose. The church contributed to all 
of the church extension causes the sum of $114,992 as donations and $387,053 in 
loans. 

The foreign missionary work of the church is carried on by ih<^ General 
Board of Missions, and the fields occui)icd arc China, Japan, Korea,, Bra/Jl, Mex-* 
ico, Cuba, Africa, Belgium, Poland, Oxcchoslovakia, and Siberia. J'he report for 
1938 shows 35 stations, occupied by 29J missionaries, and 575 native prtmohers 
and other Ijclpers; 1,519 churches, with 125,000 nunnhers; 500 sc,1k>o1h; and 11 
hospitals and dispensaries, treating 45,350 i)atients. Then^ were 1,533 Sunday 
schools, which enrolled 94,840 scholars. The contribuBons of tlu^ elmreh U) 
foreign missions in 1938 w('re $1,013,182, an increase of mori'. than $24,844 over 
tlui total for the f)rcvious year. 

The educational institutions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
th(^ United States, include 26 senior colleges, 16 junior colU'.ges, 3 academies, and 
3 universities, with 2,059 teachers and 33,316 students. The total value of these 
institutions was $62,325,874, with an endowment of $55,537,597. atnuial 

contribution of the churches to the current acemmtof the jnstltutions was $330,314. 
The young people of the church are organimi in 15,132 Young People’s Depart- 
ments, with a mcmb(u‘ship of 531,432; and there are 1,980,145 enrtJUul in the 
church schools, iiududing chihlren, young people, adults, oin<^<u‘s, and Umchm’s. 

44ie church Ims under its care 12 hospitals, with prop<‘rty vahu'd at. approxi- 
mately $10,000; and 18 orphanages, valued at $6,439,775 and caring for 3,004 
orphans. It reports, als(), eiulowmcnt for these institutunm amounting to 
$1,379,072, ami about $3,019,237 contributed for their esiablishmeut and main- 
tenaucc. 

In 1938 the Metlmdist Publishing Bouse, in Nashville, T<uui., with brane.lu^H at 
Dallas, T(^\., lUclimond, Va., and Han Francisco, Galif., ha<l aHHCrts of $2,967,440, 
and reporUvi sales amounting to $2,016,197. l1ie publishing house in Nashville 
publish(\s 18 iieriodicals, including Hunday-school literature, liaving an aggregate 
(urculation of 1,563,079 copies. In aildition there arc 12 periodic, als supported 
by tlu^ annual eouferen(?eH, wiiieli have a circulation of about 115,000. These 
p<u*io<li<5als do not include those wsiaal by the Board of MiHsions 41ie. World 
Outlook wiiicli has a circulation of ai>proximat(4y 60,000; and th<‘. Upper lioorn, 
with a eireulation of 1,050,000 copies. 

The Brnnxl of Bay Activities promoU^s the organimtion of Wesley Br<itherhoo<is 
among Uie men and fosters church-wide programs of (OiHstian Htewimlsbip. The 
variouMpiistriet boards also reader valualde serviee in providing lay Hpeakers and 
furnishing religious serviciss for plaees otherwise neglected. 

^0'ht^ (huK'ral Board of Temperance and Hocial Hervice especially eonc<*rnH itself 
with huv enforcement in the ease of the U<pior traffic and with the dmuJopment of 
fietku* intm’raisial relations and the sulistitution of law for lyrndiing and nmh rule. 
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STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States^ with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Congregational Methodist Church for the year 
1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures 
between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this denomination includes all adult coiiimunicant members 
and children under the care of the church. 

Table 1. — Summary op Statistics fob Churches in Urban and Rural Terri- 
tory, 1936 


ITEM 


Churclies (loea! organizations), number - 

Memtem, number 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years » 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

A mount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting debt” 

Parsonages, number - 

Value-number reporting 

Amountreported 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number. 

A mount reported 

l^astors’ salaries. 

All other salaries,— 

Repairs and Improvements — 

Payrnent on church debt, excluding inter- 
est , — 

All other current expenses, including in- | 

terest 

I H>cal relief and charity, Red Gross, etc . - . „ 

ilorae missions. .. I 

Foreign missions. .... . . — 

'I'o general hoadquarters for distribution-.] 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church. - 1 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PEKCENT or 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

121 

13 

108 

10.7 

89.3 

8,293 

1,078 

7,216 

13.0 

87.0 

69 

83 

67 ! 



3,431 

419 

3,012 

12.2 

87.8 

4, 862 

669 

4, 203 

13.6 

86.4 

70.6 

63.6 

71.7 



206 

32 

233 

12.1 

87.9 

7,167 

1,046 

6,121 

14.6 

85.4 

861 


861 


100.0 

3.6 

io 

3.7 



102 

11 

91 

1 10.8 

89.2 

99 

n 

88 



$100, 796 

$14, 900 

$91,895 

14.0 

86.0 

$97, 920 

$13, 900 

$84,020 

14.2 

86.8 

$8, 876 

$1, 000 

1 $7,876 

11.3 

88.7 

$1,079 

$1, 366 

$1,044 



3 

3 



$640 


$640 


100.0 

60 

6 

65 



3 


3 



2 


2 



$800 


$800 


‘""loo'o 

we 

13 

103 

11.2 

88.8 

$17,143 

637 

1 $14, 606 

16.4 

84.6 

$8,43j4 

$1,143 

$7, 291 

13.6 

86.4 

$1, 266 

$146 

$1, 120 

11.6 

88.6 

$2,754 

$680 

$2, 174 

21.1 

78.9 

$615 


$616 


100.0 

$1, 110 

' $79 

$1,031 

7.1 

92.9 

$406 

$1G 

$396 

2.6 

97.6 

$641 

$78 

$668 j 

12.2 

87.8 

$269 

$41 

$218 ' 

16.8 

84.2 

$446 

$179 

$266 

40.2 

69.8 

$1,315 

$382 

$933 

29.0 

71.0 

$148 

$203 

$141 




' not hIiowh wIhw bane Ih Iomsi ihan 100, 

on momhorHhlp with age olaHHincaliou roporUnU 


niT 
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Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches ik Urbant and Rural Terri- 
tory, 1036 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL » 


Urban 

Kural 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, nuiTiber. 

89 

8 

81 



Officers and teachers 

mo 

75 

585 

11.4 

88.6 

Scholars 

4,507 

3 

581 

3. 920 

12. 1) 

87.1 

Weekday religious schools: 

Churches repoi ting, number 

3 


Officers and teachers 

11 


11 



Scholars 

77 


77 






i 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in conveiuont form for compar- 
ison, a summary of the available statistics of the Congregational Mctliodist 
Church for the census years 1936, 1026, 1910, and 1906. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 3006 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

X9‘^a 

X9UJ 

J90« 

Churches (local organizations), number 

121 

146 

197 

324 

Increase ‘ over preceding census* 





Number—— 

-21 

-52 

-127 


Percent-— - — --- 

-16.6 

-26.4 

-39. 2 


Members, number - 

8, 293 

9, 691 

12,503 

14, 729 

Increase ‘ over preceding census: 




Number - - 

-1,398 

-2,812 

-2, 220 
- 15. 1 


Percent 

-14.4 

-22.5 


Average mombership j)er church .. 

69 

07 

03 

46 

Church edifices, number 

102 

110 

105 

262 

Value— number reporting 

99 

no 

105 

250 

Amount reported - . . . . . 

.$100, 795 

$127, 775 

$106,932 

$194,276 

Average value per church 

$1,079 

$1, 102 

$850 

$777 

Debt— number reporting- . .. 

3 

5 

10 

19 

Amount reported. 

Parsonages, number-- 

$640 

3 

$09S 

$4, 353 

$9, 477 

Value— number reporting - ..... 


1 


1 

Amount reported, ... .... 

$800 

$5,0(X) 


$1.5(K) 

Expenditures : 





Churches reporting, number ... ...... 

116 

120 

130 


Amount reported— . - .... 

Pastors' salaries ... , . 

All other salaries- ..................... 

$17, 143 
$8. 434 
$1. 265 

$29, 529 

$13, 800 


Repairs and improvements-. . . , 

Payment on church <iebt, excluding Interest-— 
All other current expenses, iuchKling interest... 
Ix>cal relief and cliarity, Red Cross, etc .—. — . 
Home missions— 

$2, 754 
$515 
$1, HO 
$405 
$641 

1 $22, 557 

i 

$10,442 


Foreign missions „ ...... 

'Po general headcpiarters for distribution—, , — , 
All other purposes.— - . 

$259 
$145 
$1, 315 

\ $0, 602 

$2,010 

1 


Not classified— . 


$310 

$1,346 

« « / . . 

Avoragoexpemlituro per ehuroh.,,.. 

$M8 

$246 

$09 


Sunday nohoola; 





<!hurohes reporting, iaumb<ir„ — - , 

89 

80 

147 

181 

Offioors and teachers — ... - 

660 

515 

?iM) 

1,.M6 

Wcholara,— . , 

4,607 

4,807 

1 8,034 

H, 785 


* A mlnujiftigti C -) diuwtes demiwo, 
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State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5 , and 6 present the statistics for the Congregational 
Methodist Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number 
and membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or 
rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. Table 
4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the churches for the four 
census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as 
^hinder 13 years of age” and “13 years of age and over.” Table 5 shows the value 
of church edifices and the amount of debt on such property for 1936. Table 6 
presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current expenses, 
improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the financial 
statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 5 and 6 is 
limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value and 
expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each conference in the Congre- 
gational Methodist Church, the more important statistical data for 1936 shown 
by States in the preceding tables, including number of churches, membership, 
value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 


Tablk 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GLOGRArniC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
BERS 

MEM- 

MEMBERSHIP BY 
SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

'eS 

« 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 
females ^ 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

121 

13 

108 

8,293 

1,078 

7,216 1 

8,431 

4, 862 

70.6 

89 

660 

4, 607 

East North Central: 













Indiana 

6 

1 

4 

240 

90 

160 

87 

153 

66.9 

3 

28 

181 

West Norte Central: 













Missouri 

3 

1 

2 

97 

36 

61 

22 

76 


3 

40 

150 

South Uakota 

1 


1 

91 


91 

63 

38 


1 

1 

47 

South Atlantic: 













(Jeorda 

12 

1 

11 

1, 210 

75 

1, 166 

520 

690 

76.4 

6 

45 

311 

Florida 

4 


4 

323 


323 

143 

! 180 

79.4 

4 

28 

! 181 

East South Central: 













Kont.iioky 

1 


1 

24 


24 

9 

15 


1 

4 

40 

Tonnosfioo. __ 

11 


11 

544 


544 

236 

308 

76.6 

6 

40 

290 

Alabama 

21 

2 

19 

1, 955 

402 

1, 553 

778 

1, 177 

66.1 

16 

119 

878 

Mississippi 

12 

2 

10 

1,029 

180 

849 

462 

667 

81.6 

10 

72 

623 

West South Central: 













A rlrfiTisAJ? 

3 


3 

127 


127 

64 

73 





Louisiana. 

19 

T 

18 

1,060 

28 

11, 032 

410 

660 

63.1 

16 

109 

626 

Oklahoma ... 

1 


1 

169 


1 169 

79 

90 


3 

14 

160 

Texas 

28 

’T 

23 

1,424 

267 

1, 167 

678 

846 

68.3 

22 

160 

1, 130 


» liatio not aliowii wboro imwibor of fomalos is loss ihau 100. 
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Tablk 4-— Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


(So[)arHi»*' prevSeniation is lunited to States having 3 or more churches m either 193G, 192G, 1916, or 1906] 


UKOURAPHir DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OF CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 193« 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1006 

Un- 

der 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not- 

ro- 

ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

i;d 

United States 

121 

145 

197 

324 

8,293 

9,691 

12, 508 

14. 729 

265 

7,107 

861 

3.6 

Middle Atlantic: 
















5 

6 



201 

403 





ICast North Central: 













Indiana 

6 

4 



240 

214 



18 

202 

20 

8.2 

W losT North Central: 













Missouri. 

3 

a 

12 

27 

97 

361 

070 

1, 118 

2 

96 


- - 

South Atlantic: 













North Carolina.. . 


3 




209 


.. - 





Georgia... 

12 

23 

37 

47 

1,210 

1,839 

2, 386 

2, 060 

2 

L 100 

102 

.2 

Florida - 

i 

2 

9 

4 

323 

97 

249 

160 

0 

317 


1.9 

East South Central: 













''I'ounossee 

n 

7 

12 

21 

644 

400 

608 

977 

9 

457 

78 

1.9 

Alahamii 

21 

31 

38 

69 

1, 966 

2,604 

3, 073 

3, 366 

9 

1,334 

012 

.7 

Mississippi ... 

12 

20 

31 

38 

1, 029 

1,302 

2, 148 

1, (WO 

02, 

957 

10 

0. 1 

West South Central: 













Arkansas - 

,3 

7 

1 

26 

127 

287 

H 

084 

0 

121 


4.7 

JiOuisiana 

19 

7 

18 

18 

1, 060 

407 

1,281 

711 

66 

1, 006 


6,2 

Oklahoma 

1 


1 

0 

169 


20 

107 

10 

169 


6.9 

Texas. 

28 


30 

71 

1,424 

i,766 

1,890, 

2, 769 

38 

1,347 

39 

2.7 

Other States 

a 2 

1 

3 

2 

116 

0 

46 

103 

48 

07 

- 

41.7 

— 

— ^ — 

— .. 







. 







’ Riusod on jiiomhersliip with age dnssincatioTi reported; not sliowri whore huso Is Icvns than l(K). 
3 Includes: South Dakota, 3, and Kentucky, 1. 


Table 5.“~ Value of CnURcnEs and Amount of (iJaunon Debt nr States, 1930 


(Soparate presontatiou is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edidees] 


UEOOHAimiC division and state 

Total 

Humhor 

of 

churches 

Ntimher 

ofehurch 

oilhloes 

VALUE or 
itiDiri 

Churches 

reporting 

CHURCH 

CEH 

Amount 

United States 

121 

103 

99 

8100, 796 

Fast North Central: 





Indiana „ ,, . 

6 

3 

3 

2, 3(K) 

South Atlantic: 





tleorgia,. „„ „ .. .. . 

12 

11 

H 

12. m) 

Flernla „„ ... . 

4 

4 

4 

4, WM) 

Fast South Central; 





1''erme.‘!.see „ . 

11 

0 

4 

2, 400 

Alabama , 

21 

21 

20 

I7,3f4l 

Misfilsslpp! . . 

12 

12 

12 

16, 226 

Wk.ht Hoimi Central: 





Arkansjui .. « ... . .. .... ... . 

3 

3 

3 

1,300 

landslana.. . , 

'rexuJL. . , . 

19 

IH 

m 

11,060 

28 

20 

20 , 

33, 600 

Other Htates,, . . 

6 

4 

*4 ! 

0,4fKl 


- 





1 JnchBiea: Missouri, 2; Kentucky, 1; and Oklalmma, L 


1>K»T ON cnmiCH 


U hurdles 
reporting 


Amount 


3 «04O 


I 3li 

I " '^^10 

l 600 
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Table 6 . — Chtjech Expbnditttbbs by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total number of churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches reporting 

Total amount 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, 
excluding interest 

Other current expenses, 
including interest 

Local relief and charity 

OT 

P 

1 

a 

w 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters 

All other purposes 

United States 

$121 

$116 

$17, 143 

$8, 434 

$1, 265 

i 

$2, 754 

$516 

$1,110 

$405 

$641 

$259 

$445 

$1,316 

East North Central: 














Indiana 

5 

4 

1, 869 

865 

195 

100 


116 


92 

175 

326 

! 2 

West North Central: 









I 

1 





Misaoiiri _ _ _ 

3 

3 

603 

160 

95 

225 


48 

15 

50 



20 

South Atlantic: 














Georgia _ _ ^ 

12 

11 

1, 318 

940 

20 

205 


60 

60 

50 


3 


Florida 

4 

4 

'217 

112 


76 


1 


21 



8 

East South Central: 














TftTlTlftSRAa 

11 

10 

301 

205 

3 

67 


8 

10 




8 

Alabama 

21 

21 

2,653 

1,432 

113 

em 

25 

104 

26 

97 


8 

80 

Mississippi- - 

12 

12 

2,463 

1,023 

251 

470 


71 


49 

46 

11 

542 

WEST South Central: 












Louisiana 

19 

20 

2,498 

1,038 

169 

480 

56 

278 

25 

68 

1 

29 

365 

Texas 

28 

26 

3,266 

1, 624 

229 

333 

35 

410 

110 

179 

37 

9 

290 

Other States 

6 

» 6 

2,065 

1,046 

200 

130 

400 

26 

170 

36 


60 



1 Includes: South Dakota, 1; Kentucky, 1; Arkansas, 2; and, Oklahoma, 1. 


Table T. — Number and Membership op Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, PjXpendttures, and Sunday Schools, by Conferences, 
1936 














o 

tf) 

VALUE OF 

DEBT ON 



SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 


o 

1 

CHURCH 

EDIFICES 

CUURCII 

EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 


rO 23 

S 










S'S 

a 

O) 








CONPKRENCB 

=3 S 






^ bSi 







t' 


4-* 

S.S 


S3 p 



'S 

o 

o 

XD 

•at: 

rP 

1 

0 

a 

5 ft 

rP 

§ 

0 

a 

lg 

3 ft 

§ 

1 

n 

3 a 

j=i 

'0 

'S 


H 


o 

"< 

u 


u 


0 

m 

Total - 

121 

8,293 

99 

$106,795 

3 

$640 

116 

$17, 143 

89 

4, 607 

Alabuina*,«»,«„ ~ 


1,965 

“”20 

17,360 

1,360 

1 

26 

21 

2, 663 

16 

878 

Arkansas « 

3 

127 

3 



2 

C) 




Florida. ‘.,'“11 1 ,7. 11” II “ “ ” 1 1 1, 

Georgia»„. 

4 

323 

1,210 

4 

4,600 



4 

217 

4 

181 

12 

11^ 

12,660 



11 

1,318 

6 

311 

Indiann .. «. 

6 

264 

4 

3,300 

1 

600 

6 

2, 779 

4 

221 

Louisiana-. . . , ..... 

20 

1,099 

19 

23,060 

1 

15 

20 

2, 498 

17 

686 

Mississipid--.-.. ..... - . 

12 

1,029 

12 

16,225 



12 

2, 463 

11) 

623 

Missouri,-.,...-.. . » 

3 

97 

2 

9} 


- . 

3 

603 

3 

150 

Oklahoma .... . , 

] 

169 


(0 



1 

(0 

1 

160 





1 


47 

South Dakota,... . 

1 

91 




- 

(‘) 

1 

'’ronnessee .* - ... . 

U 

644 

*' 4 

2,400 

,» - 

---- 

10 

301 

6 

290 

Texas ....... .... 

27 

1,385 

19 

21,560 

•“ ■ 


26 

3, 256 

21 

1, 070 

Oomblnatlons 




6, 400 



-- . 

1,165 




, .J 

, 




- 

-- 



■ 


> Amount Inoludod in ilRiuos on the lino designated ''Ciomhlnatfons/' to avoid disclosing the atatlatieB 
of any individual chnreh. 
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ORNSITS OF FKLlOlOirS FODIFJS, 193 0 

HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION « 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The same general influences that led to the organization of the Methodist 
Protestant Church in 1830, two decades later led to the establishment of the 
Congregational Methodist Church. Soon after the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, separated from the Methodist Episcopal Church, there arose in Georgia 
considerable objection to certain features of the episcopacy and itinerancy, and a 
number of ministers and members withdrew in order to secure what they con- 
sidered a more democratic form of church government. A conference was held 
in Forsyth, Monroe County, Ga., in May 1852, and was presided over by a lay- 
man, Hon. William L. Fambro, while its secretary was a clergyman, ilev. Hiram 
Phinazee. This conference adhered strictly to the doctrine of Methodism, but 
adopted the congregational form of government, although modified to a certain 
degree of conncctionalism, and the name chosen was Congregational Methodist 
Church, 

In a few years the movement extended into the neighboring States of Alabama, 
Florida, and Mississijjpi, and at present churches are to be found in most of the 
Southern and some of the Northern States. 

l'’he denomination suircrcd a conshlerable loss in 1887-88, when nearly one-third 
of its churches joined the Congregational Church. Later a number of them 
returned and the church gained in strength for a time, but in 1910 it had heavy 
losses when its schools and publications failed. The last decad(‘ it has made 
considerable advancement. 

DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

The doctrinal position of the Congregational Methodist Church is distinctly 
John Wesley Methodist. 

It is congregational in its government with a conneciional system of district, 
annual, and general conferences. Each local church calls its pastor, attends to 
its business in general, and recommends to its district conference such business as 
needs to be brought before the district conference through its fl(^k‘gatcs to this 
conference. The district conference has power to grant license and ordination 
to preach to any candidates for the ministry whom tiuiy luul arc (jualifled. 
Delegates ai*e chosen from the various district confor(mc(‘s to represtmt the business 
of the districts in the annual conferences. The annual conference is subordinate 
to the general conference. Each of these conferences constitutes a church court, 
and may condemn opinions and practices considered contrary to tlui word of Go(l 
or the laws of the clmrch; cite ollcnding churches or ministers to trial; and ad- 
monish, rcbuk(^, suspend, or exptd from its membership any whom tliey find 
worthy of sucli treatment. 

WORK 

The missionary work of the Congregational Methodist (Umrcli is carried on 
through the confenmees by mission boards and assisted by the missionary unions. 
The denomination has a church paper called The Messenger, puhlislu^d at Mount 
Pleasant, Tex. 


‘ This HtaUiimuit, which N suhstnntially thc.Mamcas tlmt publiHluul In v«l. U of the Report nn IlcUgiaon 
Hodics, ll>2(5, has been revised by Rev. W, H. IlnrtKruves, paitnr, (hingrertitinntU MotlUHllst Olmreh, Nueof 
d(»ch<‘s, 'IVx., find afiproved by him in Its present form. 



FREE METHODIST CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Free Methodist Church of North America for 
the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these 
figures between urban and rural territory. 

In this denomination persons are received 'into full membership upon public 
profession of faith after 6 months of probation. Baptism is required and persons 
baptized in infancy must publicly assent to the baptismal covenant before being 
received into full membership. 


Table 1.— Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 
- Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 

In rural 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 



1 itoi y 


Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations), number 

1,084 

485 

599 

44 7 

55.3 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

37, 687 
35 

23,563 

49 

14, 024 
23 

62.7 

37.3 

Membership by sox: 






Male 

12, 478 

7,614 

4, 86’4 

1 61.0 

39 0 

Female 

23, 074 

14,915 

8, 759 

63. 0 

37 0 

Hex not reported 

Males per 100 females __ 

1,435 
52. 7 

1,034 
51. 0 

401 
56. 5 

72.1 

27.9 

Membership by ago. 




67,7 

32.3 

Under 13 years 

1,801 

1,219 

582 

13 years and over 

34, 425 

21,471 

12, 964 

62.4 

37,6 

Ago not reported 

1,361 

6. 0 

873 

5,4 

488 

4.3 

04.1 

35. 9 

Church edifices, number 

974 

446 

629 

45,7 

54.3 

Valuo— number reporting 

908 

440 

528 

45. 5 

54. 5 

Amount reported 

$4, 097, 634 

$2, 952, 734 

$1, 144, 800 

72.1 

27.9 

(3on.«itruote'd prior to 1036 

$3, 992, 234 

$2, 886, 634 

$1, 106, 600 

72.3 

27.7 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936 

$106, .300 

$06, 100 

$39, 200 

62.8 

37.2 

Average valuo per church 

$4, 233 

$6, 711 

$2, 168 


28.4 

Debt — number reporting 

134 

90 

38 

71.6 

Amount reported . 

Number roiKirtirig "no debt" 

$184, 065 

$162, 160 

$21, 906 

88.1 

11.9 

505 

218 

287 

43.2 

56,8 

Parsonages, number..-- — 

736 

375 

360 

51,0 

49.0 

Valuo—numbor reporting 

707 

361 

346 

51.1 

48.9 

Amount reported 

$1, 549, 434 

$1, 030, 774 

$518, 060 

06.5 

33. 5 

Expenditures: 


478 

578 

45.3 


(31mrcbes reporting, mnnber 

1, 056 

5*1. 7 

A mount reported . 

Pastors' salaries, - 

$1,167,385 

$782, 287 

$386, 098 

07.0 

33.0 

$502, 196 

$308,309 

$193, 826 

01.4 

38.6 

AU other salaries 

$06, 971 

$46, 303 

$20, 608 

69.1 

30.9 

Repairs and improvements .. 

$104,232 

$08, 079 

$36,163 

05.3 

34.7 

payment on church debt, excluding in- 




77.8 


terest,... . ...... — 

$48, 468 

$37,717 

$10, 741 

22. 2 

All other current expenses, including In- 



$44, 988 


24.7 

terest, . ... , 

$181,803 

$136, 905 

75.3 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc. . . 

$19, 681 

$14, 143 

$5, 438 

72. 2 

27, H 

Home missions... 

$15, 976 

$10,348 

$5, 027 

04] 8 

36. 2 

Foreign missions ... 

'I'o geneail headtmarters for distribution 

$61, 707 

$37, 191 

$14,510 

71.9 

28.1 

$88, 214 

$61,042 

$27, 172 

69.2 

30. 8 

All other rmrposes. .. ... .. ...... . . 

$88, 159 

$62, 190 

$25, 909 

70. 5 

29. 5 

A verage expenditure per clmrch 

Sunday schools : 

$1, 105 

$1,637 

$066 


51.6 

Churches reporting, number. 

905 

438 

467 

48.4 

Officers and teachers 

12, 167 

6, 861 

5, 310 

56.3 

43.7 

Soholturs 1 76,67H 11 48,866 

^ IbiHOd on memlMn’Hhip widi age clnxHllh'uHou rot)<)r( 0 (l. 

27, 823 

63. 7 

1 

1 153 

36 . 3 


275310 - 41 - 


•24 
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Table 1. — Summarx of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territorx, 1936 — Continued. 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OP 
TOTAL 

Urban 

Rural 

Summer vacation Bible schools : 

65 

37 

28 

(2) 

(2) 


456 

326 

130 

71.6 

28-6 

Rr>bf>ln.r!=! _ 

3, 615 

2, 522 

1, 093 

69.8 

30 2 

Weekday religious schools : 

Churches reporting, number. _ r _ . 

15 

10 

5 

(2) 

9} 

OffirAT-fi trAo.chfirs _ 

68 

29 

39 

(2) 

(2) 

P!n'hrt1flr.«! 

332 

161 

171 

48.6 

61. 6 

Parochial schools : 

TApriTting, mimbAr _ _ 

2 

2 


(2) 


OfliCGFS BiHd 

47 

47 


(2) 


H ch ol RTS “ 1 

365 

366 


100.0 








2 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Free Methodist Church of 
North America for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summarx, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Cliurclies (local organizations), number 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Members, number 

Increase over preceding census: 

Number-- 

Percent 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors^ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, including interest.— 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other puiTposes 

Not classified 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools ; 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Seholans- 


1936 

19»6 

1916 

1906 

1,084 

1,376 

1,598 

1,541 

—291 

—223 

57 


—21.2 

-14.0 

3.7 


37,587 

36, 374 

36,291 

32, 838 

1,213 

1,083 

2,453 i 


3.3 

3. 1 

7.6 


35 

26 

22 

21 

974 

1,207 

1, 217 

1, 140 

968 

1, 140 

1,205 

1, 140 

$4. 097, 534 

$4. 921, 760 

$2, 236, 326 

$1, 688, 746 

$4, 233 

$4, 317 

$1, 866 

$1, 481 

134 

139 

171 

112 

$184, 065 

$292, 817 

$121, 979 

$61, 124 

736 




707 

783 

700 

698 

$1, 649, 434 

$2, 144, 536 

$946, 618 

$612, 050 

1, 056 

1, 269 

1,426 


$1, 167, 385 
$502, 195 
$66, 971 

$1, 617, 802 

$772, 038 





$104, 232 

•$1, 241, 701 

$606, 860 


$48,458 
$181, 893 
$19, 581 
$15, 976 


$51, 707 

■ $329, 741 

$162, 298 


$88, 214 
$88, 159 



$46, 360 

$2,880 

$541 


$1, 106 

$1, 275 


906 

1,026 

1, 160 

1, 066 

12, 167 

9,468 

8,763 

7,493 

76, 678 

69,649 

68,653 

41, 443 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Free Methodist 
Church of North America by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the 
number and membership of the churches classified according to their location in 
urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday 
schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the 
churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership 
for 1936 classified as “under 13 years of age’^ and “13 years of age and over.” 
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Table 5 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on 
church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, 
showing separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order 
to avoid _ disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, separate 
presentation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more 
churches reported value and expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each conference in the Free 
Methodist Church of North America, the more important statistical data for 
1936 shown by States in the preceding tables, including number of churches, 
membership, value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 


Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



1 NUMRER 

on* 

1 TCfTT'MRR'R. nv 1 





1 




CHURCHES 


BEKS 


MEMBERSHII 

> BY £ 

3EX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 











H Luji 

' a 


STATE 










o ® 

s.a 

03 M 

O) 











ot? 

ft's 

xa -e 




Total 

Urban 

*3 

u 

S 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

s 

(U 

Sex n 
poi 

ga 

'eS ‘Sh 

.a 

u 

Officer 

teac 

.5 

'o 

•g 

CQ 

tTnitod States 

1,084 

485 

599 

37, 687 

23, 683 

14, 024 

12, 478 

28, 674 

1,435 

62.7 

906 

12, IGtItB, 678 

New England: 














Vermont 

1 

1 


66 

66 


15 

41 




1 

23 

61 

Massachusetts 

3 

2 

1 

69 

31 

28 

21 

38 


— - 

3 

26 

114 

Middle Atlantic: 














New York 

88 

43 

46 

3,316 

2,013 

1,302 

1, 076 

2,096 

143 

61.3 

81 

1,100 

6,562 

New Jersey 

3 

3 


80 

80 


28 

62 




3 

36 

182 

Pennsylvania 

147 

67 

90 

5,224 

3, 118 

2,106 

1, 688 

3,635 

1 

47.8 

123 

1,670 

11, 557 

East North Central: 













4,036 

Ohio 

48 

30 

18 

1,781 

1,475 

306 

513 

1, 079 

189 

47.6 

35 

645 

Indiana 

36 

20 

9 

1,697 

1,273 

324 

386 

827 

386 

46.6 

29 

394 

4, 069 

Illinois 

81 

39 

42 

3,238 

2,037 

1,201 

1,014 

2, 149 

75 

47.2 

70 

1, 106 

7,236 

Michigan 

194 

60 

134 

6,263 

3, 160 

3, 113 

2,073 

3,947 

243 

62.6 

159 

2,298 

14, 696 

Wisconsin.-.- 

29 

10 

19 

663 

307 

366 

237 

384 

42 

61.7 

22 

196 

1,161 

W EST North Central: 













933 

Minnesota. 

19 

4 

16 

447 

106 

341 

159 

266 

22 

69.8 

15 

161 

Iowa 

41 

18 

23 

1,026 

613 

413 

343 

634 

49 

64. 1 

32 

417 

2,091 

Missouri 

16 

6 

11 

317 

136 

182 

110 

207 


63.1 

14 

177 

662 

North Dakota 

9 

3 

6 

143 

100 

43 

26 

85 

32 

. 

6 

47 

249 

South Dakota 

16 

4 

31 

438 

160 

288 

166 

283 


64.8 

13 

152 

709 

Nebraska 

26 

8 

17 

460 

234 

226 

173 

287 

— 

60.3 

16 

145 

712 

Kansas ' 

62 

22 

30 

1,890 

1, 130 

760 

678 

1,212 


55.9 

46 

678 

3,048 

South Atlantic: 













666 

Maryland. 

7 

1 

6 

264 

86 

178 

106 

169 


66.0 

6 

88 

District of Columbia 

1 

1 

.... 

76 

76 




76 



1 

10 

116 

Virginia 

4 

2 


86 

68 

18 

31 

66 


- _ 

2 

24 

168 

West Virginiii 

13 

4 

9 

409 

217 

192 

123 

286 


43.0 

12 

164 

1,076 

(loorgia. 

6 

6 


176 

176 


56 

121 


45.6 

6 

64 

332 

Florida 

7 

6 

"2 

212 

170 

33 

74 

138 

— 

63.6 

7 

70 

691 

East South Central: 












94 

640 

Kentucky ^ 

JO 

3 

7 

369 

74 

96 

48 

121 


30.7 

8 

'ronnesaoo-. - 

8 

3 

6 

88 

36 

63 

20 

68 




6 

41 

260 

Alabama 

3 


1 

11 


11 

4 

7 


... 

1 

4 

17 

Wight South Central: 



1 









60 

329 

Louisiana 

6 


61 

100 


100 

42 

68 



3 

Oklahoma,,-..-. 

33 

' 13 

201 

867 

367 

600 

301 

646 

10 

65.1 

22 

264 

1, 083 

'roxas.. ....... 

17 

7 

10 

363 

174 

179 

107 

246 


43.6 

13 

123 

709 

Mountain: 












17 


Montana.. 

2 

t 

r 

20 

13 

7 

6 

14 



2 

33 

300 

Idaho.—... - 

6 

1 

6 

177 

68 

109 

66 

112 


68.0 

4 

64 

Wyoming,-,--.-- 

2 

1 

1 

29 

13 

16 

9 

20 



2 

16 

60 

Colorado,.—-- 

13 

10 

3 

437 

402 

36 

165 

272 


60.‘7 

12 

171 

866 

Now Moxioo----- 

1 


1 

19 


19 

8 

11 


-- 

1 

8 

40 

Arizona..—--. 

7 

“‘4 

3 

293 

201 

92 

126^ 

168 


74.4 

7| 

80 

619 

Pacimc: 












624 

3,977 

W ashington 

44 

23 

21 

2,266 

1, 692 

664 

772 

1,464 

764 

20 

52.7 

40 

Orogon..,..----.-,— ---- 

32 

17 

16 

1,308 

847 

461 

654 


73.6 

29 

372 

2, 236 

California.-— 

60 

49 

11 

3,260 

2,877 

373 

1,170 

1, 932 

148 

60.6 

66 

779 

6,640 


> Ratio not shown wlnoro number of fomalos Is loss than 100. 
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Table 4, — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 

(Soparate presentation is limited to States havini? 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 191G, or 1906] 


(JKOGUAPnir DIVISION 
AND STATE 

number op churches 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 1936 

193C 

192G 

1916 

190G 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Un- 

der* 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

re- 

ported 

Per- 
cent 
under 
13 1 

United States 

1,084 

1,376 

1,598 

1,641 

37,687 

36,374 

36,291 

32,888 

1,801 

34.425 

1,361 

6.0 

New England' 













Massachusetts . 

3 

7 

2 

2 

69 

96 

• 29 

20 

2 

57 



Middle Atlantic 













New York 

88 

108 

127 

127 

3,315 

3, 227 

3,774 

3,600 

148 

2,811 

356 

5.0 

Now' Jersey 

3 

3 

4 

6 

80 

73 

213 

01 

6 

75 

. 


Pennsylvania 

147 

179 

189 

188 

6, 224 

6. 142 

4,607 

4,167 

170 

5,044 

10 

3.3 

East North Central: 













Ohio., - 

48 

63 

73 

76 

1,781 

1,955 

1,717 

1,376 

36 

1,471 

274 

2.4 

Indiana 

35 

53 

47 

46 

1,597 

1, 606 

1,128 

1,075 

87 

1,510 


5.4 

Illinois 

81 

128 

137 

146 

3, 2:18 

3,784 

3,600 

3,507 

17G 

3,012 

50 

5.5 

Michigan 

194 

214 

252 

248 

6,263 

5, 705 

5, 554 

5, 121 

148 

5, 721 

394 

2.5 

■WiRcoUvsin 

29 

37 

37 

49 

603 

672 

689 

960 

18 

645 


2.7 

Wert North Central. 













Minnesota . - 

19 

21 

28 

28 

447 

355 

514 

451 

15 

371 

61 

3.9 

Iowa 

41 

67 

85 

99 

1,026 

1,296 

1,614 

1,838 

50 

976 

.... ... 

4.9 

Missouri 

16 

2C 

28 

33 

317 

423 

370 

719 

19 

249 

49 

7.1 

North Dakota. ..... 

9 

12 

16 

14 

143 

181 

239 

190 


107 

36 


South Dakota 

15 

19 

26 

23 

438 

476 

418 

444 

12 

416 

10 

2.8 

Nebraska 

25 

42 

76 

61 

460 

572 

736 

1, 000 

22 

438 


4.8 

Nansas. — 

52 

65 

78 

08 

1,890 

1,7U 

1,704 

1,795 

111 

1,769 

10 

5.9 

South Atlantic: 













Maryland. 

7 

7 

7 

6 

264 

1H4 

109 

163 

6 

258 


2.3 

Virginia . 

4 

() 

1 

1 

86 

103 

45 

38 

3 

83 



WCvSt Virginia .... 

13 

19 

17 

10 

409 

2(56 

25(5 

150 

2(5 

383 


“ 6.4 

Chuirgia . . , 

Tj 

a 

9 

4 

176 

178 

212 

102 

7 

1(J9 


4.0 

Florida , .. . . 

7 

9 

2 


212 

208 

30 


22 

190 


10.4 

Ka.mt South C-entral: 













Ken tricky 

10 

10 

13 

13 

169 

144 

145 

196 

8 

161 


4.7 

dVnncssoc . . . 

s 

K 

13 

7 

88 

1:95 

178 

131 

1 

87 



Alabnniti 

1 

i 

2 

4 

11 

25 

27 

20 


11 



Mississippi , 


3 

8 

(} 


11 

5f) 

73 





Wkht South Central: 













Arkansas . . , , 


2 

7 



23 

59 

146 





Louisiana 

5 

1() 

12 

10 

i(K) 

IHO 

171 

109 


'69 

31 


Oklahonuu- 
dkWlS ... „ . 

33 

43 

56 

501 

857 

938 

085 

975 

58 

719 

HO 

7.5 

17 

22 

46 

40 

353 

400 

619 

783 

22 

331 


(1,2 

Mountain; 













Montana,...., . 

2 

1 

8 


20 

32 

101 



20 



Idaho. , 

6 

10 

16 

‘ 0 

177 

216 

IKl 

OH 

23 

m 


' 13.0 

Wyoinlag. . , , » . ... 

2 

1) 



21) 

59 




29 

. « 1, * 


('olorado ... , 

13 

19 

'"'35 

20 

437 

442 

’ 520 

433 

21 

416 


4.8 

New ‘Mexico. 

I 

2 

4 


19 

12 

43 



19 

. i » 


An/,ona, , . « 

7 

3 

3 

2 

293 

109 

108 

43 

17 

276 


5.8 

iVcinr: 













Wnshinidon . 

44 

53 

52^ 

39 

2, 256 

1,840 

1, 680 

1,301 

152 

2, 104 


(1.7 

Oregon 

32 

37 

40 

38 

1,308 

842 

H50 

664 

77 

1,231 


5.9 

California , 

no 

m 

3H 

29, 

3,250 

2,644 

1,5H5 

886 

339 

2,911 


10.4 

otdicr States 

i 2 

2 

4' 

41 

132 

IDH 

71 

77 


132 

..... 



» Based on inomtiership with nno clai«i heat ion reported; uotahown wliera tauio i« lew Bum BKl, 
Includes; Vermont, 1, and District of (‘Ohnubia, I, 
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Table 5. — Value of Chueches and Parsonages and Amount op Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

Total 

number 

Num- 
ber of 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

debt on church 

EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PARSON- 
AGES 

AND STATE 

of 

churches 

church 

edifices 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

1.084 

974 

968 

$4,097,634 

134 

$184, 065 

707 

$1, 549,434 

New England: 









Massachusetts 

3 

3 

3 

20,000 

2 

2,980 

2 

(0 

Middle Atlantic: 









New York 

88 

83 

83 

392, 000 

16 

27, 363 

66 

208, 100 

Pennsylvania 

147 

129 

128 

3,055,350 

28 

67, 027 

86 

266, 300 

East Nobth Central: 









Ohio 

48 

43 

43 

181, 900 

3 

6, 140 

28 

72, 050 

Indiana 

35 

31 

31 

145,400 

6 

5, 140 

22 

43, 400 

Illinois 

81 

81 

80 

383, 000 

10 

10, 291 

62 

134, 100 

Michigan 

194 

184 

184 

584, 000 

14 

13, 974 

132 

262, 250 

Wisconsin, 

29 

27 

27 

75,250 

1 

1, 550 

14 

29, 300 

West North Central: 









Minnesota 

19 

16 

16 

28,000 



12 

19, 200 

Iowa 

41 

39 

38 

112,200 

2 

1, 550 

28 

43, 050 

Missouri 

16 

14 

14 

22, 650 

2 

170 

10 

. 9,500 

North Dakota 

9 

5 

5 

22,750 

2 

3, lOO 

3 

3, 350 

South Dakota 

15 

10 

10 

25, 350 

2 

3, 175 

8 

7, 125 

Nebraska 

25 

20 

20 

39, 150 

3 

820 

19 

28, 985 

Kansas 

52 

43 

43 

123, 600 

3 

2, 879 

31 

45, 800 

South Atlantic: 








16, 000 

Maryland 

7 

7 

7 

30, 800 



4 

Virginia 

4 

4 

3 

18,300 



2 

(0 

West Virginia 

13 

10 

10 

36, 800 

2 

1,800 

7 

20, 600 

Georgia 

5 


5' 

19, 250 

1 

550 

4 

7,000 

Florida 

7 

(> 

() 

28, 200 

1 

400 

6 

10, 300 

East South Central: 








4,300 

Kentucky 

10 

9 

9 

14,000 

1 

100 

6 

Tennessee 

8 

7 

7 

9, 400 



3 

2, 250 

West South Central: 








1, 800 

Louisiana 

5 

5 

5 

4, 500 



3 

Oklahoma 

33 

24 

24 

46, 100 

4 

6, 352 

23 

34, 460 
11,350 

Texas 

17 

15 

35 

23, 550 

1 

118 

9 

Mountain; 








2,700 

I'd ah 0 

0 

4 

4 

11, 800 



3 

Colorado 

13 

12 

32 

39, 000 



12 

19, 950 

Arizona 

7 

6 

C 

23, 200 

2 

1, 050 

6 

9, 600 

Pacific: 







34 

60, 756 

Wasliiugton 

44 

43 

43 

134, 540 

12 

8, 902 

Oregon^., 

32 

28 

27 

85, 600 

2 

895 

22 

38, 850 

California. 

CO 

53 

52 

293, 144 

13 

17, 479 

44 

110,768 

Other States 

11 

8 

»8 

68,750 

3 

200 

0 

20, 250 


> Amount include<l in figures for "‘Other States," to avoid disclosing the statistics of any Individual church. 
2 Includes 2 churches in Now Jersey; and lin each of the following— Vermont, Alabama, Monttuia, Wyo- 
ming, New Mexico, and the District of Oohvnhia, 
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Table 6 * — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States haTmg 3 or more clmrches reporting] 



Total 

1 number 
of 

churches 

expenditubes 

GEOGEAFHIC DIA'ISION AND STATE 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Eepairs 
and im- 
prove- 
ments 

United States 

1,084 

1,056 

$1, 167, S85 

$502, 195 

$66, 971 

$104,232 

New England. 

Massachusetts — 

3 

3 

3, 333 

1, 556 

88 

237 

^fiDDLE Atlantic- 

SS 

88 

121, 552 

53, 604 
2,237 

5, 886 

10, 141 


3 

3 

5, 173 

397 

25 


147 

144 

183, 208 

76, 243 

11, 294 

14, 750 

EastNoeth Centeal: 

4S 

47 

56, 018 

26, 222 

2,760 

2, 473 


35 

35 

47, 173 

18, 435 

3,067 

4, 987 

Illinois 

81 

81 

99, 334 

43, 820 

5, 771 

8, 908 


194 

189 

204, 287 

85, 998 

9, 507 

24, 340 


29 

29 

20, 756 

9,412 

768 

2, 213 

West Noeth Centeal: 

19 

19 

10,063 

5, 475 

433 

589 


41 

40 

30, 979 

14, 858 

2,385 

2,035 

Missouri 

16 

15 

6,472 

3, 597 

339 

394 

North. Dahota 

9 

8 

3,476 

1, 687 
4,699 

120 

550 

South Dakota 

15 

13 

9,846 

340 

451 

Nebraska 

25 

24 

10, 784 
44,847 

5,732 

536 

593 


52 

48 

20,018 

2,925 

3, 348 



South Atlantic: 

Maryland 

7 

7 

8,700 

4,408 

587 

273 

Virginia 

4 

4 

2, 904 

1, 612 
5,780 

232 

284 

West Virginia 

13 

13 

11, 688 

474 

703 

Georgia 

5 

5 

4,864 

2,486 
3, 577 , 

217 

1, 120 

Florida 

7 

7 

8,251 

683 

1, 421 

East South Central: 

Kentucky 

10 

10 

3, 684 

i 

1,629 

328 

218 

Tennessee. 

8 

8 i 

1,597 

940 

59 

40 

West South Centeal: 

Louisiana 

5 

5 

1,789 

869 

472 

25 

Oklahoma . __ 

33 

31 

20, 897 

9,500 

1, 337 

1 2, 224 

Texas 

17 

16 

8,769 

4,358 

462 

! 777 

Mountain* 

Idaho 

6 

5 

4,915 

2,145 

417 

557 

Colorado 

13 

13 

14,689 

6,851 

910 

1,285 

Arizona - 

7 

7 

8, 634 

4,137 

615 

79 

Pacific: 

Washington 

44 

43 

66, 311 
; 34, 725 

98,497 

9, 170 

24, 627 

2,507 

8,646 

Oregon 

32 

31 

14, 156 

5, 201 

2,165 

Oalifomia. 

60 

57 

37,871 

3,656 

5,440 

8, 142 

Other States.- 

8 

»8 

414 

239 





1 Includes: Vermont, 1; District of Columbia, 1; Alabama, 1; Montana, 2; Wyoming, 2; and New Mexico, 1. 
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'[’able 6. — Church Expenditures bt States, 1936 — Continued 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

EXPEI7DITURES— continued 

Pay- 
ment on 
church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 
current 
expenses, 
includ- 
ing in- 
terest 

Local re- 
lief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

AU other 
purposes 

United States 

848,458 

8181, 893 

819,681 

815, 976 

$51, 707 

888,214 

888, 159 

New England: 








Massachusetts 


553 

76 

59 

59 

156 

549 

Middle Atlantic: 








New York-, 

3, 058 

22, 321 

1,750 

1,737 

4,697 

9,136 

9,222 

New Jersey. 


1, 117 

60 


178 

591 

578 

Pennsylvania 

12, 260 

25,966 

3,157 

1,970 

8,617 

13, 295 

15, 656 

East North Central: 








Ohio 

618 

12, 089 

1,236 

273 

2,820 

4,597 

2, 930 

Indiana 

4,620 

7,000 

459 

206 

1,462 

2,830 

4, 107 

Illinois 

3,868 

20,617 

1, 122 

907 

2, 359 

6, 438 

5,524 

Michigan 

8,846 

26, 786 

5,215 

3, 361 

7,831 

17, 361 

15, 044 

Wisconsin 

1,278 

2,094 

73 j 

515 

963 

1, 620 

1, 820 

West North Central: 








Minnesota 

1, 000 

889 

20 

116 

350 

632 

559 

Iowa 

850 

4,085 

176 

395 

1, 326 

2,165 

2,704 

Missouri 

322 

800 

117 

42 

185 

356 

320 

North Dakota., 

180 

525 


40 

191 

109 

74 

South Dakota 

500 

1, 093 

1,028 

179 

332 

900 

324 

Nebraska. 


937 

90 

162 

566 

895 

1, 273 

Kansas 

789 

5,993 

947 

786 

2,608 

4,057 

3;376 

South Atlantic: 








Maryland 


1, 374 

231 

268 

348 

681 

630 

Virginia 


217 




269 

290 

West Virginia 

528 

2,492 

25 

144 

367 

319 

856 

Georgia 


282 

300 

67 

195 

207 


Florida,— 


1,099 

216 

119 

223 

612 

301 

East South Central: 







KATitneky 

450 

361 

26 


28 

326 

319 

Tennessee 

50 

330 


21 

10 

29 

118 

West South Central: 








Louisiana 


239 

1 25 

20 

26 

98 

16 

Oklahoma 

50 

2,474 

i 

423 

923 

2, 363 

1, 656 

Texas 

20 

1,697 

111 

87 

147 

618 

i 492 

Mountain: 








Idaho 

500 

408 


72 

102 

493 

221 

Colorado 

189 

1, 772 

212 

432 

650 

1, 057 

1, 431 

Arizona 

330 

1, 944 

40 

86 

390 

377 

636 

Pacific: 








Washington 

1, 605 

8,936 

688 

780 

4,330 

6,015 

8,177 

Oregon - 

1,880 

4,670 

382 

698 

1, 838 

2,101 : 

1, 634 

California 

4,668 

17, 138 

1,700 

2,003 

7,492 

6,932 1 

7,111 

Other States 


3,696 

63 

17 

195 

679 

311 
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Table T. — Xu.mber and Membership of Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Conferences, 

1936 



e 


' VALUE OF 1 

i PERT ON 

i 


! SUNDAY 


{U« 

•5 ^ 

CHUBCH 

1 CHURCH ' 

EXPENDITURES 

1 SCHOOLS 



s 

' EMFICES 

1 EDIFICES 



1 


CON FE RENTE 


o j 

o 

1 

1 

£ 1 

j 

6 



1 


3 1 

5 i 

o I 

1 

B 

5 

1 

! "SI 

' a Ck 

o 

a 

S.S 

2 o 

a o< 

a 

1 

05.2 

II 

.a 

-tj 

a 

a 

1 

c.S 

X3 -w 

a p. 

I ^a 

g 

'o 

1 




I o 

1 


o 


O 

< 

o 

m 

Total-- 

1,084 

S7, 587 

i 

j 968 

S4. 097, 534 

134 

S184. 065 

1, 056 

l$l. 167, 385 

905 

76. 678 

Arkansas and Southern < 

^Iissoiiri 1 

C'alifornia 

Central Illinois ! 

1 

71 

3 ! 
15 j 
38 
13 ! 

1, 650 
51, 100 
136, 300 
40, 500 



3 

979 

3 

154 


799 

1.430 

449 



17 

23, 79.5 

17 

1,250 

38 I 
13 

5 

4, 596 

38 

33 

41, 259 
34,912 

34 

33 

2,600 

895 


; 14 

370 

12 

33, 300 

2 

3, 212 

12 

10, 796 

10 

738 


93 

3,048 

88 

252, 700 

5 

3, 820 

93 

100, 062 
2, 084 

81 

8, 046 


8 

108 

7 

8,850 



7 

4 

310 


40 

1,S61 

37 

206, 300 

8 

17, 905 

40 

65, 416 

38 

3, 479 

Georgia and Florida 

12 
25 ! 

388 

1,049 

11 

23 

47,450 
195, 700 

2 

2 

950 
5 , 075 

12 

25 

13. 115 

1 35, 334 

12 

22 

923 
2, 645 


19 i 

538 

IS 

76,000 

2 1 

1,550 

19 

17, 890 

14 

1,400 

Japanese (Pacific coast)- 


279 

1,454 

5 

19, 100 



7 

10, 560 
34,459 

5 

453 

36 

30 

89,900 

3 

2, 879 

33 

30 

2,464 

Kentucky andTermessee.i 

18 

6 

257 

111 

16 

6 

23,400 

6,000 

15, 650 

1 

100 

18 

6 

5, 281 
' 2, 102 

14 

4 

900 

346 

^Mexican-- 

12 

559 

10 

4 

3, 500 

11 

7. 021 

12 

916 

^Michigan i 

32 

1, 382 

30 

130, 500 

4 

1, 079 

32 

54, 419 

29 

2, 943 

Minnesota and Northern 





10 

9,619 

9 

492 


10 

296 

8 

22,000 



Missouri- 

12 

246 

10 

21,000 

2 

170 

12 

5, 493 

31 

508 

Nebraska i 

30 

521 

24 

41,400 

3 

S20 

28 

11, 941 

IS 

792 

New York -- ' 

51 

1,335 

43 

255,800 

8 

15,833 

49 

53, 374 

40 

2, 575 

North Dakota - ' 

11 

163 

6 

23. 000 

2 

3, 100 

10 

1 3, 962 

8 

282 

North Indiana 

22 

451 

20 

58, 000 

4 

1,840 

22 

16, 506 
48, 825 

17 

1,427 

North Michigan 

68 

1,811 

64 

199, 800 

5 

9, 075 

63 

48 

3, 567 

IVTiTYTI A'QAf'fl 

15 

43 

358 

13 

19,000 



15 

6, 814 

12 

709 

jttjii c a wi-c* 

Ohio 

1,550 

39 

161, 900 

3 

6, 140 

42 

49, 799 

32 

3, 554 

Oil City. - 

79 

2, 688 
857 

70 

672, 250 

10 

15. 092 

78 

95, 894 

65 

5, 543 

Oklahoma 

33 

26 

46. 100 

4 

6,352 

895 

31 

20, 897 

22 

1,083 

Oregon 

32 

' 1,308 

27 

85, 600 

2 

31 

34, 725 

29 

2,235 

Pittsburgh 

60 

2, 549 

50 

355, 500 

16 

44,324 

60 

84,866 

54 

6,371 

South Dakota 

13 

413 

9 

24, 100 

2 

3, 175 

12 

9, 423 

12 

679 

Southern California 

30 

1,906 

28 

230,494 1 

11 1 

15,029 

29 

65, 755 

29 

3, 646 

Susquehanna 

41 

1,360 

245 

39 

146,400 

7 

6,216 

41 

SO, 616 

38 

1, 984 

Texas. 

9 

8 

14,700 

1 

118 

9 

6, 685 

9 

599 

"Wabash _ 

' 35 

1, 984 

2,063 

262 

33 

151,900 

5 

3,920 

35 

56, 353 

29 

4,786 

Washington 

36 

35 

113,040 

10 

5,750 



36 

60,430 

34 

3, 539 


15 

13 

18,200 
33,700 1 


14 

5, 600 

11 

353 

Wp<!t TTansas 

16 

436 

15 

-- 


If) 

10,388 

15 

584 

Wisconsin 

28 

632 

26 

69,250 1 


"’l,'55oi 

28 

19, 930 

21 

1, 102 






1 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

The Free Methodist Church had its origin in fundamental differences which 
arose in the Genesee Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church during the 
decade 1850-60. 

The founder was Rev. B. T. Roberts who, with several associates, was expelled 
from this conference on various pretexts, but really because of his adherence to 
the original standards of Methodism as against the “new-sehool Methodism/’ 
which he believed and declared was taking possession of the church. Tliese 
preachers, with laymen who were “read out” of their churches for sympathy and 
association with the expelled ministers, formed the new organization at Pekin, 
N. Y., August 23, 1860. 

At the 1910 session of the Genesee Conference of the Methodist Church at 
Rochester, N. Y., a full acknowledgment was made of the wrong done Rev. B. T. 
Roberts 50 years before, and the credentials unjustly taken from him were re- 
stored to his son, Rev. Benson Roberts, at a public meeting appointed for that 
ceremony. Few organizations ever take the pains to right a wrong as that 
conference did. The act was tardy, but it was done weU and wholeheartedly. 

At that time there was some newspaper talk that the Free Methodist Church 
would again become a part of the parent body. However, this was never con- 
templated by any informed person. The fundamental differences which had 
caused the disturbance 50 years before remained in 1910 and remain to this day. 

The Free Methodist Church is entirely a fundamentalist organization. This 
means that it believes in the full inspiration of the Scriptures, the virgin birth of 
Christ, His deity, the personality and deity of the Holy Spirit, the vicarious 
atonement, the resurrection of Christ and finally of all men, the depravity of man, 
future rewards and punishments, etc. The doctrines of the church are exactly 
those of original Methodism, with nothing added and nothing subtracted. 

The Free Methodist Church teaches that upon the confession and forsakement 
of sin and the look by faith to the Lord Jesus Christ one m&y have his sins forgiven 
and be made a child of God, and that the Holy Spirit will bear witness to his 
adoption into the divine family. No one is received into membership until he 
professes to have obtained this experience. 

The church holds that subsequent to the obtaining of a justified experience one 
may receive the experience of holiness or be sanctified ^VhoUy.” The doctrine 
is held and preached exactly as it was taught by John Wesley and all the early 
Methodist authorities. One seeking membership in the Free Methodist Church 
is asked whether or not he has received this second experience. If he answers 
that he has not, he is required to answer affirmatively the question, ‘‘Will you 
diligently seek until you obtain it?” 

The objective of the denomination is the perpetuation of the doctrines, stand- 
ards, and experiences of original Methodism. 

1 This statement was prepared from information furnished by B. H. Gaddis, treasurer, Free Methodist 
Church of North America, Winona Lake, Ind. 



NEW CONGREGATIONAL METHODIST CHURCH 


STATISTICS 


Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the New Congregational Methodist Church for 
the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these 
figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this denomination consists of those persons who are enrolled 
upon the registers of the local churches, upon profession of faith, and a promise 
to support the church in its service and discipline. 


Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Clmrclies (local organizations), number 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

IMembership by sex: 

Male - 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females - 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years ^ 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Average value per church 

Number reporting '*no debt'" 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number * 

Amount reported... 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

All other current expenses, including in- 
terest 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

To general headquarters for distribution— 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT 0¥ 
TOTAL i 

Urban 

Rural 

25 

3 

22 



1,449 

68 

1,381 

4.7 

95.3 

58 

23 

63 



569 

12 

657 

2.1 

97.9 

858 

34 

824 

4.0 

96.0 

22 

22 




66.3 

0 ) 

67.6 



20 

20 



1,338 

68 

1,270 

6.1 

94.9 

91 


91 



1.5 


1.6 



21 

1 

20 



20 

1 

19 



$20,300 

$500 

$19, 800 

2.5 

97.5 

$20,300 

$500 

$19,800 

2.5 

97.5 

$1, 015 

$600 

$1, 042 



12 

1 

11 



22 

2 

20 



$5,412 

$166 

$5, 256 

2.9 

97.1 

$3,889 

$25 

$3, 864 

.6 

99.4 

$196 


$196 


100.0 

$1, 175 

$109 

$1,066 

9.3 

90.7 

$25 

$10 

$16 



$50 

$7 

$43 



$37 

$37 



$25 


$26 



$16 

$5 

$10 



$246 

$78 

$263 



10 


10 



59 


59 



481 


481 


mo 






^ Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

^ Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
* Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Comparative data, Table 2 presents, in convenient form for compari- 

son, a summary of the available statistics of the New Congregational Methodist 
Church for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Churches (local organizations), number 

Increase ^ oyer preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Members, number 

Increase ^ over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting - 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported ---• 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, including interest— 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

25 

26 

24 

35 


2 

-11 


1,449 

1,229 

1,256 

1, 782 

220 

-27 

-626 


17.9 

~2.1 

-29. 6 


58 

47 

52 

61 

21 

22 

18 

34 

20 

21 

18 

33 

$20, 300 

$23, 900 

$14,450 

$27, 660 

$1, 016 

$1, 138 

$803 

$838 

22 

19 

16 


$5, 412 

$1, 234 

$1,372 


$3,889 

1 



$196 




$1, 176 

\ $954 

$1,216 


$25 

) 



$50 




$37 

1 $280 

1 

$157 


$25 


$16 




$246 

$65 

$86 


10 

3 

6 

27 

69 

18 

29 

143 

481 

126 

302 

1,298 


* A minus sign (--) denotes decrease. * Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

State tables. — Tables 3, 4, and 5 present the statistics for the New Congrega- 
tional Methodist Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the 
number and membership of the churches classified according to their location in 
urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday 
schools. Table 4 gives the number and membership of the churches for the four 
census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as 
*‘under 13 years of age’' and **13 years of age and over.” Table 5 shows, for 1936, 
the value of church edifices and the church expenditures, showing separately 
current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. 
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Tabm S.*— Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and 
Territory, Membership by Sen, and Sunday Schools, by states, lyoo 


SEOGRAPRIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

HUMBEB OF 
CHOBCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY SCH 

OOLS 

i 

•2 

P 

d 

rH 

3 

o 

g-l 

d 

SS 

Xt 

p 

"2 

s 

PS 

o 

"a 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females 

Churches re- 

porting 

Oflacers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

25 

16 

9 

3 

22 

1,449 

iL 

1, 381 

669 

868 

22 

66.3 

10 

59 

481 

South: Atlantic: 

Georgia- 

1 

2 

15 

7 

1,073 

376 

32 i 
36 

1,041 

340 

420 

149 

653 

205 


64.3 

72.7 

6 

4 

39 

20 

270 

211 

22 

Florida 



Table 4. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 



NUMBER OF CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

^ MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 1936 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1996 

i 

1936 

1926 

1916 

^ 1906 

Un- 
der 13 
years 

13 

! years 
and 
over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Per- 
cent 
under 
13 * 

United States 

25 

26 

24 

35 

1,449 

1,229 

1,266 

1, 782 

20 

1,338 

91 

1.6 

South Atlantic: 

Gftnrgift 

16 

19 

24 

28 

! 

1,073 

903 

1,256 

1,450 

20 

991 

62 

2 0 


9 

7 


7 

376 

326 

332 


347 

29 













1 Based on membersliip with age classification reported. 

Table 5. — Value of Churches and Church Expenditures by States, 1930 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total number of churches 

Number of church edifices 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

1 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

Churches reporting 

Total amount 

Pastors" salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improve- 
ments 

Other current expenses, 
including interest 

Local relief and charity 

Home missions 

To general headquarters 

All other purposes 

United States 

25 

21 

20 

$20,300 

22 

$5,412 

1 

$3,889 

$196 

$1, 175 

$25 

$50 

$37 

$25 

$15 

South Atlantic: 















Georgia 

16 

14 

13 

13,700 

14 

4,228 

3,055 

44 

1,011 

25 

43 

17 

23 

10 

Florida 

i 

9 

7 

7 

6,600 

8 

1,184 

834 

152 

164 

— 

7 

20 j 

2 

5 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

111 1881 the Board of Domestic Missions of the Georgia Conference, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, finding itself compelled by financial stringency to cut 
off some of its work, decided to consolidate several of the smaller churches in 
the southern part of the State. In protest against this action, taken without 
consultation with the churches interested, the Waresboro Mission called a con- 
ference of such churches, and it was decided to form a new body, on the general 
plan of the Congregational Methodist Church in the northern part of the State. 
A committee was appointed to frame a constitution, and in September the New 
Congregational Methodist Church was organized, adopting as a general basis the 
congregational polity and the Methodist system of doctrine. The features spe- 
cially emphasized were: The parity of the ministry; the right of the local church 
to elect its own officers annually; the rejection of the principle of assessments, 
all offerings to be absolutely freewill; and permission for those who desired it to 
observe the ceremony of foot washing in connection with the administration of 
the Lord's Supper. The general organization included church and district con- 
ferences, the latter holding the right of approval or rejection for ordination, of 
receiving appeals, and of exercising a general supervisory authority. In place 
of the episcopacy, a general superintendent was appointed, rather for the purpose 
of securing information as to the needs of the churches than for the exercise of 
any authority. 

For a time the new organization grew rapidly and embraced a large number of 
congregations. As, however, it became evident that it required a more liberally 
educated ministry than was available, a considerable number of the churches 
withdrew, some joining the Congregational Methodist Church and others the 
Congregational body, while still others disbanded. Later, through the energetic 
efforts of one member there was a considerable extension of the organization, 
particularly in the States of Louisiana and Arkansas, but this work was in the 
form of evangelistic meetings rather than of organizing regular churches, and with 
the death of this leader these meetings practically ceased. 

Today the territory of this church is confined principally to the southern part 
of Georgia and the northern part of Florida. The denomination has gained some- 
what in membership; it has developed an improved financial system, owns a 
considerable amount of property, and is out of debt. It holds a General Con- 
ference every 4 years, presided over by a bishop. The church discipline has been 
revised and some amendments made. 

I This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1920, has been revised by Miss Sallie Smith, New Congregational Methodist Church, Nlcholls, Ga., 
and approved by her in its present form. 
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STATISTICS 

Summary for tlie ITiiited States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Holiness Methodist Church for the year 1936 
Is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between 
urban and rural territory. ^ ^ , r i . -u 

The data given represent three active organizations, one located in urban 
territory in the State of South Carolina and two in rural territory in the State of 
North Carolina. There were three edifices reported with a value of ^5,000. No 
parsonages were reported and none of the churches reported any debt on church 
edifices 

The membership of this denomination includes those persons who have been 
received into full membership upon public profession of faith, after a probationary 
period of 6 months. 

Table 1. — Summary of Statistics fob Chukches in Ubban and Rubal 

Teebitoby, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT Oy 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

nr^ftTiiTAtinns), uiiTTiher 

3 

1 

2 



Members, Tinmher . , , , 

239 

23 

216 

9.6 

90.4 


80 

23 

108 



Membership by sex: 

Male - 

75 

7 

68 



Feiriftlft , . .. - . - - 

164 

16 

148 

9.8 

90.2 

Males per 100 females 

45.7 

(») 

45.9 



Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

1 

1 



13 years and Aver _ . . 

238 

23 

215 

9.7 

t 90.3 

Percent under 13 vears 

0.4 

0.5 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, niimber__ 

3 

1 

2 



OfiScers and teachers _ 

36 

8 

28 



Sfihnlara _ _ 

339 

24 

315 

7.1 

92.9 



* Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 
s Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Holiness Methodist Church 
for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

1926 

1916 1 

1906 1 

Churches Oocal organizations), number 

3 

7 

6 

6 

Increase = over preceding census: 





Number 


1 

1 


Percent * 





Members, number 

239 

459 

434 

265 

Increase ® over preceding census: 





Number 

—220 

25 

169 


Percent 

—47.9 

5.8 

63.8 


Average membership per church 

80 

66 

72 

53 

Church edifices, number. 

.3 

7 

6 

5 

Value— number reporting 

3 

7 

6 

5 

Amount reported 

$5, 000 

1 $18, 600 

$6, 425 

$3, 000 

Average value per church 

$1, 667 

! $2, 643 

1 $1, 071 

$600 

Expenditures ; 





Churches reporting, number 

3 

7 

4 


Amount reported — .... 

$608 

$2, 073 

$323 


Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements __ 

$200 

$32 

$145 

$10 

$44 

$68 

$23 

1 $1,934 

1 $139 

$308 


Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, including interest... 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc. 

Home missions 

$15 


All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

$86 

$203 

$296 

$81 




Sunday schools : 

3 




Churches reporting, number 

7 

6 

5 

Officers and teachers 

36 

68 

29 

28 

Scholars 

339 

531 

368 

256 


I Figures for 1915 and 1906 are for the Lumber River Mission. 

» A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

3 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 


This denomination was organized on October 26, 1900, at Union Chapel Church, 
in Robeson County, N. C. It was originally known as the Lumber Mission Con- 
ference of the Holiness Methodist Church, but was later changed to the Lumber 
River Annual Conference of the Holiness Methodist Church. Several ministers 
became intensely interested in local conditions and organized the branch with 
special emphasis on home missions and Scriptural holiness. 

DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 


The doctrine of the Holiness Methodist Church is in agreement with ottier 
branches of Methodism throughout the world, putting special emphasis on the 
universality of the atonement, the witness of the Spirit, and Scriptural holiness 
in heart and in life. In polity the Holiness Methodist Church is in accord with 
the Methodist bodies in general. Attendance on class meetings is required, 
and the probationary period of 6 months is required of candidates for member- 
ship. The itinerancy is not maintained, the pastoral time being unlimited. 

The general denominational work of the Holiness Methodist Church is carried 
on under the care of a bishop, members of the annual conference, and a Sunday 
school board, supplemented by special boards and committees appointed from 
time to time. 


1 This statement, whieh is substantially the sam® as that published inypl. II of the Report on Rdigious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. T. M. Sweat, Holiness Methodist Church, Rowland, N. O., and 
aDproved by him in its present form. 


REFORMED METHODIST CHURCH 


STATISTICS 


Summary for the Uaited States, with urbaa-rural classifioatioa.— A general 
sumroarv of the statistics for the Reformed Methodist Church for the 1936 

is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between 
urban and rural territory. Of the nme_ active organizations m this body eight 
were in the State of New York and one in Pennsylvania. 

All who give evidence of sins forgiven and heart renewed are, on application, 
received into this denomination as members. 


Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Cimrches (local organizations), number 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

Ivlembership by sex: 

Male 

Female-- 

Sex not reported--- 

Males per 100 females * 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years - 

13 years and over — 

Age not reported - 

Percent imder 13 years ’ - 

Chorcli edifices, number — — 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported. — 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Average value per church 

Debt — number reporting 

Amount reported — 

Number reporting “no debt'* 

Parsonages, number.-- - 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures ; 

Churches reporting, number — 

Amount reported — 

Pastors' salaries — 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on chuich debt, excluding inter- 
est 

All other current expenses, including in- 


I.ocal relief and charity, Red Cross, etc... 

Home missions - - 

Foreign missions — - 

To general headquarters for distribution„ 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church- 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

OflBcers and teachers 

Scholars - 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

9 

3 

6 

288 

115 

173 

32 

38 

29 

87 

34 

53 

136 

50 

86 

65 

64.0 

6 

31 

34 

2 

4 

241 

72 

169 

41 

41 


2.4 

(0 

2.3 

9 

3 

6 

9 

3 

6 

$21, 500 

$13, 500 

$8,000 

$21, 500 

$13 , 500 

$8, OGO 

$2,389 

$4, 500 

$1, 333 

3 

2 

1 

$3, 209 

$3, 155 

1 $54 

6 

1 

5 

1 


1 

1 


1 

$1,000 


$1,000 

9 

3 

6 

$7, 995 

$2, 924 

$5,071 

$2, 713 

$875 

$1,838 

$565 

$214 

$351 

$1,825 

$575 

$1, 250 

$79 

$25 

$54 

$636 

$471 

$166 

$33 

$14 

$19 

$549 

$97 

$452 

$1, 396 

$653 

$743 

$30 


$30 

$169 


$169 

$888 

$975 

$845 

9 

3 

6 

66 

22 

44 

369 

86 

283 


PERCENT OF 
TOTAL ^ 


Urban 

Rural 

i 


39.9 

60.1 



36.8 

63.2 





29.9 

70.1 







62.8 

62.8 

37.2 

37.2 



98.3 

1.7 






100.0 


36.6 
32.3 
37.9 1 
31.5 

63.4 

67.7 

62.1 

68,6 

74.1 

26.9 

'"'irrf 1 

46.8 : 

82.3 

53.2 


100.0 






23.3 

76.7 


» Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

* Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
» Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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ComparatiYe data, 1936 and 1926. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for 
comparison, a summary of the available statistics of the Reformed Methodist 
Church for the census years 1936 and 1926. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1936 and 1926 


ITEM 


Clnirch.es (local organizations), 

number 

Increase i over preceding cen- 
sus 

Number 

Percent 2 

Members, number... 

Increase 1 over preceding cen- 
sus 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per 
ehurcli 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church. 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number. 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 


1936 

1936 

ITEM 

1936 

9 

14 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number. 

9 

-5 


Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

$7, 995 
$2,713 
$565 

$1,825 

288 

390 

Repairs and improve- 
ments 

Payment on church debt, 

-102 


excluding interest 

All other current ex- 
penses, including interest. 

$79 

$636 , 

-26.2 


Local relief and charity, 

’ 

32 

28 

Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

$33 

$549 

9 

13 

Foreign missions. 

To general headquarters 

$1, 396 

9 

13 

for distribution 

$30 

$21, 500 

$26, 300 

All other purposes 

$169 

$2, 389 

3 

$2, 023 

3 

Not classified .. .. 


Average expenditure per 


$3, 209 

$2. 546 

church. 

$888 

1 


Sunday schools : 


1 

2 

Churches reporting, number. . 

9 

$1, 000 

$3, 000 

Officers and teachers 

66 

Scholars 

369 


1926 

13 

$9, 17G 

$6, 064 


$2, 045 

$1, 067 
$706 


12 

82 

356 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. * Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

State tables. — Tables 3 and 4 present the statistics for the Reformed Methodist 
Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number and mem- 
bership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or rural 
territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. Table 4 
gives the number and membership of the churches for the census years 1936 and 
1926, together with the membership for 1936 classified as ^ ‘under 13 years of age” 
and “13 years of age and over.” 

Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, .and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY 

SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total 


Urban 

'a 

Ul 

s 

P5 

Total 


Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 
100 females 

Churches 

reportmg 

Officers and 
teachera 

Scholars 

TTnited States 

9 


3 

6 

288 


116 

173 

87 ' 

136 

1 

66 

64.0 

9 

1 

66 

369 

Middle Atlantic. 

New York 

8 


3 

5 

276 


115 

161 

87 

136 

53 

64.0 

8 

61 

356 

Pen n syl van ia 

1 


1 

12 



12 



12 


1 

5 

13 
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Table 4 . — Xember axd Membership op Churches, 1936 and 1926, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHUP.CHES 

NUMBEP. OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP 

BY AGE 

1936 

1936 

1926 

1936 

1936 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Percent 
under 
13 1 

United States 

9 

14 

288 

390 

6 

241 

41 

2 4 

1 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York— 

Peimsylvama 

1 S ; 

1 ^ ' 

12 

2 

276 : 
12 

350 

40 

6 

229 

12 

41 

2.6 





1 Based on membership with age classification reported. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

On January 16, 1811, some members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
■who had become dissatisfied with the episcopal mode of church government and 
feared that it was destructive to true Christian humility, met at Readsboro, Vt. 
Thev had already petitioned the Methodist Episcopal Church for redress, but 
unsuccessfullv, and though they were only farmers and mechanics with no ordained 
elders, merely local preachers and exhorters, they organized the Reformed Meth- 
odist Church with 14 members. Prominent among these were mi,iah Bailey, a 
local preacher, his brother James Bailey, h’s_ brother-in-law Ezra Amadon, 
Ebenezer Dayis, and Caleb Whiting. To this list must be added the name of 
William Lake, who joined them in their first conference held the following month. 
At this time their numbers were increased and a discipline was written, defining 
their doctrinal views and stating their governmental polity. 

The next year, with a view to thrusting laborers into the field, a community 
was established upon a farm of several hundred acres on the State lino between 
Bennington, Vt., and Hoosick, N. Y. Owing to lack of funds and unfavorable 
seasons for farming, the venture failed and the community was scattered. 

With much zeal thev evangelized from Cape Cod, Mass., to Ohio, and from 
Pennsylvania to Canada. Classes were formed, churches built, o,nd conferences 
organized. Thousands were converted in revival efforts, some^ of whom joined 
churches of other denominations. In 1817 or 1818 Elijah Bailey and William 
Lake planted the church in Canada. The history of the revival there reads like 
portions of John Wesley's Journals. Hardened sinners fell under the power of 
God and infidels feared and trembled. Many Reformed Methodist societies 
were formed and a conference was organized. 

Despite many obstacles from within and without the membership increased in 
less than 30 years from the original 14 to over 3,000, with 6 conferences— Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, New York, Ohio, New York Western, and Canada— —and 
more than 75 ordained elders and licensed preachers. 

Then they began to merge with other Methodist bodies. About ISJO the Ohio 
conference went to the Methodist Protestant Church and the Canada conference 
joined the Methodist Union; even earlier than that a majority of the ministers 
of the Massachusetts conference and several societies seceded, entering the 
Methodist Protestant Church. In 1843 the Wesleyan Methodist Church took its 
rise in America; from the first, there was a close relation between it and the 
Reformed Methodist Church; and after a time nearly all of the latter churches 
went into the new organization. However, four Reformed Methodist conferences 
did not lose their identity, namely, Massachusetts, Vermont, Now York, and 
New York Western, though, because of small numbers, the Massachusetts con- 
ference merged with the Vermont conference in 1850 and the New York Western 
joined with the New York conference in 1856. The Vermont conference con- 
tinued to exist until 1899. Since that time the New York conference has had no 
official relations with any other conference. 

1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of tho Boport on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. Henry F. Bailey, Cmcinnatus, N. Y., and approved by lum In its 
present form. 
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There is documentary^ evidence to show that there has been a Reformed 
Methodist conference in the State of Indiana, and that not a few churches else- 
where, which did not go into the Methodist Protestant or Wesleyan Methodist 
organization, have maintained themselves as independent Reformed Methodist 
Churches, supposing that all the rest had merged. These churches are not 
included in the present census. 


DOCTRINE 

The standard of doctrine is distinctively Methodist, following the teachings 
of their founder, John Wesley. Emphasis is placed upon entire sanctification as 
an experience obtainable in this life by faith in the all-atoning blood of Jesus 
Christ; the return of our Lord and the setting up of His kingdom on earth ; and the 
healing of physical cliseases by the prayer of faith. At the organization of the 
church, the discipline contained articles against human slavery, the legalized 
liquor traffic, and war, and the church has consistently advocated these doctrines 
and labored for these reforms. 

All who give evidence of sins forgiven and heart renewed are, on application, 
received into the church as members, and only such are counted in the statistics 
of the church. 

ORGANIZATION 

The Reformed Methodists are congregational in polity, each congregation 
managing its own local affairs For mutual help the churches are grouped into 
quarterly and annual conferences and a general conference. The quarterly con- 
ference is composed of all preachers, exhorters, and officials of the local churches 
within the district. The annual and general conferences are delegated bodies, 
composed respectively of delegates from the churches within the conference 
limits, according to membership and, from the annual conferences on the same 
basis. The powers and duties of these conferences are so restricted that no eccle- 
siastical machine can ever dominate the churches. 

WORK 

Missionary work is more aggressive and is well sustained by the churches and is 
carried on through two boards — foreign and home. The foreign work is rapidly 
expanding in Dominica, British West Indies: Number of churches, 2; estimated 
value, $5,000; hired halls, 3; membership, 76. The local ministry is maintained 
under a white American supervisor, who operates under conference empowerment 
and power of attorney. The Committee on Education financially helps worthy 
young men and women to prepare themselves for Christian service in schools 
that are deemed safe; the church has no school of its owm. The Camp Meeting 
Association, under the fostering care of the conference, owns an improved camp 
ground at Lily Lake, near Binghamton, N. Y., where successful camp meetings 
have been held yearly since 1897. 
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STATISTICS 

A suniraary of statistics for the Apostolic Methodist Church for the 3 "car 1936 
is presented in a table which follows. The data given represent two active organi- 
zations, reported as being located in rural territory in the State of Florida. One 
church edifice w*as reported, but no parsonages. 

The membership of this denomination consists of persons who have been 
admitted to the local churches after having given satisfactory evidence of regener- 
ation and of a hunger and thirst after holiness. Those who cannot give evidence 
of a nevr birth may be received on probation, if they show a desire to flee from 
God’s just -^Tath against sinners. 

The Apostolic Methodist Church was not reported prior to 1936, hence no 
comparative data are available. 


Kumber of Churches, Membership by Sex and Age, 1936 


ITEM 

Number | 

ITEM 

Number 

Churches (local organizations), number.. 

2 

Members— Continued 



Membership by age: 


Members, number 

31 

Under 13 years. 

4 

Average membership per ehurch. 

16 

13 years and over 

27 

Membership by sex. 


Percent under 13 years ^ 


Male 

10 



Female 

21 

Sunday schools r 


Males per 100 females i 


Churches reporting, number 

OfiBcers and teachers - 

1 

0 



Scholars.- - | 

37 


1 Katio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
s Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The Apostolic Methodist Church was organized in 1932, to provide for the 
spiritual needs of such persons as cannot conscientiously worship God many system 
whose leadership or practical management invalidates the Word of God, the Holy 
Bible, or diverts the service and finances of the faithful to the proclamation of a 
so-called modernistic gospel, teaching such monstrous heresies as evolution, no 
need of blood atonement, salvation by works, mere moral science, social service, 
and the like. This church stands for the Bible as the pure and complete Word of 
God. 

This body has not grown rapidly, due to the inadequate finances of its members 
to undertake any extensive evangelistic operations; and, due to hostility from the 
ecclesiastical institutions whose apostasy its tenets condemn, and no less to the 
apostasy and godlessness of the general age and society now circumjacent. 


DOCTRINE 

The Articles of Faith of the Apostolic Methodist Church briefly stated are: 
The writings of the Old and New Testaments were verbally inspired of God; there 
is one, eternal, true and holy God, perfect in nature, character, and purpose; God 
the Father exists eternally, likewise, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit; God 
has elected that all who choose to repent of sin, forsake it, and trust Him for salva- 


1 This statement was prepared from information furnished, by E. H. Crowson, 
Fla„ and F. B. Ames, lay-elder, Apostolic Methodist Church, Zephyr Hills, Fla. 


pastor-elder, Loughinan, 
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tion solely through the merits and death and resurrection of His Son, shall be 
saved; man is by nature sinful; good works are the fruits of the divine life in the 
soul; holiness is a worl: of grace designed to meet the needs of God’s children; no 
one is saved in such a way as to rob him of his will or of the power to disobey God; 
there is no such thing as purgator3% and no warrant for it is found in God’s'Word; 
man will be judged by his works; speaking in an unknown tongue is unseemly and 
leads to divers confusions, and there are only two sacraments — baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. 

ORGANIZATION 

The polity of this body is that of federated Congregationalism. It acknowledges 
no human head. Christ alone is the head. It is peculiar in that it has a written 
constitution which limits the powers of all its constituent bodies, from the local 
congregations to the general convocation, and which governs all its members and 
ministers alike. This church rejects as unscriptural the episcopal oihce as found 
in such faiths as Roman Catholicism, Episcopal Methodism, and the like. Every 
pastor is bishop of the congregation he serves, and his powers and duties are strictly 
and clearly set forth by the constitution and general Discipline of the church. 

Local properties are held by local congregations, under the management of 
trustees; and the use, powers, and properties of all such interests are strictly 
governed by the Discipline. 

Ordination, courses of study for the ministry, both lay and administrative are 
properly provided for; and the Discipline sets up a ritual for use on the various 
occasions of the use of the sacraments, of divine healing, ordinations, marriage, 
burial of the dead, dedications of churches, and similar occasions. 

The church now has two congregations. It has 3 evangelists, 2 la\^-deaconesses, 
2 lay-elders, 2 iDastor-deacons, 1 pastor-elder, several licensed teachers, and about 
35 members. It is a tithing, missionary church. 

WORK 

This body has no mission boards, but channels its missionary funds through the 
operations of The India Mission Fund, Inc., and is active in the support of that 
work. 

Though not wealthy, and though few in number, this church has conducted 
gracious revivals, blessed many souls, secured the salvation and blessing of sinners, 
the edification of believers, and during its short existence has invested many 
thousands of dollars in the cause of fundamental Christianity. It maintains the 
Gospel Tract Club, with headquarters at Zephyr Hills, Fla., and its faith and 
zeal are undaunted, not resting on man, but relying wholly on God. 



REFORMED NEW CONGREGATIONAL METHODIST 

CHURCH 


STATISTICS 


A suiniiiary of tlie statistics for th.6 Ileforinod I\6w Congregational Methodist 
Church for the vear 1936 is presented in the following table. The data given 
represent eight active organizations; seven rural churches are reported as being 
in the State of Indiana and one urban church in the State of Illinois. 

The membership of this denomination consists of persons who subscribe to the 
doctrine of the church and have been admitted to the local churches. 

This body was not reported prior to 1936, hence no comparative data are 
available. 


Number of Churches, Membership by Sex and Age, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, 1936 


ITEM 


Clinxches (local organizations), number.. 

Members, number - 

Average membership per church. 
^Membership by ses: 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 females 

Hvlembership by age 

Under 13 years.. 

13 years and over i 

Percent under 13 years 

Chiircli edifices, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

.Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 


Number 

ITEM 

Number 

8 

Expenditures : 



Churches reporting, number 

8 

329 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

$1, 797 

41 

$1, 122 

All other salaries 

$145 

140 

Repairs and improvements 

$20 

189 

All other current expenses, m- 

$182 

74.1 

eluding interest 

Local relief and chanty, Red 

6 

Cross, etc 

$85 

323 

Home missions 

$138 

1.8 

Foreign missions... 

To general headquarters for dis- 

$45 

6 

tribution 

$25 

5 

All other purposes 

$35 

$2, 600 
$2, 500 

Average expenditure per church 

$225 

$500 

Sunday schools : 

8 

2 

Churches reporting, number 

$500 

Officers and teachers 

63 

Scholars 

320 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

The Reformed New Congregational Methodist Church was organized in 1916 
by Rev. J. A. Sander, a minister of the Independence Mission, and Rev. Earl 
Wilcoxen, a minister of the Congregational Methodist Church, They went through 
southern Indiana and Illinois, preaching the doctrine of repentance, forgiveness 
of sins, and justification by faith of the sinner. Many members of other churches 
and converts accepted their teachings and joined with them. This organization 
was incorporated under the laws of the State of Illinois. 

The church teaches repentance, restitution, confession, and forsaking of sin 
as the sinner’s part, and the forgiveness of sin and divine light received by the 
repentant sinner as God’s part; that it is the privilege as well as the duty of every 
believer to consecrate himself to God; that war is contrary to the teachings of 
Christ; that divorce cannot be recognized; that its members should wear plain 
apparel; and that its members should not join any secret society. 

The Reformed New Congregational Methodist Church is congregational in 
polity. Each local church elects its pastor who receives a freewill offering. 

This body is missionary in spirit and evangelistic in practice, sustaining its 
activities through freewill offerings. No assessments are made. ' 

1 This statement was prepared from information furnished by Eider Earl Wilcoxen, of the Eoformod New 
Congregational Methodist Church, Harrisburg, III. 
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STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the African Methodist Episcopal Church for the 
year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures 
between urban and rural territory. 

Membership in this denomination includes persons who, after a probationary 
period of 6 months, make public profession of faith and a pledge to conform to 
the rules of tiie church. 


Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 

Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations), number 

4, 578 

1,635 

2, 943 

36.7 

64.3 

Members, number... 

493, 357 

2S6, 197 

207, 160 

58.0 

42.0 

Average membership per church... 

108 

175 

70 



Membership by se.x: 






Male 

157, 172 

81, 539 

75, 633 

51.9 

48.1 

Female 

276, 449 

151, 342 

125, 107 

64.7 

45.3 

Sex not reported 

59, 736 

53, 316 

6, 420 

89.3 

10.7 

Males per 100 females 

56.9 

53.9 

60. 5 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years 

57. 605 

30,540 

27, 065 

63.0 

47.0 

13 years and over 

364, 274 

200, 371 

163, 903 

65.0 

45.0 

Age not reported 

71, 478 

55, 286 

16, 192 

77.3 

22.7 

Percent under 13 years 

13.7 

13. 2 

14.2 



Church edifices, number 

4,218 

1,536 

2,682 

36.4 

63.6 

Value — number reporting 

4, 078 

1,489 

2,589 

36.5 

63.5 

Amount reported 

$20, 710, 623 

$16, 787, 547 

$3, 923, 076 

81.1 

18.9 

Constructed prior to 1936. 

$19, 375, 080 

$15, 870, 242 

$3, 604,838 

81.9 

18.1 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 

$1, 335, 643 

$917, 305 

$418,238 

68.7 

31.3 

Average value per church 

$5, 079 

$11, 274 

$1, 515 



Debt — number reporting 

T;421 

780 

'641 

64.9 

45.1 

Amount reported 

$2, 586, 300 

$2, 300, 555 

$285, 745 

89.0 

11.0 

Number reporting “no debt” 

1,606 

400 

1,206 

24.9 

75.1 

Parsonages, number 

1,894 

946 

948 

49.9 

50.1 

Value — number reporting 

1,806 

909 

897 

50.3 

49 7 

Amount reported 

$3, 006, 672 

$2, 172, 609 

$834,063 

72.3 

27.7 

Expenditures : 






Churches reporting, number 

4,523 

1, 617 

2,906 

35.8 

64.2 

Amount reported 

$4,059,809 

$2, 773, 003 

$1, 286, 806 

68.3 

31.7 

Pastors' salaries 

$1, 684, 565 

$961, 073 

$623,492 

60.7 

39.3 

All other salaries 

$418, 787 

$262, 873 

$155, 914 

62.8 

37.2 

Repairs and impirovements. 

$417, 299 

$298, 576 

$118, 724 

71. 5 

28.5 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 






terest - 

$463, 867 

$394, 849 

$69,018 

85 1 

14.9 

All other current expenses, including in- 






terest 

$540, 112 

$431, 713 

$108,399 

79.9 

20.1 

Local relief and charity, Rod Cross, etc .. 

$93, 015 

$66, 968 

$26,047 i 

72.0 

28.0 

Ilomo missons 

$53, 288 

$31, 240 

$22,048 ^ 

58.6 

41.4 

Foreign missons 

$38, 752 

$22, 753 

$15,999 ; 

68.7 

41.3 

To general headquarters for distribution. . 

$227, 886 

$152, 976 

$74, 911 

67.1 

32.9 

All other purposes. 

$222, 238 

. $149, 984 

$72, 254 

67.6 

32.6 

Average expenditure per church 

$898 

$1, 715 

$443 



Sunday schools : 




Churches reporting, number 

4,207 

1,532 

2,676 : 

36.4 

63.6 

Officers and teachers 

44, 656 

20, 658 

23,898 ■ 

46.4 

63.6 

Scholars 

238, 186 

131, 130 

107,055 

65.1 

44.9 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

210 

106 

304 

50.5 

49.5 

Officers and teachers 

2,306 

1,314 

992 

67.0 

43.0 

Scholars 

18, 224 

14, 358 

3, 866 

78.8 

21.2 

Weekday religious schools; 






Churches reporting, number 

143 

67 

76 

46.9 

53.1 

Officers and teachers — 

1,380 

693 

787 

43.0 

67.0 

Scholars 

6,876 

2,668 

3,208 

46.4 

64.6 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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CEXi^rS OF RFXIGIOUS BODIES, 1936 


Comparatiie data, 190S-S6. — TaMe 2 pre«:ent*?, in convenient form for com- 
pari^cm, a summary of the available statistics of the African ^lethodist Episcopal 
Church for the census years 1036, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

Table 2.-“ Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


1936 


Clirciies flcxal ortriKat Ions) , number ; 4, 578 

Incamse ^ over prw?frHi 2 g oeosos: 

Number -2,130 

Fffceiit —31.8 


Mimters, nninbw * 

IwawM J ovar prw^ing census: 

Nnnilw 

Patient 

ATflr&g® memlmslilp per cbnreb. 


493,357 

-52,457 

-9.6 

108 


1926 


6,708 

75 

1.1 

545,814 

-2,541 

-0.5 

81 


! 

1916 j 

6,633 

25 

0.4 


1906 


6,608 


548,355 

63,578 

10.8 

83 


494,777 


75 


CImrch edi&e*, mimba 

Value— namber reporting 

Amount reported 

Avera^ge value per cimrcb. 

Debt—number reporting 

Amount reported 


4,218 
I 4,078 
$20,710,623 
$5,079 
1,421 
$2,586,300 


1 5,927 

j 5,829 

i$32,092,549 
$5,506 
1,908 
$3,332,972 


6,302 

6,232 

$14,631,792 

$2,348 

2,437 

$1,518,332 


6 , 53S 
6,299 
$11,303,488 
$1, 794 
2,574 
$1, 191,921 


Rwrsoaagai, number 

Valoe—namba’ reporting. 
Amount reported 


1,894 

1,806 

$3,006,672 


2,134 

$4,857,996 


1,867 

$2,025,552 


1,783 

$1,255,246 


Izpeaditees: 

Cborcte repcMrting, number 

Amount reported 

P^astors* salaries 

All otiM* salaries 

Repite and improvemaits 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

A1 other eorrent expenses, including interest 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc.. - 

Home missions 

Ffflreten missions.-. 

To general h^quarters for distribution 

Ail other purpo^ 

Not clarified 

AvOTge expenditure per church 


A 523 
$4,059,809 
$1,584,565 
$418,787 
$417,299 
$463,867 
$540, 112 
$93,015 
$53,288 
$38,752 
$227,886 
$222,238 


6,492 
$7,600, 161 

$6,205,632 


^$1,257,397 


$137, 132 
$1, 171 


6, 516 
$3,413,395 

$2,711, 121 

$602, 195 

$100,079 

$524 


Bunday scImm^: 

Churches repcntii^, numb®’. 

Officers and teaches 

Mittes 


4,207 

44,556 

238,185 


5,884 

43,383 

288,247 


6,084 

45,350 

311,051 


6,056 

41,941 

292,689 


1 A minus sign (-) denotes decrease. 


State tables. — Tables 5, and 6 present the statistics for the African Method- 

ist Epiasopal Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the num- 
ber and membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban 
or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. 
Table 4 giv^ for selected Stat^ the number and membership of the churches for 
the four census years 1996 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classi- 
fied as ‘^under 13 years of age” and ^T3 years of age and over.” Table 6 shows 
the v^ue of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices 
for 1936. Table 6 prraente, for 1936, the church expen^tures, showing sepa- 
rately current expenses, Improvement benevolences, etc. In order to avoid dis- 
clomng the fin^c^ statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in 
tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported 
value and ei^nditures. 

Ecclesiastic^ divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each conference in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, by disteicts, the more important stetistical data for 
1936 shown by States in the preceding tables, induding number of churches, 
membership, value and debt on church Offices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Eural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


NUMBER OF CHURCHES 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS 


GEOGRAPHIC DIYISION AND STATE 


United States. 


New England: 
Massadausetts- 
Rhode Island... 
Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


East North Central: 
Ohio. 

T-nATn-nfl. 

Ulinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin. 


West North Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland. 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


East South Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 


West South Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


MOUNTAIN: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Pacific: 

Washington., 

Or^on 

California 


Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total j 

4,678 

1,635 

2,843 

483, 357 

17 



17 


3,162 

5 

3 

2 

1,160 

7 

6 

1 

1,966 

69 

55 

14 

15, 807 

101 

60 

41 

14, 319 

178 

132 

46 

27,008 

112 

86 

26 

16, 577 

51 

46 

5 

7,396 

76 

59 

17 

13,090 

39 

34 

5 

11,794 

2 

2 


527 

6 

5 


987 

16 

16 


918 

114 

61 

53 

13.903 

1 

1 


18 

7 

7 


1,004 

68 

48 

20 

6,629 

65 

12 

53 

5,505 

15 

4 

11 

1,093 

6 

6 


1,987 

10 

2 

8 

312 

40 

17 : 

23 

2,103 

22 

11 

11 

2,834 

188 

39 

149 

25,956 

1,148 

243 

905 

103, 717 

510 

157 

353 

42,569 

73 

36 

37 

7,199 

131 

56 

75 

12,968 

568 

145 

423 

63,850 

348 

66 

282 

19, 692 

266 

45 i 

221 

29,483 

144 

49 

95 

13,367 

67 

26 

41 

10,278 

21 

6 

15 

1,170 

6 

6 


159 

2 

2 


104 

3 

3 


149 

10 

9 

1 

. 2,338 

6 

4 

2 

310 

9 

8 

1 

684 

2 

2 


176 

2 

2 


83 

7 

7 


745 

1 

1 


321 

40 

33 

7 

8,040 
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Table JI. — Number ani> Membership of Churches ix Urban and Rural 
Temriiory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 — 

Continued 


MEMBEESHIP BT sex SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


GIOGEAPHIC DIVISION AND 
aiATl 

Male 

Female 

Sei not 
reported 

' Males 
per 100 
females ^ 

1 Churches 

1 reporting 

1 Officers 
i and 
t teachers 

1 

Scholars 

Unilei State* — 

i 157,172 

276,449 

i 

1 59, 736 

: 56.9 

' 4,207 : 

44, 556 

288, 185 

New England: 



j 


i 1 



M»»clia«tts 

i 1, 273 

j 1,887 


j 67.6 

17 

257 

2,463 

Rticwi® Island - — 

I 404 

666 

1 

i 74 2 

5 

88 

1,245 


1 853 

1,113 

t 

76 6 

6 

130 

1, 679 

Middle Atlanbc: 

! 6,087 






New York 


9,720 


62.6 

68 

872 

7,893 

New Jersiey 

1 5,505 

8,814 


62.5 

101 

1, 213 

9,769 

PennsylvHiia 

! 7,367 

i 13,804 

6,837 

53.4 

167 

2,443 

14,802 

East North Centeal: 

f 303 







Ohio 


760 

15,454 

47.8 

105 

1,647 

9,987 

Indiana 

2,A50 

4,846 


52.6 

51 

634 

3,443 

lilmois 

3,560 

7,512 

2,018 

47.4 

74 

1, 001 

4,820 

Michigan 

4,366 

7,140 

2S8 

61.1 

39 

617 

5,006 


185 

342 


54.1 

2 

32 

188 

Wist Noeth Centeal: 








Mina^ote..,. 

215 

402 

370 

53.5 

4 

46 1 

222 

Iowa _ - 

303 

615 


49.3 ' 

15 

111 

424 

Mlss<Miri 

2,584 

5,985 

A334 

43.2 

94 

968 

^192 


4 

14 



1 

5 

14 

Nehraafca 

10 

26 

968 


7 

74 

468 

tr^naaa 

1,009 

2,175 

3,445 

46.4 

68 

725 

^985 

South Atlantk;: 








I>dUiware. 

2,161 

3,344 


64.6 

62 

546 

3,733 

Maryland 

'379 

'624 

90 

60.7 

15 

175 

895 

District of Coliimbia 

694 

1,293 


53.7 1 

6 

110 

929 

Vireinia 

113 1 

199 


56.8 

10 

93 

345 

West Virgiiiia 

163 

295 

1,645 

55.3 

40 

406 

1,730 

North Cardina ■ 

831 

2,003 


41.5 

22 

268 

1, 311 

S<M 2 ^ Carolina- 

9,803 

15,876 

277 

61.7 

169 

2, 135 

10,521 

Oeergia 

36, 668 

63,068 

3,981 

58.1 

1,024 

10,287 

40,051 

Fkdda- 

13, 135 

27,170 

2,264 

1 48.3 

447 

4,375 

19,302 

East South Central: 










584 

1,059 

5,556 

55,1 

69 

726 

3,074 

Tenn^»e 

4,522 

7,986 

460 

66.6 

128 

1,252 

6,893 

Alabama 

23,808 

39,814 

228 

69.8 

539 

5,257 

37,897 

MMssippi 

6,729 

12,546 

317 

53.6 

329 

2,765 

9,110 

WiBT South Central: 








Arlrangaw 

11,605 

17,878 


64.9 

241 

2, 344 

17 287 

T.tinrrklftTm . 

4,240 

! 9,089 

38 

I 46’. 6 

132 

1,285 

A 586 

OHfthomm 

i023 

6,256 


64.3 

66 

715 

4,671 

TfisiJiS 

370 

800 


46.3 

16 

154 

452 

Mountain: 





Mrnitum , 

36 

76 

49 


3 

19 

73 

Idaho 

20 

55 

29 


2 

7 

33 

Wycmli^ 

5 

13 

131 


3 

16 

63 

Coiorado.^— 

S2 

132 

' ^124 

62.1 

8 

111 

742 

1 

1 

1 

4 

19 

287 


6 

42 

192 

AriiOfia _ 

40 

63 

581 


9 

72 

288 

Utah , 



176 


2 

20 

80 

Nevada 

24 

59 


• 

2 

20 

24 

Paowc: 






Wa^fogtnn 

46 

98 

601 


7 

66 

309 

Or^on 



321 


1 

15 

120 

OflliffMTiia 

358 

i 

815 

6,867 

^9 

35 

424 

2^874 


» Katio not sliown wh^ nnmb®* of females is less than 100. 
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Table dl. — X umbee and Membeeship of Chebches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
BEESHip BY Age IX 1936, by States 


(Separate pre^ntation is limited to States having 3 nr more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGEAPmC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

1 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS MEMBEESHIP BY AGE, 1936 

1936 1 1996 1 1916 | 

1 

imj 

1936 ^ 

1926 

i 

1»I6 1 

t 

Un- i 
1906 If i 

years 1 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

re- 

ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

TJnited Stat^ 

4,578 6,708 6,633' 

8, 608 '493, 857 

1 ' ' 

545, 814; 543, 855 494,777 57.605 864,274 71,478 

18.7 

New England: 

i 

j 

1 

1 

1 

j 




Massachusetts 

17 16 15! 

14' 

3,162 

1,6621 

l,581j 

1,364 123 

3,039 


3.9 

Rhode Island 

5 5 5| 

6 

1, 160 

645 

614 

542 38i 

1, 122 


3.3 

Connecticut 

7 7 6 

6 

1,966 

1,062 

516| 

335 437! 

1,629 


22.2 

Middle Atlantic: 





1 

1 




New York 

69 68 45 

41 

15,807 

10,516 

3,2141 

4,294 2, 5981 

13,209 


16.4 

New Jersey 

101 101 76 

69 

14,319 

11,415 

7,230: 

5,971 1,834: 

11,825 

660 

13.4 

Pennsylvania 

178 174 140 

149 

27.008 

23,2081 

16,798 

12,638 2,833: 

18,173 

6,002 

13.5 

East North Central: 



i 



1 




Ohio 

112 149 104 

119 

16,577 

16,578 

11,149 

9,812 108' 

1.24615.223 

8.0 

Indiana 

51 67 52 

64 

7,396 

7,486 

4.961 

5,769 981! 

4,460 

1.955 

18.0 

Illinois 

76 113 101 

115 

13,090 

19,366 

16,280 

9,833 1,2921 

9,768 

2,030 

11-7 

Michigan.,. 

39 42 28 

22 

11,794' 

10, 818 

4.964, 

1,737 1,636; 

8,040 

2,118 

16.9 

Wisconsin 

2 5 5 

6 

527j 

728 

319 

164 50 

477 


9.5 

West North Central: 



! 







Minnesota 

6 8 5 

5 

98?; 

1,402 

1,426 

755 44 

501 

442 

8.1 

Iowa 

16 27 21 

35 

918 

2,598 

2,248 

1, 617 103 

775 

40 

11.7 

Missouri 

114 155 127 

1541 

13,903 

11, 179 

13,616 

11,318 988 

9,081 

3,834 

9.8 

Nebraska 

7 10 9 

6' 

1.004i 

1, 540 

723 

609 67 

287 

650 

18.9 

Kansas 

68 77 69 

92 

6,629, 

6,336 

4,975 

4,934 308 

3,136 

3,185 

8.9 

South Atlantic: 



1 







Delaware 

65 63 46' 

39 

5,605! 

2,994 

3,290 

2,553 1,157 

4,206 

142 

21.6 

Maryland 

15 100 107 

107 

1,093 

11,478 

10,5091 

9, 613 83 

745 

265 

10.0 

District of Columbia 

6 7 9 

7 

1,987 

2,179 

2.353 

1,928 22 

1,965 


1.1 

Virginia 

10 108 120 

116 

312 

14, 635 

13,681 

9,889 24 

227 

61 

9.6 

West Virginia 

40 64 33 

35 

2,103 

2,298 

1,325 

1, 002 15 

477 

1,611 

3.0 

North Carolina 

22 205 247 

232 

2,834 

18,453 

20.433 

16, 797 87 

2.695 

52 

3.1 

South Carolina 

188 646 645 

628 

25,956 59,3721 

90,469 

79,220 3.098 

19,895 

2,963 

13.5 

Georgia 

1, 148 1, 173 1, 144 ; 

212 103, 717 

74, 149 

89,295 93,626 14,314 

77,667 

11,836 

15.6 

Florida 

610 694 698 

582 

42,569 

47,541 

39,402 

35,713 3,933 

32,827 

5,809 

10.7 

East South Central: 










Kentucky 

73 130 144 

130 

7,199 

10,492 

10,187 

10, 047 143 

1,170 

5,886 

10.9 

Tennessee 

131 233 291 

306 

12,968 

19,109 

23,497 

23,377 1,632 

10,732 

604 

13.2 

Alabama 

568 524 624 

655 

63,860 

45,330 

42,658 

39,617 9,424 

63,356 

1,070 

15.0 

Mississippi 

348 397 498 

460 

19,692 

22,439 

26,133 

28,797 2,951 

15,646 

1,096 

16.0 

West South Central: 










Arkansas 

266 404 435 

482 

29,483 

25, 249 

30,467 

26,903 3,017 

26,223 

243 

10.3 

Louisiana - 

144 206 196 

177 

13,367 

12,464 

10,260 

9,462 2,158 

10,098 

1, 111 

17.6 

OTrlfthnTnft 

67 107 162 

136 

10,278 

6,918 

7,260 

6.243 1,093 

8,818 

367 

11.0 

Texas 

21 640 464 

440 

1,170 

33,985 

30,867 

24,919 85 

931 

164 

8.4 

Mountain: 










Montana 

6 7 6 

6 

169 

200 

199 

135 43 

81 

35 

34.7 

Wyoming 

3 6 3 

1 

149 

241 

97 

45 15 

104 

. 30 

12.6 

Colorado 

10 13 15 

15 

2,338 

2,195 

1,849 

1, 139 174 

2,135 

29 

7.6 

New Mexico 

6 5 5 

2 

310 

238 

140 

83 29 

221 

60 

11.6 

Arizona- 

9 6 4 

2 

684 

515 

234 

82 59 

690 

35 

9.1 

Pacific: 










Washington 

7 8 7 

10 

745 

947 

503 

334 23 

142 

580 

13.9 

Oregou 

12 3 

1 

321 

306 

206 

60 


321 


Cftlifornfft _ 

40 38 24 

22 

8,040 

6,183 

2,422 

1,533 639 

6,522 

979 

7.6 

Other States 

*7 8 6 

3 

381 

365 

136 

68 47 

334 


12.3 


1 Sased on members^ with age dassification reported. 

* Ineludes: Id^o, 2; XJtali, 2; Nevada, 2; and Soutih Dakota, 1. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 

fSpparste pr»istat!oii Is limited to States biving 3 or jnore churchy reporting value of edifices] 


GEO'''.SaPHIC WVHION AXD STATE 


! e 

X! 

- S 

j value of church 
EDIFICES 

j debt on church 
edifices 

VALUE OF par- 
sonages 

1 s| 

i 

1 W 

i ^ 

1 

aw 

1 k® 

1 £ 

1 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

1 i 

*■* 6E 

§= 

! *0 

X 

U 

Amount 

Oluirehos re- 
porting 

Amount 

! 4,5T8 

i 

i 4.218 

4,078 

1 

$20, 710,623 

1.421 

$2, 586, 300 

1,806 

$8,006, 672 

1 " ' 








1 17 

16 

16 

228.716 

14 

39,687 

13 

63,500 

I 5 

1 V 

5 

49,200 

5 

4,850 

4 

15,700 

' 7 

i 

1 7 

j 

7 

96. 175 

5 

7,160 

7 

31,662 

69 

58 

58 

791,310 

32 

195,523 

45 

179,200 

101 

94 

94 

939,631 

48 

94,895 

66 

207,578 

178 

162 

154 

2,241,886 

S9 

456, 733 

93 

297,890 

112 

107 

107 

1,401,810 

58 

218,300 

64 

194,500 

51 

50 

50 

599,036 

20 

67,203 

32 

68,800 

78 

73 

67 

825,530 

30 

93,318 

47 

115,050 

39 

37 

36 

1,140,625 

21 

111, 156 

21 

66,950 

5 

4 

4 

54,000 

3 

9,058 

1 

0) 

16 

16 

15 

88,500 

5 

1,959 

14 

16,500 

114 

103 

103 

724,849 

40 

113,801 

70 

106,425 

7 

7 

7 

81,600 

6 

8,793 

6 

6,900 

56,550 

68 

68 

66 

602,011 

26 

22,872 

43 

65 

64 

64 

213,000 

27 

10,406 

40 

60,452 

15 

15 

14 

80,800 

6 

13, 734 

6 

15,500 

6 

6 

6 

373,900 

4 

30,150 

4 

22,880 

10 

10 

9 

23,500 

4 

3,212 

4 

4,000 

40 

37 

32 

146,475 

6 

3,269 

17 

27,500 

22 

20 

20 

147, 175 

5 

4, 716 

8 

13,700 

18S 

182 

178 

678,317 

33 

62, 183 

63 

105,800 

1 , 148 

1,036 

993 

1,919,790 

245 

236,443 

250 

251,228 

510 

472 

430 

1,760,000 

146 

155,700 

187 

278,612 

73 

70 

66 

577,376 

34 

62,124 

45 

67,056 

131 

128 

126 

519,430 

50 

67, 698 

i 33 

43,700 

568 

536 

528 

1,531,778 

; 236 

258,964 

1 261 

311,972 

348 

327 


480,135 

! 114 

32,399 

95 

97,800 

266 

220 

220 

^,700 

27 

73,850 

97 

67,766 

144 

131 

124 

610,411 

53 

72,464 

65 

77,170 

67 

60 

60 

214,650 

4 

10,800 

35 

22,132 

21 

17 

15 

16,258 

3 

60 

9 

9,950 

6 

i 4 

4 

16,700 

1 

1, 100 

3 

3,900 

3 

3 

3 

13,500 

1 

1,982 

2 

C) 

10 

9 

9 

247,300 

2 

2,100 

6 

14,860 

6 

5 

5 

15,800 

1 

1,503 

3 

3,600 

9 

8 

$ 

72,100 

1 

9,035 

6 

6,600 

7 

5 

5 

77,000 

1 

1,996 

5 

9,800 

40 

36 

34 

3^,050 

13 

34,063 

28 

47,800 

10 

10 

*10 

130,700 

2 

1,041 

8 

25,800 


Umitei Stotes.. 


Nmtt Englaxb: 
Massach wtts. , 
Rhode Island... 
Connwticat. - - 


Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Peansylmnia .. 


East Noeth Centbal. 

OMo 

Indiaia 

Illtaofe 

Miclsl^ 


West Nobth Cinteal: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Miwonri 

Nebraska — 

Ksnaas 


South Atlantic: 

Ddbware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Nortb Carolina 

&wtb Carolina 

Oeorgia 

Ftodda 


East South Central* 

K^aiturir 


Atotema.,. 

Mteissipp.. 


Wmt Sooth Centrai: 


LcNittboa.. 
OklalwHm> 
Teas 


Mountato: 

Mtmtam 

Wjesaiag 

Cobrado 

New Meodoo- 
AriBorm 


Paciitc: 

OalilonA.- 
Otlie: States. 


South Dakota and Oregon. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


{Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


geogsaphic division and state 


United States. 


New England: 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Conneetient 

:Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

EastNokth Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana - 

Illinois 

Michigan 

West North Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas. 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland--- 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

East South Central: 

Kentucky.— 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West South Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana— 

Wyoming — 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 


Pacdhc: 

Washington-. 
OalKornia 

Other States- 


Total 
number of 
churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 
and im- 
prove- 
ments 

4,578 

4,523 *84,059,809 

SI, 684,565 

S418, 787 

8417, 299 

17 

17 

60,532 

20,911 

10, 576 

6,930 

5 

5 

20,475 

7,100 

3,600 

2,550 

7 

7 

32, 579 

11,200 

6,973 

3,420 

69 

68 

159, 295 

56,916 

21, 377 

12,834 

101 

101 

176, 577 

70,777 

19, 392 

14, 611 

ITS 

178 

333,545 

118, 305 

27,386 

2^516 

112 

112 

213,897 

69,005 

19,964 

31, 125 

51 

51 

94, 061 

29,491 

4,271 

11, 697 

76 

76 

157,048 

45,593 

12,944 

18,164 

39 

39 

126,931 

30, 518 

8,805 

10, 873 

5 

5 

8,467 

3,704 

1,048 

602 

16 

16 

16,734 

7,494 

937 

2,649 

114 

113 

130, 243 

46,199 

11, 184 

11,403 

7 

7 

11, 703 

3 ; 115 

570 

800 

68 

68 

61,203 

24,623 

4,089 

5,062 

65 

65 

73,562 

29,319 

5,812 

8,445 

15 

15 

13, 471 

6,530 

920 

953 

6 

6 

25,478 

6,585 

2,498 

4,210 

10 

10 

3,223 

1,440 

238 

456 

40 

40 

30,251 

15,545 

3,590 

2,885 


22 

16,023 

6,624 

1,568 

1,136 

188 

188 

134,486 

66,951 

17,326 

14,261 

1, 148 

1,106 

499,457 

207,472 

64^068 

64,700 

510 

503 

376,387 

138,649 

4^463 

59, 112 

73 

73 

80,593 

27, 595 

9,126 

10,745 

131 

131 

113, 121 

40,684 

9,678 

14,286 

568 

568 

442,700 

198,646 

49, 811 

34,951 

348 

348 

139,738 

5^178 

18^737 

14,200 

266 

262 

146,257 

102,954 

10,356 

4,231 

144 

•144 

125, 761 

57,196 

H914 

1:^187 

67 

67 

43, 112 

31,603 

1, 674 

480 

21 

21 

8,327 

4,840 

1,235 

656 

6 

6 

3,848 

853 

76 

827 

3 

3 

2,857 

1,517 

67 

253 

10 

10 

67,964 

6,527 

1,311 

1,020 

6 

6 

3,474 

1,829 

240 

412 

9 

9 

7,804 ; 

3,637 

502 

691 

7 

7 

16,686 

4,411 

394 

435 

40 

40 

77,018 

2^365 

4^437 

7,845 

10 

1 *19 

H931 j 

6,664 

641 

786 


1 Ineludies 2 chu r ch es in eadh of the following Stat^ — Wlsconshi, Idaho, Utah, and Nevada; and 1 each in 
Sotitih Dakota and O^on. 
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Table 6- — Chtjech Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 
ISf-fftrat© preyectallon i' to States havini; 3 or more clmrclies reporting] 

1 ETPEXDiTUBES -continued 


CIOGEAPHK MTISION A?fD 
STATl 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

meludlng 

interest 

Local re- 
lief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

leSlISd- 

missions ^ qnartejs 

1 

All other 
purposes 

Unileii States 

8463,887 

£540,112 

£98, 015 

$53,288 

$38, 752 

$227, 886 

$^2,238 

Niw England: 





822 

3,703 

4,321 

MamchuMtts 

7,140 

4,353 

835 

941 

Rliode Island 

1,390 

1,340 

380 

536 

550 

1,569 

1,460 

Connfcticut 

3,240 

1,290 

857 , SS 9 

950 

2,380 

1, 380 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

17,979 

25.145 

3,827 

2,049 

2,161 

6,532 

10,475 

New Jersey 

15,421 

24,952 ; 4,057 

2,963 

2,565 

7,774 

14,065 

Pennsylvania 

33,235 

78,458 

8,269 

2,938 

2,564 

21,354 

16,620 

East Noeth Centeal: 





143 

17, on 

2 ; 700 

Ohio 

^,138 

^,242 

6,277 

292 

Indkna 

9,237 

17,348 

3,002 

825 

569 

3, 675 

13,946 

Illinois 

24 ; 174 

28,616 

3,708 

2,846 

1,036 

843 

6,951 

15,016 

Mkdi^n 

27,458 

31,402 

4,801 

858 

6,511 

5^862 

West Noith Centeal: 








Minnesota 

469 

1,245 

31 

15 

14 

679 

660 

Iowa 

674 

2,683 

243 

179 

148 

559 

1,168 

Missomi 

13,532 

29,655 

2,274 

703 

724 

7,472 

7,097 

Nebraska 

4,218 

1,624 

76 

34 

27 

798 

441 

Tran.«wt 

6,547 

12,235 

1,562 

416 

455 

4,084 

2,131 

South Atlantic: 








Delaware 

9,397 

8,138 

1,719 

1, 622 

951 

4,241 

3,918 

Maryland 

883 

1,525 

698 

252 

96 

1,325 

289 

Dfetrict of Columbia 

3,883 

4,261 

476 

290 

284 

2,540 

461 

Vininia 

173 

361 

129 

28 

14 

290 

94 

Viiginia : 

1,642 

3,628 

560 

112 

65 

2,022 

202 

Nortb Carolina 

596 

3,022 

303 

144 

163 

1,672 

806 

Soutb Carolina.,. 

8,927 

12, 182 

4,739 

2,186 

1,538 

8,667 

8,709 

Georgia 

38,185 

42,675 

10,642 

8,828 

6,875 

31, 786 

25,226 

Fkrkia 

30,305 

39,062 

8,463 

4,885 

3,113 

16,855 

29,490 

East Sooth Central: 








Kentucky. 

6,204 

17,292 

1,066 

408 

442 

7, 342 

374 

T«ane®^ 

14,428 

12,612 

2,895 

1,348 

977 

4,471 

11,742 

AWbama 

50,714 

37,776 

9,972 

7,268 

7,038 

28,202 

18,322 

Mteissippi 

13,829 

10^381 

3,001 

2,513 

1,710 

6,301 

1^888 

West South Central: 

Arkansas 

4,925 

14,611 

3,180 

2,801 

19 

S 2,795 

385 

Loii%laBa 

14,341 

8,871 

3,405 

2,008 

1,416 

7, 115 

4,298 

OklalmiM. . - 

2,815 

78 

4,517 

375 

426 

680 

263 

656 

TejM! 

i 142 

108 

74 

346 

473 

Mooktaik: 








Montana 

611 

1, 137 

25 

31 

31 

66 

193 

Wyoming. 

340 

346 


18 

18 

190 

108 

1,104 

Gok)rado 

4 i 525 

1,282 

1 65 

181 

113 

i 1,836 

New Meacico 

30 

437 

1 10 

15 

18 

275 

208 

Arnona 

450 

1,658 

7 

132 

47 

385 

395 

PAccrr: 








Washington 

8,875 

1,138 

132 

27 

24 

780 

470 

California. 

1(^811 

12,785 

1,714 

824 

797 

7, 169 

4^271 

Other Static 

2,048 

3,462 

1 49 

96 

106 

509 

571 
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Table 7 . — Xcmbeb and Membership op Chttrches, Valhe and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Districts 
and Conferences, 1936 



o 

o 

1 

1 

i VALUE OP CHURCH 

1 EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

" 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

DISTEICT AND 
CONFERENCE 

Se 

fi 

aj 

O 

9 

0 

1 

1 

iz; 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Ohurches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Scholars 

TotaL 

4,578 

493, 357 

CO 

o 

S20, 710, 628 

1,421 

S2, 586, 300 

4,523 

$4, 059, 809 

4,207 

238, 186 

First District: 

Delaware 

70 

6,509 

69 

294,150 

31 

30,906 

70 

84, 148 

67 

4,178 

New England 

29 

6,288 

28 

374,091 

24 

51, 697 

29 

113, 586 

28 

5,387 

New Jersey 

101 

14, 319 

94 

939, 631 

48 

94, 895 

101 

176, 577 

101 

9, 769 

New York. 

69 

15,807 

58 

791, 310 

32 

195, 523 

68 

159, 295 

68 

7,893 

Philadelphia 

99 

18,432 

85 

1, 112,975 

47 

283,087 

99 

201, 205 

96 

10,045 

Second District: 





Baltimore. 

21 

3,080 

19 

454,700 

10 

43,884 

21 

38, 949 

21 

1,824 

North Carolina 

16 

1,958 

14 

105,875 

2 

334 

16 

9.614 

16 

831 

Virginia 

10 

312 

9 

23,500 

4 

3, 212 

10 

3,223 

10 

345 

Western North 







Carolina 

6 

876 

6 

41,300 

3 

4,382 

6 

6, 509 

6 

480 

Third District: 









North Ohio 

50 

8,178 

48 

704,910 

25 

49, 4S9 

60 

100,549 

47 

6, 045 

Ohio 

62 

8, 399 

59 

696,900 

33 

168,811 

62 

113, 348 

58 

3.942 

Pittsburgh 

74 

7,572 

64 

1, 047, 761 
146,475 

38 

153, 146 

74 

121, 754 

66 

4, 312 

West Vii^inia 

41 

2,117 

32 

6 

3, 269 

41 

30, 471 

41 

1,752 

Fourth District: 








Chicago 

33 

9,632 

27 

603, 685 

16 

53, 718 

33 

134,590 

33 

3,309 

niinois 

47 

4, 991 
5, 913 

44 

352,845 

17 

45,050 

47 

51, 306 

46 

1.964 

Indiana 

44 

43 

459,036 

16 

5G, 303 

44 

62,601 

44 

2, 893 

Michigan 

44 

12, 371 

41 

1,205,625 

23 

117, 666 

44 

136, 392 

44 

5,291 

Northwestern 

22 

1,923 

20 

146,000 

8 

11,017 

22 

25, 551 

19 

660 

Fifth District: 








California 

17 

2, 061 

15 

157, 050 

4 

10,818 

17 

26, 462 

14 

769 

Colorado 

31 

3,718 

28 

363,800 

6 

14; 871 

31 

74, 639 

29 

1,389 

Kansas 

45 

3,629 

45 

447,261 

17 

17,418 

45 

38, 751 

38 

1,765 

Missouri 

45 

7,422 

36 

296,349 

13 

60,354 

45 

57,558 

44 

2,760 

Nebraska 

29 

3, 943 

27 

234,150 

14 

13,996 

29 

33,497 


1,664 

North Missouri 

49 

3,061 

48 

167,000 

15 

11, 402 

48 

39,338 

30 

1,078 

Puget Sound 

16 

1,329 

12 

145,200 

3 

3,187 

16 

25,218 

13 

535 

South California 

25 

6, 062 

21 

238, 700 

9 

23,245 

25 

63 , 722 

23 

2,129 

Southwest Missouri. 

1 20 

3,420 

19 

271,500 

12 

52,045 

20 

33,347 

20 

1,354 

Sixth District: 







Americus Georgia... 

126 

8,652 

106 

146,795 

24 

7,620 

120 

41,789 

104 

3,224 

Augusta Georgia 

100 

9, 677 

92 

87, 315 

15 

5,325 

100 

42,833 

91 

3, 012 

Atlanta Georgia 

128 

16, 211 

117 

522,556 

27 

68,904 

124 

83,596 

120 

5,611 

Georgia. 

206 

18,860 

163 

312,897 

52 

45, 761 

193 

100,400 

160 

6,779 

Macon Georgia 

1 179 

14, 208 

163 

317,435 

41 

38,875 

179 

60,544 

176 

6,497 

North Georgia 

103 

8,693 

82 

142,695 

36 

17,724 

99 

49,672 

89 

3,286 

South Georgia 

169 

12. 621 

132 

192,937 

38 

36.684 

146 

59,795 

160 

: 6,424 

Southwest Geoi^ia. 

148 

14, 896 

138 

197,160 

32 

15.660 

145 

60,928 

1® 

; ^218 

Eleventh District: 

Central South Car- 








1 973 

olina-. 

20 

3,205 

19 

33,550 

4 

635 

20 

10,824 

18 


Columbia 

14 

2,099 

14 

157,550 

2 

50,800 

14 

16,430 

12 

942 

Northeast South 








Carolina 

23 

3,467 

23 

38,850 

3 

1,900 

23 

14,054 

1 22 

i 1,312 

Palmetto 

• 38 

6, 847 

38 

89,420 

6 

3,020 

38 

33,449 

36 

3,096 

Piedmont 

38 

3,564 

33 

66.646 

10 

3,708 

38 

18,872 

36 

1,729 

South Carolina 

55 

6,774 

61 

M2, 302 

9 

2,120 

55 

40,857 

46 

2,469 

Eighth District: 







932 

Central Louisiana.. 

38 

1,966 

32 

57,460 

13 

9,819 

38 

21, 781 
16, 179 

34 

Central MississippL 

44 

2,311 

34 

89,460 

11 

6,277 

44 

36 

970 

East Mississippi 

69 

4,341 

, 68 

91,280 

29 

4,014 

69 

i 32,320 

69- 

2,066 

Louisiana 

69 

7,731 

52 

331,688 

24 

42,867 

59 

; 66,246 

53 

3,129 

Mississippi.^ 

86 

4,493 

83 

111, 650 

25 

1L376 

86 

! 32,342 

79 

2,128 

North Louisiana 

47 

3,680 

40 

121,275 

16 

19,778 

47 

37,724 

45 

1,525 

North Mississippi,. 

52 

2,^44 

60 

89,805 

22 

6, 073 

52 

21,927 

60 

1,307 

Northeast Missis- 








1,602 

sippi 

62 

3,947 

60 

61,660 

15 

2,338 

02] 

! H241 

61 

Northwest Missis- 










sippi..., 

37 

1,S75 

34 

47,000 

12 

3,321 

37 

23,901 

3® 

1,101 

Ninth Dtetrict: 



319,768 




90{ 

ia779 

Alabama 

'93'! 

lS,a09 

: ’ 91 

39 

20, 853 i 

93 

i 96,^ 

Central Alabama 

92 

7,512 

83 

288,648 

26 

44,443 

9^ 

49, 896 
91,297 

85 

3,967 

EftRt ATabamani 

106' 

12,875 

101 

182,989 

42 

17,464 

106 

KH 

8,249 

North Alabama 

97 

10,397 

94 

3^,520 

216,278 

62 

130,206! 

97 

91,696 

96 

6,636 

South Alabama. 

91 

9,?8® 

84 

34 

27,246; 

91 

i 64, 442 

48,845 

85 

4,565 

West Alabama- 

80 

8^371 

' , 75 

13§rW 

-33 

18,752! 

89 

'82' 

4,701 
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Table 7. — Xember and Membership of Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Districts 
AND Conferences, 1936 — Continued 


i 

DlfflKlCT AND ’ 

COHFEBIXCI 

o 

L. 

o 

=3 

— o 
es 

o 

i £ 

» © 1 

! XI 

B 

. valite of chijbch 
! EDIFICES 

1 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
1 edifices 

1 

j EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

B i 
® 1 
e> 

Xi 

1 

z 

Churches re- 
porting 

G 

3 

O 

< 

1 

1 - 

eo tc 

! c; 

1 sE 
6 

Amount 



Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Scholars 

Tenth District: 




1 


1 






1 

152 

1 

] 




1 

I 

f 1 

45 


2 

161i 

2 

j- J $6,500 



2 

V i$3,150 

1 2 

56 

North Texas ’ 

2 




1 

l\ 

1 1 

32 

Texas 

17 

831' 

1 12 

9,758 

r ^ 

$60 

17 

5, 177 

12 

319 

Eleventh District: 



j 








Central Florida 

56 

5,883 

40 

343,355 

' 27; 

31,442 

56 

71, 349 

51 

2, 577 

East Florida. 

52! 7, 141 

1 40, 

352,535 

13 

33,944 

52 

59, 473 

1 38 

2, 309 

Florida. — 

93 

, 6,241 

78 

106, 141 

' 20 

8,446 

92 

33, 858 

85 

2,629 

Northeast Florida.. 

98 

4,797 

87 

134, 185 

25i 

22,142 

96 

31, 741 

S3 

2,108 

Orlando Florida 

79 

5, 169 

70 

236,344 

21 

18,582 

79 

48,693 

74 

2,906 

South Florida ! 

76 

8,345 

62 

402,787 

25 

30,698 

72 

103, 386 

61 

4,238 

West Florida 

56 

4,993 

53 

184,653 

15 

10,446 

56 

! 27, 987 

55 

t 2,636 

Twelfth District: j 











Arkansas 

33 

3,839 

30 

159,850 

9 

28,450 

! 33 

27, 614 

33 

1,958 

Central Arkansas... 

411 

5,973 

34 

133,375 

4 

11,600 

41 

27, 245 

40 

3,657 

Central Oklahoma . 

18 

1,606 

15 

25,750 

1 

3,000 

18 

7,765 

18 

787 

East Arkansas 

50 

5,065 

38 

114,900 

2 

8,450 

50 

22,865 

45 

2,790 

N ort beast Arkansas. 

32 

3,325 

32 

81,200 

3 

8,400 

1 32 

> 17,809 

32 

1 2,066 

Oklahoma 

21 

3, 782 

18 

75,250 

1 

2,000 

21 

12,396 

20 

1,165 

Ncrtbeast OklalMcaa. 

28 

4,890 

27 

113,650 

2 

5,800 

28 

22, 951 

28 

1 2,719 

South Arkansas 

52 

5,080 

34 

68,525 

5 

4,800 

52 

22, 170 

42 

3,024 

Arkansas 

58 

i 6,201 

62 

132,^ 

4 

12,150 

54 

28,554 

49 

3,792 

Thirteenth District: 










Kentucky 

39 

3,603 

37 

331,300 

21 

! 45,366 

1 39 

' 41,832 

39 

1,560 

East Tenn^see 

24 

2,507 

20 

132,250 

8 

15,294 

' 24 

27, 224 

24 

1,066 

Tennessee 

68 

i661 

68 

242,605 

18 

24, 124 

68 

38, 366 

66 

2,378 

West Kentucky 

33 

3,582 

29 

246,076 

13 

16,758 

33 

38, 541 

29 

1,492 

West Tennessee 

37 

5,681 

36 

143,875 

24 

18, 280 

i 37 

47, 359 

3f5 

2,385 


* Anwuat for East Texas and Northeast Texas Oonferences combined vntb figures for North Texas 
Confarence, to avoid discicsing the statistics of any individual church. 


fflSTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION^ 

DENOMINATIONia HISTORY 

Soon after the Revolutionary War Negro members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in different places, dissatisfied with conditions, began to hold separate 
services, hoping thus to secure larger privileges and more freedom of action than 
they believed were possible in continued association with their white brethren 
and also to avoid certain humiliating discriminations practiced against them. 
They styled themselves, for the most part, African Methodists, simply because 
they were of African descent and Methodists, and not because they thought of 
permanently dissociating themselves from the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Thus, as early as 1787, a company of Negro Methodists in Philadelphia with- 
drew, built a chapel, and obtained a Negro preacher through ordination by Bishop 
White of the Protestant Episcopal Church. In 1793 Bishop Asbury dedicated 
the Bethel Church in Philadelphia, built by Richard Allen, a well-to-do Negro, 
and the platform adopted by the congregation included the statement following: 

We consider every child of God a member of the mystical body of Christ, 
* * * yet in the political government of our church we prohibit our white 
brethren from electing or being elected into any oflSce among us, save that of 
a preacher or public speaker. 


1 No revision of history, doetrine, or organization was mmished by this body for 1»36, hence this statement 
is the same as that publiwed in Bdigious Bodies, vol. EL 1926. No data aro avaiiahifi fnr '^WnrV'^ fn i 
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As reasons for this action they gave the inconveniences arising from white 
people and people of color mixing together in public assemblies, more particu- 
larly in places of public worship. 

In 1799 Allen was ordained deacon and the church, according to an arrange- 
ment already made, remained under the discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the jurisdiction of a white elder. This arrangement, however, aid 
not work very well and contentions bet-ween the white and ISTegro Methodists of 
the city increased to such an extent that an appeal was made to the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. The court declared in favor of the Bethel Church, which 
thus became an independent body. In 1814 the Methodist Episcopal elders 
announced that the white preachers could no longer maintain pastoral responsi- 
bility for the Negro con^egation, and in 1816 Richard Allen and 15 others called 
together a number of similar societies, which had been formed in New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland, to meet in Philadelphia to organize a church of Negro 
persons with autonomous government. This convention was held in April of 
that year and resulted in the organization of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The movement received the cordial assistance and sympathy of a 
number of white persons, among whom were Dr. Benjamin Rush, Robert Ralston, 
William McKean, and Bishop White, of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Having become a distinct body by reason of separation from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church they found it necessary at this first General Conference to 
elect one of their own body who was adequate to be set apart in Holy Orders to 
superintend the connection then formed. Rev. Richard AUen, who had been 
ordained to preach by Bishop Asbury 17 years previously, waa unanimously 
elected to that office and April 11, 1816, was solemnly set apart to the episcopal 
office by prayer and imposition of the hands of five regularly ordained ministers, 
one of whom, Absalom Jones, was a priest of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
under the diocese of the Right Reverend Bishop White, of Pennsylvania. 

For the first 20 years the <merations of the new denomination were confiued 
chiefly to Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. Later they were 
extended to the New England States, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kentucky, and Louisiana, in the last State being represented in New Orleans 
alone. Previous to the Civil War comparatively little was done in the South- 
ern States, but during the war, through the influence of two chaplains in the 
United States Army, Rev. W. H. Hunter and Rev. H. M. Turner, and of some 
Negro soldiers who were also preachers, two organizations were formed on the 
South Atlantic coast. After the war the church extended rapidly throughout 
the South, and today it is represented in each of the original slave States, while 
its northern field includes the Northern States from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and the Province of Ontario in Canada. 

DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

As already indicated, the ATrican Methodist Episcopal Church, in doctrine and 
polity, is in substantial agreement with the Methodist Episcopal Church.^ The 
governing bodies are the General Conference, annual conference, _ district confer- 
ence, quarterly conference, and church conference. Bishops preside over general 
and annual conferences, presiding elders at district and quarterly conferences, and 
the preacher in charge at the church conference and all boards of the local church. 
General boards are constituted by nomination of bishops at the General Con- 
ference and must be approved by that conference. They are pr^ided over by 
one of the bishops. Each General Conference is composed of the bishops, general 
officers, presidents and deans of universities, colleges, and seminaries, chaplains 
of the Army, and ministerial and lay delegates (representative of annual confer- 
ences and the electoral college in each annual conference jurisdiction) . 

The General Conference, which convenes quadrennially, is the legislative 
body of this denomination and also exercises judicial powers and prerogatives 
over the conduct and character of a certain class of its membership. Annual and 
district conferences convene once each calendar year and quarterly conferences 
four times a yearf The church conference convenes whenever the pastor and his 
local church deteni it necessary. Sx)€cial commissions may be appointed or 
authorized by any of the conferences but such committees when so appointed can 


1 Se^ MetkodUfet Bpl^oopaj dkircch,, p. 1096 


27,^319 — 4cl- 
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proceed to act only the specified limits and restrictions connected with such 

appointment or selection, and their action is subject always to the approval of 
the body appointing them, unless it is expressly stated to the contrary. 

Each department of the church is supervised by a board of 18 members, one 
for each episcopal district, to which the general officer or managing director must 
submit a report at least annually during each quadrennium; this board is charged 
also wth the duty of filling any vacancies occurring during the quadrennium. 

General _ operations of the church are carried on through departments under 
the following titles: Publication Department, Missionary Department, Depart- 
ment of Finance, Department of Education, Department of A. M. E. Review, 
Department of Sunday School Union, Department of Church Extension, Depart- 
ment of Southern Christian Recorder, Department of Allen Christian Endeavor 
Society, Department of Western Christian Recorder, Department of Sunday 
&hool Literature, Department of Historical and Literary Societies, Secretary of 
Laymen's Movement, and Secretary of the General Conference. 



AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH 


STATISTICS 

Summaxy for the XTnited States, with urbaii-niral classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church for 
the year 1936 is presented in table 1, w-hich shows also the distribution of these 
figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this denomination consists of those who upon satisfactory 
evidence of Christian faith and baptism have been admitted into the local churches. 
Probationers and baptized children imder instruction are also included. 

Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PEECENT or 
TOTAL 

Urban 

Rural 

nTmrches (local organizations), number 

2,252 

414,244 

184 

811 

1, 441 

36.0 

64.0 

Members, number _ . 

214, 056 
264 

200,188 

51.7 

48.3 

Averasre membership per church _ _ 

130 



Membership by sex: 

Male 

156,771 

256,603 

870 

78, 997 
135,059 

77,774 

50.4 

49.6 

Female 

121,544 

52.6 

47.4 

Sex not reported _ 

870 


100.0 


61. 1 

58.5 

64.0 



Membership by age: 

Under 13 years _ 

65,820 

332,376 

16,048 

16,5 

34,415 

169,097 

10,544 

16.9 

31,405 

52 3 

47.7 

13 years and over _ 

163, 279 

50.9 

49.1 

Age not reported 

5,504 

65.7 

34.3 


16.1 



Ctinrch edifices, rmmher _ _ 

2,048 

2,008 

727 

1, 321 

35.5 

64.5 

Value — number reporting _ _____ 

711 

1, 297 

35.4 

64.6 

Amount reported ~ .. . _ . _ 

$14, 750, 165 

$11, 046, 540 

$3, 703, 625 

74.9 

25.1 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$14, 227, 599 
$522,566 
$7,346 
524 

$10, 711, 734 
$334,806 
$16, 537 
301 

$3, 515, 865 

75 3 

24. 7 

Constructed,‘wholly or in part, in 1936- 

$187, 760 
$2, 856 
223 

64.1 

35.9 

Dftht — number reporting _ _ . . _ 

57.4 

42.6 

Amount reported 

$1, 681, 183 
776 

$1, 563, 482 
199 

$117, 701 

93.0 

7-0 

Number reporting *‘no debt’* _ . 

577 

25.6 

74.4 

Parsonages, number _ 

678 

342 

236 

69.2 

40.8 

Value — number reporting 

550 

319 

231 

.58.0 

42.0 

Amount reported 

$1,492,450 

$1, 179, 725 

$312, 725 

79.0 

21.0 

Expenditures: 

Ohurehes reporting, number _ 

2,230 
$2, 319, 367 
$908,302 

801 

1,429 

35.9 

64.1 

A mount re.ported 

$1,413,584 

$905,783 

60.9 

39.1 

Pastors’ salariei? _ _ 

$472,272 

$436, 030 

5Z0 

48,0 

A n other salaries _ _ _ 

$211, 760 

$130,839 
$146, 130 

$80,921 

61.8 

38.2 

Repairs and improvements 

$230,247 

$84,117 

63. .5 

36.5 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 
terest 

$215, 940 

$178,590 

$37,350 

82.7 

17.3 

All other current expenses, including 
interest 

$300, 355 

$222,151 

$78,204 

74.0 

2a 0 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc--_ 
Home missions 

$63, 168 
$29,496 

$41,734 
$15, 422 

$21,434 

$14,074 

66.1 

52-3 

33.9 

47.7 

Foreign missions—, 

$32, 956 

$18, 430 

$14,525 

55.9 

44.1 

To general headquarters for distribution, . 
All other purposes 

$170, 026 
$157, 118 

$93,272 
$94, 744 

$76,764 

$62,374 

64.9 

60.3 

45.1 

39.7 

A TToragA ovpondfttfrA pm* ATirirnb 

$1,040 

2,069 

$1, 765 

747 

$634 



Sunday schools : 

nburches raportffTig, number , 

1, 312 

36.3 

63-7 

0£Q.cers and teachers - - - 

24,357 

10,046 

14,311 

41.2 

58.8 

ftobolars 

167, 362 

78,628 

88,734 

47.0 

53.0 

Summer vacation Bible schools : 

^htir'ches reporting, nnimber 

81 

52 

29 

(») 


Offices and teachers— 

S'cholars , : ' — 

798 

6,703 

638 

4,608 

260 

1,195 

67.4 

79.0 

32.6 

21.0 


J Based on mfinibearslilp with age classldcatioiii reported. 
* Percent not shown where base is less tdian 100. 
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Table 1. — Summary op Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


, , . PERCEN'T OF 

i * Is urban j In rural ! total 

I Total I territory | territory 1 j 


ITEM 1 

Total 1 

territory j 

' i 

territory ! 

1 

1 

, Urban 

Rural 

i 

Weekday religibiis schools : 

Churches reporling, number j 

Officers and teachers j 

Scholsus 

i i 

1 : 

283 

1 1, 375 I 

! I 

i. 24 

1, 140 

, 627 

143 i 
748 i 

(2) 

49 5 
45.6 i 

(2) 

50-5 

54.4 



3 Percent not shown where base is less than 300. 


Comparative data, 1906-36— Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 

parison, a sumiiiary of th.e available statistics of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Ckitrclies (local organizations), number. 
Increase ^ over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 


1936 


1936 


1916 


1906 


2,252 

-214 

- 8-7 


2,466 

-250 

-9.2 


!,716 


519 

23.6 


2,197 


Members, number 

Incsrease i over preceding census: 

Number - 

Percent - - 

Avegage membership per church, 

Church edifices, number 

Valuer— number reporting 

Amount reported — 

Average value per church. . . 

Debt — number reporting 

Amount reported 


414, 244 

-42,569 

-9.3 

184 

2,048 
2,008 
$14,750,165 
$7, 346 
524 

$1, 681, 1S3 


Parsonages, number 

Value-number reporting. 
Amount reported 


578 

550 

$1,492,450 


456,813 

257, 169 

184,542 

199,644 

72, 627 


77.6 

39.4 


185 

95 

84 

2 , 370 

2,495 

2,131 

2,370 

2,475 

2,104 

$18, 515, 723 

$7, 691, 393 

$4,833,207 

$7,813 

$3,067 ' 

$2, 297 

514 

793 

724 

$1,837,352 

$795,437 

$474, 269 

478 

486 

3^ 

$1,916,950 

$632,416 ^ 

$350,690 


Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number — 

Amount reported — — 

Pasters' salaries 

AH other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, exduding interest 

AH other current expenses, including interest — 

Local and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Ftreign mfeions 

To g^mesral headquarters for distribution 

AH other purpose 

Not lia^sified 

Average expenditure per church 


2,230 
^,319,367 
$908,302 
$211, 760 
$230,247 
$216,940 
$300,355 
$63,168 
$29,496 
$32,956 
$170,026 
$157,118 


$1,040 


Sunday SKdxoabs: 

Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teach^ 

Scjiolars 


2,059 

24,357 

167,362 


2, 464 
$4, 757, 066 

[$4,091,023 


$662,993 

$3,050 

$1,931 


2,429 
46,087 
267, 141 


2,641 
$1, 700, 737 

$1,299,691 


$349, 600 


$61,646 

$644 


2,635 
18,982 
135, 102 


2,060 
16,245 
107, 692 


1 A minus sign (— > denotes decr^se. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Zion Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 
the number and membership of the churches classified according to their location 
in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday 
schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the 
churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership 
for 1936 classified as ''under 13 years of age'' and "13 years of age and over." 
liable 5 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on 
church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents^for 1936, the church expenditures, show- 
ing separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc^ In order to 
avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, separate presen- 
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tation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more churches 

reported value and expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. —Table 7 presents, for each conference in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, hr districts, the more important statistical 
data for 1936 shown by States in the preceding tables, including number of 
churches, membership, value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and 
Sunday schools. 


Table 3* — Number Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVI- 
SION AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP 

BY SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

“S 

o 

b 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 
100 females * 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

2 

ea 

’0 

xi 

0 

w 

United States. 

2,252 

811 

1, 441 

414,244 

214,056 

200,188 

156, 771 

256,603 

870 

61.1 

2,059 

24,857 

167,882 

New England: 














Maine 

1 

1 


206 

206 


45 

161 


28.0 

1 

12 

36 

Massachusetts 

9 

8 

1 

5,094 

5,049 

45 

1,581 

3,613 



45.0 

8 

128 

724 

Rhode Island 

2 

2 


620 

620 


194 

426 


45.5 

2 

42 

255 

Connecticut 

18 

14 

4 

4,265 

3,697 

568 

1, 385 

2,880 


48.1 

16 

252 

1,290 

Middle Atlantic: 














New York 

73 

62 

11 

25.138 

24,329 

809 

8,410 

16,728 



60.3 

70 

859 

6,170 

New Jersey 

36 

25 

11 

8,868 

7,544 

1,324 

3,183 

5.685 


56.0 

36 

533 

4,885 

Pennsylvania 

64 

46 

18 

17,975 

16,429 

1,646 

6,859 

11, 116 

-— 

61.7 

60 

718 

5,570 

E. N. Central: 














Ohio 

25 

23 

2 

8,843 

8,673 

270 

3,250 

5,693 



58.1 

25 

394 

3,878 

Indiana 

18 

18 


3,850 

3,850 


1,497 

2,353 


63.6 

17 

210 

1,722 

Illinois 

15 

14 

1 

2 ; 497 


is 

'996 

liSOl 



6a 4 

13 

141 

'961 

Michigan 

11 

11 


3,039 

3,039 


1,040 

1,999 


52.0 

11 

149 

1,099 

Wisnnn-ijin _ 

1 

1 


19 

19 


8 

11 



1 

6 

11 

W. N. Central: 














Iowa 

3 

3 


233 

233 


86 

147 


58.5 

3 

18 

138 

Mi^ouri 

10 

10 


6,467 

6,467 


1,909 

3,558 


63.7 

9 

138 

1,539 

Kansas 

2 

2 


'236 

'236 


74 

162 


46.7 

2 

14 

150 

South Atlantic: 














Delaware 

4 

2 

2 

180 

120 

60 

57 

123 



46.3 

4 


86 

Maryland- 

16 

7 

9 

2,097 

1,747 

350 

682 

1, 415 


48.2 

15 

143 

646 

Dist. of Golumbia. 

6 

6 


3,958 

3,958 


1,283 

2,675 


4ao 

6 

148 

1,626 

Virginia 

81 

20 

61 

2^613 

13 ; 025 

13,5^ 

11 ; 029 

15 ; 584 



70. S 

70 

1,197 

20,211 

West Virginia 

6 

1 

5 

453 

70 

383 

172 

281 



61.2 

6 

68 

209 

North Carolina--. 

626 

140 

486 

149,385 

62,475 

96,910 

56,462 

92, 123 

810 

6L3 

596 

7,609 

63,846 

South Carolina— - 

179 

56 

123 

19,547 

6,610 

12,937 

7,928 

11, 619 



6a2 

171 

1,684 

9,786 

Georgia 

79 

33 

46 

7,058 

3,756 

3,302 

2,832 

4,226 



67.0 

72 

714 

3,853 

Florida 

67 

33 

34 

8,540 

6,498 

2,042 

3,613 

5,027 

— 

69.9 

60 

691 

3,738 

E. S. Central: 














Kentucky 

49 

17 

32 

10,656 

6,056 

4,600 

3, 282 

7,374 


44.6 

46 

608 

3,131 

Tennessee 

105 

38 

67 

9,009 

6,699 

3,310 

3,246 

6,763 



56.3 

96 

884 

4,305 

Alabama 

399 

92 

307 

58,311 

19,618 

38,793 

22,181 

36, 070 

60 

61.5 

355 

3,946 

24,864 

Mississippi 

144 

27 

117 

13,687 

2,749 

10,938 

5, 794 

7,893 


73.4 

132 

1,586 

6,307 

W. S. Central: 














Arkansas. 

100 

38 

62 

11, 105 

5,285 

5,820 

4,863 

6,242 


77.9 

69 

766 

2,759 

Louisiana^ — 

40 

13 

27 

3,606 

1,462 

2,154 

1,692 

2,014 



79.0 

36 

359 

1,761 

Oklahoma 

9 

4 

5 

292 

87 

205 

108 

184 



68.7 

8 

55 

212 

Texas 

17 

9 

8 

614 

433 

181 

222 

392 

— 

66.6 

14; 

99 

326 

Mountain: 














Idaho 

1 

1 


12 

12 


4 







A'ri7.nnft 

2 

2 


SO 

80 


25 

55 



2 

12 

63 

PAcmo: 








8 






Washington 

7 

7 


186 

186 


66 

121 


63.7 

3 

17 

76 

Orf^on 

1 

1 


160 

150 


70 

80 



1 

8 

60 

Oamomia 

26 

24 

2 

2,355 

2,315 

40 

854 

1,601 

— 

56.9 

23 

227 

1,089 


» Ratio not shown where nnmher of females is less than 100. 
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Table 4, — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 

iSeparate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


NUMBER or 
CHURCHES 


NUMBER OP 
MEMBERS 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 


United States.. 


New England: 
Massachu^tts- 
Rhode Island— 
Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 


East North Central: 

Ohio - 

Indiana 

Illinois - 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 


West North Central: 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 


South Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Vit^ia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


East South Central: 
Kentucky 


Alabama 

Mississippi 


West South Central: 

Arkan^ 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


Mountain: 

Arizona.. 


Pacipic: 

Wa^ington. 

Or^on 

California 


Other States., 


MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 


!S36 

1 

I9ti 

! 

! 1916 

i 

{ 

1966 

1 

1936 

j 193 

1916 

1906 

Un- 
der 13 
years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

re- 

port- 

ed 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

2,252 2,466 2, 716 

12, 197 414, 244 456, 81S 

257, 169 

184,542 

65,820 

332, 876 

16, 048 

16.5 

! j i ! i 

q: R ml 7 S fKW T. .*527 

1, 215 

584 

4,510 


11.5 

2 7 

9i a fi2n 

' aval 

262 

88 

'532 


14.2 

18 IS 

i 

1 17 

1 16; 4, 265 

1 

. 2,032 

1,825 

1,229 

1,257 

3,008 


29.5 

* 

73 74 

! 71 

75 25. 138 

19, 797 

9,005 

6,149 

1,864 

17, 618 

5,656 

9 6 

36| 32 

33 

3^ 

8,86« 

5,625 

3,478 

2,180 

1,220 

7,648 


13.8 

64 75 

76 

67 

17,975 

20,919 

14, oil 

6,263 

4,369 

13,606 


24.3 

2sl 25 

14 

s 

8,843 

7,678 

1,389 

386 

1, 829 

7,014 


20.7 

18' 19 

19 

8 

3 ; 850 

3 ; 867 

2 ; 465 

1,281 

568 

31282 


14.8 

15 

i 

12 

1 

2,497 

5,972 

2,184 

870 

330 

2,145 

22 

13.3 

1] 

8 

6 

2 

3,039 

2,017 

515 

60 

652 

2,387 


21.5 


5 

5 

IS 


34 

86 

5 

14 



3 

8 

6 


233 

1,647 

143 


21 

212 


9.0 

10 

17 

16 

11 

5,467 

6;873 

4,046 

1,765 

1, 552 

3,915 


28.4 

2 

6 

2 

1 

236 

953 

35 

6 

31 

205 


13.1 

4 

3 

5 

4 

180 

347 

195 

167 

23 

157 


12.8 

16 

26 

26 

14 

2,097 

3,014 

2,519 

923 

446 

1,651 


21.3 

6 

7 

7 

t 

3,958 

6,448 

2,732 

2,615 

451 

1 3,507 


11.4 

81 

108 

111 

75 

26,613 

17,592 

9,199 

5,474 

2,833 

23,493 

287 

10.8 

6 

13 

8 

6 

453 

900 

338 

86 

76 

377 


16.8 

626 

769 

777 

673 

149,385 

135,698 

74,365 

! 66,356 

23,797 

116,599 

8,989 

16.9 

179 

185 

192 

193 

19,547 

38,225 

23, 169 

19,058 

4,468 

15, 079 


22.9 

79 

83 

99 

68 

7,058 

7,887 

5,523 

3,630 

773 

6,225 

60 

11.0 

67 

47 

113 

64 

8,540 

13,647 

11, 496 

3,223 

1, 500 

7,040 


17.6 

49 

63 

82 

59 

10,656 

7,174 

5,578 

5,773 

1, 605 

9, 051 


15.1 

105 

96 

156 

117 

9,009 

15, 176 

8,786 

6,651 

1,836 

6,967 

206 

20.9 

399 

420 

479 

385 

58,311 

80,446 

51,284 

36, 705 

7,133 

50,576 

602 

12.4 

144 

162 

127 

144 

13,687 

18,461 

7,202 

5,602 

1,648 

12, 039 


12.0 

100 

89 

125 

65 

11, 105 

14,344 

7,668 

2,404 

3,873 

7,054 

178 

35.4 

40 

26 

44 

44 

3,606 

7,671 

2,831 

2,539 

395 

3,211 


11.0 

9 

15 

16 

8 

292 

1,729 

741 

160 

32 

260 


11.0 

17 

13 

20 

11 

614 

1,463 

771 

457 

65 

501 

48 

11.5 

2 

3 

2 


80 

475 

50 


7 

73 



7 

2 

5 


186 

304 

72 , 


24 

162 , 


12. 9 

1 

1 

5 

1 

150 

272 

86 

40 

50 

100 , 


33.3 

26 

29 

30 

14 

^365 

4^614 

1,577 

902 

390 

1,966 


16.6 

»2 

1 

3 

1 

218 

45 

40 

25 

25 

193 . 


11.5 


J Based on membership with age classification reported; not shown where base is less 100. 
» Includes: Maine, L aud Idaho, 1. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to Stat^ having 3 or more churches reporting value of ediflc^i} 



o 

o 

"o 

1 VALUE OF CHURCH 

edifices 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF par- 
sonages 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

Total numb 
churches 

Number of c 
edifice* 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

United Stat^ 

2, 252 

2,048 

2,003 

S14, 760, 165 

624 

21, 681, 183 

550 

$1,492,450 

New England: 









Massachusetts 

9 

9 

7 

125,800 

4 

22,620 

2 

0) 

Connecticut 

18 

15 

15 

324,480 

6 

30,149 

10 

51,000 

Meddle Atlantic: 









New York 

73 

68 

68 

2, 011,849 

30 

329,641 

40 

211,200 

New Jersey- 

36 

34 

34 

812,800 

23 

129,001 

15 

108,000 

Pennsylvania— 

64 

56 

56 

1,082,186 

29 

293,901 

33 

124,900 

East North Central: 









Ohio - 

25 

18 

IS 

504,660 

17 

129, 140 

6 

30,000 

Indiana 

18 

18 

18 

237, 100 

11 

20,913 

9 

29,300 

Illinois 

15 

8 

7 

152,300 

7 

54,187 

4 

11,925 

Michigan.. 

11 

10 

10 

143.000 

8 

31,025 

5 

14,000 

West North Central: 









Missouri 

10 

9 

9 

469,500 

8 

26,356 

3 

26,000 

South Atlantic: 









Delaware 

4 

4 

4 

17,500 

2 

1,800 

1 

(1) 

Maryland-- 

16 

13 

13 

114, 750 

8 

11, 275 

3 

9,000 

District of Columbia 

6 

6 

6 

478,000 

5 

124,800 

5 

40,600 

Virginia 

81 

76 

74 

638,750 

29 

31, 926 

IV 

50,150 

West Virginia 

6 

4 

4 

12,200 

1 

2,500 

1 

0) 

North Carolina 

626 

613 

604 

3, 576, 960 

128 

175, 297 

102 

284,150 

South Carolina 

179 

174 

173 

674,635 

53 

33,596 

24 

49,900 

Georgia 

79 

62 

60 

115, 350 

13 

7,976 

31 

24.900 

Florida 

67 

59 

59 

215,500 

7 

13,965 

16 

31,950 

East South Central: 









Kentucky 

49 

48 

44 

356,410 

13 

14,771 

15 

44,900 

Tennessee. - 

105 

101 

101 

494,425 

1,272,535 

1 20 

38,563 

27 

41,260 

Alabama 

399 

361 

361 

1 64 

80,360 

101 

176,850 

Mississippi-. 

144 

129 

110 

226, 675 

9 

3,550 

28 

26,200 

West South Central: 









Arkansas 

100 

75 

75 

201,200 

1 

300 

20 

22,100 

Ix)msiana — 

40 

21 

21 

85,300 

4 

4,815 

12 

16,660 

Oklahoma 

9 

8 

8 

8,400 

1 

25 

2 

(^) 

Texas 

17 

8 

8 

10,250 

! 2 

190 

1 

0) 

Pacific: 






186 



Wfl^shington 

7 

5 

5 

31, 750 
211,500 

1 



California. 

26 

25 

26 

15 

52,941 

14 

39,375 

Other States 

13 

11 

>11 

14i400 

5 

15, 414 

6 

28,250 


* Amount included in figures for “Other States,” to avoid disdosiug the statistics of any individual church. 

* Includes: Maine, 1; Rhode Island, 2; Iowa, 2; Kansas, 2; Idaho, 1; Arizona, 2; and Oregon. i 
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CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES, 193 6 


Table 6.— Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


fSeparate pre^ntatiois is limited to Stat^ having 3 or more churches reporting] 


1 Total 

GEOGBAPSic piTisiON AND ' nuinber 
STATE ! of 

I churches 


United States 2,252 

New ENGLAJjm: 

Ma^achusetts S 

Connecticut 18 


EXPEN'DITUBES 


1 


Churches i Total 
rejMDrtmg, amount 


Pastors' 

salaries 


Repairs 
All other and im- 
salaries prove- 
ments 


2,230 


32,319,367 | 8908,802 j 8211,760 | 8230,247 


22,441 

37,978 


7,370 

12,699 


2, 113 
3, 715 


5,338 

7,231 


Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 


1215,940 


1,384 

2,632 


Mroni-E Atlantic: 

New Y<^k 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania, - 


73 

36 

64 


73 

36 

63 


190,726 

102,909 

148,937 


59,059 
31, 335 
41,919 


23,048 
11, 109 
10,014 


20,553 

9,025 

15,309 


18,479 
10, 217 
32, 625 


East Noeth Cjcntkal: 

Ohio - 

Indiana 

niinois- 

Michigan 

West Noeth Centeal: 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia - 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Flc^da - 

East South Centeal: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama. — 

Mississippi — 

West South Centeal: 

Arfcaims 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

PAoarac: 

W fL<!hfTlg tAn 

Califamia 

Other States 


25 

18 

15 

11 


3 

10 


4 

16 

6 

81 

6 

626 

179 

79 

67 


49 

105 


144 


100 

40 

9 

17 


7 

26 

10 


25 

18 

13 

11 


61. 121 
30, 127 
24,983 
34,519 


20, 816 
12, 174 
7,534 
10,528 


4,734 

3,759 

1,380 

2,673 


4,620 

2,426 

970 

2,611 


4,833 

3,276 

4,873 

11,745 


3 2,755 

9 39,662 


1, 240 
6,422 


249 

6,052 


300 

4,475 


8, 93S 


4 

16 

6 

81 

6 

621 

179 

79 

67 


5,130 
30,376 
47,193 
120,669 
4,418 
558,621 
145.984 
35 , 952 
40,414 


2,700 

7,235 

10,459 

30,639 

1,951 

254,397 

57,502 

16,728 

20,483 


300 
4, 148 
4,413 
8,500 
451 
43,308 
14,039 
2, 963 
2,904 


300 

5,953 

4,043 

9,943 

279 

63,034 

14,383 

2,309 

4,037 


240 
1,926 
6,947 
6, 163 
300 
38, 265 
19, 116 
2,705 
2,107 


49 

105 


144 


60, 102 
66,381 
313, 985 
68,666 


20,290 

28,419 

140,965 

37,565 


5, 219 
6,778 
34,252 
6,140 


4, 124 
4,961 
32,239 
4,036 


1,096 
7,623. 
16, 299 
3,724 


92 

39 

9 

17 


64,678 

15,368 

2,063 

4,780 


37,650 
8,217 
1, 187 
3,065 


4, no 
1, 179 
40 
175 


2,890 

772 

193 

466 


1, 360 
1, 162 
86 
39 


7 

26 


3,035 

34,806 


420 

12,019 


111 


2,435 


687 

1,467 


1, 090 
4,913 


1 10 


20,688 


5,315 


1,449 


1,273 


1,787 


1 Includes: Maine. 1; Rhode Island, 2; Wisconsin, l; Kansas, 2; Idaho, 1; Arizona, 2; and Oregon, 1- 
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Table 6 - — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


EXPENDiTUEEs— continued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIYISIOX AND STATE 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local re- 
lief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

, ] 

1 To gen- 1 
i eraihead- 
i quarters ! 

All other 
purposes 

United States j 

S300,355 

863,168 

829,496 

832,965 

8170, 020 

$157, 118 

New England: 

i 






Ma^achusetts 

3,888 ! 

292 

139 

400 

893 

624 

Connecticut : 

6,183 

659 i 

665 

529 

868 

2,797 

Middle Atlantic: i 







New York 1 

37,847 1 

4,592 j 

928 

2.557 

14,115 

9,548 

New Jersey 

19,918 i 

3,115 

1,693 

1,968 

3,901 

10,628 

Pennsylvania 

28,696 ! 

3,160 1 

991 

1,338 

6,524 

8,361 

East North Central: 

! 






Ohio - 

11,779 

1,689 

975 

817 

3,061 

7,797 

Indiana - 

3 ; 066 

643 

704 

575 

2, (MO 

1,464 

niinois 

6,024 

428 

206 

236 

1,554 

1,778 

182 

Michigan 

2,282 

2,397 

291 

404 

1,406 

West North Central: 







Iowa 

425 

55 

20 

41 

179 

246 

Mi^uri... 

3,562 

1,244 1 

368 

370 

2,271 

5,960 

South Atlantic: 







Delaware... 

1,010 

195 

30 

40 

255 

60 

Maryland 

4,471 

3,792 : 

136 

118 

1,645 

952 

District of Columbia 

12,292 

3,234 ; 

370 

533 

4,245 

657 

Vii^inia 

24,665 

3,003 1 

2,081 

2,443 

4,228 

28,914 

West Vh^inia 

914 

109 

42 

54 

183 

135 

North Carolina 

46,323 

17,285 

9,521 

10,193 

42,874 

33,421 

South Carolina 

11,148 

4,584 

2,186 

2,121 

12,971 

7,934 

Georgia 

3,213 

830 

375 

493 

4,924 

1,412 

Florida 

2,670 

818 

664 

370 1 

5,107 

1,254 

East South Central: 





j 


Kentucky 

13,908 

806 

652 

757 

2,160 

1,090 

Tennessee.. 

i 5,567 

1,310 

670 

1,003 

4,461 

5,589 

Alabama 

30,835 

6,038 

3,541 

3,455 

31,996 

14,365 

Mississippi. 

1 3,389 

629 

595 

498 

9,296 

2,794 

West South Central: 







Arkansas 

i 1,962 

705 

589 

559 

3,428 

1,425 

I/oufeiaiia— 

708 

105 

137 

68 

2,665 

355 

Oklahoma. 

298 

40 

i 29 

28 

125 

37 

T'ftTflS _ _ _ _ . 

396 

96 

47 

1 

75 

330 

91 

Pacific: 







Washington 

193 

124 

132 

80 

154 

44 

California 

8,265 

864 

360 

405 

1,639 

2,539 

Other States — 

4,458 

327 

i 359 

427 

628 

4,665 
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cb:ssvs of religious bodies, 193 6 


Table T. — Number anb Membership of Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Districts and 
Conferences, 1936 


12 

o 


DIOTBICT AST> 
COOTEBENCE 



3 

R 

5 

O 

Number 

TotaL 

2, 252 

j414, 244 

First District: 


1 

New York 

50 

1 20, 660 I 

Western North 



Carolina 

134 

: 38,480 

Central North Car- 


olina 

137 

25,767 

Second District: 


Cape Fear 

101 

16,887 

North Carolina 

68 

8,871 

Bine Eid?e 

44 

4,073 

Third District: 


Ohio * 

38 

11,502 

New Jersey 

39 

9,577 

Virginia 

56 

27,012 

Albemarle 

52 

18,058 

Fourth District: 


North Alabama 

62 

8,090 

West Tennessee 


and Mississippi.. 

148 

15, 213 

T^nifdanft .. 

34 

2,483 

Georgia 

78 

7,121 

South Florida 

39 

4,002 

Fifth District: 


New England 1 

30 

10,185 

Allegheny 

31 

10, 194 

Indiana 

14 

3,026 

Kentucky 

47 

10, 492 

Sixth District: 


Michigan 

i 30 

6,417 

Mi^uri 

' 15 

6,049 

South Carolina 

t 51 

i 4,911 

Palmetto 

77 

8,344 

Pee Dee 

51 

6,713 

Seventh District; 


Western New York. 

21 

3,795 

PhiladelpMa and 


Baltimore 

46 

11, 470 

East Tennessee and 


Virginia 

58 

3,622 

Tennessee.. 

59 

4,671 

Eighth Distect: 

West Central 


North Carolina 

101 

37, 137 

Arkansas 

63 

7,378 

North Arkansas 

41 

4,079 

West Alabama 

82 

14,519 

Florida 

28 

4,538 

Ninth District: 

Alabama... 

69 

7,835 

Central Alabama.. . 

57 

7,819 

South Alabama 

74 

7,984 

Cahaba 

63 

12,572 

Tenth District: 

CaJifomia 

15 

1,326 

Southwest Rocky 


Mountain 

11 

1,036 

Oregon-Washing- 


ton 

11 

421 

Oklahoma 

9 

292 

T^cas 

18 

623 


VAIUE OFCHDECH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 

1 CHTECH 

1 EDIFICES 

EXPENDITtJEES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 



A 






c 

& 

j 

c 


2 










br 


s; « 



a 

ga 

fl 

s s 

x: 

ai 

es 

2 

o 

s 


C 

s 

h4 

S 

A 

o 

s 

1 

u 

’o 

o 

< 

o 


o 

<1 

O 

OQ 

2,008 

S14, 750, 165 

524 

SI, 881,183 

2, 230 

S2, 319,867 

2,059 

167, 362 

45 

1,48^349 

25 

299. 651 

50 

138,286 

47 

4,453 

127 

781, 120 

38 

48,797 

134 

115, 451 

124 

8. 117 

128 

534,725 

21 

22,727 

134 

84, 945 

129 

6, 352 

99 

565,975 

18 

35, 841 

TOO 

71,908 

95 

6, 821 

68 

322,270 

12 

7,432 

68 

52, 965 

66 

3,474 

43 

21^800 

11 

21,865 

44 

37,220 

42 

1,818 

32 

736,900 

27 

159,918 

38 

94, 812 

38 

5,659 

37 

862,800 

26 

132, 333 

39 

108, 971 

39 

6,108 

56 

574,500 

25 

26,866 

56 

116, 039 

56 

20, 812 

52 

438,500 

18 

7,455 

62 

66,025 

52 

15, 014 

46 

265,930 



62 

46, 614 

62 

4,741 

115 

262,725 

13 

5,080 

148 

73, 952 

135 

7,085 

14 

70,450 

2 

3,680 

34 

11, 921 

33 

1, 270 

59 

110,400 

13 

8,176 

78 

35, 432 

7h 

3,906 

34 

135,500 

6 

6,965 

39 

19, 253 

37 

2,359 

25 

555,280 

12 

59,858 

27 

75, 312 

27 

2,305 

22 

358,636 

11 

■ 168,100 

SO 

32,272 

28 

1,8S7 

12 

133,900 

7 

15,982 

12 

16, 142 

12 

998 

44 

360,760 

13 

14,081 

47 

46, 143 

44 

3,022 

22 

365, 160 

18 

91,767 

30 

73, 487 

29 

2,781 

14 

539,800 

10 

30,006 

15 

47, 980 

15 

1, 912 

48 

237,000 

17 

10, 587 

51 

51,906 

49 

2,626 

75 

276,025 

25 

19, 655 

77 

53, 938 

72 

3,730 

50 

164260 

13 

3,804 

61 

39, 999 

50 

3,309 

21 

488,500 

2 

28,413 

21 

46, 551 

21 

1,499 

43 

1,09% 600 

24 

233, 259 

46 

166, 635 

44 

4,135 

47 

184,175 

9 

11,420 

68 

31, 367 

42 

1,667 

66 

308,800 

11 

28,148 

59 

39, 640 

65 

2,479 

98 

739,420 

10 

30,955 

100 

127, 743 

100 

11,669 

48 

110, 850 

1 

300 

59 

34, 072 

44 

1,856 

29 

91, 650 



35 

21, 750 

25 

941 

78 

350,135 

6 

17,225 

82 

84,834 

76 

6,869 

25 

80,000 

1 

7,000 

28 

21, 161 

23 

1,379 

65 

216, 350 

12 

12,725 

69 

34,” 178 

63 

3,405 

56 

139,350 

18 

38,208 

66 

34, 900 

53 

3,298 

73 

143,720 

10 

6,614 

74 

81, 956 

68 

2,510 

63 

168,950 

18 

6,623 

03 

36,988 

61 

6,291 

16 

119, 760 

7 

31,916 

15 

20, 614 

13 

631 

10 

96,500 

8 

21, 650 

11 

15,190 

11 

594 

9 

47,100 

3 

7,086 

11 

4/921 

6 

143 

8 

8,400 

1 

25 

9 

2,063 

8 

212 

8 

10,250 

2 

190 

18 

4,933 

15 

335 
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fflSTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 


Among the early independent Kegro Methodist congregations in this country 
was one organized in New York City in 1796 by James Varick, Abraham Thomp- 
son, William Miller, and others, who were members of the John Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Their desire to have a separate organization in which *^they 
might have opportunity to exercise their spiritual gifts among themselves, and 
thereby be more useful to one another,” was occasioned largely by the ^*caste 
prejudice which forbade their taking the sacrament until the white members 
were aU served/’ by the desire for other church privileges denied them, and by the 
conviction that it would assist in the development of a ministry adapted to their 
needs. The first church w'as built in the year 1800 and was called “Zion.” The 
next year it was incorporated as the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
articles of agreement were entered into with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
by which the latter supplied them with ordained preachers until the year 1820. 
Meanwhile the organization of the Union Church of Africans ^ in Wilmington, 
Del., and of the African Methodist Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, Pa., as 
separate and distinct denominations, caused considerable uneasiness and the Zion 
Church made application to the Methodist Episcopal Church for the ordination 
of some of its local preachers as elders- To this no answer was given, and in 1820 
as the congregation had developed several preachers of ability and had fellowship 
and union with churches which had been formed at New Haven, Conn., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Newark, N. J., and on Long Island, N. Y., it decided to abrogate the 
agreement with the Methodist Episcopal Church to supply its pulpits. 

The first annual conference was held in Mother Zion Church, corner of Church 
and Leonard Streets, New York City, June 21, 1821. At that time the denomi- 
nation consisted of 6 churches, 19 preachers, and 1,426 members. As they had 
no ordained elders, the conference was presided over by Rev. William Phoebus, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and Rev. Joshua Soule (afterwards a bishop 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church) acted as secretary. James Varick, who 
was active and influential, and generally spoken of as the founder of the de- 
nomination, was made district chairman. 

The second annual conference, which was also the first General Conference, met 
in Wesley Church, Lombard Street, Philadelphia, May 16, 1822, and was presided 
over by Abraham Thompson. After some routine business, it adjourned to meet, 
July 18, in Mother Zion Church, New York City. In the meantime, on June 17, 
James Varick, Abraham Thompson, and Levin Smith were ordained elders by 
Dr. James Covel, Sylvester Hutchinson, and William Stillwell, white elders of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. On July 21, at this conference, six persons 
were elected deacons in the forenoon and elders in the afternoon, and James 
Variek was elected the first superintendent, or bishop, of the denomination. No 
other general conference was held until 1827, when Christopher Rush was elected 
the second bishop of the denomination. After Bishop Varick’s death, in 1827, 
Bishop Rush served alone until 1840, when William Miller was elected as his 
associate. It w'as not until 1848 that the present name of the church was at^pted, 
when it was learned that a group of Negro members had withdrawn from George 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church at Philadelphia, led out by Richard Allen for 
the same reason the New York group had withdrawn from the John Street Church 
in New York. The Philadelphia group gave its organization the name of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. The word “Zion” was added by the New 
York group out of respect to its first church. In 1848 the name A. M. E. Zion 
Church was approved as the permanent title of the church organized in 1796. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church did not begin oper^OM m the 
South until 1863, when Bishop Joseph J. Clinton sent Elder James W. Hood to 
North Carolina and Elder Wilbur G. Strong to Florida and Louisiana, though 
work was not begun until tfie following January. The appointment to North 
Carolina was specially fortunate, and churches sprang up rapidly. Men only 
just emapcipated from the yoke of slavery felt themselves called to enter the 
ministry and to preach the gospel to their own people. Befoi^ the year closed 
the North Carolina Conference was organized, the parent of several large con- 
ferences in that and neighboring States. The success in Florida, Louisiana, 


1 TMs statemmt, wMch is substantiaHy the same as that publisbed m voL IT of the Report on 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by S. K. Dudley, general secretary-auditor of the Afncan Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church, Washington, D. O., and approved by him in its present form. 

> See Union Ammcan Methodist Episcopal Ohoreh, p. 1204. 
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and Alabama was not so phenomenal, but the missionary effort in these States 
proved to he most fruitful, especially in Alabama. So successful were the efforts 
of these early missionaries that, \\hen the General Conference met m 1880 s-t 
Moiitgoinerv, Ala., 15 annual conferences had been organized in the ooiitm 

The GentVal Conference of 1S80 was an important one. Livingstone College 
was established at Salisbury, Is. C., Rev. C. R. Harris being its first principal. 
Two years later, on his return from England, where he had collected $10,000 for 
the college. Rev. Joseph C. Price, considered one of the greatest champions 
of Negro citizenship, w’as made president and continued in this office ui^ii his 
death in 1893. The Star of Zion, the chief w-eekly organ of the church, was 
adopted by this General Conference as a permanent organ of the denomination, 
and the fii^t organized missionary effort "was instituted by the formation of a 
Board of Missions and a Woman's Missionary Society. 

At the General Conference of 1892 the denomination took a forward move by 
the organization of the departments of missions and education, which have been 
productive of large and far-reaching results in promoting the cause of education 
and missions at home and in foreign fields. The founding of the publication 
house and the placing in it of a printing plant for publishing literature of all kinds 
used by the church, and for carrying on a general printing business, was one of 
the notable achievements of the church in that year. The A. M. E. Zion 
Quarterly Review, issued first in 1889, was adopted as a denominational period- 
ical in 1892. 

IXDCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

In doctrine the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church is in entire accord 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, ^ accepting the Apostles' Creed and 
adhering strictly to the doctrine of the new birth, regeneration followed by adop- 
tion, and entire sanctification. It recognizes the Scriptures as written by holy 
men as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. In polity, also, it is in substantiM 
agreement with that church, having the same system of conferences — quarterly, 
annual, and general The itinerancy is maintained throughout all ranks of 
ministers. A bishop holds office for life or during good behavior, but he may be 
assigned quadrennially to different districts, and may be retired, when feebleness 
or general disability warrants it, on half salary. The widows of deceased bishops 
receive a stipend of $300 annually. 

The membership of the General Conference is made up of an equal number of 
ministerial and lay delegates, elected by the annual conferences and lay colleges. 
The bishops are members and have a right to discuss all questions coming before 
the body, but vote only on the day that each presides. The salaries of bishops and 
general denominational officers are paid from a general fund secured by an annual 
assessment of $2 per member of each church, 

WORK 

The denominational work of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church is 
conducted by administrative boards elected by and amenable to the General 
Conference. These boards are: Audit, Christian Education, Church Extension, 
Eva^elism, Finance, Home Missions, Foreign Missions, Ministerial Brotherhood, 
Ministerial Relief, and Publication House. The various denominational depart- 
ments are under the direction and control of the administrative boards. 

The work of home missions is carried on under the direction of the Board of 
Home Missions with headquarters at Washington, D. C, At present, portions 
of Louisiana, Mississippi, and the States beyond the Mississippi River, especially 
Oklahoma, are regarded as special home mission fields. The church extension 
department is responsible for the promotion of the temporal welfare of the church, 
and the securing, improving, and saving of church and parsonage property. The 
work of this dep^ment is under the direction of the Board of Church Extension 
with headquarters at Birmingham, Ala. The board maintains a regifiar loan 
fund, an emergency fund, and an annuity fund. A certain amount is appor- 
tioned to each pastoral charge to be raised annually for th^ work. .The report 
for 1936 shows 478 churches aided by the Board of Church Extension and 
$72,000 contributed for the support of this work. 

I See Metnodist Episcopal Okarch, p. 1096^. 
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The foreign missionary work is now carried on by the Foreign ^fission Board 
in Liberia, the Gold Coast Colony, Nigeria (west Africa), South America, and the 
West Indies. The office of the general corresponding secretary-treasurer is located 
in Washington, D. C. The Missionary Seer is the official organ. The report for 
1936 shows 110 stations, occupied by 16 American missionaries and 82 native 
missionaries and helpers; 125 organized churches, with 20,000 members; and 24 
schools, of which 22 are in Africa, and 2 in South America, with a total enrollment 
of 3,350 pupils. The total amount contributed for the work in the foreign field 
was $125,000 and the value of the property was estimated at $43,000. These 
figures include the foreign work of the Woman^s Home and Foreign Missionary 
Society, which is largely responsible for the foreign mission work. 

The Christian Education Department, under direction and control of the Board 
of Christian Education, is responsible for the inclusive educational work of the 
denomination in homes, local churches, conferences, schools, colleges, and semi- 
nary. The department is incorporated in Illinois. The headquarters for its ad- 
ministrative and promotion section is located at Chicago, 111. ,* and for the editorial 
section, in the African M. E. Zion Publishing House, Charlotte, N. C. 

The Christian Education Department receives and apportions 24 percent of the 
denominational fund to the schools, colleges, and seminary, and for 'work in the 
local churches and conferences. 

The institutions included in its supervision and receiving support are: Living- 
stone College and Livingstone School of Religion, Salisbury, N. C.; Clinton Junior 
College, Rock Hill, S. C.; Dinwiddie Normal and Industrial School, Dinwiddie, 
Va.; Johnson Rural High School, near Sumner, Miss.; and Walters-Southland 
Institute, near Lexa, Ark. The denomination also owns the property of Greene- 
ville College, Greeneville, Tenn. (leased to the city school board of GreeneviUe 
and used as a public school) ; and Walters Institute at Warren, Ark. 

The chief institution is Livingstone College. It was incorporated in 1879 and 
opened its first session in 1880 at Concord, N. C. It vras located on its present 
site at Salisbury, N. C., in 1882. Its School of Religion is located on its campus 
and provides seminary training for ministers as well as courses in religion for lay- 
men. 

Conferences, local churches, individuals, and other agencies supplement the 
funds provided by the denomination for its several schools. 

The department's work in local churches includes organization and supervision 
of the Sunday church schools, Varick Christian Endeavor societies, Boy Scouts, 
forums, junior churches, vacation and weekday church schools, preparation and 
distribution of curricular material for the same. There are two executive officers 
of the department — secretary of Christian Education, whose ofl5ce is at Chicago, 
and editor of Church School Literature, at Charlotte. There are four subordinate 
promotional officers responsible for leadership educational work among children, 
work with youth, and work with adults. Several lesson writers are employed to 
assist the editor of Church School Literature who prepares and edits the Church 
School Herald- Journal (for teachers and leaders), quarterlies for the young 
people, adults, senior and intermediate, junior, primary, cards for be^nners in the 
Sunday church school; junior and senior Christian Endeavor quarterlies, and topic 
cards. 

In each and every annual conference there is appointed a conference director of 
Christian education; and in each presiding elder district, a district director of 
Christian education of children, youths, and adults, respectively. 

A general church school convention is held quadrennially to review and give 
impetus to every phase of educational work under direction of the department. 

There is also a Ministerial Brotherhood, established in 1908, which requires each 
minister to pay annually not less than $2.50 and not more than $10 for the benefit 
of the widows and orphans of deceased members of the Brotherhood. 

The various departments are maintained by a fund that is raised by each church 
at its annual conference and averages about $135,000 per annum. There is also 
a percentage of the general $1 fund set apart for education, church extension, 
home missions, and for the widows and orphans of deceased ministers. 
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STATISTICS 

The data given for 1936 represent one active organization of the Colored Method- 
ist Protestant Church, reported as being in urban territory in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. One church edifice was reported but no parsonage. 

The total membership was 216, of which 54 were reported as being “under 13 
years of age’^ and 162 were “13 years of age and over.’^ There were 91 males and 
125 females. 

The membership of this denomination includes those persons accepted into the 
local churches upon profession of faith and baptism, the mode of baptism being 
optional. 

Comparative data, 1916-86. — The following table presents, in convenient form 
for comparison, a summary of the available statistics of the Colored Methodist 
Protestant Church for the census years 1936, 1926, and 1916. 


Comparative Summary, 1916 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

1936 

1916 

niimher . _ . . _ ^ _ 

1 

3 

26 

Increa^ i over* preceding census: 

^JnTnh«r 

-2 

-23 

Percent * - - - - - - - . - 


Iffft-mlMsrs, number - ^ ^ 

216 

533 

1, 967 

Incre^ ^ over preceding census: 

NumbOT 

-317 

-1,434 

-72.9 

p^cent 

-69.5 


Av®^e membership per church 

216 

178 

76 

Chvrnh ftdifinftfli, nrrmhftr, _ . . . . . 

f 3 

16 

Value — number reporting 

• (») 

J 3 

16 

Amount reiwrted 

1 $36,000 

1 $12,000 

1 

$52, 733 
$3,296 
9 

Average vaUi ft cbomh 


Debt — mimher reporting . 


Amount reported, .r 


$1,200 

$3,766 

l^arsonages, number _ ,, _ „ . 


Vfthift — numbfr Tftporifng . - , 



2 

Amount reported _ _ . _ 



$1, 300 

23 

$12, 129 

Ezp^dihixes: 

nhurdwy? reporting, number 


3 

Amoont reporti^ __ , 


$6,685 

Pastors* ssaJflrifts _ .. 


All other salaries 


[ $5, 660 

$11, 297 

Repairs and improvements 


Local reUd »nd charity, Red Cross, etc 

. (3) 



BTome missions _ 

1 


Foreign missions 


[ $1,025 

$832 

To general headquarters for distribution 


All other purposes : 


1 


A v^:a^e expenditure per churdi.. 


$2,228 

3 

18 

98 

$527 

24 

146 

870 

Snudav schcwls: 

Churchy reporting, number 

1 

Officers and teadiers 

13 

42 

Scholars.. 




* A minus sign (— ) denotes decarease. 

* Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

* To avoid disdosing the statistics of any mdividual church, figures are not shown for 1936. 
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fflSTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION » 

111 1840 about 100 members of Xegro Methodist churches in Maryland and 
adjoining States met in Elkton, Cecil County, Md., and organized the Colored 
IVIethodist Protestant Church on essentially the same principles as those on which 
the Methodist Protestant Church had been organized some few 3 'ears previously. 
They adopted the book of discipline of the Methodist Church "^and the general 
polity of the IMethodist Protestant Church, emphasizing equal rights for members, 
both lay and clericaL In doctrine the\" are in hearty sympathy with the Method- 
ist churches; in polity they have no episcopacy", their ministers being simply 
elders. They have adopted an organization for missionary work, but have not 
as yet developed it greatly. 

1 No revision of Mstory, doctrine, or organization was furnished by this body for 1936, hence this state- 
ment is the same as that published in Religious Bodies, vol. II, 1926. 
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STATISTICS 


Summaxy for the United States, with nrhan-rxiral classification. — A general 
summarv of the statistics for the Union American Methodist Episcopal Church 
for the year 1936 is presented in table 1_, which show's also the distribution of 
these figures between urban and rural territory. i ^ xi. 

In this denomination persons are received into full membership after b months 
probation upon public profession of faith and a pledge to conform to the discipline 
and rules of the church. Baptism is administered to infants. 

Table 1. — Summaby of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Cimrciies (local ot^ankations), number 

Members, number — 

Average membership per church — 

Membership by sex: 

Mate 

Female 

Sex not reported — 

Males per 100 females - 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Pearcent under 13 years 

Church edifices, number 

Value-number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 

Average value per church — 

Debt— number reporting - 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt” 

Pan»>nage3, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expend^ures: 

Ghurdies reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries 

AH otbea: salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding 

interest 

All other current expenses, including 

interest — 

Local relief and charity. Bed Cross, etc. _ 

Home missions 

To genaal headquarters for distribution— 

AH other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Sdiolars 

Summer yacarion Bible schools : I 

Churchy reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Sdiolars - 

Weekday religious schools : 

Churches reporting, number- 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


Total 

In urban 

1 territory 

In rural 
territory 

FESCE 

Toa 

Urban 

iNT or 
rALi 

Rural 

71 

41 

30 



9,369 

6,859 

2, 510 

73.2 

26.8 

132 

167 

84 



3,471 

2,558 

913 

73.7 

26.3 

5,570 

3,973 

1,597 

71.3 

28.7 

328 

328 


100-0 


fig. 3 

64.4 

57.2 



1,378 

973 

405 

70.6 

29.4 

7,474 

5,422 

2,062 

72.5 

27.5 

517 

464 

53 

89.7 

10.3 

15.6 

15.2 

16.6 



69 

39 

30 



69 

39 

30 



$516, 630 

$403, 175 

$113, 455 

78.0 

22 0 

$426,160 

$347, 325 

$78,825 

81.6 

18.6 

$90,480 

$55,860 

$34,630 

61.7 

38.3 

$7,487 

$10, 338 

$3,782 



30 

22 

8 



$53,698 

$48, 114 

$5,684 

89.6 

10.4 

26 

11 

15 



24 

17 

7 



24 

17 

7 



$63,550 

$53,050 

$10, 500 

83.5 

16.6 

71 

41 

30 



$116, 368 

$84,520 

$31, 848 

72.6 

27.4 

$54,502 

$37, 591 

$16,911 

69.0 

31.0 

$12,259 

$10, 376 

$1,883 

84.6 

16.4 

$6,936 

$4,994 

$1,942 

72.0 

28.0 

$9,312 

$8,007 

$1, 305 

86.0 

14.0 

$14,225 

$10, 171 

$4,054 

71.6 

28.6 

$2,999 

$2,233 

$766 

74.5 

25.6 

$775 

$557 

$218 

71.9 

78.1 

$6,630 

$4,786 

$1,844 

72.2 

27.8 

$8,730 

$5,805 

$2, 925 

66.5 

33.5 

$1,639 

$2,061 

$1, 062 



66 

39 

27 



679 

468 

211 

68.9 

31.1 

4,786 

3,551 

1,235 

74.2 

25.8 

7 

5 

2 



58 

47 

11 



460 

355 

105 

77.2 

22.8 

1 

1 




5 

1 d 




26 

26 










1 Percent not shown wh^ base is less than 100. 
a Based on membership with age (dassification repOTted. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36.— Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Union American Alethodist 
Episcopal Church for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and lOOfi. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Chttrches flocal organizations), number 

71 

73 

67 

i 77 

Increase i over preening census: 





Number 

-2 

6 

-10 


Percent 




Members, number 

fl,369 

10,169 

3,624 

4 347 

Increase i over preceding census: 


Number 

—SOO 

6,545 

—723 


Percent 

—7.9 

1^.6 

— ifi 6 


Average membership per chtirch 

132 

139 

54 

56 

Chitrcli edifices, number 

69 

65 

59 

60 

Value — niimber reporting 

69 

64 

60 

59 

Amount reported 

$516,630 

$478,951 

$182,305 

$170, 150 

Average value per eburcb 

$7,487 

$7,484 

$3,090 

$2,884 

Debt— number reporting 

30 

23 

33 

39 

Amoxmt reported 

$53,698 

$42,294 

$43,091 

$40,796 

Parsonages, number 

24 




Value— numb^ reporting.. 

24 

16 

5 

4 

Amount reported 

$63,550 

$57,100 

$6,950 

$6,400 

Expenditures : 





nhnrchfts reporting, number _ . 

71 

68 

65 


Amoxmt reported 

$116, 368 

$222,621 

$40,664 


Pastors" salaries. 

$54,502 


All other salaries 

$12,259 




Tfepairs and improvements 

$6,936 

' $202,075 

$35,923 


Payment on chxirch debt, excluding interest 

$9,312 


All other current expenses, induding interest 

$14,225 




lA)cal relief and dianty, Red Cross, etc 

$2,999 




Home missions 

$775 




Enreign missions . _ 


- $20,546 

$4,741 


To general headquarters for distribution 

$6,630 


All other purposes — 

$8,730 




A vfiTflgft fiTpftnditnre per ebiireh 

$1,639 

$3,274 

$626 




Sunday schools : 





Churches reporting, number 

66 

69 

54 

76 

Officers and teachexs 

679 

428 

308 

481 

Scbolars 

4,786 

4,240 

1,982 

3,372 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. » Percent not shown where base is leas than 100. 

State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Union American 
Methodist Episcopal Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 
the number and membership of the churches classified according to their location 
in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday 
schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the 
churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 
1936 classified as “under 13 years of age” and “13 years of age and over.” Table 5 
shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church 
edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing 
separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each conference of this denomina- 
tion, the more important statistical data for 1936 shown by States in the preceding 
tables, including number of churches, membership, value and debt on church 
edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 


oTKin a At 
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Table 3. — Xtjmbeb and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territobt, Membership bt Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GIOGEAFEDEC DITISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Total 

a 

a 

X2 

S 

2 

§ 

*5 

0 

i 

p 

*3 

a 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 

teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

71 

41 

so 

9,368 

6,869 


3,471 

5,570 

328 

62.3 

66 

679 

4,786 

New England: 














Rhodp TKlfind 

1 

1 


188 

188 


87 

101 


86.1 

1 

15 

79 

nnmnpntifmt 

1 

1 


107 

107 


27 

80 


C) 

1 

10 

60 

Middle Atlantic: 














New York 

3 

3 


415 

415 


28 

59 

328 

C) 

3 

27 

187 

New 

26 

16 

" 9 ’ 

3,930 

3,136 

794 

1,575 

2,355 


66.9 

23 

231 

1,831 

Pftimsylvania 

19 

13 

6 

2,758 

2,143 

615 

1,061 

1 ; 697 


62.5 

18 

221 

1,716 

South Atlantic: 









T>plaware 

10 

5 

5 

1,140 

556 

584 

428 

712 


60.1 

10 

97 

628 

Maryland _ 

7 

1 

6 

251 

75 

176 

105 

146 


71.9 

5 

34 

150 

East South Centeal: 














Ala.'hftTnft 

5 

1 

4 

580 

239 

341 

160 

420 


38.1 

5 

44 

235 
















J Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


Table 4. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BT Age in 1936, bt States 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906) 


STATE 

number of churches 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 1936 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1908 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Un- 

der 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

United States.... 

71 

73 

67 

77 

9,369 

10,169 

3,624 

4,847 

1,378 

7,474 

617 

15.6 

New York.. 

3 

4 

4 

7 

415 

613 

157 

318 


87 

328 


New Jersey 

25 

20 

12 

15 

3,930 

2,337 

710 

538 

686 

3,^44 


14 9 

Pennsylvania 

19 

17 

20 

22 

2,758 

3 ; 289 

1,267 

1,647 

438 

2, 201 

119 

16.6 

Delaware 

10 

10 

8 

12 

1,140 

i 1,763 

732 

1 686 

168 

912 

60 

15.6 

Maryland 

7 

11 

10 

12 

261 

1,015 

416 

936 

25 

216 

10 

10.4 

Alabama 

5 

8 

11 


580 

760 

197 


89 

491 


16.3 

Mississippi. 


1 


6 


1 26 


122 



Other States 

1 *2 

2 

2 

3 

296 

376 

145 

100 

72 

223 


24.4 


1 Based on membership wth age classification reported. 
» Includes: Rhode Island, 1, and Connecticut, 1. 
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Table 5. — Value op Churches and Parsonages and Amount op Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num> 1 
her of 

VALUE OF CHUBCH 
j EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHUBCH 
EDIFICES 

i VALUE OF PAE- 
i SONAGES 

church 

edi- 

fices 

.Churches 

report- 

ing 

Amount 

Churches 

report- 

ing 

! 

( 

1 Amount 

i Church^ 

I report- 
ing 

Amount 

United States 

71 

69 

69 

S5ie. 630 

30 

853, 898 

24 

863, 550 

Rhode Island 

1 

1 

1 






Connecticut 

1 

1 

1 

M 40, 500 

3 

7,500 

1 

2,400 

New York 

3 

3 

3 

1 





New Jersey 

25 

25 

25 

84,200 

14 

30,600 

10 ! 

16,200 

Pennsylvania 

19 

17 

17 

283,075 

3 

5,800 

5 

31,006 

Delaware 

10 

10 

10 

87.055 

7 

1 7,388 

5 

9.30( 

Maryland 

7 

7 

7 

16,200 

1 

160 

1 

1 f A 

Alabama 

5 

5 

5 

5,600 

2 

2,250 

2 

J * 4,DOt 


1 Amount for Rhode Island and Connecticut combined -with figures for New York, to avoid disclosing 
the statistics of any individual church. 

* Amount for Maryland combined with figures for Alabama, to avoid disclosing the statistics of an 3 ? 
individual church. 


Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


STATE 

Total number of churches 

EXPENDITUEES 

Churches reporting 

Total amount 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, 
excluding interest 

Other current expenses, 
including interest 

Local relief and charity 

Home missions 

To general headquarters 

All other purposes 

United States.. 

71 

71 

8116, 368 

864,602 

812,259 

oa 

I 

89, 312 

814, 225 


9 

30 


Rhode Island 

1 

1 

1 




1 






Connecticut 

1 

1 

1115,296 

5,103 

3,291 

196 

3,276 

1,357 

40 

80 

800 

1, 153 

New York 

3 

3 

1 










New Jersey 

25 

25 

39,258 

19,008 

4,141 

2,939 

4,037 

3,691 

862 

523 

2,438 

1,619 

Pennsylvania 

19 

19 

39,879 

19,465 

3,455 

2,445 

928 

5,439 

1,706 

120 

1,919 


Delaware 

10 

10 

13,563 

6,569 

855 

654 

586 

2,869 

277 

17 

941 

795 

MaTylftTid 

7 

7 

i 3,155 

1,675 

167 

242 


1 294 

53 


196 

529 

Alabama 

5 

6 

5;217 

2,682 

350 

460 

485 

575 

61 


337 

232 


1 Amount for Rhode Island and Connecticut combined with figures for New York, to avoid disclosing 
the statistics of any individual diurch. 
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Table T. — Number ani> Membership op Chueches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Conferences, 
1936 


CONPIEENTE 

Total number of 
churclioa 

Number of member? 

VAIUE OF 
CHUECH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHUECH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUN 

SCHC 

DAY 

)OLS 

6 

^ tc 
g fl 

sS 

o 

4.3 

PS 

C3 

O 

B 

< 

Ohurchoa ro* 
porting 

P3 

S 

O 

a 

Ohurches re- 
porting 

§ 

ja 

•<1 

Churches re- 
porting 

s2 

cS 

'c 

OQ 

Total 

71 

9,S69 I 

69 

8516, 630 

80 

S53, 698 

71 

8116,368 

66 

4,786 

Delaware 

Maryland - 

New Jersey— 

New York 

Pennsylvaiua - 

South Alabama 

9 

7 

25 

6 

20 

5 

1,080 

251 

3,930 

710 

2,818 

580 

9 

7 

25 

5 

18 

5 

83,055 
16,200 
84,200 
40,600 1 
287,075 1 
5,600 1 

6 

1 

14 

3 

4 

2 

6,438 

160 

30,600 

7,500 

6,750 

2,250 

9 

7 

25 

5 

20 

5 

12,512 

3,155 

39,258 

15,296 

40,930 

5,217 

9 

5 

23 

5 

19 

5 

481 

150 

1,831 

326 

1,763 

235 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ‘ 

DENOMINAnONAL HISTORY 

Following the close of the Revolutionary War, the conditions surrounding the 
Negro members of the Methodist churches became somewhat uncomfortable, 
and within a few years separate congregations^ were formed for worship, though 
there was no distinct ecclesiastical organization. Among these congregations 
was one in Wilmington, Del., where in 1805 the Negro members of Asbury M^h- 
odist Episcopal Church withdrew and erected a building for themselves. The 
founder, Rev. Peter Spencer, was a free born Negro who first saw li^t m Kent 
County, Md-, July 11, 1779. He was converted early in life, came to Wilmington, 
Del., in 1791, and joined Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church. Being a man of 
over average intelligence, he soon became a leader of the group. He often 
preached to his people in the gallery of the church when requested by the white 
pastor. He and 42 colored members were denied the right to commune with the 
white members and on appeal to the oflScials of the church found no redress. 
Spencer led the 42 followers out in 1805 and they worshipped in groves and houses 
until 1812. Then they built a church (now known as Ezion Methodist Episcopal 
Church) , with no intention or desire of forming a new denornination and expected 
to be loyal and law abiding members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. But 
they reserved the right to reject as their preachers those rejected by the Method- 
ist Episcopal Conference. 

Reverend Spencer and his followers were told they had no voice except to obey. 
Ther^ore, Spencer and his followers decided, for peace and harmony, to sever 
all relationship with the Methodist Episcopal Church. They purchased a lot 
and built a church, and there organized the first independent Negro denomina- 
tion, June 1813. On September 18, 1813, they were incorporated under the title, 
Union Church of Africans, with Peter Spencer, Scotland Hill, David Smith, 
Jacob March, Benjamin Webb, John Kelly, and John Simmons as trustees. 
From Bishop Matthew Simpson^s History of the Methodist Episcopal Church — 
**Union American M. E. Church was organized June 1813 by Rev. Peter Spencer 
of colored members of Asbury M. E. Church, Wilmington, Del. It was originally 
called Union Church of Africans, but in 1852 was changed to Union American 
M. E. Church/' 

During the next 37 years the church developed until there were 2 annual con- 
ferences, Wilmmgton and New York, including 41 churches in the States of 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey. In 1846, Rev. Peter 
Spencer died. In 1850 a division occurred over the interpretation of certain 
clauses in the discipline, and out of the division arose, on the one hand, the African 

1 This statement, whidi is substanIMLy the same as that pahlished in vol. EC of the Beport on BeUgious 
Bodies, 1926, has be^ revised by Et. Bev. P. A. Bould:en, sbaior bishop of the Union American Methodist 
Episcopal Chttrch, Philadelphia^ Pa., and approved by him in its present form. 
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Union Church, and on the other, the Union American Methodist Episcopal 
Church. For some time the members of the latter, representing the old organ- 
ization, were compelled to meet in private houses, but after 4 years a house of 
worship was erected, and since then the church has grown. 

DOCTBINE AND ORGANIZATION 

The doctrine is essentially that of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but candi- 
dates for membership are required to assent only to the Apostles^ Creed. The 
polity is likewise that of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the chief difference 
being the provision for a general convention as a constitutional lawmaking body, 
to be called only when there is under consideration a change in polity or name. 
The other conferences — general, annual, district, and quarterly — correspond to 
those in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

WORK 

The home missionary work is carried on by the Home Missionary Society, 
aided by the Southern Volunteer Workers. The report for 1936 showed 24 
missionaries employed, 23 churches aided, and the sum of $9,660 contributed for 
this work. Outeide of the immediate circle of the churches, work is being carried 
on in Canada, where there are 6 churches, with 309 communicants. The edu- 
cational interests of the church are represented by two schools, the Union College 
and Seminary, 1115 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and the Local Preachers^ 
Training School, at Camden, N. J. The report for 1936 showed 105 pupils in 
these schools, contributions to the amount of $2,000, and school property valued 
at $2,600. There were 75 Christian Endeavor societies and Spencer leagues, 
with a total membership of 445. 
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STATISTICS 


Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification.— A general 
summary of the statistics for the African Union Methodist Protestant Church 
for the year 19S6 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these 
figures between urban and rural territory. . , . , 

The membership of this denomination includes those persons received into the 
local churches upon profession of faith and baptism. 


Table 1.—Summaet of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITSU 


Clmrclies (local orgauii&ations), number 

Membcxs, number— 

Average membership per church 

Membersbip by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 females 

Member^ip by &gei 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years * 

CIinrelL edifices, number 

Value— number reporting. 

Amount reported — 

CJonstructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 

Average value per church 

Bebt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt** 

Farsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expcmditurm; 

Churchy reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 
terest 

All other current expenses, including in- 
terest 

Local relief and diarity. Red Cross, etc 

Home TTiisRin-ng 

To general headquarters for dfetribution.. 

AH other purposes 

Averse expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

Inri^al 

tcTTltOTy 

45 

18 

27 

4.239 

2,384 

1,855 

94 

132 

69 

1, 597 

964 

633 

2,642 

1,420 

1,222 

60.4 

67.9 

61.8 

220 

99 

121 

3,869 

2,190 

1,669 

160 

95 

65 

5.4 

4.3 

6.8 

42 

16 

26 

40 

15 

25 

$302, 325 

$261,050 

$41, 275 

$298,025 

$4,300 

$7,558 

$261,060 

$36,975 

$4,300 

$1,651 

$17,403 

8 

5 

3 

$11,143 

$6,043 

$5, 100 

34 

11 

23 . 

13 

6 

7 . 

13 

6 

7 . 

$20,676 

$12,300 

i $8, 376 

45 

18 

27 . 

$35,343 

$21,637 

$13, 706 

$18, 569 

$9,999 

$1,160 

$8,570 

$2,214 

$1,064 

$295 

$226 

$70 

$1,142 

$470 

$672 

$10,410 

$8,267 

$2,143 

$90 

$50 

$40 . 

$424 

$249 

$175 

$304 

$173 

$131 

$1,895 

$1,064 

$841 

$785 

$1,202 

$608 . 

45 

18 

27 . 

294 

136 

159 

2,079 

1,018 

1,061 


PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 


Urban 

Rural 



56.2 

43.8 

60.4 

53.7 

1 |39.6 
46.3 

45.0 

56.8 

59.4 

55.0 

43.2 

40.6 





00 00 

13.7 

12.4 

100.0 




54.2 

45.8 





69.6 

40.5 

61.2 

53.8 

61.9 

76.3 

41.2 

79.4 

' 38.8 

46.2 
48.1 

23.7 

58.8 

20.6 

68.7 

66.9 

66.6 

41.3 
43,1 

44.4 



45.9 

49.0 

64.1 

61.0 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than lOO. 

* Based on member^p with age classification reported. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the African Union Methodist 
Protestant Church for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


1936 


1926 


1916 


1906 


ClmrclLes Gocal organizations), number. 
Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent * 


Members, number 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per church. 


153 

3.7 

94 


4,086 

335 

8.9 

95 


3,751 

-1,841 

-32.9 

65 


5,592 


81 


Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported— 

Average value per church. 

Debt — number reporting 

Amount reported 


42 

40 

$302,325 

$7,558 


8 

$11,143 


43 

40 

$476,269 

$11,907 

17 

$21,925 


53 

53 

$205,825 

$3,883 

22 


$11,255 


71 

68 

$183,697 

$2,701 

41 

$20,917 


Parsonages, number— — 

Value— number reporting. 
Amount reported 


13 

13 

$20,676 


15 

$44,050 


10 

$12,950 


7 

$7,600 


Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number - 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, including interest 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions— 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other pu^oses 

Average expenditure per church 


45 

$35,343 

$18,569 

$2,214 

$295 

$1,142 

$10,410 

$90 

$424 

$304 

$1,895 

$785 


43 

$99,563 


$88,272 

$11,291 

$2,315 


63 

$47, 231 
$44,126 

$3, 105 
$891 


Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars - 


45 

294 

2,079 


42 

273 

2,861 


49 

275 

2,813 


66 

441 

5,266 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. • Percent not shown where base is 1^ than 100. 

State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present tbe statistics for the African Union 
Methodist Protestant Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 
the number and membership of the churches classified according to their location 
in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday 
schools. Table 4 gives the number and membership of the churches for the four 
census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as 
^^under *13 years of age” and '*13 years of age and over.” Table 5 shows the value 
of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices for 1936. 
Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current 
expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. 
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Table S. — Nembeb and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Teeritort, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 19oo 



NiniBEB OP 
CHUBCHE3 

NUMBER OP 
MEMBERS 

membership by 

SEX 

SUNI 

>AY SCHOOLS 

G10GRA.PSIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

*3 

o 

a 

es 

'S 

p 

s 

p? 

i 

o 

g 

.fi 

1 

3 

"3 

.2 

S 

o 

p!4 

8 

si 

^bC 

f-2 

'^1 
r3 a 
Xi 

o 

'CJ 
d Ed 

o 

1 

3 

U 

02 

United States 1 

45 

18 

27 

4,239 

2,384 

1,355 

1, 597 

2,642 


45 

294 

2,079 

Middl* Atiahtic: 

NTpw York _ 

3 

2 

— 

1 

164 

144 

20 

60 

104 

57-7 

3 

17 

96 

New Jearaey 

Pennsylvania 

9 

6 

3 

854 

450 ! 


313 

541 

57.9 

9 

59 

470 

6 

5 

1 

659 

599 

60 

1 260 

399 

65.2 

6 

50 

376 

South Atlantic: 

'DelRwarp _ 

11 

3 

8 

1,441 

811 


528 

913 

67.8 

11 

76 

644 

Maryland 

15 

1 

14 

791 

SO 

741 

276 i 

515 

53.6 

15 

83 

493 

District of Columbia , 

1 

1 


330 

330 


160 j 

170 

94.1 

1 

9 

100 


Table 4. — Dumber and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

2TOMBER OP CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 1936 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Un- 

der 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
port- 
ed 

Per- 
cent 
under 
13 1 

United States 

45 

43 

68 

69 

4^239 

4,086 

3,761 

5, 692 

220 

8,859 

160 

6.4 



..■= 












Middle Atlantic: 













N«*'w Ynrlr 

3 

3 

3 

3 

164 

129 

101 

115 


l64 



New Jersey 

9 

10 

7 

12 

854 

1, 192 

498 

1, 575 

45 

649 

160 

6.5 

Pennsylvania 

6 

6 

7 

9 

659 

430 

698 

1,019 

26 

633 


3.9 

South Atlantic: 













■|pi^ln,T9TO.T*» 

11 

13 

13 

13 

1,441 

1,678 

1,629 

1,264 

“ 86 

1, 366 


6.0 


15 

9 

21 

26 

791 

439 

510 

1,059 

48 

743 


6.1 

District of Oolumbia- 

1 

2 

2 

1 

330 

218 

85 

45 

16 

315 


4.5 




5 

5 



230 

516 



















J Based on m«nib«rslup witli age classification reported. 


Table 5. — Value op Churches and Parsonages and Amount op Church 

Deb^t by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

Total 

number 

Num- 
ber of 

VALUE OF CHURCH 

edifices 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PAR- 
SONAGES 

AND STATE 

of 

churches 

dhurch 

edifices 

Churdties 

reporting 

Amount 

Ghurches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churdies 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

45 

42 

40 

$302,825 

8 


IS 

$20, 676 

Middle Atlantic: 









New York 

3 

3 

3 

4,050 

1 

43 

2 


New J«*sey.__ — J 

9 

7 

7 

16,675 

1 

1,600 

1 

\ 18,776 

Pennsylvania 

6 

6 

6 


2 

1,100 

2 

J 

South Atlantic: 









Delaware. 

11 

10 

8 

^7,100 

3 

4,600 

4 

6,400 

Maryland-- 

15 

15 

15 

}s26,500 

/ 1 1 

4,000 

1 

4 

5,500 

District of Columbia— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t ! 

'1 





1 Amount for New York and New Jersey combined with figures for Pennsylvania, to avoid disclosing 
the statistics of any individual ehurdi. 

* Amount for Maryland combined with figures for the District of Oolumhia, to avoid disclosing the 
statistics of any individual church. 
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Table 6. — Church Expekdituhes by States, 1936 


GEOGEAPmC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total number of 
churches 

} EXPENDITURES 

Churches report- 
ing 

Total amount 

Pastors’ salaries 

tr, 

ft. 

'll 

s 

zr 

Ut 

0 

5 

0 

< 

c 

'a § 
Sf 

oS 0 

0 ^ 

Payment on 
church debt, ex- 
cluding interest 

Other current ex- 
penses, includ- 
ing interest 

Local relief and 
charily 

§ 

0 

1 

1 

-ut 

cS 

^ zr. 

^ S 
£ is 

0 s 

0 B 

M 

0 

All other pur- 
poses 

TJnited States. 

45 

45 

SS5,343 

818, 569 

82,214 

8295 

81, 142 

810,410 

890 

8424 

8304 

81.896 

Middle Atlantic: 













New York 

3 

3 

1,826 

931 

105: 



27 


17 

12 

734 

NfiwJfiMfty 

9 

9 

6;2a5 

3,423 

398 


28 

2,192 

15 

52 

57 

40 

Peimsylvania 

6 

6 

6,353 

3 ; 463 

347 

25 

398 

1,565 

20 

67! 

1 

55 

413 

South Atlantic: 













Delaware 

ir 

11 

13,535 

5,375 

750 

200 

417 

6,215 

45 

187; 

106 

240 

Maryland 

District of Columbia. 

15 

1 

15 

1 

ji7,424 

5,377 

614 

70 

299 

411 

10 

101 

74i 

1 

! 

468 


i Ajmount for Ma^land ©jmbined with figures for the District of Columbia, to avoid disclosing the 
statistics of any individual church. 


fflSTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

This body is a xinion of two distinct organizations, the African Union Church 
and the First Colored Methodist Protestant Church. The former had its origin 
in th^ movement started in Wilmington, Del., in 1813, when the Union Church of 
Africans was incorporated. In 1850 there was a division in the church over the 
interpretation of certain clauses in the discipline, and out of that arose, on the 
one hand, the African Union Church, and on the other, the Union American Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church,^ In 1865 a movement was started for uniting the African 
Union Church, which then comprised 9 congregations, with the First Colored 
Methodist Protestant Church, comprising 14 congregations, an outgrowth of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, The union was effected in August 1866, and the 
name adopted was “The African Union First Colored Methodist Protestant 
Church of America or Elsewhere,'' ordinarily known as the African Union Meth- 
odist Protestant Church. 

In general, the doctrine is identical with that of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, while the polity differs considerably, agreeing rather with that of the 
Methodist Protestant Church. It accords equal rights to ministers and laymen, 
has lay delegates in the annual conferences and the General Conference, no bishops, 
and no higher office than that of elder. The itinerancy is observed, and minist^ 
are paid such salaries as are agreed upon by the members of the church they serve. 
The conference is ffivided into three districts, and each district is divided into 
circuits and home missionary stations. 

The church carries on no foreign missionary work, and its home missionary 
work is conducted by the pastors, aided by a body of women known as the Grand 
Body. Each church has a local body which makes its report to the Grand Body, 
which, in turn, reports to the Annual Conference. The report for 1937 shows 40 
local bodies employed and $500 contributed for this work. 

There is also a body of women known as the Daughters of Conference, which is 
composed of local boffies. They reported $300 to the Annual Conference in 1937. 
The ministers an^d Daughters Club also reported $200. These bodies have a total 
ihembershxp of 700 . 

There is a RDard of Bdu<»ilan, un(te the management of the general board, 
with a general president, secretary, and treasurer. This board holds an annual 
meeting, and a General Conference every 4 years. 

1 TfMs stMeroeni wMch fcsatae as that published in vd. of the Beport (m EeHglous 

BoSes, 1920, has been wfepd by Bev. 0. president, African Union M;©thodist Protestant 
Cfturoh, toy l*ajw'its:pres^t forin. 

•i,$ee union A jl^piscppal p. 1204. 
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STATISTICS 

Snmmary for the United States, with xirhaii-niral classification.— A general 
summary of the statistics for the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church for the 
year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures 
between urban and rural territory. . ^ - x xi. 

The membership of this denomination Includes those persons received into the 
local churches upon profession of faith and baptism. 


Table 1.— Summaey op Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PEECENT OF 
TOTAL 

Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations), number 

2,063 

632 

1,431 

30-6 

69.4 

Members, number 

269,916 

114,970 

164,945 

42.6 

57.4 

Average membership per church 

131 

182 

108 



Membership by sex: 

73,508 

31. 715 

41, 793 

43.1 

. 66.9 

Female 

129,541 

69,826 

69.715 

46.2 

53.8 

Sex not reported - 

66,866 

23,429 

43,437 

35.0 

65.0 


56.7 

53.0 

59. 9 



Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

36,201 


22,012 

39.2 

60.8 

13 years and over 

160,836 

74,538 

86,298 

46.3 

53.7 

Age not reported 

72,878 

26, 243 

46, 635 

36.0 

64. 0 


18.4 

16.0 

20.3 



Chtirch edifices, number 

1,988 

600 

1, 388 

30.2 

69. b 

Value— number reporting - 

1,979 

594 

1, 386 

30.0 

70. 0 

Amount reported 

$6,148,826 

$4,223,362 

$1, 925,464 

68.7 

31.3 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$5,756,834 

$3, 938,046 

$1. 818,788 

68.4 

31.6 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936 

$391,992 

$285,316 

$106,676 

72.8 

27.2 


$3, 107 

$7, 110 

$1, 390 



Debt— number reporting 

435 

232 

203 

63.3 

46.7 

Amount reported,. 

$672,939 

$617, 663 

$66,276 

91.8 

8.2 

Number reporting ‘'no debt'* 

673 

180 

493 

26.7 

73.3 

Parsonages, number - 

517 

268 

249 

61.8 

48.2 

Value— number reporting 

603 

263 

240 

52.3 

47.7 

Amount reported 

$593,611’ 

$452,495 

$141, 116 

76.2 

23.8 

Expendittires : 






Churches reporting, number — 

1,886 

583 

1,303 

30 9 

69.1 

Amount reported 

$1,378,746 

$786,906 

$591,840 

57.1 

42.9 

Pastors' salaries 

$638,879 

$314,447 

$324,432 

49.2 

50.8 

All other salaries - 

$146, 001 

$74,833 

$72, 068 

60.9 

49.1 

Repairs and improvements 

$122, 047 

$79,763 

$42,284 

65.4 

34.6 

Payment on church debt, excluding inter- 






est - 

$137, 223 

$110,638 

$28,685 

80.6 

19.4 

Ail other current expenses, including in- 






terest - 

$96,542 

$71,926 

$24,616 

74.6 

26.5 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc... 

$32,678 

$22,256 

$10,422 

68.1 

31.9 

Home missions 

$47,597 

$26,663 

$21,034 

65.8 

44.2 

Foreign missions 

$1, 640 

$1,029 

$611 

62.7 

37.3 

To general headquarters for distribution.. 

$101, 438 

$50, 719 

$50,719 

60.0 

60.0 

All other purposes 

$53,801 

$34,732 

$19,069 

64.6 

35.4 

Average expenditure per church 

$731 

$1,350 

$454 



Sunday schools : 




Churches reporting, number 

1 1,076 

606 

1, 371 

30.6 

60.4 

Officers and teachers 

17,136 

6,391 

10, 745 

37.3 

62.7 

Scholars 

! 94,668 

39,356 

66, 312 

41.6 

68.4 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Table 1- — Summary of Statistics for Churches ix Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


PERCENT OP 


ITEM 

1 Total 1 

In urban 
i territory 

! In rural j 
territory ; 

TOTAL 


1 

i j 

Urban 

^ Rural 

Summer vacation Bible schools: i 

Churches reporting, number 

75 1 

; 59 i 

16 

(J) 

(2) 

Officers and teachers 

641 

509 1 

132 

79.4 

20.6 

Scholars 

4,920 

1 4.206 

714 

85.5 

14.5 

Weekday religions schools : 

Churches renortine. number 

30 

26 

4 

{*) 

(*) 

Officers and teachers ^ 

241 

208 

33 

86 3 

13.7 

Scholars i 

1,435 

1,299 

136 

90.5 

9.5 


* Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a .summary of the available statistics of the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906- 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Churches (local organirations), number 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Members, number 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amoipat reported — 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported- . . - 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, ntimber 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest.. 
All other current expenses, including interest. 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

AH other purposes 

Not classified 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars - 


1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

2,063 

2,518 

2,621 

2, 365 

-455 

-103 

256 


-18.1 

-3.9 

10.8 


269,915 

202,713 

245, 749 

172,996 

67,202 

-43,036 

72,753 


33.2 

-17.5 

42.1 


131 

81 

94 

73 

1,988 

2,346 

2,490 

2,327 

1,979 

2,341 

2,490 

2,264 

$6,148,826 

$9,211,437 

$5,619,862 

$3, 017, 849 

$3,107 

$3,935 

$2,257 

$1,333 

435 

691 

828 

692 

$672,939 

$960,124 

$311,066 

$215, 111 

517 




603 

530 

525 

421 

$593,611 

$984,660 

$552, 106 

$237,547 

1,886 

2,477 

2,613 


$1,378,746 

$2,428,234 

$1,736,692 


$638,879 

$146,901 




$122,047 

$1,934,540 

$1, 357,413 


$137, 223 
$96, 542 
$32, 678 
$47,597 



$1,640 

« $417,038 

$379,279 


$101,438 

$53,801 



$76,656 

$980 



$731 

$665 


1,976 

2,351 

2,541 

2,207 

17,136 

15,666 

18,890 

12, 375 

94,668 

103,523 

167,880 

92,467 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Colored Method- 
ist Episcopal Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number 
and membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or 
rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. Table 
4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the churches for the 
four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified 
as ^*under 13 years of age’' and ‘*13 years of age and over.” Table 5 shows the 
value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices for 
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1986. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately 
current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing 
the financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 

5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value 

and expenditures. , ^ i j 

Ecclesiastical divisions.— Table 7 presents, for each conference m the ydlored 
Methodist Episcopal Church, by districts, the more important statistical data for 
1936 shown bv States in the preceding tables, including nuinber of churches, 
membership, value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 


Table 3.— Xttmber and Membership of Churches i?f Urban and Rural 
Territory, IIembbeship by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, laoo 



NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
BEES 

MEM- 

MEMBERSHIP BY S 

EX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

GEO^IRAPniC Divi- 
sion AXD STATE 

Total 

Urban 


Total 

Urban 

"a 

§ 

Male 

’S 

s 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per XOO 
females 

Churches re- 
porting 

Ofllcers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United &ates.. 

2,063j 

1 632 

1,431 

269,915 

{114,970 

154, 945 

73, 508 

129, 541 

66, 866 

56.7 

1,976 

IT, 136 

94, 668 

Ne'w Exgland: 
^lassachusetts . - . 

i! 

1 


31 

31 


17 

14 


(0 

1 

4 

20 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic: 

21 

5 

2 

5 


114 

1,307 

114 

1,307 


27 

430 

87 

877 


(U 

49.0 

4 

60 

376 

New Jersey. 

9 

6 

3 

646 

501 

145 

212 

434 


48.8 

6 

42 / 

169 

Pennsylvania — 

10 

9 

1 

2,537 

2,487 

50 

865 

1,672 


51.7 

9 

109 

900 

E. N. Central: 

19 

17 

2 

3,247 

3,122 

1,836 

125 

1,197 

1,910 

140 

62.7 

18 

232 

1, 589 


7 

7 

1,836 


642 

1,169 

25 

54.9 

7 

80 

587 

TTIipnic . 

7 

6 

1 

404 

380 

24 

159 

245 


64.9 

7 

67 

223 


9 

9 


1,977 

1,977 


769 

1,208 


63.7 

9 

124 

1,014 

Wisconsin 

1 

1 


250 

250 


100 

150 


66.7 

1 

13 

105 

W. N. Central: 









20 




33 


1 

1 


20 

20 





i- 

8 

Missouri 

18 

11 

7 

2,537 

2,125 

412 

32 

74 

2,^ 

G) 

17 

189 

1,805 

Nebraska _ _ _ 

1 

1 


380 

380 




380 

G) 

1 

23 

160 

Kansas 

18 

11 

7 

2,546 

2,432 

114 

85 

175 

2,286 

48.6 

IS 

228 

1, 022 

South Atlantic: 







25 

44 


G) 


13 

22 

Delaware 

2 

2j 


69 

69 



2 

Maryland 

4 

1 

3 

218 

79 

1 i39 

92 

126 


V3.0 

4 

31 

116 

District of Co- 








1 


48.1 


104 

641 

lumbia 

4 

4 


1, 225 

1,225 


398 

827 


4 

Virginia 

28 

10 

18 

3, 610 

1,483 

2,127 

1,523 

2,087 


73.0 

26 

281 

1,812 

West Virginia 

2 

1 

1 

202 

160 

42 

88 

114 


77,2 

2 

XI 

91 

North Carolina.. 

34 

13 

21 

4,725 

3,048 

1,679 

1.708 

3,017 


56.6 

34 

340 

1, 893 

South Carolina.. 

54 

11 

43 

5,065 

2,203 

1 2,862 

2,137 

1 2,928 


73-0 

52 

606 

1, 775 

Georgia 

276 

69 

207 

36,832 

14,845 

1 21,987 

4,109 

7,872 

00 

52.2 

265 

1,729 

12, 833 

Florida ! 

7 i 

3 

4 

1 736 

165 

571 

1 298 

438 


68.0 

7 

84 

277 

E. S. Central: i 









175 


60 

426 

1,861 

Kentucky 

57 

22 

I 35 

4,522 

3,068 

1,454 

I 1,514 

2,833 

53.4 

Tennessee 

169 

40 

129 

30,659 

13,487 

17, 172 

10, 245 

19, 531 

883 

52.6 

165 

1, 330 

7,417 

Alabama 

225 

53 

172 

54,115 

14,366 

39, 750 

19, 815 

34,300 


67.8 

213 

2,706 

16, 359 

Mississippi 

331 

57 

274 

27,624 

3,803 

23,721 

5,076 

8,252 

14, 197 

61.6 

317 

2,684 

11. 719 

W. S- Central: 

i 











2,147 

797 

8,099 

Arkansas .. 

266 

51 

215 

18,265 

5,729 

12,636 

6,607 

11,658 


56.7 

257 

Louisiana 

112 

26 

86 

23, 140 

8,364 

14,786 

738 

1,238 

21, 164 

59.6 

103 

6,674 

Oklahoma 

74 

32 

42 

6,484 

4,342 

2,142 

2,219 

4,265 


62.0 

73 

541 

2, 669 

Texas 

282 

' 126 

156 

31,925 

18,890 

13, 035 

11, 645 

20, ISO 

100 

67.7 

276 

2,116 

11,661 

Mountain: 














Colorado 

2 

2 


214 

214 




214 



1 

8 

66 

New Mexico 

9 

7 

2 

181 

129 

62 

72 

109 


66.1 

9 

58 

210 

A riznrtfl 

7 

6 

1 

260 

23S 

12 

90 

160 


56.3 

7 

49 

178 

Pacific: 










i 



603 

California 

10 

9 

1 

2,122 

2,114 

8 

576 

1,647 


37.2 

t 

10 

96 


J Batio not sIio\>ra wliere number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 4. — Xumbek and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age IX 1936, by’ State.- 

[Separate presentation is limited to States baving 3 or more cburcbes in either l&ryl, 192^}, 1916, or 1966] 


INUMBEB OF CHUECHES' NUMBER OF MEMBERS MEMBESSBIP BY AGE, 1936 

; i 


geographic division 
AND STATE 

1936 

1926 

i 

1916 ^ 1996 

1936 i 

1 

i 

t 

1928 

1 

1 

1916 

1966 

Un- 

der 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age ' 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed 1 

Per- 
cent 
under 
13 i 

United States 

2, 063 

2,518 

2, 621 

2,365 

} i 

269, 915,202, 713*245, 749 

172, 996 

38, 201 

160,836 

I 

72, 878 

18.4 

Middle Atlantic: 






j 

1 








New York 

5 

3 



1,3071 

920 : 



20 

105 

1,182 

16.0 

New Jereey 

9 

8 

5 


646i 

433: 

126 


24 

390 

232 

5.8 

Pennss’lvania 

10 

15 

6 

5 

2,537 

1,510 

634 

466 

525 

2,012 


20.7 

East North Central: 










Ohio 

19 

26 

5 

4 

3,247 

2,78^ 

441 

211 

457 

2,760 

30 

14.2 

Indiana 

7 

11 

3 

1 

1,836 

l,505i 

25S 

40 

251 

985 

600 

20.3 

TIliTinis , - 

7 

26 

15 

11 

404 

6,395 

1, 865 

603 

84 

320 


20.8 

Michigan 

9 

9 

1 


1,977 

1,946 

' 110 


431 

1,566 


20.8 

West North Central: 










Missouri 

18 

33 

28 

24 

2,537 

5,520 

3,282 

1,980 

22 i 

84 

2,431 

20.8 

Kansas 

18 

15 

21 

19 

2.546 

1, 166 

1, 511 

917 

49 

189 

2,308 

20.6 

South Atlantic: 













Maryland 

4 

5 

4 

5 

218 

363 

348 

240 

46 

173 


20.6 

District of Colum- 













hia 

4 

4 

4 

5 

1,225 

1,012 

840 

1,110 

291 

934 


23.8 

Virginia 

28 

32 

26 

34 

3,610 

2 ; 175 

2,717 

1,514 

796! 

2,490 

324 

24.2 

West Virginia 

2 

5 

1 

3 

202 

134 

37 

72 

60 

142 


29.7 

North Carolina 

34 

37 

46 

39 

4,725 

4,867 

3,274 

2,209 

757 

3,963 

6 

16.0 

South Carolina 

54 

78 

81 

72 

5, 065 

4,778 

7, 342 

4, 850 

399 

4 , 666 


7.9 

Georgia 

276 

366 

456 

397 

36; 832 

31,292 

49,976 

34,501 

1,684 

9,624 

25,524 

14.9 

Florida 

7 

68 

65 

48 

736 

5,111 

2,832 

1,858 

66 

637 

33 

9.4 

East South Central: 













Kentucky 

67 

97 

96 

98 

4,522 

7,715 

8,911 

8, 137! 

510 

3, 198 

814 

13.8 

Tennessee 

169 

211 

209 

209 

30,859 

25, 198 

30,106 

20,634 

4,708 

25,068 

883 

15.8 

Alabama 

225 

300 

335 

290 

64, 115 

20,983! 

34,587 

23, 112 

11, 793 

41,519 

803 

22.1 

Mississippi — 

331 

370 

367 

346 

27,624 

25,659 

33,070 

25,814 

2,422 

10,905 

14,197 

18.2 

WEST South Central: 













Arkansas 

266 

220 

216 

206 

18,265 

10.887 

15, 269 

11,506 

3,633 

13,540 

1, 192 

20.7 

Louisiana 

112 

154 

177 

169 

23,140 

11,374 

13, 762 

11,728 

153 

1,745 

21,242 

8.1 

Okl^boTna 

74 

85 

99 

86 

6,484 

3,834 

5,541 

2,858 

792 

5,692 


12.2 

Texas 

282 

312 

341 

288 

31,926 

22,737 

28,449 

18,428 

6,104 

25,721 

'"106 

19,2 

Mountain: 













"Maw MATioo 

9 

3 

6 

3 

181 

64 

79 

82 

24 

157 


13.3 

Arizona 

7 

6 

2 

3 

250 

245 

88 

126 

11 

239 


4.4 

Pacific: 













CpIifnmiA. 

10 

12 

5 


2,122 

1,434 

262 


207 

1,915 


9.8 

Other States 

no 

8 

1 


1,078 

667 

42 


3 

97 

978 

3.0 


1 Based on membership with age clarification reported. . 

* Includes 2 churches in each of the following States — Connecticut, Delaware, and Colorado; and 1 in each 
of the following — Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Nebraska. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches axd Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate pr^entation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 



Total 

1 

Num- i 
her of . 
church ' 
edifices ' 

i 

1 VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

1 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF 

parsonages 

geographic division 

AND STATE 

mim- 
ber of 
churches 

1 Churches 
report- 
ing 

Amount 

Churches 

report- 

ing 

Amount 

Churches 

report- 

ing 

Amount 

United States 

2,063 

1,9S8 

1. 979 

86, 148, 828 

435 

8672,939 

503 

8593, 611 

Middle Atlantic: 



1 






New York 

5 

4 

! 4 

70,000 

3 

33,300 

3 

12,500 


9 

6 

1 6 

22,500 

3 

10,495 



Pennsylvania 

10 

9 

! s 

259,300 

6 

47; 500 

5 

17,000 

East North Central: 



1 






Ohio 

19 

27 

17 

252,900 

9 

35,796 

5 

16, 600 

Indiana 

7 

5 

5 

117,000 

4 

18,826 

1 

(1) 

Ulinois - 

7 

7 

7 

18,700 

3 

827 

2 

(0 

Michigan. 

9 

9 

9 

58,300 

7 

14,719 

3 

11,000 

West North Central: 









Missouri 

18 

17 

17 

98,250 

6 

28,500 

8 

12,700 

Kansas 

18 

IS 

18 

79,750 

6 

5,256 

13 

19, 500 

South Atlantic: 









Maryland 

4 

4 

4 

7,400 

1 

600 



District of Colombia 

4 

4 

4 

204; 000 

3 

17,350 

2 

0) 

Virginia 

28 

28 

25 

142,300 

9 

20,969 

7 

24, 500 

North Carolina 

34 

29 

28 

191, 700 

11 

21, 150 

12 

22, 950 

South Carolina 

54 

51 

51 

204,900 

2 

18,500 

15 

9, 150 

Georgia 

276 

273 

273 

785,875 

25 

, 21,848 

25 

36, 500 

Florida. 

1 7 

7 

7 

21,900 

2 

582 

5 

4,650 

East South Central* 









Kentucky 

57 

57 

57 

250,895 

25 

: 30,723 

38 

57, 660 

Tennessee 

169 

165 

164 

747,310 

60 

' 83,540 

SI 

55, 300 

Alabama 

225 

221 

221 

523,378 

72 

i 71,216 

67 

76, 790 

Mississippi 

331 

325 

322 

360,475 

44 

1 22,581 

45 

25, 500 

WEST South Central: 









Ajrkansas 

260 

252 

252 

422, 139 

38 

28,723 

68 

38, 296 

Louisiana 

112 

108 

108 

218,850 

27 

11, 239 

27 

17, 975 

Oklahoma. 

74 

62 

62 

199, 450 

14 

7,642 

30 

23,850 

Texas 

282 

275 

275 

672,651 

39 

87,257 

72 

66, 700 

Mountain: 









New Mexico 

9 

9 

8 

10,900 

2 

1, 600 

7 

5, 500 

Arizona — 

7 

6 

6 

15,600 

3 

7,675 

4 

6,000 

Pachtc: 









California 

10 

10 

10 

104,605 

4 

10,42s 

6 

6,000 

Otb^ Statesu 

12 

10 

>10 

87,900 

7 

14, 100 

3 

27,000 


* Amount induded in figures for “Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual 
church. 

* Includes 2 churches each in the States of West Virginia and Colorado; and 1 in each of the following— 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Wisconsiin, Iowa, Nebraska, and Delaware. 
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Table 6 . — Chubch Espesdituees by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States havlDS 3 or more clinrehes reporting] 





EXPENDITURES 


GEOGEAPmC DITISION AND STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

i 

AH other 
salaries 

Eepairs 
and im- 
prove- 
ments 

United States 

2,063 1 

1,888 

81,878,746 j 

8688, 879 

8146, 901 

8122, 047 

Middle Atlantic: 



! 




New York 

5 

5 

13,832 * 

4,350 

480 

1,500 

New Jersey 

9 

9 

4,633 , 

2,501 

428 

331 

Pennsylvania 

10 1 

10 

26,116 i 

10, 105 

2,803 

1,655 

East Noeth Centsal: 

Ohio 

19 

19 

37.898 i 

13, 766 

4,263 

5,683 

Indiana 

7 

7 

17,060 

5,660 

l,f500 

750 

Illinois 

7 

7 

4,962 ! 

2, 210 

704 

633 

Michigan 

9 

9 

24, 714 

7,098 

1, 886 

1,894 

West Noeth Central: 

Missouri 

18 

17 

22,971 

10, 278 

3,683 

1, 017 

Kansas 

18 

18 

30,420 

10,278 

3,136 

3,614 

South Atlantic: 







Maryland- 

4 

4 

2,849 

1,413 

866 

27 

District of Columbia 

4 

4 

17,284 

4,903 

1,761 

2,093 

Virginia. 

28 

28 

35, 177 

16, 903 

4,963 

2,280 

North Carolina 

34 

34 

65,589 

14, 174 

4,895 

13, 761 

South Carolina 

54 

54 

22, 703 

13,687 

410 

1,460 

Georgia 

276 

102 

69,089 

30,383 

8,090 

7,561 

Florida 

7 

7 

8,177 

3,602 

1,492 

1, 114 

East South Central: 







Kentucky 

57 

57 

41, 679 

23. 768 

2,840 

5,655 

Tennessee 

169 

169 

126,656 

57,848 

11,315 

11,967 

Alabama 

225 

225 

196,819 

105,801 

29,896 

11,961 

Mississippi 

331 

331 

146, 902 

68, 156 

15,857 1 

12,463 

West South Central: 







Arkansas 

266 

266 

98,259 

52, 395 

10,783 

9,769 

Louisiana 

112 

112 

58, 205 

27, 097 

4,921 

3,636 

Oklahoma 

74 

73 

48,431 

25, 995 

5,283 

3,249 

Texas 

282 

281 

211, 254 

108, 675 

20,244 I 

14,591 

Mountain: 







New Mexico 

9 

9 

4,862 

3.400 

450 i 

100 

Arizona 

7 

7 

5,882 

1, 850 

440 ' 

312 

Pacific: 






699 

California 

10 

10 

18, 183 

6, 323 

1,991 1 

Other States 

12 

1 112 

18, 140 

6,260 

1,421 

2,282 


1 Includes 2 ehurclies in each of the following States — Connecticut, Delaware, West Virginia, and Colo- 
rado; and 1 in each of the following— Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Nebraska. 
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Table 6. — Chubch Expenbiteres bt States, 1936 — Continued 
[Separate presmtation is limited to States having 3 or mere eiiurclies reporting] 


EXPEXPiTtrEES—eontinued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Payment 
i on 
‘ church 
j debt, ex- 
j eluding 
i interest 

: Other 

I current 
; expenses, 
j melud- 
ing in- 
terest 

f 

i Lncal 
; relief 
f and 
( chanty 

1 

Heme 

missions 

i 

i 

' Foreign 
missions 

i 

To 

general 

head- 

quarters 

All other 
purposes 

Fnited States 

! S1S7,223 

1 

1 896,542 

j 832,673 

' S47, 597 

i SI, 640 

8101,438 

853, 801 

Middle Atlantic- 

r 

! 

; 





New York 

215 

! 4,S00 

i 50 

425 


782 

1,230 

New Jersey 

I 625 

232 

/ 14 

108 


333 

61 

Pennsyivaiiia 

i 6,992 

2,205 

667 

562 


1,051 

76 

East North Central. 

Ohio 

1 

4.605 

5,421 

1, 103 

745 

50 

1, 234 

1, 048 

Indiana 

3,202 

4,950 

331 

180 

25 

333 

29 

Illinois 

433 

SOI 

90 

46 

2 

414 

124 

Michigan 

1 4, 530 

3,203 

1,052 

2S9 

11 

1,270 

3,481 

West North Central: 

Missouri-- 

o ”75 

1,853 

255 

782 


1,232 

1,099 

Kansas 

3, 520 

3,836 

1,494 

974 I 

s 

1,421 

2,139 

SorTH Ati-aktic: 

Maryland 

1S5 

13 

1 

30 


75 

239 

District ot Columbia 

1, C51 

2,609 

369 

620 


863 

2,415 

Virginia 

2,341 

2,234 

1,126 

561 

136 

3,478 

1,155 

North Carolina 

20,047 

4,351 

1,212 

349 

15 

2,699 

3,496 

South Carolina 

3,300 

148 

364 

59 

22 

3, 028 

225 

Georgia 

8, 515 

4,109 

1,213 

1, 65S 

186 

5,452 

1,922 

Florida 

171 

578 

212 ; 

197 

57 

382 

372 

East South Central: 

i 







Kentucky.^ l 

4,730 

2,499 

481 

620 

5 

629 

452 

Tennessee ! 

8, 928 

7,183 

4,788 

5, 513 


> 33,861 

5,263 

Alabama-.- 

20, 511 

8,279 

2,188 

2,647 

182 

8,278 

7, 076 

Mississippi 

8,029 

1 7, 559 

3,700 

4, 170 

291 

17,053 

9,624 

West South Central: 








Arkansas 

7,223 

4,940 

2,304 

3 , 595 

66 

5,582 

1,602 

Louisiana 

3, 150 

3,718 

2,208 

4,603 

120 

6,705 

2,047 

Oklahoma 

3,443 

3,057 

1,511 

1,213 

15 

2,788 

1,877 

Texas 

11. 923 

10, 676 

4,474 

15, 859 

389 

20,378 

4,045 

Mountain: 








New Mexico... 

400 

190 


177 


77 

68 

Arizona 

1,846 

1,001 

25 

283 


90 

35 

Pacific: 








California 

1, 971 

3,357 

671 

310 

50 

1, 187 

1,624 

Other States 

1,970 

3,240 

775 

422 

10 

783 

977 
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Table 7. — XriiBEH and Membership of Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditup.es» and Sunday Schools, by Districts and 
Conferences, 1936 


DISTEICT AND CONFEBENCE 

c 

s 

1 

VALVE OF 
CHUECn EDI- 
FICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH EDI- 
FICES 

EXPENDITtllES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

ll 

o 

B 1 
^ ' 

h 9 

5 ^ 

Amount 


Amount 

Ohiirclios 

reporting 

Aimniiit 

c 

O 

^2 S, 

5^ 

1 

"3 

m 

Total 

2,063 

269,915' 

1,979 

S6, 143,626 

435 S672, 939 

1, 8t6 SI, S7S. 746 

1,976 

94, 668 

First District: 


1 










California 

28 

2, 6l0i 

26 

138, 105 

9 

19. TOO 

25 

30, 612 

28 

1, 055 

Ohio 

30 

5,083! 

26 

407,000 

16 

SI. 796 

30 

67, 140 

23 

2. 271 

Kentucky, 

22 

2,286' 

22 

108,000 

S 

11.545 


21, 883 

21 

1. 025 

West Kentucky 

35 

2,295, 

35 

154, 395 

IS 

24,504 

35 

19. 731 

30 

942 

Second Distnet: 











Northwest Texas 

21 

1, 472 

21 

64,251 

6 

6, 6,5S 

20 

18, 65S 

20 

4S9 

Dallas-Fort Worth 

40 

5, 08211 40 

216,450 

14 

61, 136 

40 

48,900 

39 

1,827 

East Texas, _ 

101 

10, 110 

98 

167, 550 

5 

2, 937 

101 

66. 476 

98 

3,717 

Central Texas 

59 

7,499 

58 

83,450 

8 

5, 835 

59 

36, 194 

59 

2, 878 

Texas 

59 

7,705 

56 

133,850 

6 

10, 691 

59 

39, 341 

58 

2,586 

Third District: 











New Orleans 

14 

643 

12 

19,900 

3 

3,015 

14 

6,348 

9 

294 

Florida 

3 

493 

3 

7,000 


... 

3 

3. 472 

3 

172 

East Florida 

4 

243 

4 

14,900 

2 

5S2 

4 

4,705 

4 

105 

Fourth District: 











Kansas-Missouri 

32 

5.320 

31 

219,850 

13 

38,900 

31 

58. 396 

30 

2. 857 

Tennessee 


2,284 

2? 

122,000 


6, 682 

25 

18. 602 

23 

952 

Louisiana 

98 

22,497 

96 

198,950 

24 

8,224 

98 

51, 857 

94 

6, 280 

Jacfcson-Memphis 

S3 

16,467 

81 

299, 150 

27 

55, 274 

S3 

55, 391 

82 

3, 996 

W est Tennessee _ 

60 

11,708 

60 

325, 160 

26 

21,584 

60 

52, 313 

59 

2, 427 

Fifth District; 











Muskogee 

46 

3,986 

42 

100.800 

7 

4, 756 

45 

31, 882 

46 

1, 539 

Oklahoma, 

32 

2,758 

24 

107, 150 

9 

3, 442 

32 

20, 389 

31 

1, 179 

Sixth District: 










! 

East Alabama 

44 

9,271 

44 

99,075 

8 

6,640 

44 

28,109 

43 

4.699 

North Alabama 

74 

12, 178 

70 

ISO, 519 

32 

36, 811 

74 

48,833 

68 

2.247 

Central Alabama i 

56 

14, 62S 

56 

115,302 

27 

12, 537 

56 

40, 391 

55 

2,779 

Alabama 

51 

IS. 138 

51 

168.480 

5 

15,228 

51 

79. 486 

47 

6,634 

Seventh District: 











Southeast Missouri and 











Illinois 

19 

3,526 

18 

115,000 

11 

19, 546 

19 

40, 279 

19^ 

1.637 

Southwest Arkansas 

104 

8,389 

98 

169,589 

11 

7. 745 

104 

41, 707 

103 

3.524 

Little Rock 

62 

4, 547 

61 

134, 200 

14 

16, 127 

62 

[ 24, 523 

59 

1,963 

Arkansas 

104 

5,446 

97 

120,800 

13 

4, 851 

104 

32, 656 

99 

2,682 

Eighth District: 











South Mississippi 

74 

5,593 

73 

94,875 

30 

16. 217 

74 

i 56, 155 

73 

3,686 

Mississippi 

90 

6,070 

83 

76,050 

7 

2,064 

90 

30, 246 

86 

2,740 

East Mississippi 

87 

4,158 

86 

70,300 

7 

4,300 

87 

27, 171 

78 

2,267 

North Mississippi 

81 

11,903 

81 

120, 250 

! 


81 

33,680 

81 

3,068 

Ninth District: 











South Georgia 

60 

5, 048 

58 

116,600 

13 

6,240 

58 

25, 989 

57' 

1.909 

Southwest Georgia 

42 

5, 906 

42 

173,075 

6 

12. 248 

27 

IS, 442 

38 

2, 075 

Central Georgia 

128 

16, 126 

128 

234.700 

4 

310 

8 

6. 281 

125 

5,701 

Georgia 

46 

9, 752 

45 

261.500 

2 

3,050 

9 

18,377 

45 

3, 148 

Tenth District; 











South Carolina,, 

54 

5. 065 

51 

204,900 

2 

18. 500 

54 

22,703 

52 

1, 775 

North Carolina 

34 

4.725 

28 

191,700 

11 

21. 160 

34 

65,589 

34 

1,893 

Virginia 

28 

3, 610 

25 

142,300 

9 

20,969 

28 

35. 177 

26 

1, 812 

W ashington-Philadelphia 

16 

2, 7771 

14 

300,200 

7, 32,450 

16 

30, 761 

13 

1,034 

Middle Atlantic-Eastern. 

17 

2, 618| 

13 

211, 5f)0 

* 

48, 695 

17 

30, on 

13 

804 


fflSTORY, DOCTRINE, AM) ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 


The history of Negroes as an integral and inseparable element of the Me^odi^ 
Church in the South dates from the earliest appearance of the Methodist Church 
in that section^ From the very beginning, the promoters of the Methodist Church 
showed interest in the slaves and accordingly evangelistic campaigns were con- 
ducted among the slaves who then were very numerous on the large and small 


1 This statement, wMcb. (!ifC«cs somewhat from that mbHshed to voLII^o^ Report on I^ligous Bodiw, 
1926, has been revised hy Bishop J- Axttmr Ramlett, Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, Kansas City, 
Kans., and approved him in its present form.- 


275319 — il ^28 
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southern plantations. Even prior to the break between the northern and southern 
wings of the then united Methodist Church, in 1844, the JMethodist Church had 
so-called ^^mixed” congregations composed of white and Negro members. 

There were instances when and where the two races — one the landowners and 
the other Negro slaves — used the same churches for both races for worship. In 
some cases different hours were used, while in still rarer instances white people and 
Negro slaves met in the same building at the same time, certain places being 
assigned slaves. The slaves in some sections had their own small and unpreten- 
tious churches, where occasionally a white minister of the Methodist Church did 
the preaching and exhorting. ^ - x n- 

In a few' instances Negroes who showed sufficient aptitude, talent, mteiligence, 
and effectiveness w’ere permitted to exhort and preach to the people of their own 
race. This was permitted, however, only under supervision of the plantation 
owner. ^ ^ , 

It might be cited for illustration that several of the Southern States of the 
siaveholding area took drastic actions to restrict the religious freedom of the 
Negro slaves following the insurrection movements for freedom on the part of 
such historic Negro leaders as Denmark Vesey, Gabriel Prosser, and Nat Turner 
near the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Particularly did the South react to restrain and restrict the Negro's religious 
freedom following the Nat Turner insurrection. Southern plantation owners w^'ere 
particularly incensed against Negro preachers, and legal measures were enacted 
in the Southern States making it a serious offense for Negro preachers to minister 
to the religious and spiritual needs of Negroes in the absence of white people. 

This was a supposed safeguard against stirring up the slaves and a prevention 
against a recurrence of the Vesey, Prosser, and Nat Turner flare-ups mentioned 
in a previous paragraph. 

Virginia enacted a law' in 1832 which had as its purpose to silence Negro 
preachers and to make it impossible for them to function as preachers, except as 
they complied with rigid regulations designed for the protection of the Southern 
slave-owning people. Even when permitted to preach Negro ministers were to do 
so in the presence of certain ^^discreet white men." 

In 1833, Alabama made it unlawful * * for slaves or free Negroes to 

preach unless before five respectable slaveholders and when authorized by some 
neighboring religious society." 

In 1834, Georgia followed with a law which stipulated that “neither free Negroes 
nor slaves might preach or exhort an assembly of more than seven" except when 
they were licensed by justices on the certificates of three ordained ministers. 

&veral other Southern States followed Virginia, Georgia, and Alabama with 
even more drastic proscriptions, some of which made it unlawful for the Negroes 
to assemble “after the early hours of the night, and providing for explusion of all 
free Negroes from such Commonwealths, so as to reduce the danger of mischief 
from the spread of information by this more enlightened class." 

These regulations made it almost impossible for Negro slaves to obtain any 
type of religious instruction and information other than that which had been 
approved and sanctioned by the ruling white landlords who owned both the 
plantation and the slaves. 

Beferenee has already been made to the split wdthin the Methodist Church, 
North and South, which came over the slave issue in 184^45. 

The southern delegates of the Methodist Church resented the effort to discipline 
Bishop James 0. Andrew, who was charged with “holding slaves." Accordingly 
they withdrew and formed a church of their own and took the name of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Because of the deep feeling of resentment on the part of the southern white 
plantation owners toward Negro ministers, and since white ministers for a time 
were not over much enamored with the idea of improving the Negro's status, 
there were years of religious neglect and abandonment almost in its entirety. 
This could be termed the period of religious forgetfulness of the Negro, as the 
South broadcast the rumor that Nat Turner was a preacher. Thus, Negro 
preachers in all the Southern States wore the stigma of “using preaching as a means 
to incite their race to servile insurrection." 

When the division over the slave issue came in 1844, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, naturafiy had a huge following in its membership among the slaves. 
Estimate on a conservative scale claims there were 158,000 Negro slaves members 
of the Southern Methodist Church. Within the short span of 15 years, 1860, by 
the same conservative estimate, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, had a 
slave membership of between 225,000 and 250,000. 
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With the Emancipation Proclamation, the Civil War, the Reconstruction period 
and the general devastating demoralization which followed, all of the slave 
membership of the Southern Methodist Episcopal Church, except approximately 
80,000, joined the two independent Xegro Methodist bodies which had seceded 
from the Methodist Church, while a few cast their lot with the northern branch of 
the Methodist Church, which welcomed them into its Xegro congregations which 
sprang up in various sections of the South almost overnight. 

On this matter, the words of the late Bishop Robert Williams, for 40 years a 
powerful figure in the Colored Alethodist Episcopal Church, are very comprehen- 
sive, concise, pertinent, and pointed. He wrote: 

The Emancipation Proclamation produced at once a crisis in the affairs of 
the colored church members. Before the war, so far as the Methodist 
churches were concerned, the slaves worshiped with their owners, the gallery 
or some other section of the building being set apart for them. If a special 
* ‘meetinghouse” was provided, the colored congregation was treated as an 
appendage to the white, being served once a month, usually on the Sabbath 
afternoon, or if in cities, every Sabbath afternoon; separate ofiBcial meetings 
w^ere held, also, and separate financial and statistical reports were made at 
the annual conference. 

Under the new order this method of ministering to the growing needs of the 
colored members grew very unsatisfactory to them and they sent a special 
commission to meet with the mother church in General Conference assembled 
in New Orleans in 1866, this commission to represent their expressed needs 
and desires for separation and organization into a distinct colored church 
of their own. A committee was appointed to consider the religious interests 
of the colored people and submitted two reports, one of which was as follows: 

Your committee recommends the adoption of the following in reference to 
the education of the colored people: 

Whereas the condition of the colored people of the South is now essentially 
changed; and 

Whereas the interests of the white and colored people are materially 
dependent upon the intelligence and virtue of this race, that we have had 
and must continue to have among us ; and 

Whereas the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has always claimed to 
be the friend of that people, a claim vindicated by the conscious and success- 
ful exertions made in their behalf, in instructing and evangelizing them; and 
it is important that we continue to evince our interest for them in this regard; 
and as our hearts prompt us to this philanthropy; therefore, be it 

Resolvedf That we recommend to our people the establishment of day 
schools, under proper regulations and trustworthy teachers, for the education 
of colored children. 

The other report presented the following answers to the question, “What 
shall be done to promote the religious interest of colored people?” 

1. Let our colored members be organized as separate pastoral charges, 
wherever they prefer it, and their numbers justify it. 

2. Let each pastoral charge of colored members have its own quarterly 
conference composed of official members, as provided for in the discipline. 

3. Let colored persons be licensed to preach, and ordained deacons and 
elders, according to the discipline, where in the judgment of the conference 
having jurisdiction in the case, they are deemed suitable persons for said 
office and order in the ministry. 

4. The bishop may form a district of colored charges and appoint to it 
a colored presiding elder, when in his judgment the religious interests of the 
colored people require it. 

5. When it is judged advisable by the college of bishops, annual con- 
ferences of colored preachers may be organized, to be presided over by our 
bishops. 

6. When two or more annual conferences shall be formed, let our bishops 

advise and assist them in organizing a separate General Conference, jurisdic- 
tion for themselves, if they so desire, and the bishops deem it expedient, in 
accordance with the doctrine and discipline of our church, and bearing the 
same relation to the General Conference as the annual conferences bear to 
each other. ‘ 

7. Let special attention be given to Sunday schools among the people. 

Thus, it is obvious that the Colored Methodist^ Episcopal Church is the legiti- 
mate offspring of regular Methodist stock; that it originated not out of schism 
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and secession but wa^ rather and apart as a rli'=:tinet_^ Methodist body by 

mutual agreement between the Negro and white membership of the Alethodist 
Episcopal Church, South. . -r- . 

Through the intervening years the members of the Colored Metiiodist Episcopal 
Church have maintained a very intimate, unique, and helpful relationship to the 
Southern Methodist Episcopal Church to which the constituency of the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church affectionately refers as *hhe mother church/^ On 
the other hand the Southern Methodist Episcopal Church has welcomed the 
appellation and from time to time has made substantial missionarj’’ and educa- 
tional contributions to the schools and churches of the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

DOCTRINE 

The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church is in complete harmony with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In theology the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church is strictly Arniinian and its doctrinal tenets are specifically set forth in the 
Article of Religion and the New Testament. In the body of doctrines is that of 
the Holv Trinity; virgin birth; man's fall; necessity for repentance and restitution 
from sin; the freedoin of the will: sanctification: punishment for unrighteous living 
and Just rewards for righteous living; and the all sufificiency of the Scriptures for 
human salvation. 

The two paramount sacraments are baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The 
baptism sacrament is administered to infants as well as to adults. 

The form of baptism, while sprinkling and pouring are preferable, there may be 
immersion if the applicant for membership so desires. It is optional with the 
“adult convert’’ as to whether his choice shall be sprinkling, pouring, or immersion. 

The sole condition which is a prerequisite for admission to membership in the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church is “a desire to flee from the wrath to come 
and to be saved from their sins/’ 

The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church is likewise essentially identical in 
polity and practice with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, there being 
slight variations in keeping with what conditions may require. 

There are S.ve types of conferences in the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church: 
The General Conference which meets quadrennially the first Wednesday in May 
is the legislative and highest tribunal of the General Church; the annual conference, 
nest highest in order; the district conference; the quarterly conference; and the 
local church conference. 

The bishops preside alternately in keeping wnth their seniority in office from 
day to day during the General Conference. They have the right of debate per- 
mitted by special rule of the General Conference to speak on an issue in question, 
but never have a vote in determining an issue in the General Conference. How- 
ever, the college of bishops by custom serves as the supreme court or judiciary of 
the church and renders decisions as to the constitutionality of legislation enacted. 

The General Conference is composed of lay and clerical delegates, equal in 
number and rights, elected by the annual conference of the church at the session 
immediately prior to the sitting of the General Conference. 

The bishops also preside over the annual conferences, the annual conferences 
being assigned to certain episcopal districts over which one of the bishops presides. 
In these conferences the presiding elders and pastors make reports of their activi- 
ties during the current annual conference year. 

The annual conferences are composed of the presiding elders, pastors, and four 
lay delegates from each presiding elder’s district within the boundary of the annual 
conference. 

The presiding elder is the chief executive officer in the district conferences and 
presides during the district conference sessions in which reports are made by the 
pastors as to the status spiritually, financially, and numericaRy of the churches 
within the district. The district conference is made up of all the pastors within 
the presiding elder’s district, local pastors, and delegates elected by the quarterly 
conference as representatives of the several churches in the district. 

Throughout its entire history the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church has 
been exceptionaUy fortunate in the character and type of episcopal supervision 
which it has enjoyed. The bishops of the church have had unusual success and 
have so achieved that the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, frequently called 
the youngest daughter of Methodism, has an incomparable and enviable record of 
outstanding achievement to its credit. Viewed from any angle the leadership of 
the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church does not suffer by comparison with any 
group of religious leaders of this day and time. 
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Altogether there have been 21 bishops who have been elevated to the highest 
office within the gift of the church since Its organization. The following persons 
have been elevated to the episcopacy in the year, place, and order stipulated: 

William Henry Alilew, Richard H." Vanderhost, Jackson, Tenn., 1870; Joseph 
A. Beebe, Lucius H. Holsey, Isaac Lane, Augusta, Ga., 1873; Robert Simeon 
Williams, Elias Cottrell, Memphis, Tenn., 1894; Charles Henry Phillips, Nashville, 
Tenn., 1902; Alillard P. Jamison, George W. Stewart, Augusta, Ga., 1910; Randall 
A. Carter, Nelson Caldwell Cleaves, St. Louis, Mo., 1914; Robert Turner BroiE^m, 
Joseph C. Martin, J. Arthur Hamlett, John W. McKinney, St. Louis, Mo., 1922; 
Henry P. Porter, James A. Bray, John H. Moore, St. Louis, Mo., 1934; William 
Yancey Bell, Charles Lee Russell, Hot Springs, Ark., 1938. 

Of these, 10 survive. They are named in the order of their seniority, Phillips, 
Carter, Martin, Hamlett, McKinney, Porter, Bray, Moore, Bell, and Russell. 

The late Bishop Isaac Lane (retired in 1914) died December 5, 1937, after having 
been a bishop since March 23, 1873. He was almost 104 years old at the time of 
his death. 

Incidentally Bishop^ Lane's tenure of office as a bishop in a Methodist church 
is the longest in Episcopal Methodism. He instituted the movement which 
culminated in estab^hing and maintaining Lane College, one of the outstanding 
institutions of learning of the Southland. He also was a glowing success in mis- 
sionary and evangelistic achievements. Some of the largest Negro congregations 
of America were established by him, two of which bear his name: Lane Tabernacle, 
St. Louis, Mo., and Lane Metropolitan Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bishop C. H. Phillips, present senior bishop of the church, is revered as ^*the 
last link in the old order/' being the sole remaining minister now in active service 
who was born in and with the church in its organization. At Memphis, Tenn., 
May 1894, when he failed of election to the bishopric by a mere three votes when 
some thought he would withdraw from the church, he said, “I wish it understood 
that I was born in the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, and that I had rather 
die on a mission in this church than a bishop in any other denomination.'’ 

The quarterly conference is held in each pastoral charge every 3 months, thus 
the origin of the name, quarterly conference, signifying one-quarter of the annual 
conference year, or 3 months. The chief executive of the quarterly conference is 
the presiding elder, who is the subbishop and chief representative of the general 
church afield in his district. He inquires into the status of the churches quarterly 
and collects from the churches the fund that is used for the general upkeep of the 
church at large, the fund being called general funds. 

The other conference is the local church conference over which the pastor 
presides. Thus, there are five conferences in the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church: The General Conference, the annual conference, the district conference, 
the quarterly conference, and the local church conference — each with its specific 
function, duty, membership, and presiding officers. 

The general fund already alluded to is allocated to each of the annual confer- 
ences of the church on a basis of the lay membership of the several annual con- 
ferences. The law stipulates, however, that no member of the church shah be 
required to pay more than 1 dohar as general funds in 1 year. In addition to the 
general funds, which are allocated for several purposes — bishops' salaries, salaries 
'of general officers, departmental, missionary, and educational purposes, many 
of the annual conferences have a special assessment levied by the annual con- 
ferences' joint boards of finance for special missionary and educational interests 
within the particular annual conferences and frequently for such purposes without 
the conferences concerned, Texas, Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and one or two other States are especially active in raising huge sxuns for special 
missionary and educational pmposes. These ‘‘extra" levies are known generally 
as “budget money." 

ORGANIZATION 

The recommendations previously quoted were adopted as indicated on the part 
of the white and Negro membership of the Southern Methodist Episcopal Church 
and at the General Conference of the mother church at Memphis, Tenn., May 
1870, the stipulation having been carried out as the outlined plan by the pre- 
vious General Conference; that there were five annual^ conferences which had 
been organized among the colored members of the said Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and that “it was the unanimous desire" of the Negro members as 
well as of the white members, “to be set aside as a distinct ecclesiastical body." 
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The proposition "was approved by the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and the delegates of the General Conference then in session. 
Following the approval of the measure, specific steps ivere immediately taken 
for the organization of the General Conference for the colored members. ^ 

In brief, the history proper of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America dates from December lo— 16, 1870, at Jackson, Tenn., where (^legates of 
the colored conferences assembled in their first General Conference as the Colored 

Methodist Episcopal Church in America. , - -o- t. . 

Among some of the Negro leaders in the first general conference were: ilicha^ 
Samuels, Solon Graham, Anderson Jackson, Robert T. Theirgood, ]^cius H. 
Holsey, L H. Anderson, R. H. Vanderhost, William Henry Miles, W. P. Churchill, 
Isaac Lane, Job Crouch, F. Ambrose, and William Jones. Among the repre- 
sentatives of the Southern Methodist Episcopal Church sent as representatives 
of the General Conference were Bishop Robert Paine and Bishop H. W. 
McTyeire ; and the following ministers : A. L. P. Green, Samuel w atson, Thomas 
Taylor, Edmund W. Sehon, Thomas Whitehead, and B. J. Morgan. 

Bishops Paine and McTyeire presided over the sessions of the General Con- 
ference. Two Negro bishops were elected at this conference: Williaia Henry 
Miles, of Louisville, Ky., was elected on the first ballot and thus became the first 
bishop of the newly organized Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. Subsequent 
balloting brought the election of Richard H. Vanderhost, of Charleston, S. C. 
Bishops Paine and McTyeire consecrated the two bishops-elect to the office of 
bishops of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. Incidentally the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church is not only unique in its origin, but also in that of 
being the only Methodist body which has had all of its bishops consecrated to 
office by and at the han(i of bishops, . 

L. H. Holsey and Isaac Lane who attended the first General Conference in 1870 
were later elected bishops of the church by a subsequently called session of the 
General Conference in Augusta, Ga., March 23, 1875, along with Joseph A, Beebe, 
Bishop Vanderhost having died shortly after his election leaving the church with 
but one bishop, W. H. Miles. 

WORE 

The general supervision of various types of religious work in the Colored Meth- 
odist Episcopal CWch is under the direction of general officers who are elected 
to administer the departments in deference to their peculiar fitness, aptitude, 
training, and qualification for the particular work that is to be done. 

The following departmental boards are set up to carry forward the work of the 
church: Missions and church extension; religious education (a merger of the 
Sunday school and Epworth League work); evangelism; education (which has 
general supervision over the educational institutions of the church) ; publishing 
interests; superannuated preachers; widows and orphans; finance; leadership 
training;the connectional hospital; three editors of church organs — ^the Christian, 
Western and Eastern Indexes; and the recently set up Department of Public 
Rdations, designed to publicize and set forth the church, its constituency, utter- 
ances-, and achievements in the proper light .before the general reading public. 
It also specializes in research and statistics. 

Each departmental board is presided over by a bishop who is designated as 
chairman by the college of bishops. The general secretaries of the departmental 
boards, as already indicated, are the chief administrative and executive officers 
of the respective departmental boards and are elected by the General Conference 
and serve for 4 years. The editors of the three church papers are also elected by 
the General Conference and serve 4 years. The achievements of the religious edu- 
cation, missions and church extension, education, publishing, and finance boards 
have been especially notable. Literature put out by the Board of Religious Edu- 
cation is universally recognized as the peer of any religious literature that is 
published. The report of Dr. Bertram W. Doyle, present general secretary of 
education, shows remarkable strides in the colleges of the church along many 
lines. The following are the institutions under supervision and ownership of the 
church: Lane College, Jackson, Tenn.; Texas College, Tyler, Tex.; Miles Memorial 
College, Birmingham, Ala.; Mississippi Industrial College, Holly Springs, Miss.; 
and Paine College, Augusta, Ga, 



REFORMED ZION UNION APOSTOLIC CHURCH 


STATISTICS 


Summary for the Upited States, with urhan-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Reformed Zion Union Apostolic Church for the 
year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these 
figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this denomination comprises those persons who are enrolled 
in some one of the local churches or missions, upon the evidence of Christian 
conduct. 


Table 1. — Summary op Statistics for Churches in Urbam and Rural Ter- 
ritory, 1936 


ITEM 


Chnrclies (local organizations), number 

Members, number.. 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Percent under 13 years 

Clmrcli edifices, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Average value per church— 

Debt — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt” 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures ; 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries.. 

Repairs and improvements 

Pasrment on church debt, excluding in- 
terest — 

All other current expenses, including 

interest--- - — 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc.— 

Home missions. - 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes - 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers— 

Scholars 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural i 
territory 

PKECENT OP 
TOTAL * 

Urban 

Rural 

54 

9 

45 



5,035 

870 

4,165 

17.3 1 

82.7 

93 

97 

93 



2,025 

350 

1,675 

17.3 

82.7 

3.010 

520 

2,490 

17.3 

82.7 

67.3 

67.3 

67-3 



937 

140 

797 

14.9 

85.1 

4,098 

730 

3,368 

17.8 

82.2 

18.6 

16.1 

1 19.1 



53 

9 

' 44 



53 

9 

44 



$283,100 

$66,000 

$217, 100 

23.3 

76.7 

$283,100 

$66,000 

i $217, 100 

23.3 

76.7 

$5,342 

$7,333 

1 $4, 934 



6 

4 

2 



$13, 025 

$12,000 

$1,025 

92.1 

7.9 

44 

4 

40 



4 

4 




4 

4 




$7,000 

$7,000 


100.0 


54 

9 

45 



$18, 460 

$7, 256 

$11,204 

39.3 

60.7 

$9,260 

$3,450 

$5,810 

37.3 

62.7 

$2,035 

$920 

$1, 115 

45.2 

54.8 

$605 


$605 


100.0 

$1,830 

$1,600 

$230 

87.4 

12.6 

$1,056 

$444 

$612 

42.0 

-^58.0 

$1,086 

$205 

$880 

18.9 

81.1 

$673 

$155 

$518 

23.0 

77.0 

$1,779 

$370 

$1,409 

20.8 

79.2 

$137 

$112 

$25 

81.8 

18.2 

$842 

$806 

$249 



54 

9 

45 



472 

74 

398 


^3 

3,716 

570 

3, 145 

15.3 

84.7 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 present'^?, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Reformed Zion Union Apos- 
tolic Church for the census years 1936, 1926, 1910, and 1906. 


Table 2.— Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 

i 1936 

1926 

1 1916 

1906 

Churches (local organizations), number 


4S 

47 

45 

Increase over preceding census: 





Xumber 

6 

1 








Members, number 

5, 035 

4, 53S 

3,977 

3, 059 

• Increase over preceding census: 





Xi^mber __ 

497 

561 

918 


Percent- 

11.0 

14 1 

30.0 


Average membership per church 

93 

95 

85 

68 

Church edifices, number - 

53 

46 

49 

43 

Value— number reporting - 

53 

45 

47 

41 

Amount reixjrted - 

$283, 100 

$184, 075 

$79, 325 

$37, 875 

Averse value per church..- - 

$5, 342 

$4,091 

$1, 688 

$924 

Debt— number reporting 

6 

17 

11 

7 

Amount reported. - 

$13,025 

$11, 681 

$1, 384 

$825 


4 

1 



Value— number reporting 

4 

1 



Amount reported _ i 

$7,000 

$500 



Expenditures: 




Churches reporting, number 

54 

44 

41 


Amount reported 

$18,460 

$37, 601 

$13, 156 


Pastors’ salaries 

$9, 260 


All other salaries 

$2, 035 




■Repairs and improvements . _ - 

$605 

> $24, 267 

$9, 802 


Pa 3 unent on church debt, excluding interest — 

$1,830 


All other current expenses, including interest. . 

$1,056 




Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$1,085 




Home missions 

$673 




Foreign missions 


• $13,334 

$3, 354 


To general headquarters for distribution 

$1,779 


All other purposes 

$137 




Average expenditure per church 

$342 

$855 

$321 


Sunday schools : 




Churches reporting, number 

54 

42 

42 

35 

Officers and teachers 

472 

325 

276 

212 

Scholars 

3,715 

2,882 

2,505 

1, 508 


I Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Reformed Zion 
Union Apostolic Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the 
number and membership of the churches classified according to their location in 
urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday 
schools. Table 4 gives the number and membership of the churches for the four 
census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as 
“under 13 years of age*' and “13 years of age and over.** Table 5 shows the value 
of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices for 1936. 
Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current 
expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territort, AIembership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OP ! MEMBERSHIP BY SUNDAY 

MEMBERS j SEX I SCHOOLS 

GEOGRAPHIC DITISION 
AND STATE 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

- 

Urban 

i 

i , 

i i ^ 

-2 . S3 * s 

1 i i 1 1 

5 ' o 1 3 ; 

6 S 1 £ “f J ** 1 ' a- 

g 5 J 1 ^ 

] i 

United States 

54 

9 

45 

5,035 

j 870 

‘ i 

4,165 i2,025 |3,010 

67.3 ; 54 1 472 3,715 

South Atlantic: 

Virginia.. _ 

51 

8 

47 

4.855 

1 815 

! i i 

4,040 1,955 12,900 . 

67.4 ^ 51 ! 445 ' 3,575 

North Carolina 

3 

1 


ISO 

: 55 

125 1 70 1 110 

! i ! 

63.6 ; 3 1 27 ; 140 


Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 


STATE 

NUMBER OF CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 
1936 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 
13 years 

13 years 
and 
over 

Per- 

cent 

under 

13 

United States 

54 

48 

47 

45 

5,035 

4,588 

3, 977 

8,059 

987 

4,098 

18.6 

Virginia 

51 

45 

42 

39 

4,855 ! 

4,304 

3,821 

2,9^ 

902 

3,953 

18.6 

North Carolina 

3 

3 

5 

6 

180 

234 

156 

130 

35 

145 

19.4 


Table 5. — Value op Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


STATE 

Total 

nnmher 

ot 

churches 

Num- 
ber of 
church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

1 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
j EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PAR- 
SONAGES 

Churches 

reiiorting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

54 

53 

63 

8283, 100 

6 

$13, 025 

4 

$7,000 

Virginia 

51 

50 

60 

276,000 

6 

13,025 i 

4 

7,000 

■KrArtn nornlmo. 

3 

3 

3 

7,100 i 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 19t36 


STATE 

K 

O 

*3 

2 

'3 

tu 

a 

B 

B 

"S 

o 

EXPENDITUBES 

Churches reporting 

5 

o 

S 

C3 

§ 

j 

M 

s 

i 

*oo 

0 

1 

Pi 

All other salaries 

^ 

Repairs and im- 
provements 

Payment on church 
debt, excluding in- 
1 tcrest 

Other current ex- 
penses, including 
interest 

S 

'3 

o 

3 

m 

§ 

‘i 

S 

C5 

I 

n 

a 

g- 

'O 

as 

2 m 

-sS 

i 

too 

o 

All other purposes 

United States 

64| 

1 ^ 

SIS, 460 

$9,280 

$2, 035 

■ $605 

SI. 830 

$1, 056 

$1, 085 

8673 

$1, 779 

$137 

Virginia | 

E 

j~i 

17,938 

8,950 

7,980 


1, 830 

1,020 

1,050 

^7 

1, 719 

137 

Nnrth Ojatrolinn. 

3 

1 ^ 

522 

310 

55 



36 

35 

26 

60 




1 1 












mSTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

DENOMINATIONAL mSTORY 

At tLe close of the Civa War the Negro Methodists in southeastern Virginia, 
especially in the counties of Mecklenburg, Brunswick, and Lunenburg, found 
themselves in a peculiar situation. They were no longer permitted to gather 
for worship in the churches for white people, had no educated ministry, and were 
not in sympathy with the ecclesiasticism of the Negro Methodist denominations. 
For several years the more influential men, mostly former slaves, had endeavored 
to form some sort of organization to meet their own immediate needs. In April 
1869, Elder James R. Howell, from New York, a minister of the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Zion Church, met with them at Boydton, Mecklenburg County, 
and the result was the organization of the Zion Union Apostolic Church. At a 
meeting in October a constitution was adopted and Elder Howell was elected 
president. Five years later he was elected bishop for life, under a change of 
constitution; but dissensions, largely personal in character, soon arose, and for 
2 years the church was completely disorganized. 

In 1881 Elder John M. Bishop, one of the most prominent of the founders, 
gathered together the scattered members, effected a union, and^ in 1882 the 
church was reorganized under the name of “Reformed Zion Union Apostolic 
Church.'^ Elder Bishop was elected bishop, and since then the church has 
prospered. 

DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

The doctrine and polity of the Methodist Episcopal Church are, in general, 
accepted, including the episcopate and a series of conferences. Under the earliest 
organization the episcopate was limited to a presidency of 4 years, but subse- 
quently a change was made and the bishop has now a life tenure. There is but 
one ordination required for eldership, and a circuit system is in force. The annual 
conference meets in August. The General Conference meets in October every 
4 years. In 1922 a general or conneotional -council was constituted, which passes 
upon matters of doctrine and discipline during the intervals between meetings of 
the General Conference. 


* No revision of the history, doctrine, or organization -was furnished by this body for 1936, hence this 
statement is the same as that published in Religious Bodies, vol. II, 1926. No'data are available for “Work'* 
in 1936. 


REFORMED METHODIST UNION EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


STATISTICS 


Summary for the TTnited States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Reformed Methodist Union Episcopal Church 
for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of 
these figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this denomination includes those persons accepted into 
the local churches upon profession of faith and baptism. 


Table 1.- — Summary op Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

Churches (local organizations), number 

25 

8 

17 

MfiTnhftrs, number _ .. . _ 

1,836 

73 

476 

1,360 

80 

Average membership per church — 

60 

Membership by sex: 



473 

Male 

690 

117 

Female 

1,246 

359 

887 

Males per 100 females — 

47.4 

32.6 

53.3 

Membership by age: 

71 

10 

61 

Under 13 years - 1 

13 years and over 

761 

164 

697 

Age not reported 

1,004 

302 

702 

Percent imder 13 years * 1 

8.5 

5.7 

9.3 

Church edifices, number 

23 

8 

15 1 

Value — number reporting 

23 

8 

15 

Amount reported 

$49,229 

$14,050 

$35,179 

Constructed prior to 1936 — 

$45,408 

$12,060 

$33,358 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 

$3,821 

$2,000 

$1,821 i 

Average value per church 

$2,140 

$1,766 

$2,345 

Debt— number reporting 

4 

2 

2 

Amount reported 

$1,901 

$756 

$1,145 ' 

Number reporting ^‘no debt” 

12 

4 

8 

Parson agf*-!?, TiiiTn'hAf 

7 

1 

6 

Value— number reporting. — 

5 

1 

4 

Amount reported 

$11,460 

$900 

$10,550 

Expenditures : 

25 

8 

17 

Churches reporting, number - 

Amoimt reported 

coo 

$3, 141 

$5, 218 

Pastors’ salaries 

$1,311 

$1,709 

All other salari^ 

$1,201 

$261 

$940 

Bepairs and improvements 

$1,944 

$438 

$1,506 

Payment on church debt, excluding 

$411 

$166 

$245 

interest 

All other current expenses, including 

$651 

$400 

$251 

interest 

Local relief and charity, Bed Cross, etc — 

$296 

$155 

$141 

Home missions 

$272 

$106 

$166 

Foreign missions 

$36 

$27 

$9 

To general headquarters for distribution.- 

A 11 n+Tiar 

$522 

$6 

$271 

$6 

$251 

Average expenditure per church 

$334 

$393 

$307 

Sunday schools; 

22 

8 

14 

Churches reporting, number — 

Officers and teachers 

149 

43 

106 

Scholars 

700 

171 

529 

» Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

* Based on membership with age classification reported. 




PERCENT OF 
TOTAL * 


Urban 

BuraJ 



25.9 

74.1 

19.8 

28.8 

80.2 

71.2 



21.6 

30.1 

78.4 

69.9 





28.5 

26.5 
52.3 

71.6 
73.5 

47.7 



39.8 

6a2 





7.9 

92.1 

37.6 

43.4 

21.7 

22.5 

40.4 

61.4 

52.4 
39.0 

62.4 
66.6 
78.3 

77.5 

59.6 

38.6 

47.6 
61.0 

61.9 

48.1 





28.9 

24.4 

71. i 
75.6 
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Table 1, — Summiry or Statistics for Churches ix Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1036 — Continued 


ITEM 


Summer Tacation Bible schools: 
Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 

Weekday religious schools: 

Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


Total 


In urban i In rural 
rerntcry ! territory 


4 

1 

3 

27 

4 

23 

59 . 

j 

58 

1 

4 1 

2 

2 

45 ■: 

2S 

17 

55 ^ 

14 

41 


PERCENT OP 
TOTAL 1 


Urban Rural 


I Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summarj^ of the available statistics of the Reformed Methodist Union 
Episcopal Church "for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Churches (local organizations), number 

Increase ^ over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent * — 

Members, number-- 

Increase i over preceding census; 

Number - 

Percent - 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number - 

Value-number reporting 

Amount reported - — 

Average value per church — 

Debt— number reporting - 

Amount reported- 

Parsonages, number, 

Value— number reporting - — — 

Amount reported 

Expenditures; 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported-.- 

Pastors* salaries - 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest — 
All other current expenses, including interest— 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

Home missions - - 

Foreign missions - - 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number - 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars - 


1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

25 

25 

27 

57 


^2 

-30 






1,836 

2,265 

2, 196 

4,397 

-429 

69 

1 -2,201 


-18.9 

3.1 

1 -50. 1 


73 

91 

81 

77 

23 

28 

27 

59 

23 

21 

27 

57 

$49, 229 

$74,800 

$35, 500 

$36,965 

$2,140 

$3, 562 

$1, 315 

$649 

4 

5 

8 

27 

$1,901 

$3,710 

$2,740 

$4,254 

7 




5 

6 

4 

8 

$11,450 

$7,500 

$1, ISO 

$2,275 

25 

24 

26 


$8,359 

$17,282 

$3,420 


$3,020 




$1,201 




$1,944 

^11 

• $14, 744 

$3,335 


$651 




$296 




$272 




$36 

• $2,638 

$86 


$522 

Oft 




$334 

$720 

$132 


22 

19 

25 

54 

149 

107 

117 ' 

204 

700 

673 

699 

1,792 


1 A 'minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 


* Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 
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State tables. — Tables 3 and 4 present the statistics for the Reformed Methodist 
Union Episcopal Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the 
number and membership of the churches classified according to their location in 
urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday 
schools. Table 4 gives the number and membership of the churches for the four 
census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as 
‘*under 13 years of age” and “13 vears of age and over,” 


T.iblb 3. — Xtjmbeb axd Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



number op 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BT 
SE.X 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Males per ICO 

females 

Ohurches re* 

porting 

OJDeors and 

teachers 

cr; 

su 

os 

'o 

•g 

CQ 

United States 

25 

8 

17 

1,836 

476 |l,360 

580 

1, 246 

47 4 

22 

149 

700 

South Atlantic: 

South Carolina 

23 

6 

xr 

1,731 

1 371 

1,360 

559 

1, 172 

47.7 

20 

142 

658 

Georgia.. 

2 



105 

1 105 

1 

31 

74 

(9 

2 

7 

42 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females Is less than 100. 


Table 4. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership by Age in 1936, by States 


STATE 

NUMBER OF CHURfHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BT AGE, 19B6 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1966 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Per- 
cent 
under 
13 » 

United States. _ 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

25 

25 

27 

57 

1,836 

2,265 

2, 196 

4, 397 

71 

761 

1,004 

8.5 

23 

2 

iT 

2 

25 

2 

55 

2 

105 

2,176 

89 

2, 116 
80 

4,235 

162 

65 

fi 

662 

99 

1,004 

8 9 
6.7 


J Based on membership with age classification reported. 


fflSTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINAnONAL HISTORY 

In 1884 in a meeting at Georgetown, S- C., a number of ministers and members of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church withdrew from that body on account of 
differences in regard to the election of ministerial delegates to the General Confer- 
ence. In January 1885 a convention of delegates representing churches in South 
Carolina and Georaa was held at Charleston, S. C., and the Reformed Methodist 
Union Episcopal Church was organized. Rev. William E. Johnson was unani- 
mously elected president, emphasizing the nonepiscopal character of the denomi- 
nation. Later, however, in 1896, it was decided to make a change in this respect 
and create an episcopacy, on the ground that the body would thus acquire more 
permanent force and recognition among Methodist Episcopal churches. In 1899, 
after the death of Reverend Johnson, Rev. E. Russell Middleton was elected 
bishop by the General Conference, and in December 1899 he was consecrated 
by Rt. Rev. Peter P. Stevens (white) of the Reformed Episcopal Church. Rev- 
erend Middleton held the ofl5.ce of bishop until his death in December 1931, An 

1 This stateouent, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. EE of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. F. W. Wellington, financial secretary. Reformed Methodist Union 
Episcopal Church, Savannah, Ga., and approved by him in its present form. 
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extra se^ion was called January 1932 to elect a successor and Rev. Jacob Prioleau 
was chosen. He W’as consecrated to the office in March 1932 by the laying on of 
hands by seven elders of the church. 

DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

The doctrines of the church are those of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 
its polity also it accords with that church very fully, retaining the class meetings, 
love feasts, and the different conferences — quarterly, district, church, annual, 
and general At first there w^ere no presiding elders, each pastor being empowered 
(within his own charge) with the business that was defined as belonging to the 
distinctive office of presiding elder. The General Conference of 1916, however, 
took under consideration the question of adopting the full polity of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and, after being satisfied as to the consensus of opinion of the 
members of the church, established the office of presiding elder. 

Xo report of the work of the denomination was received for 1936. 



INDEPENDENT AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH 


STATISnCS 

Snmmary for the XTnited States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Independent African Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the year 19E6 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution 
of these figures between urban and rural territory. 

Membership in this denomination includes those persons who have been received 
into the local churches upon profession of faith and baptism. 

Table 1. — Summary op Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Total 


In urban 
territory 


In rural 
territory 


PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 


Urban 


Rural 


Cli-arcli.es (local organizations), number. 


29 


12 


17 


Members, number - 

Average membership per church. 
Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 females — 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported - 

Percent under 13 years ^ 


1,064 

37 

400 

664 

60.2 

84 

802 

178 

9.5 


552 

512 

46 

30 

193 

207 

359 

305 

53.8 

67.9 

36 

48 

357 

445 

159 

19 

9.2 

9.7 


51.9 

4ai 

48.3 

54.1 

51.7 

45.9 




55.5 

10.7 


Clmrcb edifices, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constmcted, wholly or in part, in 1936.1 

Average value per church 

Debt—nmnher reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt” 


21 

18 

$16, 789 
$16,289 
$500 
$933 
4 

$838 

15 


9 

8 

$11, 125 
$10,925 
$200 
$1, 391 
4 


12 

10 

$5,664 

$5,364 

$300 

$668 





66.3 

67.1 

40.0 

33.7 

32.9 

60.0 





i65.o 


11 



Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting. 
Amount reported 


2 

2 

$1,500 


2 

2 

$1,500 


100.0 


Expenditures: 

Churches rejjorting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding 

interest- ___ ____ 

AU other current expenses, includmg 


Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etC-_- 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution. _ 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 


23 

$7,259 

$2,468 

$657 

$506 

$632 

$1, 761 
$177 
$258 
$13 
$39$ 
$389 
$316 


11 

$3,780 

$1,546 

$447 

$266 

$507 


$59 

$158 

$13 

$276 

$288 

$344 


12 

1 


$3,479 

5i‘i 

47.9 

$922 

62.6 

37.4 

$210 

68.0 

32.0 

$240 

52.6 

47,4 

$125 

80.2 

19.8 

$1,641 

12.5 

87.5 

$118 

33.3 

66.7 

$100 

61.2 

38.8 

$122 

69.3 

30.7 

$101 

74.0 

26.0 

$290 




1 Percent not sho-wn where base is less than 100. 

* Based on membership -with age classification reported. 
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Table 1 . — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urbax axd Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 



Total 

In urban 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL I 


territory 

Urban 

Rural 

Sunday scboois: 

j. 

7 

10 



Offlf»pr»5 and teapbers _ 

120 

49 

77 

38. 9 

61. i 

Scholars - - - 

409 

1S3 

22f) 

44.7 

55.3 

Summer vauafeioii Bible schools: 

riS'rtAri'incr niTmbPT 

2 

' 

1 

1 



W li til Uiico X jUtiilAWCA — 

25 

12 

13 



.QAVjnlftTrc .... ... 

i 40 

25 

15 



Weekday religious schools: 

T'lQ’nnT’f'^r^ty TJiTTnl^O?* 

1 2 

1 

1 ^ 

1 



^llUlUilCd 1 cpui iJLUJLJLl.UCX 

i 10 

I 9 

1 



pnhfslarc! _ _ _ 

i 145 

t 137 

8 

94.5 

5.5 








i Percent not sliown where base is less than 100. 

Comparative data, 1936 and 1926. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form^ for 
comparison, a summary of the available statistics of the Independent African 
Methodist Episcopal Church for the census years 1936 and 1926. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1936 and 1926 


ITEM 


Chuxciiea (local organizations), 
number 

Members, number 

Increase over preceding cen- 
sus: 

Number- — 

Percent 

Aver^ membership per 
church 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported — 

Average value per chureh_ 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

Value-number reporting 

Amount reported-- — 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number— 


1936 

1926 j 

29 

29 

1,064 

1,003 

61 


6.1 


37 

35 

21 

29 

18 

28 

$16, 789 

$98,050 

$933 

$3,602 

4 

i 14 

$838 

$35,619 

2 

i 

2 

3 

$1,500 

$7,500 

23 

27 


ITEM 


1936 


1936 


Expenditures — Continued. 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries i 

All other salaries 

Repairsand improvements. 
Pa 3 maent on church debt, 

excluding interest. 

All other current ex- 
penses, including inter- 


Local relief and charity, 

Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters 

for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per 
church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number— 

Ofidcers and teachers 

Scholars 


$7, 259 
$2,468 
$657 
$506 

$11,704 

$632 

► $9,968 

$1,761 , 


$177 

$258 

$13 

» $1, 746 

$398 

$389 


$316 

$433 

17 

126 

409 

26 

141 

663 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Independent 
African Methodist Episcopal Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State 
for 1936 the number and membership of the churches classified according to their 
location in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for 
Sunday schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership of 
the churches for the census years 1936 and 1926, together with the membership for 
1936 classified as *^under 13 years of age’* and *'13 years of age and over.** Table 
5 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church 
edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing 
separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid 
disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation 
in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported 
value and expenditures. 
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Table 3. — Xumbeb and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

1 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF | 

MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY 
SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOIH 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

— 

Urban 

Rural 

i 

jo 

*3 

jS 

*3 

S 

r® 

o 

o_ 

tc , 
So ! 
— cs : 
m P 

^1 

S 

a 

Is 

3 P; 
X! 

O 

; 'ts 

' S s 

o 

O 

o 

Scholars 1 

United States 

29 

12 

17 

1 

11,064 

552 

512 

400 

664 

60.2 

17 ! 

126 

409 

Middle Atlantic: 













New Jersey 

2 

1 

1 

33 

14 

19 

15 

18 


I 

5 

12 

South Atlantic: j 










Virginia 

3 

3 


97 

97 


35 

62 


I 

6 

10 

South Carolina 1 

3 

2 

1 

220 

171 

49 

82 

138 

69-4 

3 

21 

83 

Georgia 

3 

1 

2 

193 

150 

43 

64 

129 

49.6 

3 

21 

97 

Florida 

18 

5 

13 

521 

120 

401 

204 

317 

64.4 

9 

73 

207 


I Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


Table 4. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1936 and 1926, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936 or 1926] 



NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 

1036 

STATE 

1936 

1926 

1936 

1926 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

13* 

United States 

29 

29 

1,064 

1,008 

84 

802 

178 

9.5 


Naw .Tfirsfiy . . _ 

2 

4 

33 

95 


14 

19 


Virginifl .. 

3 

1 

97 

61 

12 

70 

15 


Rnnth Carnlina. 

3 

3 

220 

77 

10 

66 

144 


Ofiorgia ™ 

3 

3 

193 

174 

18 

175 


9.3 

Florida _ _ _ 

18 

15 

521 

459 

44 

477 


S.4 

Ot-hAT Sf-.atA^<j 

3 

137 










' Based on membership with age classification reported; not shown where base is 1^ than 100, 


Table 5. — Value op Churches and Parsonages and Amount op Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num- 
ber of 
church 
edifices 

VALUE OP CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCIH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OP PARSON- 
AGES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

29 

21 

18 

216,789 

4 

2888 

2 

21,500 

South Carolina 

3 

3 

3 

3,064 

1 

540 

1 

(*) 

Florida _ 

18 

13 

11 

9,525 

2 

111 



Other States 

8 

5 

S4 

4,200 

1 

187 

1 

1,500 


I Amount Included in figures for “Other States, “ to avoid disch^dhg the statistics of any individual church. 
* Includes: New Jersey, 1; Virginia, 1; and Qeoigja, 2. 


275319 — 41 - 


29 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


fiXPEXPITUBES 


o 


STATE 

B ! 
3 

0 

1 
s 

1 
as j 

O 

^ 1 

Churches reporting 

Total amount 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and Im- 
provements j 

Payment on church 
debt, excluding in- 
terest 

Other current ex- 
penses, Including 
interest 

Local relief and 
charity 

Homo missions 

Foreign missions 

To general head- 
quarters 

All other purposes 

TTnited States— w 

1 

29, 

23 

S7, 259 

1 82,468 

S657 

$506 

$632 

$1, 761 

$177 

$258 

$13 

$398 

$389 

South Carolina . 

3 

3 

"l,090 

442 

188 

60 

50 

165 

15 

107 


58 

5 

Gftnrg'ia 

3 

3 

1,115 

537 

100 


200 

50 

40 

13 


175 


Florida 

18 

14 

3,969 

1,050 

334 

371 

275 

1, 495 

115 

115 

1 

97 

116 

Other States 

5 

13 

1,085 

439 

35 

75 

107 

51 

7 

23 

12 

68 

268 


* Include: New Jersey, 1, and Virginia, 2. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

The Independent African Methodist Episcopal Church was organized in 1897 
at Jacksonville, Fla. Its organization was the outcome of a meeting of eight 
Negro ministers to discuss the disagreements between themselves as pastors of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church and the presiding elders of that de- 
nomination. This church was organized with a doctrine and laws somewhat 
similar to those of the parent church, but with its own Book of Discipline by 
which its ministers and members are governed. The Book of Discipline is re- 
vised every 4 years but the Twenty-five Articles of Religion which the body 
adopted remain unchanged. 

This body holds quarterly, annual, and general conferences. The annual 
conference ordains ministers to the office of deacon. The General Conference 
convenes every 4 years, ordains elders and bishops, and makes any necessary 
revisions in the Discipline. 


I This statement was prepared from information famished by the Bight Reverend J ohn McD onald, D . D 
senior bishop of the Independent African Methodist Episcopal Church, Climax, Ga. 



MISCELLANEOUS DENOMINATIONS 


GENERAL STAIEMKNI 

There are 20 denominations represented under Miscellaneous. They are divided 
into two parts. Part 1 deals with 10 of those denominations which are repre- 
sented by from 3 to 11 churches. These denominations were too small to have 
separate bulletins published for them and in many cases the churches were so 
few in number that only a general table covering membership, expenditures, and 
value of church property could be shown. 

Part 2 has to do with 10 other denominations made up of less than three 
churches. Statistics for these denominations are presented only as to membership 
so as not to disclose valuation or financial data of an indi\ddual church. 

For each of the 20 denominations listed under Miscellaneous there is a short 
statement covering the History, Doctrine, Organization, and Work of the denomi- 
nation. This statement was prepared by someone within the organization who 
could speak with authority for it. 
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PART 1 


Amana Clmrcli Society. 

Ciiristiaii Nation Cimrcii. 

Churcli of tke Full Gospel, Inc. 

Tlie Ckurcli of Revelation. 

Free Cliristian Zion Churcii of Ckrist. 

Tte House of God, the Holy Church of the Living God, the Pillar and 
Ground of the Truth, House of Prayer for All People. 

House of the Lord. 

Kodesh Church of Immanuel. 

National David Spiritual Temple of Christ Church Union. 

United Society of Believers (Shakers). 
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AMANA CHURCH SOCIETY 

(Formebut the Amana Society) 


STATISTICS 

The data^ given for 1936 represent seven active congregations of the Amana 
Church Society, all reported as being in rural territory, in the State of Iowa. The 
total membership was 847, comprising 386 males and 461 females, all of whom 
were reported as being over 13 years of age. There was no debt on the seven 
church edifices reported- The society does not have regular ministers and reported 
no parsonages- These statistics were compiled from schedules sent directly to the 
Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the data relate to 
these churches only. 

The membership consists of the legal members who have signed the constitution 
of the corporation. In connection with the figures for 1926, and probably for 
1916 and 1906 as well, the membership reported included minors. As a result, 
the membership figures for these censuses are somewhat too large for fair com- 
parison with the 1936 data, which represent only legal members who have signed 
the constitution of the corporation. 

Comparative data, 1906-36. — The following table presents, in convenient form 
for comparison, a summary of the available statistics of the Amana Church 
Society for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906- 


Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Clmrcliefi (local organizations), number- _ _ - . 

7 

] 

847 

~538 

-38.8 

121 

7 

7 

$14,850 

$2,121 

7 

$2,106 

$1,1S8 

$575 

$393 

$301 

7 

18 

210 


7 

1,634 

-222 

-12.6 

219 

7 

7 

$16,300 

$2,329 

7 

1,756 

’M’ftTnbftrs, nnmbAr _ _ . . 

Increase ^ over preceding census: 

ISTuTobe-r 

Pp.r<*p.Tit . _ . _ _ . . 


Ayerage TnenTbArphip ppr cbnroh 

251 

7 

7 

$14,090 

$2,013 

Church edifice~s, TinTnbPT _ 

Value — ■nnmbp.rrp.pnrting 

A m oTin t rppnrtpri - 

Average vaine j^er ehuroh . . 

Expenditures t 

nhTTro’h<=‘-‘i reporting^ nTimber 

A TnoiTnt. reported 




■Rppeirp p-nd iinprnveTnftnts 




All other current expenses, including interest 

T /oenl relief end obarity. Red Oross, etc 







Average eTpenditnre per church 




Sunday schools: 

Onureh^ reiv>rtfng, nrimber 




Officers and teachers 




Scholars _ _ 









» a minus ^gn (— ) denotes decrease. 


fflSTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

HISTORY 

About the time that the Bunkers in Germany were developing under the influ- 
ence of Pietism there wose a community more thoroughly representative of the 
mysticism of the perio<^ the members of which were convinced that the days 

^ TMs a^tatemeat, which ia substhhfially the same as that published in voL n of the R^rt on Rdigious 
Bodies, 1926, has been apprpved fn its present form by Adolph H^emann, secretary of the Amana 
Church Sodety, Mddle, iJowa. 
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of direct inspiration by God had not passed, but that persons then living were 
endowed -with the same divine power. Graduall^^ they gathered strength, and in 
1714 a small company of them, under the leadership of Johann Frederick; Rock 
and Eberhard Ludwig Gruber, met in Hirnbaeh, Hesse, and gave expr^sion to 
their belief by a somewhat loose organization. They increased in numbers and 
in influence but suffered severely at the hands of the government. On the death 
of Johann Frederick Rock, in 1749, “the gift of inspiration ceased. 

His successors continued the "work along the lines of the founders, but the ccm- 
gregations diminished in number until 1817, when a new impulse was by 

Michael Kraussert and a peasant girl of Alsace, Barbara Heinemann, botn of 
whom w’ere recognized by a number of the older members as ir^pired and endowed 
with the gift of prophecy. With them, later, w'as associated Christian Metz, and 
these leaders traveled considerably and gradually strengthened the scattered 
organizations. By 1826 it became apparent that the Inspirationists, of whom 
there were many in Wurttemberg and other provinces, would have to renounce 
their faith and return to the fold of the state church, or leave their homes and seek 
refuge w^here they could follow their religious customs unmolested. A large 
estate at Marienborn, Hesse, was leased, to which other properties were added, 
and by 1835 the community was quite prosperous. Difficulties with the govern- 
ment, however, arose again. The authorities would not accept affirmation as the 
equivalent of the oath, which the members of the society refused to take. Al- 
ready a revelation had come to Metz that they should be led out to a land of 
peace, and in 1842 it was decided that he and some other members should come 
to America. , , . ^ 

They arrived in New York on October 26 of that year, and learnmg that the 
Seneca Indian reservation, near Buffalo, was available, secured the property. 
Little by little the entire community, numbering some 800 people, came over from 
Germany, and the society was organized in 1843 under the name of the Ebenezer 
Society, and houses were arranged in four villages — Lower, Middle, Upper, and 
New" Ebenezer. Each village had its store, meetinghouse or place of worship, and 
school, and its own local government, consisting of a board of elders. As the 
numbers increased the quarters became too narrow and another change was 
suggested, which resulted, in 1855, in removal to the present location in Iowa 
County, Iowa, where the villages of Amana, East, Middle, High, West, and 
South Amana, and Homestead were established. 

In 1859 the society was incorporated as a religious and benevolent society 
under the name of the “Amana Society,'' although the term '"Community of 
True Inspiration" is also used. The purpose of this association is declared to be 
an entirely religious one, for the service of God, the salvation of souls, and the 
demonstration in the community of faithfulness in inward and outward service. 

DOCTRINE 

The confession of faith is founded on the revealed Word of God manifest in 
the Scriptures and in the words of the instruments of true inspiration. Since 
the death of Christian Metz in 1867, and of Barbara Heinemann in 1883, no one 
is believed to have had the gift of inspiration. A holy universal Christian church 
is acknowledged and the communion of saints, including aU of every nation who 
fear God and work righteousness. They believe in the remission of sin, the resur- 
rection of the body, the punishment of the wicked, and the life everlasting. 
Baptism with water is not practiced, as it is held to be only an outward form of 
true spiritual baptism. The true baptism is by "fire and the spirit." Con- 
firmation or reception into the covenant of grace occurs at the age of 15 years; 
the vow is made in the presence of the whole congregation. There are three 
orders or classes of members — & young people's class; an intermediate class of 
those who are further advanced in religious faith; and the highest order, including 
principally the older members who have proved through many years their faith- 
fulness to the principles of the community. The distinction is purely a religious 
and honorary one. 

The Lord's Supper is held biennMy and foot washing is practiced by the 
highest spiritual order as a solemn service, after the example of Christ, The 
members are noncombatant, as war is believed to be contrary to the will of God 
and the teachings of Christ. Oaths are forbidden, though affirmation is allowed. 
In wearing apparel emphasis is placed on comfort, comeliness, and propriety; 
the men dress practically in the style in general use, with but slight modifications, 
while the women still retain the plain dress as worn by the German peasant. 
The younger generation, however, conforms somewhat to the more conservative 
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styles worn at the present time. Amusements were not countenanced, pre- 
viously, as fchey were believed to divert the mind from religious matters; but the 
attitude toward them has grown more lenient in recent years. 

ORGANIZATION 

The general government of the society is in the hands of a board of 13 trustees, 
who are elected annually out of a board? of elders, and these elect their own presi- 
dent, vice president, and secretary, who have full power to sign public and legal 
documents. New members are admitted by vote of the trustees, but only as 
they give proof of being fully in accord with the reli^ous doctrines of the society, 
and they usually pass through a period of probation. The trustees also have 
power to expel any member whose conduct is not according to the rules of the 
society. 

Religious meetings are held in the meetinghouses twice on Sunday and some- 
times on weekdays, while a short prayer meeting is held every evening. These 
meetings are conducted by the “elders,” who are appointed by the board of 
trustees. The testimonies and writings left by Christian Metz and Barbara 
Heinemann are read in the meetings. 

Membership in the society is conditioned on the signing of its constitution. 
Only those who are of legal age and have signed the constitution of the corporation 
are considered members in a legal sense. 

WORK 

The society carries on agriculture, manufactures, and trade, and out of the 
income from these industries all the expenses are met; -while any surplus is applied 
to improvements, the erection of schools and meetinghouses, the care of the 
old and sick, the foimding of a business and safety fund, and benevolent purposes 
in general. 

Great emphasis is laid upon education, and graded schools are provided which 
children between the ages of 5 and 14 years are expected to attend all the year 
round. The schools are under the con-fcrol of the State law^s, and the teachers, 
while members of the society, are under the supervision of the county super- 
intendent. Secular branches are taught in English; religious instruction is in 
German and is usually given on Saturday forenoons. The younger generation 
uses the English language almost exclusively in its daily work. 



CHRISTIAN NATION CHURCH 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with nrhan-mral classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Christian Nation Church for the year 1936 is 
presented in the following table, which shows also the distribution of these figures 
between urban and rural territory. The data represent five active churches, 
four of which are reported from the State of West Virginia and one from Ohio. 
These statistics were compiled from schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the 
pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the data relate to these churches 
only. 

The membership of this denomination consists of all persons who after admis- 
sion to the church lead exemplary Christian lives. 

As the Christian Nation Church was reported for the first time in 1936, no 
comparative data are available. 
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fflSTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

HISTORY 

In 1892, April 15, eight yoiing men met in the home of Edward Day, Mount 
Victory, Ohio, and formidated a slight system of organization among themselves 
for the purpose of carrying on evangelistic and missionary work in that part of 
the country. After deliberation the company separated, going two and two into 
different towns and villages of that section. Much work was done by these 
enthusiastic young men for several months, but for their radical teaching much 
opposition arose, which from the hard times that followed for the necessaries of 
life and other causes, in 2 years from that date it would have been hard to find 
scarcely anything of the little company of enthusiasts that had met in that private 
home and organized what they then called the “Equality Evangelists.'' 

But under the labors of the remaining chairman and Edward Day, the little 
company was again remarshaled in 1894 with a number of other earnest and 
persistent C^istian men, and in the year 1895, April 15, this body of men met at 
Marion, Ohio, and there formed a^ systematic plan of government, agreeing to 
call themselves the Christian Nation Evangelists, and a short time after this 
incorporating under the State laws as the Clmistian Nation Church. Up to this 
time the idea of its being a church organization had never entered the minds of 
its early leaders, but now such seemed to be forced upon it. Already some local 
church work had commenced, due to the fact of unreasonable opposition from 
sectarian religious bodies, which made it possible to take care of the converts to 
Christ only by shepherding them in some fold outside the already existing church 
societies. 

The only conditions under which we organize a church society is the absolute 
rejection of other evangelical societies in the near vicinity; or, there being none 
nearby in which converte can be properly cared for. 

We are opposed to no organization that can bring a soul to “the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world,” but do not seek the sympathy and 
cooperation of those “who have a name to live and are dead,” or those “having a 
form of godliness but denjdng the power.” 

The lives of all are watched carefully and only those living the most exemplary 
Christian lives are permitted to remain among us. 

Our work is run absolutely by faith in God’s promises. We have no secular 
plans to raise money. All is prayed in, and God is teaching us to pray for greater 
things every year. 

We do not come claiming to have a “new light,” but the “old light,” pure and 
simple, as taught by the reformers of nearly every evangelical church denomina- 
tion, in their purity. 

We do not seek members to “join” us, but we seek the cooperation of 
all Christians in the advancement of the kingdom of our Christ. 

DOCTRINE 

We believe (1) it is not in keeping with the Scriptures to wear any needless 
ornament; (2) in forsaking at once all worldly organizations when becoming 
Christians and belonging to nothing but the church; (3) no person who has been 
divorced for any cause can remain in fellowship with us if again married to another 
during the life of the other party of the marriage covenant; (4) it is evil to have 
any part with the sale or manufacture of liquor; (5) we should remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy; (6) it is not in harmony with God's word that the 
saved of the Lord marry the unsaved; ( 7 ) in no dishonesty; (8) that each family 
should raise just so large a family of children as God shall be pleased to give 
them; (9) no festivals or any kind of entertainments in the place of worship; (10) 
in having no charges of achnission to any place of worship; (11) tithing is the 
Scriptural method of contributing to the support of the ministry; (12) in no 
jesting, foolish talking, singing of worldly son^, or any use of the tongue unbe- 
coming a Christian; (13) in the most thorough life of social purity; (14) in a broth- 
erly love for all men, even our enemies; (15) all should be diligent in business, 
improving every hour at some important line of work or study; (16) we should 
observe days of fasts and prayers; (17) in assisting the worthy sick and needy; 
(18) all should refrain from the use of tobacco in any form; (19) there is a fourfold 
Gospel, namely: Justification, entire sanctification, divine healing, and second 
coming of Jesus; (20) we are washed from our sins by the blood; and (21) that the 

1 This statement was prepared from ioformatian fumt^ed by Rev. William Gaskins, general overseer, 
Obristian Nation oimxch, Oozaddale, Ohio. 
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ordinances of the church, as taught in the Bible, are baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. 

ORGANIZATION 

We enter every church door that opens to us to preach the Word and hold up 
‘'the faith once delivered to the saints.” — Jude 3. 

All conference meetings are denominated “Congress.” ^ 

Local and field elders will take charge of “districts” and “local societies. ^ 

A “district” shall be considered as that territory covered in a pastoral circuit 
where a pastor has his different preaching points, but not necessarily the entire 
land covered by same. , , ^ , -i. n 

The minister or elder shall have charge of all the points that he snail nave 
established, and shall have control of same together with a camp meeting, if he 
estabHshes the same in his district, , , , , 

“Local” and “field elders” must have 1 year’s experience in the work before 
they can oflBciate in that capacity, and no elder shall be ordained who has an 
unruly familv under his roof, “fie must be filled with the Holy Ghost and apt 
to teach.”— Titus 1: 5-9; I Tim. 3: 1-13. ^ ^ ^ 

The pastor shall discipline his own members, with power to suspend the same, 
but members shall have the right to appeal to the general overseer in the interim 
of congress, and subsequently to congress for final adjustment. 

Officers . — The officers are a general overseer, an assistant overseer, a secretary, 
and a treasurer, to be elected annually by ballot only. 

Nominations for general overseer and assistant overseer shall be made by 
ballot. The two having the most votes shall be the declared nominees for the 
respective offices; a nominee receiving a majority of the votes cast for nomination 
shall be declared elected. 

The duties of the assistant overseer are to counsel with, and to fill any vacancy 
that may occur through the death, resignation, or incapacity of the general 
overseer. 

The general overseer must have at least 2 years’ study and experience in the 
Christian Nation work, and must be a man proven to be a God-sent leader, one 
who has signs of his leadership following him. His life must be given wholly to 
the work and his life must be similar to that required for the elders. Titus 
1: 5-9; I Tim. 3: 1-13. 

fie shall be over the pastor of a district to the extent of advising or disciplining 
the pastor, even to the suspension of the pastor. A suspended pastor shall have 
the right of appeal to the next congress following his suspension. The decision 
of congress in such a case shall be fin^. 

The officers of each “local society” shall consist of a secretary, treasurer, and 
at least three trustees, whose duties are the same as those that generally appertain 
to such offices. 

The pastor shall have full control of the pulpit, the officers of each local society 
being subordinate to him. 

No church property shall be held liable for repairs or any other debt made by 
pastor, congregation, or trustees. 

Church property shall not be used for entertainments, lectures, or meetings of a 
worldly nature, but used only for worship and in the interests of the work of God. 

Members , — No worker shall work on another’s field of labor without consent 
of worker in charge. 

The license of each minister is to expire at the end of each conference year. 

Each member of congress, except foreign missionaries, shall report to overseer 
on an average of once a month, and if unable to attend the yearly congress, shaU 
send an offering to help defray the expenses of the congress. 

A written report shall be submitted to congress by each minister for use of the 
secretary in writing up reports. 

Reading course . — There shaU be a reading course adopted each year which each 
member of congress shaU read in order during the year. 

This reading course shall be obligatory upon the ministers of this body. 



CHURCH OF THE FULL GOSPEL, INC. 


STATIsncs 

A summary of the statistics for the Church of the Full Gospel, Inc., for the 
year 1936 is presented in a table which follows. The data given represent four 
active organizations, all reported as being in urban territory in the State of North 
Carolina. The membership was 300, for which sex and age were not reported. 
There were no parsonages reported. These statistics were compiled from sched- 
ules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches 
and the data relate to these churches ordy. 

The membership of this denomination consists- of persons who realize they are 
born of God, are in harmony with the articles of faith of this church, and accept 
the Bible as their rule of conduct. 

This body was not reported prior to 1936, hence no comparative data are 
available. 

Summary of Statistics for Churches, 1936 


ITEM 

Num- 

ber 

ITEM 

Num- 

ber 

Clmrches (local organizations), number 

4 

Expenditnrea— Continued. 

$120 

$600 

$900 

Members, number 

300 

AH other salaries 

Repairs and improvements ^ 

Average membership per church 

75 

PaSinent on chiirch debt, eiclnd- 

Chnrch edifices, number 

4 

ing inter^t 

All other currant expanses, inelu J- 

Value — ^number reporting _ 

4 

ing . - 

$500 

Amount reported- 

$18,000 

Local relief and charity, Red 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$18,000 

$4,500 

I 

Prrws, p.tp' 

$25 

A-verage valne per ehoreh 

Foreign missions^ _ „ 

$50 

Debt — number reporting 

All other purposes _ _ _ _ 

$100 

Amount rftpnrtftd . 

$3,000 

4 

Average exi)enditure per church 

$899 

Expenditxires; 

Churches reporting, number 

Snnday schools : 

ObUTohes reporting, nnmber _ - 

1 

A mnnnt reported 

$3,595 

$1,300 

Officers and teachers - 

20 

Pastors’ salaries _ _ 

Poholars ... - 

249 





HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The organization known as the Church of the Full Gospel, Inc., dates back to 
the year 1934, when Rev. R. H. Askew began preaching the gospel of entire 
sanctification in the original Free Will Baptist Church in Goldsboro, N. C. It 
was not until January 1935, however, that the denomination was organized at 
Goldsboro. In 1937 the entire organization was reorganized by Rev. Dr. William H. 
Carter, of Dunn, N. C., and other churches were organized at Rocky Mount, Elm 
City, and Snow Hill as the result of great revivals held in those cities. The 
denomination continues to prosper under the present leadership. The head- 
quarters of this denomination are at Goldsboro, N. C. 

DOCTRINE 

This denomination acknowledges belief in the Trinity, the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, justification through repentance and faith, sanctification, the personal 
second coining of Christ, eternal punishment or eternal glory, and the merits of 
the atonement. Baptism, foot washing, and the Lord’s Supper are the ordinances 

1 This statement was furni^ed by Dr. William H. Carter, national president. Church of the FuH Gospel, 
Inc., Goldsboro, N. O. 
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of the church, the candidate being allowed liberty of conscience in the inode of 
baptism and in the matter of foot washing, while all Christians are invited to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper. The crowning blessing of religious experience is 
believed to be the baptism of the Holy Spirit. 

The conditions of membership are as follows: The candidate must know he is 
born of God, must be in harmony with articles of faith of the denomination, and 
must take the Bible as his rule of conduct. 

ORGANIZATION 

In policy the Church of the Full Gospel, Inc., is distinctly congregational. 
Quarterly conferences for business purposes are held in which all members may 
participate. The officers of the church are the pastor, clerk, treasurer, deacons, 
who have charge of the preparations for the communion service and care for the 
poor, and elders, who care for the spiritual interests of the churches and settle 
controversies between brethren. The quarterly conferences are united in a 
State body which is called a conference, and there is an annual conference repre- 
senting the entire denomination. 

Church officers (except deacons and pastor) are elected annually. Each church 
is authorized to elect its own trustees for church property. Each church also has 
the authority to elect its own pastor by a malority of its membership. The 
denomination grants the right for women to be licensed to preach. They may 
also be granted ordination. 


WORK 

The Church of the Full Gospel, Inc., has four churches but has fellowship with 
the Pentecostal Full Gospel Church, of Baltimore, Md., and also the Wilmington 
and South Carolina Conferences of the Free Will Baptist Church. The Church 
of the Full Gospel cooperates vdth the Pentecostal Full Gospel Church in the 
publication of the Full Gospel Herald, published in Baltimore, Md. Rev. Dr. 
William H. Carter, of Goldsboro, N. C., is editor-in-chief. 

The Church of the Full Gospel, Inc., and the above-mentioned Free Will 
Baptist Conference exchange ministers, permitting a minister belonging to one 
of the above-named groups to work in any one of the named organizations. 

They have no missionary enterprises and no philanthropic institutions, but as 
individuals they are interested in numerous efforts along many lines and con- 
tribute to work maintained by other denominations believing the same doctrine. 



THE CHURCH OF REVELATION 


STATISTICS 

The data given for 1936 represent three active organizations of The Church 
of Revelation, all reported as being in urban territory. These statistics were 
compiled from schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of 
the individual churches and the data relate to these churches only. 

The memt^rship consists of three classes: (1) Persons who wish to associate 
themselves with this church and who may or may not hold membership in another 
recognized society; (2) persons who have experienced the new birth from above; 
and (3) persons who have attained to the fuU allumination. 

As this body was not reported at any prior census, no comparative data are 
available. 

The table which follows presents the statistics of The Church of Revelation by 
States, giving the number and membership of the churches and the membership 
classified by sex and by age. 


Number and Membership op Churches, Membership by Sex and Age, by 

States, 1936 


geographic division and state 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
bers 

MEMBEESHIP BY SEX 

MEMBERSHIP 
BY AGE 

Male 

Female 

Males 
per 100 
females 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

United States 

3 

845 

151 

194 

77.8 

67 

278 

Mountain: 








■NTAvftda _ , _ 

1 

25 

10 

15 

(0 


25 

Pacific: 







California 

2 

320 

141 

179 

78.8 

67 

253 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

HISTORY 

The Church of Revelation was founded by Rev. Janet Stine Lewis, pastor and 
president of said church, and incorporated in the State of Calif omia June 6, 
1930. Charter members were Rev. Janet Stine Lewis, Ira H. Lewis, and William 
B. Barcus, residing in Long Beach, Calif. 

There are no salaries paid to any member or minister of said church. Each 
minister must by his works, and works alone, earn Ms living through helping 
those in need. 

Each church must be kept free from debt, therefore, each minister in charge 
of said church must assume any debt contracted by said church. Ministers may 
receive compensation as a gift or fee for services rendered. 

DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

The general purpose of The Church of Revelation shall be the maintenance of 
religious worsMp; teaching and preaching the Gospel ss interpreted by The Church 
of Revelation; to maintain the teaching of the truth as recorded in the Bible, as 

1 This statement was famished by Rev. Janet Stine Lewis, president of The Church of Revelation, Long 
Beach, Calif. 
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interpreted by said church; to maintain the teaching that the bond of union 
between the members of The Church of Revelation is Christian love, and that it 
is to their mutual interests to further their spiritual well-being by serving humanity 
in an effort to relieve its suffering; to maintain the teaching that Jesus Christ is at 
the head of said church, and that He dwells within the hearts of its members, and 
to enlighten them to do His will; to establish and maintain a place, or places, of 
worship and teaching for the meetings of the church; to appoint and emploj^ 
elders, ministers, and healers to preside at the head of said church, and to inquire 
into and inspect applicant for his or her bodily or physical, mental, or spiritual 
discomfort or suffering, and perform such other duties as may be required of them 
and as are usuall3" required of such elders and ministers by religious denominations 
and churches; to buy, sell, hold, build, lease, or rent a church building or buildings 
and to furnish and maintain the same; to teach and practice metaphysical and 
magnetic healing; to do ail things incident and pertinent to such purposes, or usual 
to such church society; to carry on, conduct, and engage in any business transac- 
tion or matter which may or can be included or appertain to any of the purposes 
aforesaid. 

The government of The Church of Revelation is vested in a board of three 
trustees, consisting of president, vice president, and secretary-treasurer, together 
with such other officers as maj^ be provided by the bylaws. Annual meetings 
are held each j’ear on the last Thursday of the month of June, or at such other 
times as may be appointed by the trustees. 



FREE CHRISTIAN ZION CHURCH OF CHRIST 


STATISTICS 

The data for 1936 represent nine active organizations of the Free Christian 
Zion Church of Christ, all reported as being in rural territory. These statistics 
were compiled from schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk 
of the individual churches and the data relate to these churches only. 

The membership of this denomination consists of all persons who have been 
formally received into its local churches on profession of faith. 

Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 1 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Free Christian Zion Church 
of Christ for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 


Table 1. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

Churches Qocal organizations), number 

9 

5 

35 

14 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number _ 

4 

-30 

21 

Percent 2. 



Members, number _ _ . . 

1,840 

1, 653 

187 

6,225 

4,390 

1,835 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

-6,038 

—97.0 

Percent-. __ 

884.0 

239.2 


Average membership per chTirch _ ,, 

204 

37 

178 

131 

Church edifices, number. . . . 

8 

4 1 

35 

14 

Value — number reporting . 

8 

4 

35 1 

13 

Amount reported- - 

$8,442 

$1,055 

1 

$22,000 

$5,500 

1 

$35,900 

$5,975 

A Terflge TralTie per ehiTreb 

$1,026 

13 

$460 

Debt — ^number reporting . 

7 

Amount reported . _ 

$20 

$275 

$1,700 

$1, 150 

Parsonages, number 

Value — number reporting 



13 

2 

Amount reported- 



$8,500 

$450 

Expenditures: 

OburebeR reporting, number 

9 

5 

35 

Amount reported. 

$9,304 
$5, 350 

$2,481 

$19, 154 


Pastors’ {Varies 



A 11 other salaries 

$746 




"Repairs and improvements _ 

$531 

$35 

$612 

$1,049 

$932 

$2,006 

0 


Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, including interest. __ 
T^ooal relief and obarity. Red Dross, etc 


Home missions 

$475 



Foreign missions _ _ 

$2 

Cv 


To general headquarters for distribution 

$47 




Average expenditure per church 

$1,034 

$496 

$547 


Sunday schools: 

nburcbe^ reporting, nuniber 

9 

5 

35 

7 

Officers and tAftchers . _ 

79 

22 

288 

63 

Scholars 

804 

97 

3,411 

346 






1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

* Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

» Not reported. 

State tables. — Tables 2, 3, and 4 present the statistics for 1936 for the Free 
Christian Zion Church of Christ by States. Table 2 gives the number and 
membership of the churches, membership classified by sex and by age, and data 
for Sunday schools. Table 3 shows the value of church edifices and the amount 
of debt on such property. Table 4 presents the church expenditures, showing 
separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. 
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Table 2. — Xumbee and Membership op Chubches, Membership by Sex and 
Age, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGBAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total number of 
churehoa 

B : 
1 

MEMBERSHIP 

BY SEX 

MEMBERSHIP 

BY age 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

B 

iz 

(B 

Fomalo 

Ui tn 

sl 

Under 13 
years 

13 years and 

over 

Ago not re- 

ported 

a 

Jr? 
o ® 

U 'TJ 
© 

Churches 

reporting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

9 

1,840 

617 

1,223 

50.4 

486 

1,338 

16 

26.6 

9 

79 

804 

West South Central: 











37 

374 

Arkansas 

4 

847 

286 

561 

51.0 

255 

592 


30. 1 

4 

Texas 

5 

993 

331 1 

662 

50.0 

231 

746 

16 

23 6 

5 

42 

430 


I Bs^ed on membership with age classification reported. 

Table S. — Value of Churches and Amount of Church Debt by States, 

1936 



Total 
number of 
churches 

Number 
of church 
edifices 

Value of church 

EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

STATE 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount ' 

Churches 
reporting 1 

Amount 

U nited States - - 

9 

8 

8 

38,442 

1 

$20 

Arkansas - 

^ i 

4 

4 

3,740 

1 

20 

Texas 

5 

4 

4 

4,702 










Table 4. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


STATE 

Total number of churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches reporting 

Total amount 

Pastors* salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improve- 
ments 

Payment on church 
debt, excluding in- 
terest 

Other current expen- 
ses, including interest 

Local relief and char- 
ity 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general head- 
quarters 

United States 

8 

9 

39,304 

$5,350 

$746 

$531 

$35 

$612 

31, 049 

$932 

$2 j 

$47 

Arkansas 

~ 

4 

3,997 

2,400 

375 

185 

30 

457 

334 

169 


47 

Texas 

5 

5 

5,307 

2,950 1 

371 

346 

5 

165 

715 

763 

2 ! 

i 

— 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The Free Christian Zion Churcli of Christ was organized on July 10, 1905, 
at Redemption, Ark., by a small company of Negro ministers. The immediate 
occasion was a protest against any attempt to tax members of the church for the 
support of an ecclesiastical system, and a feeling that the church itself should 

1 This statement, whic5h is substantially the same as that published in vol. 11 of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. W. M. Benson, chief pastor, Free Christian Zion Church of Christ, 
Nashville, Ark., and approved by him in its present form. 
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care for its poor and needy. The founder, E. D. Brown, was a conference mis- 
sionary of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. Others associated 
T\ith him represented the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Xegro 
Baptist churches. 

DOCTRINF AND ORGANIZATION 

In doctrine and polity the church is in general accord with the Methodist 
bodies, except that it has chiefs or superintendents in place of bishops, and pastors 
and deacons are the ojBScers in the local church. A chief pastor is chosen to pre- 
side over the whole denomination, and all appointments to offices in the church, 
as well as to pastorates, are made by him. The laity has from the beginning had 
a share in the conduct of the local church, and also in the general assembly. 

WORK 

The principal activity of the church is the care of the poor, wffio are provided 
for directly through the church officers, each local church being expected to pro- 
vide for its needy ones. There are also district evangelists, appointed by the 
chief pastor, whose duty it is to care for the unevangelized communities. 

The work of the church is carried on under the supervision of several boards — 
the General Board, General Zion Board, General Sunday School Board, General 
Trustee Board, and General Missionary Board. The church periodical is known 
as Zion Trumpet. 


275319 — 41 ^30 



THE HOUSE OF GOD, THE HOLY CHURCH OF THE 
LIVING GOD, THE PILLAR AND GROUND OF THE 
TRUTH, HOUSE OF PRAYER FOR ALL PEOPLE 


STATISTICS 

A summarv of the statistics for The House of God, the Holy Church of the Liv- 
ing God, the‘Pmar and Ground of the Truth, House of Prayer for All People, for 
the year 1936 is presented in table 1. The data given represent four active organi- 
zations, all reported as being located in urban territory. These statistics were 
compiled from schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the 
individual churches and the data relate to these churches only. , 

The membership of this denomination consists of persons who subscribe to the 
doctrine of the church and have been baptized by immersion. 

This body was not reported prior to 1936, hence no comparative data are 
available. 

Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches, 1936 


ITEM 


Num- 

ber 


ITEM 


Num- 

ber 


Churcliea (local organizations), number—, 4 


Members, number 

Average membership per church — 
Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female - - 1 

Sex not reported 

Membership by age: j 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 1 

Age not reported 


200 

50 

40 

43 

117 

54 

29 

117 


Cbnrch edifices, number 1 

Value — ^number reporting 1 

Amount reported $1, 500 

Constructed prior to 1936 $1, 500 


Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

All other current expenses, includ- 

mg interest 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, 

etc - 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distri- 
bution - 

All other purposes - 

Average expenditure per church 


4 

$1, 079 
S257 
$13 

$681 

$10 

$5 

$5 

$27 

$81 

$270 


Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


2 

7 

90 


State tahle.^ — Table 2 presents the statistics for 1936 for The House of God, the 
Holy Church of the Living God, the PiUar and Ground of the Truth, House of 
Prayer for All People, by States, giving the number and membership of the churches, 
membership classified by sex and by age, and data for Sunday schools. 

Table 2. — Number and Membership op Churches, Membership by Sex 
AND Age, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
bers 

1 

MEHBEBSHIP BY 
SEX 

MEMBERSHIP BY 
AGE 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

STATE 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Sex not 
report- 
ed 

Un- 

der 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

I 

Church- 
es re- 
porting 

Offi- 

cers 

and 

teach- 

ers 

Schol- 

ars 

United States- 

4 

200 

40 

43 

117 

54 

29 

117 

2 

7 

90 

KTaw Vfirir 

2 

125 

40 

43 

42 

sT 

29 

42 

75 

I 2 

7 

90 

New Jersey 

2 

75 

75 







I 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

The House of God, the Holy Church of the Living God, the Pillar and Ground 
of the Truth, House of Prayer for All People traces its origin to Abyssinia. Bishop 
R. A. R. Johnson began preaching in the United States in 1913 and organized this 
body in 1914, in Washington, D. C. It was incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia in 1918 and since that time has been established in many 
States of the United States and in the West Indies, Bermuda, South India, the 
Gold Coast of Africa, and Liberia. 

The doctrine of the church is based on 24 principles which were revealed to 
Bishop Johnson by the inspiration of God. The church teaches that all men are 
begotten in sin and fashioned in iniquity,* man must repent of his actual sins and 
be sanctified to get rid of the Adamic sin; water baptism by immersion is the proper 
mode of baptism; the ordinances of the Lord's Supper and the washing of the feet 
are to be observed at the same time; the members should practice tithing; the 
Ten Commandments were established in the Xew Testament by Christ and His 
apostles and should be kept in the present age as they were by God's ancient 
people; the Lord said that the Sabbath is a perpetual covenant, or memorial, 
throughout all generations; God is no respecter of persons; that the house 
of prayer is for all people as God knoweth no church as ^ Vhite" or '^black"; children 
should be received into the church and brought up in the faith of Jesus; there is one 
family above and one beneath, constituting the House of God, the Holy Church 
of the Living God, the Pillar and Ground of the Truth, therefore, all people must 
come by His command to heaven, or else depart to hell; that the rich can be saved 
who trusteth not in his riches but looketh unto Christ for his salvation; the poor 
will be lost who lusteth after riches and setteth not his hope in Christ; that the 
stranger should be entertained, the naked clothed, the hungry fed, the thirsty 
given drink, the sick ministered imto, and the dead buried; God calls women as 
evangelists; and that membership is for all nations and races, regardless of color. 
The mission of the church is to preach the Gospel to every creature. 

The General Convocation, was organized in 1920 in New York, N. Y., with 
an episcopal form of government. In addition to the General Convocation, 
quarterly, district, and annual conferences are held. Bishops and ministers are 
appointed to their fields of labor once a year. 

A book of 24 principles; the Guiding Star Book; Sabbath-school quarterlies; 
and the Latter Day Messenger, a monthly paper, are published by the church at 
Charlottesville, Va. 

1 This statement was prepared from information furnished by Bishop B. A. R. Johnson, founder and 
general superintendent. The House of God, the Holy Church of the Living God, the Pillar and Ground of 
the Truth, House of Prayer for All People, Beaufort, S. G. 



HOUSE OF THE LORD 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, witli urban-rural classification— A general 
suminary of the statistics for the House of the Lord for the year 1936 is presented 
in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between urban and 
rural territory. The data given represent 4 active organizations with 302 mem- 
bers for w^hom age was not reported. There were no parsonages and no church 
edifices reported. These statistics were compiled from schedules sent directly 
to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the data 
relate to these churches only. 

The membership of this denomination consists of persons who have expressed 
a willingness to be governed by the laws of the church, subscribed to its doctrine, 
and have been baptized. 

This body was not reported prior to 1936, hence no comparative data are 
available. 


Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

fUiTTroTies (lo^^al organizatinns), -nnTnhftr 

4 

1 

3 



Members, number — 

302 

80 

222 

26.5 

73.5 

Average membfirship pftr chureh . _ _ 

76 

80 

74 



Membership by sex: 






Male.>- - - 

120 

30 

90 

25.0 

76.0 

Femald 

182 

50 

132 

27.5 

72.5 

MftlAR pftr inn ffimalfts .. _ 

65.9 

(») 

68.2 



Expenditures : 





Churches reporting, number 

4 





Amount reported 

$5,325 





Pastors' salaries 

$3,650 





All other salaries . _ 

$555 


(») 



Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc_-_ 

$692 



To genml headquarters for distribution.. 

$428 





Average expenditure per church,- 

$1,331 





Sunday schools: 






Churehes renortingj number . _ 

4 

1 

3 



Officers and teachers — 

66 

20 

‘ 46 



Scholars 

198 

60 

148 

^.3 

[ 

74.7 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

* Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 

» Details cannot be shown due to only 1 urban church being reported. 


State table. — Table 2 presents the statistics for 1936 for the House of the Lord 
by States, giving the number and membership of the churches classified according 
to their location in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and 
data for Sunday schools. 
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Table 2. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


STATE 

NUMBER or 

CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY 
SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

! 

1 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Males 

perlOO 

fe- 

males 

Churchy 

reporting 

Offi- 

cers 

and 

teach- 

ers 

Schol- 

ars 

United States. __i 

Michigan 

Georgia 

4 

1 

3 

302 

80 

222 

120 

182 

85.9 

4 

66 

198 

1 

3 

1 i 

3 

80 

222 

80 

222 

30 

90 

50 

132 

0) 1 
68.2 j 

1 

3 

46 

50 

148 


i Ratio not shown where nnmber of females is less than 100. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION^ 

The House of the Lord was founded in 1925 by Bishop W. H. Johnson, with 
headquarters in Detroit, Mich. This body is operating in four States — Michigan, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Georgia. 

The articles of faith briefly stated are: We believe that members are not to 
work at the following jobs — ^tobacco, whisky, beer gardens, policy rackets, and 
bell hops; that the head of the woman is the man, and women should not be 
bishops; that women should wear modest apparel and not adorn themselves 
with gold and costly array; that women in the House of the Lord should be sub- 
ject to their husbands in everything and also to the elders who are in authority; 
that men should dwell with their wives according to knowledge of the honor that 
the wife is the weaker vessel; men should love their wives as themselves; under 
the New Testament we can eat anything that is sold in the market; bread and 
water should be taken at the Lord’s Supper to show forth the Lord’s death until 
He comes; in the whole Bible rightly divided; in one God, and that God was 
manifested in the flesh; that Christ is the head of the church and the mediator 
between God and man; under the New Testament a person must be born of the 
water and the Spirit; that when an individual is bom of God he cannot sin as he 
is a perfect man; everybody with the Holy Ghost must be sanctified through the 
truth; anyone who has the Holy Ghost is not sanctified if he owns hous^, lands, 
and goods; if anyone receives the Holy Ghost he will speak in tongues; in all the 
gifts of the Spirit; that we should be law abiding cithsens and willing to serve the 
Government except in going to war; that members should refrain from swearing; 
that members should not join any lodge or secret organization, nor carry any 
insurance except when it is required by an employer; that wine should be used 
only for purposes of sickness or infirmities; that members should not go to motion 
pictures, shows, ball games, dances, horse races, go pleasure riding, or play c^ds; 
we should not practice tithing under the New Testament; that persons desiring 
to refellowship with the House of the Lord must be baptized again with water; 
that ministers ordained by a different faith must be reordained when they become 
members of this church; that divorce is justified for only one cause, fornication ; 
that saints should not marry anyone who is not baptized with the Holy Ghost; 
and that members should not go to law imjustly with one another. 

The House of the Lxird is composed of the following: Chief overseer, assistant 
overseer, State overseers, State evangelists, ministers, deacons, general mothers, 
mothers, and local members (saints). 

There is one common treasury in each church mto which the general coUeetion 
goes. This fund is used to help all who are destitute. 

1 This statement was prepared from information famished by Bishop W . BE. Johnson, founder and chief 
overseer, House of the I^rd, Detroit, Midi. 



KODESH CHUECH OF IMMANUEL 


STATISTICS 

The data given for 1936 represent nine active organizations of the Kodesh 
Church of Immanuel, all reported as being in urban territory. There^ were two 
church edifices, but no parsonages reported by this body. These statistics were 
compiled from schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the 
individual churches and the data relate to these churches only. 

The membership of this denomination includes those persons received into the 
local churches upon profession of faith and baptism, the mode of baptism being 
optional. 

As this is a new denomination, coming into existence since the census of 1926, 
no comparative data are available. 

State tables. — Tables 1, 2, and 3 present the statistics for 1936 for the Kodesh 
Church of Immanuel by States. Table 1 gives for each State the number and 
membership of the churches, membership classified by sex, data for Sunday 
schools, weekday religious schools, and summer vacation Bible schools. Table 2 
gives the number and membership of the churches, together with the membership 
classified as '^under 13 years of age’’ and ‘T3 years of age and over.” ^ Table 3 
presents the church expenditures, showing separately current expenses, improve- 
ments, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of 
any individual church, separate presentation in table 3 is limited to the State of 
Pennsylvania, the only State in which so many as three churches reported ex- 
penditures. 


Table 1. — Number and Membership op Churches, Membership bt Sex, 
Sunday Schools, Weekday Religious Schools, and Summer Vacation 
Bible Schools, by States, 1936 






KODESH church: OF IMMANUEL, 
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Table 3. — Chuech Expenditures bt States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more chnrciies reporting] 


United States.. 

Pennsylvania 

Other States 


EXPENDITUEES 


88, 924 


8, 570 
354 


83, 120 jSfi29 


3,049 

71 


521 

108 


8126 


Si 


8600 


82,821 


2,7S1 

40 


8165 


8405 


8234 


234 


1 Includes: District of Columbia, 1, and Virginia, 2. 


fflSTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

Fully realizing that the Christian Church (Gr. ekklesia; ek, out, and kalein, to 
call or summon) is a body of saved people, divinely summoned or called out of 
worldliness and sin to consecrated lives of spiritual union and fellowship with 
God, Rev. Frank Russell Killingsworth left the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church in the summer of 1929, and with a following of 120 adults founded 
the Kodesh Church of Immanuel in Philadelphia, Pa., on October 9 of the same 
year. The decree of incorporation, Charter No. 7278, was issued to the movement 
April 29, 1930, by the Court of Common Pleas No. 4 for the County of Phila- 
delphia, State of Pennsylvania. 

On January 22, 1934, the Christian Tabernacle Union, a corporate body of 
people of like faith, with headquarters in Pittsburgh, Pa., merged with the 
Kodesh Church of Immanuel. Rev. John Walter Harty, D. H. Barnett, G. W. 
Turner, Paul J. Woodruff, C. G. Britton, and C. Jefferson were signatories 
to the articles of agreement, representing the Christian Tabernacle Union; and 
Rev. Frank Russell Killingsworth, A. E. Still, Arthur Taylor, C. H. Payne, 
Oney Taylor, and M. K. Fuller represented the Kodesh Church of Immanuel in 
a similar capacity. 

From Pennsylvania the church has extended to the District of Columbia and 
Virginia. The churches in Pennsylvania constitute the Philadelphia Annual 
Assembly, and those in the District of Columbia and Virginia form the Wash- 
ington Annual Assembly. The General Assembly, chief legislative body of the 
church, meets quadrennially, and is composed of representatives, ministerial and 
lay, from all the annual assemblies. 


DOCTRINE 

The doctrine of the Kodesh Church of Immanuel is Wesleyan, or Arminian, 
special emphasis being placed upon entire sanctification as a second supernatural 
work of grace, wrought in the hearts of Christian believers, subsequent to regener- 
ation, by the baptism of the Holy Spirit, upon condition of absolute consecration 
and receptive faith. The church was founded for the special purpose of con- 
serving and propagating sane, Bible holiness. To this end, the church forbids the 
use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage; tobacco in all forms, or trafl&cking 
therein; indulging in pride of dress or behavior; profaning and desecrating the 
Lord^s day; unholy fellowship with oathbound secret orders and fraternities; the 
dissolute dance; obscene playhouses, and the like. The church advocates the 
second premillennial return of Christ; the holy estate of matrimony and divorce on 
Bible grounds, L e., adultery; baptism with water by sprinkling, pouring, or immer- 

1 This statemW was tarnished by Rev. F. R. KOlineswortb, supervising elder, Kodesb Oburcb of 
Immanuel. Washington, D. C. 
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sion, the candidate having the preference as to mode; divine healing by faith, but 
does not discredit the use of natural and scientific remedies and agencies for the 
restoration of health when deemed necessary. 

ORGANIZATION 

Each local church includes a Sunday school, a young people^s society, mis- 
sionary societies (home and foreign), a board of trustees, a nurnbp of group 
leaders, and an alms steward. Such a church has the special ministry of an 
ordained pastor and the general oversight of a supervising elder. It is a member 
of the annual assembly within whose bounds it is located. 

The Kodesh Church of Immanuel is supported by tithes and offerings volun- 
tarily given, there being no assessments or taxations connected with any of its 
departments. It recognizes two permanent orders of the official ministry, viz, 
deacons and elders, who are constituted by annual assemblies and the laying on 
of hands by one or more than one supervising elder. Supervising elders are set 
apart by the General Assembly, which convenes quadrennially. The movement 
is governed by the Church Manual, containing its history, doctrine, polity, and 
discipline, and is revised and published every 4 years. 

The work and mission of the church, briefly stated, are the conversion of sinners, 
the restoration of backsliders, the entire sanctification of believers, the divine 
healing of the sick, the fellowship and communion of saints, the worship of God 
in the beauty of holiness, the exaltation of Jesus Christ as Lord in the lives of 
men, the magnifying of the cleansing and keeping power of the Holy Spirit, and 
the propagation of the fuHness of the blessing of the gospel of Christ for a witness 
unto all nations. 



NATIONAL DAVID SPHUTUAL TEMPLE OF CHRIST 
CHURCH UNION 


STATISTICS 

Stimniary for the ’Urtited States, with nrhan-mral classification. — A general 
su mmar y of the statistics for the National David Spiritual Temple of Christ 
Church TJnion for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the dis- 
tribution of these figures between urban and rural territory. These statistics 
were compiled from schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk 
of the individual churches and the data relate to these churches only. 

The membership of this church consists of persons who are confessed believers 
of Jesus Christ and the Holy Ghost, born of the Spirit of Christ. 

This body was not reported prior to 1936, hence no comparative data are 
available. 


Table 1. — Summary op Statistics for Churches m Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Chtirclies Goeal organizations), number 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Percent under 13 years 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Oonstructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 

Average value per church 

Debt — ^number reporting 

Amoxmt re:i^rted__ 

Number reporting “no debt” 

Parsonages, number 

Value — ^number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, numb^ 

Amount reported 

Pastors* salaii^ 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 

tOTest — 

All other current expenses, including in- 
terest.-. 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc... 

Home missions 

Forei^ missions 

To general headquarters for distribution. _ 

All other purposes — 

Average expenditure per diurch ^ 

Sunday schools; 

Churches reporting, number... — 

OfiSicers and teachers. ...i- — 

Scholars 


Total 


1,248 

50.6 

192 

1,688 

10.2 

4 

4 

$6,875 

$5,500 

$1,375 

$1,719 

2 

$3,725 

2 

1 

1 

$350 


11 

$6,292 

$3,614 

$359 

$218 


$660 

$931 

$166 

$96 

$7 

$104 

$137 

$572 


10 

68 

436 


In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT! OF 
TOTAL i 

Urban 

Rural 

7 

4 



1,362 

518 

72.4 

27.6 

195 

130 



464 

178 

71.8 

28.2 

908 

340 

72.8 

28.2 

50.0 

52.4 



133 

59 

69.3 

30.7 

1,229 

459 

72.8 

27.2 

9.8 

11.4 



2 

2 



2 

2 



$5,875 

$1,000 

85.5 

14.5 

$5,000 

$500 

90.9 

9.1 

$875 

$500 

63.6 

36.4 

$9 

$500 



1 

1 



$3,500 

$225 

94.0 

6.0 


2 




1 




1 




$350 


100.0 

7 

4 



$4,323 

$1,969 

^.7 

31.3 

$2,200 

^,414 

60.9 

39.1 

$311 

$48 

86-6 

13.4 

$173 

$45 

79.4 

20.6 

$480 

$180 

72,7 

27.3 

$839 

$92 

90.1 

9.9 

$81 

$85 

48.8 

51.2 

$61 

$35 



$62 

$42 i 

59.6 

40.4 

$109 

$28 

79.6 

20.4 

$618 

$4^ 




4 



45 

23 



263 

173 

60.3 

30.7 


1 PerceBl; hot shown whecehe^ than 100. 
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Table 1. — Summary of Statistics fob Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 1 

i j 

1 

j In urban : 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OP 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 

Uhiirplipti mpnrt'inp' Tinm'hpr 

5 

3 

2 



Offinprs and tpanhprs 

25 

14 

11 



Scholars 

125 

98 

27 

78.4 

21.6 

Weekday religions schools: 

UhnrchAS rppnrtinff, mimbfir 

3 

2 

1 



Offinprs and tpaehprs? 

12 

8 

4 



Scholar*? 

56 

41 

15 









1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

State tables. — Tables 2, 3, and 4 present the statistics for 1936 for the National 
David Spiritual Temple of Christ Church Union by States. Table 2 gives for 
each State the number and membership of the churches classified according to 
their location in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data 
for Sunday schools. Table 3 gives for selected States the number and membership 
of the churches, together with the membership classified as '^under 13 years of age'* 
and *'13 years of age and over.” Table 4 presents the church expenditures, 
showing separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order 
to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, separate pres- 
entation in table 4 is limited to Missouri and Kansas, the only States in which 
three or more churches reported expenditures. 


Table 2 , — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OP 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY 
SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 
females 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

TTnited States 

11 

7 

4 

1, 880 

1,362 

518 

632 

1,248 

50.6 

10 

68 

436 

West North Central: 













Missouri 

4 

3 

1 

942 

642 

300 

332 

610 

64.4 

3 

25 

225 

Kansas 

4 

2 

2 

470 

292 

178 

113 

357 

31.7 

4 

27 

98 

West South Central: 













Oklahoma. 

1 

1 


128 

128 


55 

73 

0) 

1 

3 

36 

Pacotc: 












California.. 

2 

1 

1 

340 

300 

40 

132 

208 

63.5 

2 

13 

78 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches and Membership by 

Age, by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Number 

of 

members 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE 

Under 13 
years 

13 years 
and over 

Percent 
under 13 

XTnitedStates 

11 

1, 880 

192 

1, 688 

10.2 

Missouri 

4 

942 

91 

851 

9.7 

Kansas __ .. 

4 

470 

58 

412 

12.3 

Other States. 

13 

468 

43 

425 

9.2 


1 Includes: Oklahoma, 1, and California, 2. 
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Table 4. — Chchch Expenditures by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more ehurches reporting] 



HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

HISTORY AND DOCTRINE 

The National David Spiritual Temple of Christ Church Union was founded 
by Rev. David William Short, who was licensed by and ordained a minister in the 
Missionary Baptist Church, where he preached for several years, but eventually 
found himself at variance with the practice and belief of the Baptist teaching. 

Reverend Short believed that all churches of Jesus Christ should accept the 
commandments and teachings of Jesus Christ and His apostles through the Holy 
Ghost; that no human being on earth has the right, nor the spiritual power to 
make laws, rules, and doctrine for the real church founded by Jesus Christ; that 
all churches and church leaders should preach and practice the doctrines which 
were first delivered to the apostolic saints as recorded in the New Testament 
Scriptures, through the inspiration of the Holy Ghost; that all churches and peo~ 
pies representing Jesus Christ, according to the New Testament Scriptures, were 
spiritual and profound believers in the Holy Ghost and the communion of spirits; 
that generally all denominational churches are founded on the theories, philoso- 
phies, and doctrines of men who disregard the examples of the saints of the first 
church, and are therefore opposed to the real spiritual faith and doctrines of holi- 
ness; that the Holy Ghost and His works should be accepted and followed in 
preaching and in practice, which include the following spiritual gifts: Wisdom, 
knowledge, faith, healing, miracles, prophecy, discerning of spirits, divers kinds of 
tongues, and interpretation of tongues, according to the Holy Scriptures of the 
New Testament; and that all races should be accepted into the same church body 
and membership through the Holy Ghost, free from^ all forms of race prejudice 
and segregation, the same as the spiritual church was in the beginning. 

These beliefs and teachings were considered contrary to the doctrines of the 
Baptist Church, and in 1932 Reverend Short withdrew from this denomination 
to proclaim the return to the Holy Ghost church and the doctrines as once deliv- 
ered to the saints. , ^ , , , . , . , 

On August 6, 1932, in Chicago, 111., Reverend Short held a senes of spiritual 
revival services of preaching, teaching, healing, and prophesying. The same 
month he began an evangelistic tour, holding services in many cities, bringing it 
to a close in November 1932 in Kansas City, Mo. Here he officiaUy organized 
the first David Spiritual Temple of Christ Church, December 29, 1932. 

In July 1936, Reverend Short, the founder, with seven other pastors and dele- 
gates of affiliated churches, organized the National David Spiritual Temple of 

1 This statement was prepared from information fumistied by Bishop David William Short, National 
David Spiritual Temple of Christ Church Union, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Christ Church Union. The organization was incorporated with national head- 
quarters in Kansas City, Mo. This church has grown very rapidly. 

Rev. William David Short was ordained and publicly proclaimed the national 
bishop and overseer of the orthodox Christian spiritual faith. 

The orthodox spiritual believers do not accept the title reference known as 
^‘denomination” in view of the fact they represent the original church of Christ. 
They do, however, accept the name “spiritual” according to the New Testament 
Scriptures, which means, “the Lord's peculiar person, or people.” The orthodox 
Christian spiritual church consists only of persons who are confessed believers of 
Jesus Christ and the Holy Ghost, born of the Spirit of Christ. They are not to 
be confused with spiritualists, fortune tellers, Christian psychologists, astrologers, 
and other exponents of generally known teachings and doctrines. They accept 
and rely entirely upon the inspiration of the Holy Ghost for spiritual demonstra- 
tions. The church is dedicated to aU nations and races, irrevocably. 

OBGANIZATION 

The church was organized with the following officers: Pastors, prophets, proph- 
etesses, divine healers, deacons, mothers, choir members, missionaries, altar boys, 
and altar girls. 

The National Executive Board, consisting of pastors, prophets, shepherdesses, 
elders, evangelists, prophetesses, and district overseers, holds a National Annual 
Assembly. The national bishop, who is also president and overseer, is the cardinal 
governing officer of the entire church and organization. 

WOBK 

The report of the home missionary work shows 1,286 persons cared for in hos- 
pitals and 2,318 who received home nursing service; with $186 given for the relief 
of sick and needy persons. Contributions for church extension work amounted to 
$366. 

The official publication of the church is a monthly newspaper, The Christian 
Spiritual Voice, which is published in Kansas City, Kans. 



UNITED SOCIETY OF BELIEVERS (SHAKERS) 


STATISTICS 


The data given for 1936 represent three active organizations of the United 
Society of Believers (Shakers), all reported as being in rural territory. These 
statistics were compiled from schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor 
or clerk of the individual churches and the data relate to these churches only. 

The membership of this denomination includes both the probationary and 
covenant members. 

Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 1 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a sum ma ry of the available statistics of the United Society of Believers 
(Shakers) for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

Table 1. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

niiTirches Hoeal orgamzatio-ns), mim'her . 

3 

6 

12 

15 

Increase i over preceding e^us: 

Number 

-3 

—6 

—3 

Percent! 




M’fttnbers, Tiiimber _ 

92 

192 

* 367 

516 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Numbetr 

—100 

—175 

—149 

Percent 

—52.1 

—47. 7 

—28.9 


Averc^e membership i>er church 

31 

32 

31 

34 

ediflees, TTmn'ber 

1 

5 

8 

3 

Value — ^number reporting 

1 

4 

7 

3 

A-mon-nt reportftd T 

$2,000 

$2,000 

$27,600 

$20,760 

$2^964 

$17, 100 
$6,700 
1 

AvAT^e value x>er chnrph 

$6; 875 

T)Aht — TiiTm'bftr reportiTig . - 

Amount reported. 




$80 

Parsonages, number - - - - 




— TiTTTTiTiftr THporting 


3 

1 

3 

A TnnTTTit Tftpnrtftd 


$9,000 

3 

$2,000 

3 

$7,500 

Expenditures: 

niliTircl»AS ■I'ei'orti-ng, TinTTiher . - - - ^ 

1 

Amount Teiwrtfid- 

$50 

$600 

$750 


PastnrR^ RalariftR 


All other salariftR-^ 





and impTOvaments 


$100 

$265 


Pa 3 rment on cburch debt, exclnding interest 



AU other current expenses, including interest 





T relief e^arity. Red Orosa, ete 

$50 




TTome TnisRioiis _ _ 




H'nrfiign miKsinns _ _ _ . . - 


$500 

$485 


To geuerel hAad/j-oartAi-s for df5±rfbTittnn 




^11 ot-Tt>eT P''T''pnReS 





A yeraga ftYpanH itnre per nhnmh 

; $50 

$200 

$250 


Sunday schools: 

Ohurehes reportl'og, nuTuber . > _ r- - - - 

1 

3 

6 

5 

OffirCers and teachers j — 

3 

8 

1 11 

17 

Scholars - ■ ^ - 

20 

47 


103 




1 96 



I A minus ^gn (— ) denotes decrease. > Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


State table. — Table 2 presents the statistics for the United Society of Believers 
(Shakers) by States, giving the number and memben^ip of the churches for the 
foinr ceihsus years 1^5 to 1936, together wif" ’^^^bership for 1936 classified 
by Age and! sex; 
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Table 2. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and 
Membership by Age and Sex in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation was limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1916 or 1906] 



NUMBEE OF CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP 
by age, 1936 

membership 

BY SEX, 1936 

QSOGEAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

1936 

19^6 

1916 

1996 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

United States — | 

8 

6 

12 

15 

92 

192 

867 

516 

5 

87 

11 

81 

New England: 

1 

2 



39 

69 



5 

34 

4 

35 

New Hampshire.. 

X 



37 

53 




37 

2 

35 


X 

2 

3 

21 

49 

56 

53 





Massachusetts 

Middle Atlantic: 

1 

2 



16 


16 

5 

11 

ISCW X •*>*-*•- 

C|f’4n4AC 



10 

12 


311 

463 
















HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION^ 

HISTORY 

The moveiiieiit of which this society was the outcome originated, in England 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, when Jane Wardley, of Bolton, began 
to exhort her Quaker neighbors to pure and right living. ^ In their meetings a 
spiritual power was experienced, so strong that their bodies were exHPcised in 
various ways, and they were called in derision ^^Shaking Quakers.^ Her hus- 
band, James -Wardley, was her first convert, and among the number who joined 
them were John Lee, a blacksmith of Manchester, and his wife and daughter. 
The daughter, Ann Lee, who later became their leader, after being greatly con- 
cerned for many years over human depravity, came to the conviction that the 
root of evil in the world was the uncontrolled, undirected use of the sexual rela- 
tion, and that the way to purity of life lay in abstinence and control of passion. 
The plain preaching and fervent exercises of her company became so offensive 
that a severe persecution broke out, and several times she narrowly escaped 
death. While imprisoned in Manchester in 1770 she received a further vision, 
and later taught that the Christ Spirit which had anointed and inspired Jesus 
now rested upon and spoke through her; that it was necessary that Christ should 
come a second time, through a woman, to complete the perfect way of salvation; 
and that the Holy or Mother Spirit was manifested through a woman, as the 
Father Spirit had been manifested through Jesus. 

Persecution ceased, but the new doctrines, accepted by the little company, 
were not widely adopted, and, after 2 years of quiet, Ann Lee, with eight fol- 
lowers, conceived the idea of emigrating to America. The little party landed 
at New York on August 6, 1774, Only one of the number, John Hocknell, had 
means, and he paid the fare of the party and afterwards purchased a tract of 
land in the woods of Niskeyuna, or Watervliet, N, Y., where, in 1776, they 
built their first rude log cabin and made preparation for the increase in numbers 
which Mother Ann, as she was known, firmly believed would follow. 

In 1780 Joseph Meacham, pastor of the Baptist Church in New Lebanon, 
with others, went to visit the newcomers and soon^ after became a convert. As 
a result of a religious revival which took place during the preceding winter, and 
which had been characterized by many striking prophecies of the immediate 
second appearing of Christ, converts were made, and during a missionary tour 
of 2 years many hundreds were added to the membership. 

After the death of Mother Ann in 1784 and of her immediate successor. Father 
James Whittaker, in 1787, Joseph Meacham and Lucy Wright, of Pittsfield, 
became the leaders of the large body of believers scattered through New York 
and New England and organized them into communistic societies. The period 

1 This statement, which is the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious Bodies, 1926, 
has been approved in its present form by Irving Greenwood, trustee, United Society of Believers CShakers). 
East Canterbury, N. H. 
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of greatest missionary activity, after 1792, was from 1805 to 1835, during which 
time societies were planted in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and the Eastern States, 
and the membership came to number fully 5,000. 

From the beginning Ann Lee and her followers were practical believers in the 
intercourse of spirits \\ithin and without the body, anticipating thus bv many 
years the advent of modern spiritualism. The period from 1837 to 1848 is‘ known 
as the time of “Spirit Manifestation,” or “Mother Ann's Second Coming,” and 
during this time remarkable spirit phenomena are said to have been observed 
in all of the societies. 

Since 1860 there has been a steady decline in numbers, though this is not 
a surprise, as it was foretold by prophets among the believers. Aside from 
various collateral causes, the members recognize departures from principles and 
laxity in spiritual energy among themselves as operating forces in the reduction 
which they deplore; and, while seeking to rectify their mistakes, believers are 
assured that the principles at the foundation of their system are true and essential 
to the evolution of the spiritual manhood of the race, and that a new revival of 
true Shaker living is certain to come in due time. They are not greatly concerned 
whether the revival is to find expression in a resuscitation of the existing com- 
munities, or whether it shall build for itself new forms, better adapted to the 
needs of the new day. 

DOCTRINE 

It is claimed that Shakerism is “a kind of Christian socialism, whose basis is 
the spiritual family, founded on the type of the natural family.” The duality 
of the Deity is recognized, man having been made in the image of God. Hence, 
father and mother are coequal, and the spiritual parents, at the head of the order 
and of each family, are equal in power and authority, and this equality of the 
sexes extends through the entire membership and all departments of life. Of the 
principles that are the foundation of Shakerism, the ones most emphasized are 
“virgin purity, peace or nonresistance, brotherhood, and community of goods.” 
These beliefs enjoin on the followers a life of innocence, strict temperance, and 
celibacy, where love and j*ustice shall prevail; the abstaining from war and blood- 
shed, from all acts of violence toward their fellow men, from all the party conten- 
tions and politics of the world, and from all pursuits of pride and worldly ambition. 

The foundation of their doctrine is holiness — “Without which no man shall see 
the Lord.” To these people holiness signifies consecration or the setting apart 
from a common to a sacred use. They, therefore, dedicate their persons, services, 
and property to social and sacred uses. They accept as an example for this 
conduct the first gospel church, holding that they are to establish and support as 
a privilege one consecrated and united interest, by the voluntary choice of each 
member. 

As an outgrowth of these principles, and held as ideals to be attained by the 
individual and society, are the resultant beliefs and practices; equality of the 
sexes, previously mentioned; equality of labor — all working for each and each for 
all; and equality of property, with no rich and no poor; in fact, industrial freedom. 

In their ideas of the Bible the earlier believers approached very closely to the- 
views promulgated in recent years by what is commonly known as the higher 
criticism. Mother Ann was also among the first in the modern world to teach 
and practice the equality of woman with man and was a pioneer in the woman's 
rights movement. They believe, too, that all life and activity animated by 
Christian love is worship, and that God is the Almighty Creator, the Fountain of 
all good, life, light, truth, and love; the one eternal Father-Mother. 

The conditions of membership are the desire to lead a pure life, freedom from 
debt, and freedom from marital bonds, and the form of admission is the confession 
of sin before the elder or eldxess of the family. The society at the present time 
has two classes of membership, probationary and covenant. Probationary mem- 
bers are those accepted on trial and are subject to withdrawal or rejection. Cov- 
enant members are the fully consecrated and permanent members. The successful 
candidate for membership in this society, in any degree, must comprehend the 
faith and principles of the society and must freely and voluntarily agree to abide 
by such faith and principles. 

ORGANIZATION 

The organizations include the family or local society, consisting of one or more 
families, and a central ministry, or bishopric, presiding over all subordinate 
bishoprics and societies. 

In the days of the largest membership there was at the head of the order a 
ministry or bishopric, consisting of two brethren and two sisters. An equal 
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number formed a lower ministry at the head of each group of societies; and the 
same number of elders stood at the head of each family. Subordinate orders of 
trustees, deacons, and caretakers had oversight of all business and industrial 
matters, while the ministry and elders were set apart for spiritual labor and 
ministration. With the decline in membership the quota of leaders has been 
reduced, and the ministry and elders have been obliged to exercise an oversight 
of temi^ral affairs. The central ministry appoints its own members. Subordi- 
nate ministries are appointed by the central ministry, with the approval of the 
older members. Elders and trustees in societies are appointed by the presiding 
ministry of the society, with the approval of the central ministry and of older 
members, and the deacons and deaconesses in families are^ appointed by^ the 
elders of the family, with the approval of the presiding ministry. There is no 
special ordination or setting apart, merely the announcement of the appointment. 

In worship the exercises employed by the Shakers are said to be derived from 
the inspiration of the Spirit. Elder, or Father, Joseph Meacham affirmed that 
he was shown in vision the various exercises, saw the hosts of heaven worshiping 
in these movements, and he taught them to the people. Modem experte in 
physical culture have in some cases studied out scientifically the very movements 
which marked the early Shaker worship. Of these the only one that forms a 
part of the present-day worship is the march, accompanied by motions of the 
hands. Shakers have been noted for their inspirational singing, the wordless songs 
practiced for years giving place to hymns and anthems of peculiar but impressive 
character. 

WORK 

In their earlier days Shakers maintained schools. At present there are no 
distinctively Shaker schools, but many orphaned children are taken into the 
societies, where they are given a common school education and taught a trade. 
Charitable work of wide extent has been done in all societies in caring for the poor, 
and also in the case of transient members a great but silent work has been accom- 
plished in rescuing, equipping, and inspiring with faith, hope, and energy the 
discouraged and unfortunate, thereby raising numbers of men and women from 
the ranks of paupers to self-respecting and useful citizens. 

Believers are interested in the various benevolent activities and reform move- 
ments, including the movement for international disarmament, antivivisection, 
and animal-rescue work. 

The publications of the Shakers are of wide scope in subject matter and include 
a history of the order and tracts bearing on doctrinal and spiritualistic themes. 
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CHURCH OF ETERNAL LIFE 


The Church of Eternal Life has one active organization, located m urban terri- 
tory in the State of California. It has a membership of 128, all over 13 years of 
age. The weekday religious school that is reported has 15 scholars. 

This church was incorporated in 1922, but had had its beginning several years 
before, being inspirationally conceived in the minds of E. B. Smith and Rose 
Smith, com mi ssioned and ordained in heaven. Government is by a board of 12 
directors, known as The Inner Circle. 

The Church of Eternal Life was organized for the purpose of preaching the 
Gospel as taught by Jesus and to prepare the way for His second coming. The 
teaching and practicing of divine healing according to the New Testament is 
carried on. Communion with disembodied spirits is held and the ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord^s Supper observed. 
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CHURCH OF THE GOSPEL 


The Church of the Gospel has two active organizations, one reported as being 
in urban territory in the State of Massachusetts and one in rural territory in the 
State of Rhode Island- Of the total membership of 73, 72 are over 13 years of 
age, and 1 church reports a Sunday school with 48 scholars. 

In 1911 a small number of believers in Pittsfield, Mass., organized themselves 
for Christian work and became incorporated m 1912 under the name of The 
Church of God, which was changed in 1930 to the Church of the Gospel. Its 
organization is wholly independent of any other church, making its own laws and 
stating its doctrinal position. 

The Church of the Gospel has done personal work in several States, but the 
larger dissemination of the truth for which it was organized is carried on through 
gospel tract work, known as Narrow Way Tracts, sending literature to prac- 
tically every State in this country, to Canada, the British Isles, and other parts 
of the world. 

Doctrinal beliefs adhered to are of the Trinity, the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, the fall of man according to the Genesis story, and redemption only throu^ 
the blood of Christ. Baptism by immersion is practiced and the Lord's Supper 
observed. 
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THE CHURCH OF ILLUMINATION 


The Church of Illumination reports one active organization, in urban terri- 
tory, in the State of New York. Of the total membership of 250, 33 are under 
13 years of age and 217 are 13 years and over. The Sunday school reports 
40 members. ^ 

This church is managed by a governing body consisting of the director-general 
and a council of seven members. 

There is no collection of dues or fees, no confession of faith, no formal subscrip- 
tion to any creed. The Church of Illumination does not promote organized 
missionary work. Every adherent to the church is an individual, self-appointed 
missionary who spreads the teachings and the mission of the church whenever 
he meets those who are in need of either the teachings or the service of the church. 
Membership is derived from those who are members in other churches and that 
vast number who have left churches prior to 1009 and since and have been debris 
floating on a sea of unbelief and uncertainty. It is thus seen that The Church of 
Illumination seeks to contact religious people who desire a philosophical teaching 
which will harmonize religious truths and concepts based on principles which 
replace blind faith with living truths. Believing that ultimately there will be a 
merger of all religious teachings, this church teaches that with minor differences 
all churches have more or less the same goal — ^to enable the individual to place 
himself in a most favorable relationship to his Creator. 
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ERIESIDE CHURCH 


The Erieside Church, which was organized in 1933, has one active organization 
located in rural territory in the State of Ohio. This church has a membership 
of 85, of whom 83 are over 13 years of a^e, and it reports 1 Sunday school with 
225 scholars. The assembly is distinct in its independence, making its own laws, 
regulating its doctrinal position, and being responsible for its own government, 
which is carried on through elders, deacons, trustees, secretary, and treasurer. 

The creed of this church is concerned mainly with salvation through faith in 
Christ’s atonement, the doctrine of the Trinity, and the inspiration derived from 
the Old and New Testaments. It carri^ on its work through preaching the 
gospel and circulating tracts of the same. 
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FAITH TABERNACLE 


The Faith Tabernacle has one active organization located in urban territory in 
the State of California. Of the 206 members, 50 are under 13 years of age and 
156 are 13 years and over. One Sunday school is reported with 150 scholars. 
This organization of the Pentecostal Faith had its beginning about 1924 with 
services in a tent, afterwards becoming incorporated and holding them in a build- 
ing. It is governed by a board of directors composed of five members. 

The purpose of the Faith Tabernacle is to establish and maintain a place for 
the worship of God and to propagate the Gospel at home and in foreign lands. 
The Bible is accepted as the revealed will of God, superior to conscience and 
reason but not contrary to reason. Baptism by immersion in water is adminis- 
tered to those who have repented of their sins; the Lord^s Supper is observed; 
and foot washing among believers is practiced. 
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THE HOUSE OF DAVE) 


The House of David has one active organization located in urban territory in 
the State of Michigan, with a membership of 167, all over 13 years of age. 

It was established in 1903 as an ecclesiastical or religious corporation and later 
reorganized as a voluntary religious association, not incorporated. This church 
is controlled by a board of directors whose duty it is to conduct the spiritual and 
temporal affairs of the association. All persons joining The House of David con- 
tribute aU their earthly possessions and henceforth contribute all their services 
and labor for the causL It is not associated in any way with any other sect or 
denomination but is a distinct body of people gathered out from the world who 
identify themselves as the descendants and offspring of the 12 lost tribes of 
the children of Israel and who are now to be gathered and restored to their 
proper position as rulers and judges of the Kingdom of God, which is to be estab- 
lished here upon this earth. 

Various industries are carried on — an amusement park, a dairy, productive 
farms, a large vineyard, ^eenhouses, traveling baseball teams, a cold storage 
plant, and many community shops necessary for the colony and for bringing in 
revenue. The needs of the members are supplied from one common fund. 

They are strict vegetarians and, like Jesus, all the members wear long hair and 
never shave their heads. 
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THE LATTER HOUSE OF THE LORD, APOSTOUC FAITH 


The Latter House of the Lord, Apostolic F^ith, is comprised of six churches, 
only two of which sent schedules to this Bureau containing sufficient information 
to be included in this report. These two active organizations are located in the 
State of Georgia, one in urban territory and one in rural. The total member- 
ship reported was 29, of whom 26 are over 13 years of age. Two Sunday schools 
with 53 scholars were reported. 

This body was founded by Bishop L. W. Williams in April 1936, and he holds 
the title of chief overseer for life. 

The church is basically Calvinistic, though liberal. The membership is com- 
posed of those persons who have been baptized by immersion and the Holy 
Ghost and Fire, and are known as saints. The Lord^s Supper is observed with 
water as the sole beverage. Participation of church members in war is deplored 
as being contrary to the expressed will of God, but loyalty to flag and country 
and patriotic service rendered thereto in noncombatant capacities is recom- 
mended. 

Ministers, male and female, are selected on their qualifications, and are regu- 
larly ordained. Missionaries and evangelists aid in the formation of new bands 
of congregations, and assist ministers in the development of established con- 
gregations. 
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THE MAYAN TEMPLE 


The Mayan Temple reports two organizations in urban territory in the State 
of New York and a total membership of 1,053, of which 68 are under 13 years of 
age and 985 are 13 years and over. 

Incorporated in 1928, The Mayan Temple is a restoration of the pristine faith 
catholic, practiced by the Mayas in prehistoric America and common to all North 
and South America, prior to the coming of the white man. Harold Davis Emerson, 
lineal descendant of the High Priest who prophesied that a bearded stranger would 
restore the religion of Lahun, was considered the one foretold and was instructed 
to make public the secret teachings and traditions handed down in the family from 
generation to generation since the overthrow of the Mayan Empire. 

Training classes in the religion under the name of the School of Life Science 
were started and a Spiritual Clinic opened to handle social, economic, emotional, 
domestic, and personality needs of the people. The Ancient and Mystical Order 
of Po-ahtun was revived, composed of the clergy and laity, to be the administrative 
body of the Temple. The United Indian Tribes of the Americas was organized 
to preserve the ceremonials of the various Indian tribes, and the AUiance of 
American Aborigines formed to preserve a record of Americans with Indian blood. 

In doctrine the temple practices scientific religion and logical understanding of 
life and its purposes. It accepts one God, holding that reincarnation and the 
continuity of life is the only logical and consistent belief and that it is entirely in 
accord with scientific discovery. The Mayan Temple strives to restore to religion 
the basic factors which throughout the ages have been divorced, such as music, 
the dance, entertainment, healing, education, culture, and a bona fide interest 
and concern in the material as well as the spiritual requirements of the people. 
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TRIUMPH THE CHURCH AND KINGDOM OF GOD IN 

CHRIST 


Triumpli the Church and Kingdom of God in Christ reports two active organi- 
zations in the State of Georgia, one in urban territory and the other rural, with a 
membership of 69, of which 68 are over 13 years of age. 

This church was founded by Elder E. D. Smith in 1902, with headquarters at 
Baton Rouge, La., later moving to Birmingham, Ala. The chief ofl&cers of the 
body are seven general overseers, or bishops, who hold office for life. Under their 
direction the work of the church is carried on by State, county, and local officers. 
The general overseers convene every fourth year in a meeting known as the Inter- 
national Religious Congress. 

Triumph the Church and Kingdom of God in Christ teaches that Jesus shed 
His blood for the complete cleansing of the justified believer frona all indwelling 
sin, and from its pollution subsequent to regeneration; and that entire sanctifi- 
cation is an instantaneous, definite second work of grace obtained by faith on the 
part of the fully consecrated believer. It believes in the second coming of Christ 
and in the baptism by fire as a definite Scriptural experience obtainable by faith. 
All doctrines contrary to God's revealed word are severely opposed. 
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UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION CHURCH 


The Universal Emancipation Church reports one active organization in urban 
territory in the State of Colorado with a membership of 18, all over 13 years of 
age. Organization is simple. The only acknowledged ruler is Jehovih by His 
inspiration, from which the councils derive their highest light, and the decree 
of the Supreme Regent is final. . ■ x -x 

This church was originally operated as a voluntary mutual society prior to its 
incorporation as a religious, educational, and benevolent society at Denver, Colo., 
in 1936. Refusing to accept the dogmas, creeds, and doctrines of the various 
and conflicting established religions of the world but believing they all had a base in 
truth, the Universal Emancipation Church was organized to search out a logical, 
scientific, and practical consideration of all past revelations and their adaptability 
to known facts of the Natural AU Being and the relationship of man^s being, pu^ 
pose, and attainment. Its work is to witness Jehovih and His kingdoni m earth 
and to point the way of practical and actual affiliation unto Jehovih and His true 
gods and holy organic angels, in love, wisdom, justice, equity, peace, and 
righteousness. 
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MORAVIAN BODIES 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

L^der the head of '‘Moravian Bodies/' there were included in the reports for 
1916 and 1906 the churches in the United States connected ^th the Umtas 
Fratrum, commonly known as the “Moravian Church," whose i^adquarte^ are 
at Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany, together with the Evangelical Umon of Boh^ 
mian and Moravian Brethren, a still older body,^ some of the members of which 
are lineal descendants of the founders of the Unitas fYatrum. A small group of 
Bohemian and Moravian Brethren churches in the State of Texas, _which hs-d 
never been reported as a separate religious body, united vith the Evangehcal 
Union on February 9, 1920, under the name Evangelical Unity of Bohemian 
and Moravian Brethren in North America. There are also a few churches of 
the same origin in Iowa, which are closely affiliated, but they are presented as a 

distinct body. ^ x j i • 4 .* n 

In view of their common origin, while they are not connected ecclesiastically, 
the three bodies are again presented in this report as a group. The principal 
historical facts common to all are given in the statement of the Moravian Ohurch, 
the largest and the most widely known of the three denonainations. 

The denominations grouped under the name ^ Moravian for the last four 
censuses are listed in the table below, with the principal statistics as reported for 
each period. These statistics were compiled from schedules sent directly to the 
Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the data relate to 
these churches only. 

Summary op Statistics for the Moravian Bodies, 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906 



Total 

num- 

Num- 

VAXUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

expenditures 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

DENOMINATION AND CENSUS 

berof 

Church- 


1 

Church- 


Church- 


YEAS 

her of 

mem- 


i 

Amount 

Scholars 

churches 

bers 

esre- 

Amount 

esre- 

es re- 



porting 


porting 


porting 


1936 






I 

i 



Total 

176 

36,519 

151 

$3,600,774 

170 

$480, 630 

166 

21, 793 

Moravian Church in Amer- | 




3, 402, 524 

129 

467, 087 

126 

19,904 


132 

30,904 

127 

Evangelical Unity of Bohe- , 




I 



miah and Moravian Breth- 
ren, in North America 

41 

5,330 

21 

86, 250 

38 

10,083 

27 

1,689 

Bohemian and Moravian 



12,000 

3 

3,460 

3 

200 


3 

285 

3 

1936 





TotaL — 

164 

37,243 

146 

4, 100, 250 

163 

763,463 

149 

21, 868 

Moravian Church in Amer- 




4,071,550 




19,832 

ica 

127 

31,699 

125 

126 

738,814 

122 

Evangelical Unity of Bohe- 





mian and Moravian Breth- 
ren in North America 

34 

5,241 

18 

76, 700 

34 

12,023 

24 

1,708 

Bohemian and Moravian 








318 

Brethren Churches 

3 

303 

3 

12,000 

3 

2,626 

3 

1916 






Total - 

136 

28, 407 

122 

1,396, 940 

135 

316, 526 

127 

15, 867 

Moravian Church (Unitas 




1, 368,220 

109 

309, 180 


14,954 

Pratram) 

Evangelical Union of Bohe- 

110 

26,373 

106 

104 





mian and Moravian Breth- 
ren in North America 

23 

1,714 

13 

19,720 

23 

5,499 

20 

665 

Bohemian and Moravian 





348 

Brethren Churches 1 

3 

320 

3 

9,000 

3 

1,847 

3 ^ 

1906 







Total _ - 

132 

17, 928 

121 

936, 650 



109 

12,998 




Moravian Church (Unitas 








12,901 

Fratrum) 

117 

17, 156 

113 

922,900 



107 

Evangelical Union of Bohe- 



mian and Moravian Breth- j 
rftn in North America 

15 

771 

8 

13, 750 



2 

97 
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MORAVIAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


STATISTICS 

Suniinary for tlie United States, witK urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Moravian Church in America for the year 
1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures 
between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this denomination comprises all baptized persons, includ- 
ing infants, on the church registers. 

Table 1- — Summary of Statistics fob Churches m Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM j 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PEECENT OF 
TOTAL 

I Urban 

' Rural 

Clmxclies (local organizations), number 

132 

66 

66 

50.0 

sao 

Members, number 

30,904 

20,640 

10,264 

66.8 

33.2 

A trerage me'm'heTR'hip per ehnrrh 

234 

313 

156 



Membership by sex: 






Male 

13,351 

8,763 

4,588 

65.6 

34.4 

Female 

17,494 

11,877 

5, 617 

67.9 

32.1 

Sex not reported 

59 


59 


CO 


76.3 

73.8 

81.7 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years 

5,276 

3,534 

1,742 

67.0 

33 0 

13 years and over 

24,986 

16,955 

8,031 

67.9 

1 32.1 

Age not reported 

642 

151 

491 

23.5 

76.5 


17.4 

17.2 

17.8 



Chttrcb edifices, nmnber 

136 

70 

66 

51.5 

48.5 

Value-number reporting 

127 

64 

63 

50.4 

49 6 

Amount reported - 

$3,402,524 

$2,865,074 

$537,450 

84.2 

15.8 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$3,264,224 

$2,732,074 

$532,150 

83.7 

16 3 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936 

$138,300 

$133,000 

$5,300 

96.2 

3.8 

Averaffc value n'hnm'h _ 

$26,792 

$44,767 

$8,531 



Debt— number reporting 

28 

22 

6 

0 ) 

(0 

Amount reported 

$281, 140 

$277,120 

$4,020 

98.6 

1.4 

Number reporting “no debt” 

71 

34 

37 

(0 

(0 

Parsonages, number 

91 

44 

47 

(0 

(0 

Value— number reporting, 

87 

42 

45 

CO 

(0 

Amount reported 

$476,900 

$306,500 

$170,400 

64.3 

35.7 

Expenditures : 






Churches reporting, number 

129 

66 

63 

51.2 

! 48.8 

Amount reported 

$467,087 

$350,662 

$116, 425 

75.1 

24.9 

Pastors’ 

$161, 112 

$104,089 

$57,023 

64.6 

35.4 

All other salaries 

$47,559 

$41,771 

$5,788 

87.8 

12.2 

Repairs and improvements 

$40,990 

$29,918 

$11. 072 

73. C 

27.0 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest. 

$23,058 

$22,344 

$714 

96.9 

3.1 

All other current expenses, induding interest. 

$78,851 

$64,442 

$14,409 

81.7 

18.3 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

$9,465 

$7,363 

$2,102 

77.8 

22.2 

Home missions,- 

$23,448 

$18,892 

$4,656 

80.6 

19.4 

Foreign missions 

$41,660 

$32,725 

$8,935 

78.6 

21.4 

To general headquarters for distribution 

$22,459 

$16,335 

$6,124 

72.7 

27-3 

All other purposes 

$18,485 

$12,783 

$5,702 

69.2 

30.8 

A VATfl-tm ATpATidifi*™* pAi* nJinmTi 

$3,621 

$5,313 

$1,848 



Sunday schools: 



Churches reporting, number 

126 

63 

63 

60.0 

50.0 

Officers and toiehers-- - 

2,295 

1,442 

863 

62.8 

37.2 

Scholars 

19,904 

12,168 

7,736 

61.1 

38.9 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 






Churches reporidug, number 

34 

19 

15 

(0 

G) 

Officers and teadiers 

364 

221 

143 

60.7 

39.3 

Scholars 

2,847 

1,691 

1,156 

59.4 

40.6 

Weekday religious schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

16 

9 

7 i 



Officers and teachers 

45 

27 

18 

u) 

CO 

Sdiolars— 

452 

309 

143 

68.4 

31. 6 

Parochial schools : 






nhnrohps rep'^rfcirig, Tnimber 

1 

1 


C*) 


Officers and. tea-cberi* 

, 21 

21 


(0 


Scholar? 

170 

170 


mo 









* Percent not shown where base is less than 100- 

* Based on xnembersbip w'ith a^ dassificatlou imported. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Moravian Church in America 
for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

Clmrciies (local organkations), number 

132 

127 

110 

117 

Increase i over preceding census: 





Number 

5 

17 

_7 


Percent _ 

3.9 

15.5 

-6.0 


Members, number 

30,904 

31, 699 

26, 373 

17.155 

Increase * over preceding census: 





Nuniber 

—795 

5, 326 

9, 218 


Percent-. . — 

-2.5 

20.2 

53.7 


Average membership ijer church — 

234 

250 

240 

147 

Church edifices, number 

136 

156 

117 

129 

Value— number reporting — 

127 

125 

106 

113 

Amount rei)orted 

$3,402,524 

$4,071,550 

$1,368,220 

$922,900 

Average value per church 

$26, 792 

$32, 572 

$12,908 

$8,167 

Debt— number reporting — 

28 

23 

21 

12 

Amount reported 

$281, 140 

$155,456 

$68,996 

$31,635 

PiLrsr»Tis.g«SE, nnTTiber— 

91 




Value— number reporting 

87 

90 

80 

77 

Amount reported. — 

$476,900 

$712,000 

$30^100 

$206,625 

Expenditures: 





Churches repcT+ing, nnmhAr . _ 

129 

126 

109 


Amount repwirted. . _ _ 

$467,087 

$738,814 

$309, 180 


Pastors’ salaries 

$161, 112 



All other salaries — 

$47,559 




Repairs and improvements . . 

$40,990 

' $511,862 

$217, 171 


Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

$23,068 


All other current expenses, including interest 

$78,851 




Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$9,466 




Home missions 

$23,448 




Foreign missions 

$41,660 

• $226,952 

$92,009 


To general headquarters for distribution 

$22, 459 


All other purposes.. 

$18,485 




Average expend itnra per church _ _ _ 

$3,621 

$5,864 

$2,837 


Sunday schools: 


Churches reporting, number 

126 

122 

104 

107 

Officers and teachera 

2,295 

1,846 

1,494 

1,413 

Scholars 

19,904 

19,832 

14,954 

12,901 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 


State tables.—Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Moravian 
Church in America by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number 
and membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or 
rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. Table 
4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the churches for the four 
census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as 
“under 13 years of age^’ and “13 years of age and over.’^ Table 5 shows the value 
of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices for 1936. 
Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current 
expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the 
financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 5 and 
6 is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value and 
expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for the northern and southern 
provinces in the Moravian Church in America, the more important statistical 
data for 1936 shown by States in the preceding tables, including number of 
churches, membership, value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sun- 
day schools. 
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Table 3. — Jsttmbeh axd Membership op Churches ijt Urban and Rural 
Territort, Membership bt Sex, and Sundat Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DITISIOK 
AKD STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAT SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

"S 

n 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sox not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females ^ 

Ohurches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

132 

66 

66 

30,904! 

20,640 

10,264 

13,351 

17,494 

69 

76.3 

126 

2,295 

19,904 

Middle Atlantic: 














New Yort 

14 

14 


3,880 

3,880 


1, 486 

2,394 


62.1 

12 

221 

1,628 

New Jersey 

4 

2 

2 

1, 019 

'455 

5M 

437 

'582 


75. 1 

4 

78 

545 

Pennfsylvania 

21 

16 

5 

7; 394 

6,949 

445 

3,194 

4,200 


76.0 

21 

530 

4,291 

East North Central: I 





Ohio.. 

7 

4 

3 

1,337 

823 

514 

556 

781 


71.2 

7 

137 

1,228 

Indiana 

3 

2 

1 

'420 

181 

239 

164 

256 


64.1 

3 

59 

'517 

lilinois 

1 


1 

202 


202 

89 

113 


78.8 

1 

25 

270 

Michigan. _ 

2 


2 

269 


269 

130 

139 


93 5 

2 

28 

206 

WfeeonsiTi . _ 

22 

9 

13 

4,442 

2,231 

2,211 

2,071 

2,371 


87.3 

20 

2^ 

1,792 

West North Central: 







Minnesota 

10 

1 

9 

1,099 

133 

966 

538 

561 


95.9 

9 

76 

680 

Iowa. 

1 

1 


65 

65 


31 

34 



1 

8 

48 

North Dalcota _ . 

7 


’—f 

802 


802 

386 



^.0 

7 

61 

465 

South Atlantic: 














Maryland. , _ 

1 


1 

126 


126 

54 

72 



1 

14 

143 

Virginia 

3 


3 

318 


318 

134 

184 


72.8 

3 

48 

330 

North Carolina 

34 

"If 

17 

9,439 

6,923 

3, 616 

4,044 

5,336 



59 

75.8; 

34 

743 

7,846 

Pacebtc* 














California 

2 


2 

92 


92 

43 

49 



1 

2 

16 
















1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


Table 4. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States haTing 3 ox more churches in either 1930, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 



NUMBER OF CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE 

, 1SR6 

GEOGRAPHIC DrVLSION 
AND STATE 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Un- 

der 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

re- 

ported 

Per- 

cent 

un- 

der 

131 

United States 

132 

127 

110. 

117 

30,904 

31, 699 

26,873 

17, 155 

6,276 

24,986 

642 

17.4 

Middle Atlantic: I 












22.2 


14 

14 

11 

9 

3,880 

1,019 

7,394 

4,005 

1,003 

7,768 

2,882 

704 

1,427 

375 

860 

3,020 

742 



4 

4 

4 

4 

277 


27.2 


21 

20 

23 

19 

8,248 

5,322 

1,701 

5,693 


23.0 

East North Central: 



17.3 

Ohio 

7 

6 

6 

6 

1,337 

420 

1,892 

1,640 

1,154 

231 

1,106 


T-ndiftTia 

3 

3 

3 

3 

567 

440 

368 

1 

419 


.2 

■WlQ^vmsiTi 

22 

20 

20 

20 

1 

4,442 

4,648 

i 

4,294 

2,713 

911 

3,531 


20.5 

West North Central: 




22.6 

Minnesota 

A/Tiffl^nTiri 

10 

9 

11 

11 

5 

1,099 

1,162 

1,361 

830 

78 

248 

851 


’NTorf'-h Tifilmta 

7 

‘"■7" 

9 


802 

1,012 

1,071 

481 




27.6 

South Atlantic: 




ViTginift 

3 

3 i 


2 

318 

329 


184 


318 



North Carolina 

34 

33 

14 

22 

9,439 

8,211 

4,528 

3,478 

672 

8,125 

6^ 

7.6 

Pacipic: 









34 

58 



California 

2 

3 

3 

3 

92 

181 

172 

101 



Other States 

*5 

6 

6 

7 

662 

931 

1,033 

644 

120 

542 


18.1 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported; not shown where base is less than 100. 
• Inclades: Illinois, 1; Michigmi, 2; Iowa, 1; and Maryland, 1. 
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Ti-BLE 5 . — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGEAEHIC PmsiON 
AND STATE 

"o 

o i 

•ss ; 

I 

1 ® 

value or CHUECH 
EDIFICES 

1 debt on CHUECH 
EDIFICES 

value of 
PAESONAGES 

il 1 

^*0 

o 

i 

XI o 

sSg 

» oa 

iz; 

Churches 

report* 

ing 

Amount 

Churches 

report- 

ing 

Amount 

Churches 

report- 

ing 

Amount 

United States 

1 

1S2 j 

138 

127 

83,402,524 i 

28 

1 

8281,140 I 

87 

$476,900 

Meddue Atlantic: * 









New York — ' 

14 

14 

14 

631,000 

4 

92, 129 

11 i 

115,500 

New Jersey 

4 

6 

4 

107,000 

1 

7,500 

4 

21,000 

Pennsylvania 

21 

22 

21 

1,357,274 

7 

134,540 

16 

124, OOO 

East Noeth Centeal: 









Ohio 

7 

7 

7 

79,500 

1 

225 

6 

15,500 

Indiana 

3 

3 

3 

90,000 

1 

8, 056 

3 

16,000 

Wisconsin 

22 

22 

22 

268,850 

5 

8, 170 

13 

49,800 

West Noeth Centeal: 









Minnesota 

10 

10 

10 

52,500 

1 

200 

9 

33,000 

North Dakota 

7 

7 

7 

51,000 

2 

1,250 

5 

17, 500 

South Atlantic: 









Virginia 

3 

3 

3 

14,300 



2 

0) 

North Carolina 

34 

35 

29 

710, 100 

6 

’^‘070' 

11 

52,600 

Other States 

1 

7 

7 

37 

41,000 



7 

32, 000 


1 Amount included in figures for *‘Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual 
church, 

3 Includes: Ulinois, l; Michigan, 2; Iowa, 1; Maryland, 1; and California, 2. 


Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 



Total 


EIPENDITUEE 

s 


GEOGEAEHIC DIViaiON AND 
STATE 

number 

of 

churches 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors” 

salaries 

Another 
salaries | 

Repairs 
and im- 
provements 

United States 

132 

129 

$467,087 

3161, 112 

847, 569 

$40, 990 

Middle Atlantic: 







New York 

14 

14 

65,731 

23,916 

8,668 

6,827 

New Jersey 

4 

4 

16,536 

140,664 

6,473 

1,582 

2,759 

Pennsylvania 

21 

21 

38,476 

17,900 

13,647 

East Nosth Centeax: 







Ohio 

7 

7 

16,434 

6,208 

1,329 

762 

Indiana- 

3 

3 

1 8,004 

3,400 

773 

300 

Wisconsin 

22 

21 

59,376 

20,680 

3,466 

7,174 

West Noeth Centeal: 







Minnesota - 

10 

10 

16,582 

8,630 

606 

1,510 

North Dakota 

7 

7 

9, 113 

4,657 

338 

738 

South Atlantic: 







North Carolina 

34 

33 

116,849 

38,246 

12,552 

4,924 

Other States 

10 

19 

18,798 

10,626 

445 

2,459 


1 Includes: Illinois, 1; Michigan, 2; Iowa, 1; Maryland, 1; Virginia, 2; and California, 2. 
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Table 6- — CntrECH Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 
[Separate prei^ntation is limited to States having 3 or more churchm reporting! 


j EiPENDiruaES — csontiiraed 


\ 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION i 
AND STATE | 

1 

i 

i Payment 
on church 
debt, 
excluding 
interest 1 

Othca: i 
current j 
expenses, 
including 
interest 

Local 
relief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral bead- 
quarters 

1 

All other 
purposes 

United States ' 

*23,058 ' 

*78,851 

*9,465 

*23,448 

*41,660 

*22,459 

*18, 485 

Middle Atlantic: 








New York _._j 

400 

13,990 I 

1,066 

674 i 

2,635 

6,303 

1,252 

New Jersey 

1,045 

2,069 i 

126 

404 

565 

220 

293 

Pennsylvmiia 

5,388 i 

23,640 

4,070 

9,634 

15,971 

7,072 i 

4,966 

East North Central: 








Ohio 

758 1 

3,094 i 

172 

363 

2,508 

1,043 

207 

Indiana 

1,550 

1,244 

1(® 



589 

45 

Wisconsin 

913 

8,629 i 

1,323 

1,924 

6,470 

3,720 

6,177 

West North Central: 








Minnesota.. 

118 

1,894 

122 

713 

1,972 

546 

571 

North Dakota.. 


1,280 , 

184 

657 

1, 045 

285 

29 

South Atlaittic: 






North Carolina 

12,856 

20,798 

1,581 

8.619 

10,956 

1,887 i 

4,430 

Other States 

30 

2,213 

718 

460 

538 

794 

515 


Table 7. — Number and Membership op Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Provinces, 
1936 


PROVINCE 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of members 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH EDI- 
FICES 

: EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Ohuches re- 
porting 

Scholars 

Total 

132 

30,904 

127 

*3,402,524 

28 

*281, 140 

129 

*467,087 

126 

19,904 

Northern 

95 

21, 147 

95 

2, 678, 124 

22 

252,070 

94 

344,814 

89 

11,729 

Southern i 

37 

9,767 

32 

724,400 

6 

29,070 

35 

122,273 

37 

8,175 


HISTORY, DOCTRIKE, AND ORGANIZATION^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

From the time of the first propagation of the Gospel among them by Cyril 
and Methodius, the Bohemians and Moravians have stood for freedom in religious 
as in national life, and under the leadership of John Hus and Jerome of Prague 
they offered a firm resistance to the rule of both the Austrian Empire and the 
Roman Catholic Church. For several years after the martyrdom of Hus in 
1415, and of Jerome in 1416, their followers had no special organization, but in 
1457, near Kunwald in Bohemia, an association was formed to foster pure Scrip- 
tural teaching and apostolic discipline. 

1 This statement, wMdi is siubstantfaRy the same as that published in voL n of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rt. Rev. Paul.de SchweinitB, D. D., Episoopus Frataim, L e. bishop of 
the Moravian Ohurch, Bethlehem, Pa., and apiroved by him m its inesent form. 


275319 — 41 ^32 
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In spite of continued persecution the union grew steadily, so that, taking the 
lowest estimate, it appears that at the beginning of the Reformation the Brethren 
had, in Bohemia and Moravia, more than 400 churches and a membership of 
at least 150,000, and probably 200,000 souls. Most cordial relations were main- 
tained with Luther and Calvin, though no formal union with the (^rman and 
Swiss churches was ever reached, and the Moravian Confession of Faith, pub- 
lished in 1535, had the cordial assent of Luthp. ^ In its organization the church 
was episcopal, having a supreme judge to preside in the assembly and a synod to 
decide matters of faith and discipline. Priests, living at first in celibacy, were 
ordained after the apostolic example, and pursued trades for their support. 
The administration of the congregation was in the hands of elected elders who 
had supervision over the church members, the promotion of the religious life 
of the women being in care of matrons. ^ j t. 

The union proved to be strongest in the fields of education and hterature. 
In nearly every large town they had schools and a printing house. Them ^eatest 
achievement, however, was the translation of the Bible into both the Bohemian 
and Moravian languages (completed in 1593), which work was followed 1^ that 
of Calvin's ‘‘Institutes” and the preparation of a rhymed version of the Psalms 
for use in the churches. . ^ , t j j 

Meanwhile, the opposition of the Roman Catholic Church had increased, 
and the Thirty Years' War devastated the country. At its close in 1648 the 
evangelical churches of Bohemia and Moravia had been practically destroyed. 
Of the 200,000 members in those countries, large numbers had been put to the 
sword and others had fled into Hungary, Saxony, Holland, and Poland, in which 
countries, as well as in Bohemia and Moravia, they continued in scattered com- 
munities. The last bishop of the United Church, the famous John Amos 
Comenius, died at J^sterdam in 1670. 

In 1722 a small company from Moravia, followed later by others who cherished 
the traditions of their ancestral church, were permitted to settle on an estate 
of Nicholas Louis, Count of Zinzendorf, in Saxony, where the village of Herrnhut 
arose. Colonists came from Germany also, and an association was formed in 
which the religious plans of Zinzendorf and those of the Moravians were combined. 
The Protestant confession of the realm was accepted, and a distinct order and 
discipline, perpetuating elements of the old Moravian Church, was established 
under roval concessions. In 1735 the historic Moravian episcopate was trans- 
ferred to“the association by two surviving bishops of the old line who were filling 
state church positions in Germany, and the Unitas Fratrum, or Church of the 
Brethren, known at the present time in England and America as the Moravian 
Church, was established. 

The cluef purpose of the church was to carry on evangelistic work in Christian 
and heathen lands. In accordance with this purpose, the first Moravian mission- 
ary came to Pennsylvania in 1734, and in the same year an attempt was made at 
colonization and missionary work in Georgia. David Nitschmann, the first 
Moravian bishop in America, who in 1732 had helped to found the first Moravian 
mission among the heathen in the West Indies, came to Georgia in 1736. Political 
disturbances ruined the work in Georgia, and in 1740 the colony moved to Penn- 
sylvania. In 1741 Bishop Nitschmann and his associates founded the town of 
Bethlehem, and a little later the neighboring domain belonging to the evangelist, 
George Whitefield, which he had named Nazareth, was purchased. A cooperative 
union to develop the settlements and support missionary work was formed by 
the colonists and was maintained until 1762. All labored for a common cause 
and received sustenance from a common stock, but there was no surrender of 
private property or of personal liberty, nor any individual claim on the common 
estate- Missionary work was begun among the Indians and also among the white 
settlers. 

In 1749 an act of Parliament recognized the Moravian Church as ^‘an ancient 
Protestant Episcopal Church." This gave it standing and privileges in aU British 
dominions; but its policy of doing undenominational leavening work, with the 
hope of furthering evangelical alliance, caused it to remain a comparatively small 
body. In subsequent years it was mainly active in cooperating with the European 
branches of the church in the conduct of missions among the heathen. 

Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Lititz, in Pennsylvania, and Salem, in North Caro- 
lina, were organized in colonial times as exclusive Moravian villages, after the 
model of the Moravian communities in Germany, England, and Holland. During 
the years between 1844 and 1856 this exclusive system was abolished, and the 
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organization of the church was remodeled to suit modern conditions. At the 
same time home missjonary work was revived, and since then the membership 
of the church in the United States has steadily increased. 

DOCTRINE 

The Moravian Church has no doctrine peculiar to itself. It is simply and 
broadly evangelical, in harmony with Protestants generally on the essentials of 
Christian teaching, and is bound by no articles on the points of difference between 
the historic Protestant creeds. The Moravian principle is “in essentials unity, 
in nonessentials liberty, in all things charity. “ It holds that the Holy Scriptures, 
giving man the inspired word of God, make sufficiently clear all that is essential 
to salvation and are an adequate rule of faith and practice. It accepts the 
Apostles’ Creed as formulating the prime articles of faith found in the Scriptures 
and emph^izes the pemonal mediatorship of Jesus Christ as very God and very 
man, in His life, sufferings, death, and resurrection. 

The service for Easter morning contains a compendious statement of the 
doctrines held and taught in the Moravian Church, and official doctrinal state- 
ments are also contained in the digest of the general synod and in the Moravian 
manual. 

Infant baptism is practiced, by which children become incorporated into the 
visible church and are regarded as noncommunicant members until confirmation, 
unless by misconduct in riper years they forfeit these privileges. On arriving at 
adult age, baptized members, after receiving detailed reli^ous instruction, are 
confirmed on application and nonbaptized members are received by baptism, the 
usual method being by sprinkling. Admission to the church is by vote of the 
board of elders of the congregation concerned, who have full power to grant or 
refuse applications. ^ The holy communion is open to communicant members of 
other churches and is celebrated at least six times in every year. 

ORGANIZATION 

In polity the Moravian Church is a modified episcopacy. Every congregation 
has a council composed of communicant members who have attained the age of 
21 years and have subscribed to the rules and regulations of the congregation. 
At meetings of this council the pastor presides. Each congregation has also a 
board of elders, composed of the pastor and of elected communicant brethren. 
This board has full power to grant or refuse applications for admission to the 
church, and its particular province is the spiritual and moral well-being of the 
congregation. The financial and other secular affairs are in the hands of a board 
of trustees composed of elected communicant members. These two boards are 
sometimes combined, since large liberty in details of organization is left to the 
congregations. 

The general supervision of the congregation rests with the General, Provincial, 
and District synods. The American branch of the church, composed of a northern 
and a southern province, and the European branches are federated in a “Unity,” 
with a general synod, which is an international representative body meeting at 
least once in a decade. There is a general constitution of the Unity and a separate 
constitution for each province. The General Synod deals with matters of faith 
and discipline that are the common concern of the Unity and controls various 
joint enterprises of all the provinces, particularly the foreign missions. The 
executive boards of the several provinces together constitute the directing board 
of the Unity. 

The highest authority in each province is the Provincial Synod, in which clergy 
and laity are about equally represented. The meetings of tihe synod in the 
northern province of America usually take place twice in a decade, and more 
frequently in the southern province. The synod directs the missions, educational 
work, and publications in the province; and it elects an executive board, called, 
in the American provinces, the Provincial Elders’ Conference, to administer the 
government of the province between the meetings of the synod . 

There are three orders of the ministry — ^bishops, presbyters, and deacons. 
Deacons are authorized to preach and administer the sacraments. They are 
ordained to the second order of presbyters after they have served a cei^in length 
of time and have been entrust^ either with the care of a congregation or with 
the direction of some branch of church work. The bishops are elected by the 
General and Provincial synods and have the exclusive right to ordain the ministers 
of the church. They are as such represented in the membership of general synods 
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and are ex officio members of the Provincial and District synods of the province 
and district in which they reside but do not exercise personal supermtendence of 
the work of the church, either general or diocesan, and always haw boaras or 
conferences a^ociated with them- In such boards they officiate, not by episcopal 
right but by synodical election, and it is not uncommon for bishops, when not 
occupving executive positions, to serve in pastorates like the presbyters. ^ 

The church has an established liturgy, with a litany for Sunday mining and 
a variety of ojrvices for different church seasons, the general order of the ancient 
church year being observed. 

WOBK 

The work of the Moravian Church is, first missionary then evangelistic, then 
educational. All the other normal activities — literary, philanthropic, sociologic^ 
and cultural — incident to church life also find their place. The millenary part 
has reference especially to the foreign missionary work of the church, which h^ 
been for more than 200 years its largest and best-known enterprise. Smee me 
World War the administration of the various fields has been ass^ned to the 
Provincial Mission Boards, with offices in Bethlehem, Pa., London, England, and 

Herrnhut, Saxony. , , . , i j 

The missionary work is carried on in 13 fields, mcludmg Isorth, Central, and. 
South America; iO of the West Indian Islands; South Africa; East Central i^nca; 
the borders of Tibet; and among the lepers in Jerusalem; in Surinani, bouth 
America; and in Tanganyika Territory, Equatorial Africa.^ The rep^^or 1936 
show's 140 stations occupied, with 671 outstations; 33 American and 172 European 
missionaries, with 2,646 native missionaries and helpers; and 136 org^ized 
churches, with 50,315 communicant members; total membership, 146,061. There 
were 626 day schools, with 51,926 pupils, in charge of 1,443 teachers; 9 teachers 
training schools and theological seminari^, with 270 students; 6 hospitals and 
dispensaries; and 188 Sunday schools, with 1,178 teachers and 23,180 pupils. 
The amount contributed by the American Moravians, in 1936, for all purposes in 
the foreign field, not including the work among the Indians and Eskimos, was 
$62,021. As a consequence of the World War several fields were lost permanently , 
so that there has been a marked decrease in the number of missionaries since 
that time; but taking into consideration the entire Moravian Church, there is a 
foreign missionary worker for every 185 communicant members at home. 

The evangelistic, or home missionary work, of the Moravian Church was until 
recent years rather an effort for a deeper spiritual life everywhere than an attempt 
at church extension. This aim is not forgotten. In later years, however, much 
of the work has taken the form of home missions,^ carried on in the English, 
German, and Scandinavian languages, in 11 States in the United States and in 
western Canada. The supervision of the work is in the hands of the executive 
t>oard of the three districts of the church, in conjunction with various home 
mission societies, although the funds and general collections are admintetered by 
the Provincial Church Extension Board. In 1936, $21,995 w^ contributed by 
the congregations of the northern province for expenditures in this branch of 
missions, and 27 agents were employ^ who cared for 45 churches. 

Though classed by this church writh foreign minions, the work among the 
Indians of California and the Es kim os of Alaska is in close connection with the 
home mission work and is so included in this statement. For the Indian work, 
$1,662 was contributed in 1936, and for work among the Eskimos, $17,726. 
Thus, the total sum contributed by the Moravians of the United States for home 
mission work was $41,373. To this latter sum should be added the returns, the 
figures for which are not available but amounting in some years to several 
thousands of dollars, which axe derived from various industries carried on by 
the Eskimos under the general direction of the church, in behalf of missions. 

The Moravian Church has given special attention to educational institutions. 
In the United States there are six schools for higher education, the oldest of 
which, the Moravian Seminary and Collie for Women at Bethl^em, Pa., was 
the second girPs boarding school in the United States, founded in 1749. Others 
axe at Lititz, Pa., found^ in 1794, and at Winston-Salem, N. C., in 1802. The 
Moravian College and Theological Seminary, at Bethlehem, Pa., were founded in 
1807. These schools are under the eontxol of boards of trustees elected by the 
Provincial sync^ and accountable to them. They are phOanthromc in dutdosb 
and do much charitable work. 
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The philanthropic institutions under Moravian auspices include, in the northern 
province, a home for the widows of Aloravian ministers and a home for ^ed 
women, at Bethlehem, Pa., the Ephrata Home for furloughed or retired mission- 
aries, at Xazareth, Pa., the home for aged women at Lititz, Pa., and the Lake 
Auburn Home for the aged at Excelsior, Minn. In the southern province there 
are four benevolent institutions. 

The official publications of the Moravian Church in America, besides hymnals, 
catechisms, etc., include two weekly, three monthly, and two annual journals. The 
headquarters for publications is the Moravian Book Store, Bethlehem, Pa. 

The Moravian Church, as a historic church, maintains several valuable his- 
torical collections. At Bethlehem, Pa,, are found the ^‘Archives” of the church, 
including valuable manuscripts and rare printed volumes, the Malin Library of 
Moravian Literature, in which are gathered over 1,350 books dealing with the 
history and interests of the church, and the collection in the Harvey Memorial 
Library. The Moravian Historical Society, organized in 1857, has its library 
and museum in the historic Whitefield house, at Nazareth, Pa. 



EVANGEUCAL UNITY OF BOHEMIAN AND MORAVIAN 
BRETHREN IN NORTH AMERICA 


STATISTICS 


Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Evangelical Unity of Bohemian and Moravian 
Brethren in Xorth America for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows 
al3K> the distribution of these figures* between urban and rural territory. The data 
given represent 41 active organizations, all reported as being in the State of Texas. 

The membership of this denomination comprises all baptized persons, including 
infants, on the church register. 


Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches ix Urbax axd Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Churches (local organizations), number 

Members, number 

Average membership per church — 

Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 females, 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years * 

Church edifices, number 

Value-number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 19^ 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936 

Average value per church,, 

Bebt— number reporting, 

Amount reported 

Number reportmg “no debt” 

Faxsonag^es, number 

Value— number reportmg 

Amount reported 

Expendihures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries 

AH other salaries 

Repairs and improvemente 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expense, including inter^t 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign minions 

To general headquarters for distribution,,,!!',! 

All other puri>o^ 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools; 

Churches reportmg, number 

Officers and teachers., ,! 

Scholars !!..I 

Summer vacation Bible schools : 

Churches reporting, number, 

Officers and teachers,. , ! " ! 

S(ffiolars 


1 

Total 1 

i 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 

territory - 

41 1 

14 

27 

5,330 

1, 137 

4, 193 

130 

81 

155 

2,622 j 

547 

2,075 

2.708 

590 

2,118 

96.8 ' 

92.7 

98.0 

1,620 ! 

320 

1,300 

3,576 I 

782 

2, 794 

134 * 

35 

99 

31.2 j 

29.0 

31.8 

22 

2 

20 

21 

2 

19 

$86,260 

$11, 700 

$74, 650 

$82,850 

$11, 700 

$71, 150 

$3,400 


$3,400 

^M07 

$5,850 

$3,924 

7 

1 

6 

$5,601 

$250 

$5,351 

1 


1 

6 


6 . 

5 


5 . 

$11,800 


$11,800 - 

38 

11 1 

27 

$10,083 

$1,911 

$8, 172 

$6,651 

$1, 172 

$5,379 

$33 


$33 . 

$450 

$115 

$335 

$827 

$127 

$700 

$1,340 

$232 

$1,108 

$509 

$193 

$316 

$78 

$18 

$60 

$80 

$18 

$62 

$185 

$36 

$149 

$30 


$30 

$265 

$174 

$3^ . 

27 

7 1 

20 

325 

77 

248 

1,689 

343 

1,346 

3 

1 

2 

13 

5 

8 

123 

58 

65 


1 Percent not shown where base is than 100, 

* Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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PERCENT OP 
TOTAL 


Urban 

Rural 

0 

0 

21.3 

78.7 

20.9 

79.1 

21.8 

78.2 

19.8 

80.2 

21.9 

78.1 

26.1 

73.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 ) 

13.6 

86.4 

14.1 

85.9 


100.0 

0 

0 

4.6 

95-5 


0 


0 


0 


100.0 

0 

0 

19.0 

81.0 

17.9 

82-1 


0 

25.6 

74.4 

15.4 

84.6 

17.3 

82.7 

37.9 

62.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 ) 

19.5 

80.6 


0 

0) 

0 

23.7 

76.3 

20.3 

79. T 


s 

S.2 

52.8 
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ComparatiYe data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Evangelical Unity of 
Bohemian and Moravian Brethren in North America for the census years 1*936, 
1926, 1916, and 1906. A number of Bohemian and Moravian churches organized 
in 1915 but not shown as a separate body in 1916, united with this denomination 
prior to the census of 1926. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Clmrclies (lo^ organizations), number. 

In( 2 rease over preceding censos: 

Number. 

Percent i 

Members, number 

Increase over preceding census: 

Number... 

Percent 

Average membership per church 

CImrcli edificeas, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

I>cbt — ^number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures : 

Churehes reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries - 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest.. 
All other current expenses, including interest. 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes - — 

Average expenditure per church. 

Sunday schools; 

Churches reporting, number 

OflScers and teaches 

Scholars 


1936 j 1936 j 1916 ' 1906 


41 

34 

23 

15 

7 

11 

8 


5,330 

5,241 

1, 714 

771 

89 

3, 527 

943 


1.7 

205.8 

122.3 


130 

154 

75 

51 

22 

18 

13 

8 

21 

18 

13 

8 

$86,250 

$76, 700 

$19, 720 

$13, 750 

$4,107 

$4,261 

$1, 517 

$1, 719 

$5,601 

$3,900 

$250 


6 




5 

4 

3 

2 

$11,800 

$12, 000 

$3, 950 

$700 

38 

34 

23 


$10, 083 

$12,023 

$5, 499 


$6,551 




$33 




$450 

■ $10, 517 

$4,669 


$827 




$1,340 




$509 




$78 




$80 

• $1,506 

$830 


$185 




$30 




$265 

$354 

$239 


27 

24 

16 

2 

325 

160 

62 

6 

1,689 

1,708 

665 

97 


1 Percent not shown where bass is less than 100. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

HISTORY 

This denomination traces its origin to the Unity of Brethren (Unitas Fratrum) 
which was organized in 1457 at Kunwald, Bohemia, by the spiritual followers of 
the Czech martyr and reformer, Jan Hus. This Unity brought the Reformation 
to Bohemia and Moravia in which 90 percent became Protestant. 

During the antireformation the Unity was prohibited in Bohemia and Moravia. 
In 1628 there were 36,000 families led into exile by their bishop, John Amos 
Comenius. Their descendants organized the first branch of the Renewed Unity 
in 1722 at Hermhut, Saxony, Germany. They were known best as the Moravian 
Church. 

Many members remained in Bohemia awaiting, as the hidden seed, the day of 
freedom. They suffered many persecutions and were preserved only through 
God’s grace. The freedom came through the Toleration Patent, but only to the 
Lutherans and Reformed; 90,000 join^ these two churches, but they differed 
only in name; the spirit remained the same. 

After 1850 the members of these churches emigrated to Texas. There they 
organized the second branch of the Renewed Unity, December 29, 1903, under 
the leadership of Rev. A. Chl Tims k;^ and Rev. H. Juren — ^the Evangelical Union 

1 This statement was furuisbed by Rev. Jos. Barton, president. Evangelical Unity of Bobemian and 
Moravian Brethren in North Arnica, Grai^er, Tex. 
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of Bohemian and Moravian Brethren in North America, Granger, Tex. The 
third branch is the Evangelical Czech-Brethren Church organized in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1918. The fourth branch is composed of the three independent 
churches in Iowa organized by Rev. F. Kun. The fifth branch is composed of 
membere of the different Protestant churches w'hose ancestors w’ere members of 
the ancient Unity and who consider the old Unity their spiritual mother.^ Repre- 
sentatives of all five branches met for the first time at Watertown, Wis., for a 
friendly conference, August 5~7, 1938. 

The progress of the Evangelical Unity of Bohemian and Moravian Brethren 
in North America is shown through organizations as follows: Mutual Aid Society 
organized, 1905; the Sunday School Union was formed, 1910; the Hus Memorial 
School, for the education of Sunday school teachers, w’as established in 1914 by 
Rev. J. Hegar and Rev. J, Barton and now has over 400 graduates; an Independent 
Unity, organized in Texas by Rev. A. Motycka, joined the Union in 1919 and 
the name of the church was changed to its present name; the Hus Memorial Home 
was founded in 1924 in Temple, Tex., and became the home of the Hus School. 

DOCTRINE 

This church believes in the Holy Trinity. Jesus Christ is the Master and we 
are brethren. Matt. 23: 8. The" Holy Bible is the only rule of faith and life. 
The confession of the old Unity of Brethren as expressed in their catechism pub- 
lished in 1608 is our confession, and also the confessions of the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches. This church abides by the rule: In essentials unity, in non- 
essentials liberty. It has infant and adult baptism- Only those who are con- 
firmed and confess Jesus Christ as their personal Savior are accepted as members 
and may take part at the Lord's Supper, There is open communion with all 
Christians. The ministers are ordained only after graduation from a recognized 
theological seminary. The ministers must be members of the Unity. 

ORGANIZATION 

The Unity has a representative form of government. The synod is the highest 
authority, except in matters of faith in which the teachings of the Bible rule. 
The synod consists of delegates (1 for every 50 members), ministers, and members 
of the Synod Committee. Only delegates vote. All important decisions become 
law, only if approved by the congregations within 30 days. [Referendum.] The 
Synod meets every 2 years on July 6, the anniversary of the death of Jan Hus, 
the spiritual founder of the Unity, The Synod Committee, consisting of five 
members, is in charge of the affairs of the church between the synod meetings. 

The congregations own and take care of their churches and other property, 
and also elect their ministers, whom they support. Usually six elders are elected 
in the annual meeting to look after the needs of the congregation. 

WORK 

The preaching is done as often as circumstances will permit, as every congre- 
gation is self-supporting. In the smaller congregations read services supplement 
the preaching. The teaching of religion begins at home. Sunday schools are 
established in every congregation. Most of the teachers are graduates of the 
Hus School. The confirmation is preceded by a special training in the Bible and 
catechism, the one published by the old Unity in 1608. The Hus School meets 
for 8 weeks once or twice a year. The theological students may study in approved 
schools. 

The Unity publishes a monthly py^er, the Brethren Journal. The Sunday 
School Union publishes the Sunday School as a part of the Brethren Journal. 
The Hus School former students publish the Czech-Moravian Youth. The 
church has published the catechism, the stories of the Bible, and the church 
constitution. The Hus Union published a prayer book and a collection of poems 
for Mother's Day. 

Benevolences are taken care of by freewill offerings, by the Ladies Aid Society, 
and the Mutual Aid Society. The mission work is supported by the churches 
and the Sunday schools. The different funds are increased by freewill offerings 
which take care of different needs of the church as follows; Brethren fund; stu- 
dents' fund; pension fund; mission fund; Hus School fund; building fund of the 
Hus Home; and church building fund. 

There are 6,000 members in 41 congr^ations and missions^ 24 churches, and 
5 ministers; 350 Ladies Aid Society meTT^bpr«- qrq Mit+itoI Society members: 
and 400 graduates of the Hus School. 
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STATISTICS 

The three churches of the Bohemian and Moravian Brethren reported in 1936 
were ah rural churches, in the State of Iowa. The total membership was 285, 
comprising 145 males and 140 females, all of whom were over 13 years of age. 
Xo debt was reported on any of the church edifices. One parsonage was reported 
which was owned in common by the three churches reporting. 

The membership of this denomination comprises all communicants on the 
church registers. 

Comparative data, 1916—36. — The table following presents, in convenient form 
for comparison, a summary of the available statistics of the Bohemian and Mo- 
ravian Brethren Churches for the census years 1936, 1926, and 1916. 


Comparative Summary, 1916 to 1936 


ITEM 


diTircIiM (local organizations), number 

Members, number 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per cburcb 

CbTirch ediflces, number 

Value— number reporting 

A mount reported 

Average value per church 

Bbcpenditnres: 

Churches reporting, numb^ 

Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Bepairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest.. 
All other current eii^nses, includiug interest. 
Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

Home Tnissinns 

Pore^ missions 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reportiiig, number 

OflBcers and teaehers 

Scholars 


1936 

1936 

1916 

3 

3 

3 

285 

303 

320 

—18 

—17 


—5.9 

-5.3 


95 

101 

107 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

$12,000 

$12,000 

$9,000 

$4^000 

$4,000 

$3,000 

3 

3 

3 

$3,460 

$1,678 

$127 

$2,626 

$1,847 

$1, 191 
$237 
$91 
$56 

• $2,148 

$1,532 

$40 

$40 

$478 

$315 

$1, 153 

$S7S 

$616 

3 

3 

3 

15 

17 

14 

200 

318 

348 


1 A minus sign (— ) denote decrease. 

HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 


DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

In 1858 a group of six families, formerly members of the Reformed Church 
of Bohemia, under the leadership of Rev. Francis Kun, omanized the First Bo- 
hemian and Moravian Church, in CoU^e Township, Linn County, Iowa. After 
some years, in 1892, another church of the same antecedents was formed in Mon- 
roe Townsliip, Johnson County, and 3 years later stiU another in Putnam Town- 
ship, Lhm Coxmty ; the tlu^ churches are served by one pastor and the parsonage 
is h^d by them as common property. 

1 This stetement, wMch is the same as that publMied in voL n of the Report on Religious Bodies, 1926, 
h as been ^proved in its psr^ent form by Rev. Francis Pokomy, D. D., pastor. Bohemian and Moravian 
Biethrei (Jhu^es, Ce^ Rapids, Iowa. 
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WMle claiming the same origin as the Moravian Church in America and the 
Evangelical Unity of Bohemian and Moravian Brethren, these churches are not 
ecclesiastically connected ■with either of these bodies. They hold friendly rela- 
tions with the Presbyterian and the Reformed Bohemian churches of the North- 
west and East, and enter into accord with them in movements for education and 
missionary work, in these respects aflSliating especially t\ith the Central West 
(Bohemian) Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America 

DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

The independent Bohemian and Moravian churches recognize the Helvetic and 
Westminster confessions of faith and use the Heidelberg and Westminster cate- 
chisms. They administer baptism to the children of believers, and to adults on 
profession of faith. The Lord^s Supper is celebrated four times a year, accord- 
ing to the usage of the Reformed Church of Bohemia. Ministers are required to 
be sound In the faith and to have a college and seminary education. 

The general polity is presbyterian. A board of six elders, with the pastor, has 
oversight in spiritual things, while temporal matters are in the hands of six trus- 
tees. They have Sunday schools and there is a Christian Endeavor Society 
whose membership consists of the young people of aU three churches. 
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STATISTICS 


Summary for the TTuited States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the New Apostolic Church for the year 1936 is 
presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between 
urban and rural territory. These statistics were compiled from schedules sent 
directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the 
data relate to these churches only. 

In this denomination all persons, including children, who have been baptized 
and received into the church by the apostle are counted as members. 


Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Chttrches ix Urban and Rural 

Teeeitort, 1936 


ITEM 


Ciinrciies (local organizations), number 

Members, number — 

Average membership i>er church— 

ilembership by sex: 

Male — 

Female 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Percent under 13 years 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936- 

Average value p^ church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount rej^rted 

Number reporting *hio debt” 

Parsonages, number - - — 

Value— number rejKjrting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures : 

Churchy reporting, number 

Amount reported-- - 

Pastors* salaries - 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 

ter^t 

All other cuirent expenses, including 

interest — 

Local reli^ and charity. Red CrosSf etc-— 
To general headquarters lor distribution- - 

AU othOT piupos^ 

Average expenditure per diurda 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, numb^ 

OfiBc®rs and teachers 

Scholars 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In raral 


territory 

56 

46 

10 

6,147 

4,496 

1,651 

110 

98 

165 

2,803 

2,042 

761 

3,344 

2,454 

83.2 

890 

83.8 

85.5 

1,511 

4,636 

1,107 

404 

3,389 

1,247 

24.6 

24.6 

24.5 

31 

26 

5 

31 

26 

5 

$635,887 

$462,387 

$173,500 

$575,887 

$402,387 

$173,500 

$60,000 

$60,000 


$20,512 

$17,784 

$34,700 

16 

13 

3 

$200,925 

$128, 100 

$72,825 

12 

11 

1 . 

9 

8 

1 - 

2 

1 

1 . 

$28,000 

$4,000 

$24,000 

48 

40 

8 . 

$53,066 

$1,000 

$4,165 

$36,858 

$17,208 
$1,000 . 

$865 

$3,300 

$9,853 

$8,171 

$1,682 

$2,816 

$1, 791 

$1,025 

$28,109 

$18,907 

^,202 

$694 

$89 

$605 

$652 

$365 

$287 

$5,777 

$6,670 

$107 

$1, 106 

$896 

$2,151 . 

47 

39 

8 . 

207 

187 

20 

1,123 

1,010 

113 


PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 


Urban 

Rural 



73.1 

26.9 

72.9 

73.4 

27.1 

26.6 

73.3 

73.1 

26.7 

26.9 





72.7 

69.9 

mo 

27.3 

30.1 




63.8 

36.2 





14.3 

85.7 

67.6 

32.4 
100.0 

79.2 

17.1 

36.4 

32.7 

87.2 
44.0 

1.9 

20.8 

82.9 

6a6 

67.3 

1Z8 

56.0 

98.1 



90.3 

89.9 

9.7 

10.1 


Jpercent not shown where base is less than 100. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the New Apostolic Church for 
the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


1936 


1926 


1906 


Ghtirclies (local oi^anizations), number.. 
Increase over preceding census: 

Number - 

Percent J 


Members, number 

Increase * over preceding census: 

Numb®- 

Percsent. 

Averse membership per church. 


Church edifices, numb® 

Value— numb® reporting 

Amount reported 

Avers^e value p® church. 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 


Parsonages, numb® 

Value— number reporting., 
Amount reported 


Expenditure: 

Churches reporting, numb® — 

Amount reportwi - 

Pastors’ salaries 

All oth® salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest _ 
All oth® current expenses, including interest. 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution. 

All other puipc^es - 

Average expenditure p® church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers - 

Scholars 


56 

25 

20 

13 

31 

5 

7 


6,147 

2,938 

3,828 

2,020 

3.209 

-890 

L808 


109.2 

-23 2 

89 5 


no 

118 

191 

155 

31 

10 

6 

2 

31 

10 

6 

2 

$635,887 

$133,000 

$69, no 

$8,500 

$20, 512 

$13,300 

$11,618 

$4,250 

16 

6 

4 

2 

$200, 925 

$38,000 

$47,040 

$6,000 

g 




2 




$98, non 




48 

IS 

13 


$53,066 

$26,972 

$8,210 


$1,000 




$4,165 




$9,853 

1 . $16,429 

$7,976 


$2,816 




$28, 109 




$694 





$10, 543 

$234 


$652 



$5, 777 




$1,106 

i $1,498 

$632 


47 

I 18 

12 

3 

207 

! 41 

32 

10 

1, 123 

479 

689 

250 


I P®cent not shown where base is less than 100. 


> A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the New Apostolic 
Church States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number and member- 
ship of the churches classified according to their location in urban or rural territory, 
membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. Table 4 gives for 
selected States the number and membership of the churches for the four census 
years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as “under 13 
years of age^' and “13 years of age and over.” Table o shows the value of church 
edifices and the amount of debt on such property for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 
1936, the church expenditures, showing separately^ current expenses, improve- 
ments, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of 
any individual church, separate presentation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those 
States in which three or more churches reported value and expenditures. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territort, Membership by Sex, and Sc^day Schools, by States, 1936 


xrMBEE or 

CHUECHES 


NYMBER or 
MEMBERS 


MEMBERSHIP BY 
SEX 


SrXDAY raOOLS 


GEOGRAPHIC DITISION 
AXD STATE 


United States 

New England: 

ConnecticHt 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East Noeth Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West North Central: 

Minnesota 

Missouri. 

Nebraska 

SoHTH Atlantic: 

Maryland 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Paoitc: 

Washington 

California 


Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

1 ‘ 

t-i 1 

liiiral 

.2 ^ 

1 

Female 

s 

few I 

XT. S 

S 

o 

03 M 

Si 

£| 

a 

«= w 

03 O 

® o 

SI 

Bcliolars 

56 1 

46 

10 

6,147 , 4,496 

1.651 2,803 8,344 

83.8 

47 

207 

1,123 

i 

4 

1 

3 

1,418 i 

28 

1,390 

645 

773 

83.4 

2 

4 

32 

11 

s 

3 

1,158 ! 

1,077 

81 

510 

648 

78.7 

10 

45 

256 

5 

4 

1 

568 

533 

35 

241 

327 

73.7 

5 

25 

145 

3 

3 


346 

346 


152 

194 

78.4 

2 

16 

95 

4 

4 


i 

216 

216 


104 

112 

92 9 

2 

10 

47 

1 

1 


172 

172 


84 

88 


1 

6 

43 

7 

6 

1 

683 

615 

68 

298 

385 

77.4 i 

7 

28 

170 

7 

7 


876 

876 


419 

457 

91.7 1 

7 

32 ! 

131 

3 

3 


198 

198 


94 

104 

90.4 

3 

14 1 

63 

1 

1 


11 

11 


6 

5 





3 

2 

1 

281 

226 

55 

139 

142 

97.9 

3 

13 

93 

1 


1 

22 


22 

13 

9 


1 

1 

10 

1 

1 


37 

37 


21 

16 





1 

1 


47 

47 


21 

26 


1 

5 

16 

1 

1 


11 

11 


5 

6 





3 

3 


103 

103 


51 

52 


3 

8 

22 


» Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 4. — Xumbee and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, an-d Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate ireMntatlon Is limited to States liaTing 3 or more cbirches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 



NTHBIB OF CHURCHES 

NUMBER or MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY 
AGE, 1936 

GlOQBAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

1I3S 

1 

1926 i 1918 

1 

1906 

! 

1936 ; 1926 

L._ j 

! 

1916 

1 

1 1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

1 Per- 
cent 
under 

13 

United States 

56 

25 


i 18 

6,147 

2, 938 

3,828 

2,020 

1, 511 

4,636 

24.6 

New England: 












Connecticut 

4 




1,418 




337 

1,081 

23 8 

Middle Atlantic: 











New York, 

11 

6 

4 

3 

1,158 

774 

1,897 

1,150 

252 

906 

21.8 

New Jersey ' 

5 

3 

2 

2 

568 

350 

409 

80 

155 

413 

27.3 

Pennsyivanla 

3 

2 



346 

153 



105 

241 

30.3 

East North Central: 












Ohio 

4 1 

2 



216 

84 



59 

157 

1 27.3 

lUinois 

7 i 

4 

4 

1 

683 

725 

710 

400 

161 

522 

23.6 

Michigan 

7 

2 



876 

495 



221 

655 

25.2 

Wisconsin 

3 

3 

2 

1 

198 

120 

135 

40 

44 

154 

22.2 

West North Central: 












Missouri _ _ 

3 

1 



281 

90 



69 

212 

24.6 

PACmc: 












California 

3 




103 




26 

77 

25 2 

Other States 

16 

2 

S 

6 

300 

147 

677 

350 

82 

218 

27.3 


1 Includes 1 church in each of the following States— Indiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, Maryland, Montana, 
and Washington. 


Table 5. — Value op Churches and Amount of Church Debt by States, 1936 


[Sef^rate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Number 

of 

church 

edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount ; 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

56 

31 

SO 

$635, 887 

16 

$200,925 

Middle Atlantic: 







New York 

11 

6 

5 

167,000 

5 

84,916 

East North Central: 







Illinois 

7 

7 

7 

99,600 

2 

10,000 

Michigan- 

7 

3 

3 

19,387 



West North Central: 




Misouri 

3 

3 

3 

27,000 

3 

8,600 

Other States 

28 

12 

1 12 

333,000 

6 

97, 510 


1 Indudes 2 churches in each of the foUowing States — Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin; and 
1 in each of the foUowing — New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Nebraska, Montana, and California. 
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Table 6. — Chuech Expenditures by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


EXPENDITUEBS 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 


United States 

New England; 

Connecticut — . 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

East North Central: 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Michigan — _ 

Wisconsin 

West North Central: 
Missouri 

Other States 



1 Includes 2 churches each in the States of Pennsylvania and California; and 1 in each of the following— 
Indiana, Nebraska, Maryland, and Montana. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION' 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The New Apostolic Church claims the same historical origin as the Catholic 
Apostolic Church. A bishop of that church named Schwarz, who presided over a 
congregation in Hamburg, Germany, after the death of a number of the apostles, 
consulted the remaining ones, claiming that the Holy Ghost had often inspired 
new selections for that office. This consultation resulted in his excommunication, 
but a priest named Preuss, serving under Bishop Schwarz, was selected for the 
apostleship “through the spirit of prophecy'^ in the year 1862, and with his apostle- 
ship commenced the New Apostolic Church. For a time Bishop Schwarz served 
under the new apostle, but was himself later selected as an apostle. 

The movement spread throughout the world and other apostles were appointed. 
One of these apostles, Rev. John Erb, is the head of the churches in North 
America, although he acts under the chief apostle in Europe, Rev. J. G. Bischoff, 
successor to the late chief apostle, H. Niehaus, who resides in Frankfort on the 
Main, Germany, and who has under his general supervision all New Apostolic 
churches throughout the entire world, 

DOCTRINE 

The New Apostolic Church accepts the Apostles' Creed, and emphasizes the 
inspiration and authority of the Bible, the sacramental nature of baptism and the 
Lord's Supper, the restoration of the apostleship, the ordinance of the laying on of 
hands by the apostles, and by said act also the administering of the Holy Ghost, 
the necessity of the gifts of the Spirit, the payment of the tithe, and the belief in tbe 
speedy, personal, premiUennial coming of Christ. 

1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in voL II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. Charles L. Bing, New Apostolic Church, Chicago, m., and approved 
by him in its present form. 
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OBGANIZATION 

The Xew Apostolic Church is a part of one coherent bodj" in the United States 
and abroad. In its organization in this country the church consists of an apostle's 
district, which is presided over by an apostle, w-ho appoints his religious assistants; 
the apostle's district is subdivided into bishops’ districts, each presided over by a 
bishop, who, w'hile directly responsible to the apostle, exercises immediate super- 
vision of the group of locaf congregations; and elders' districts, consisting of smaller 
numbers of congregations, each presided over by an elder, under the supervision 
of the bishop or the apostle. Each church is presided over by a rector, who , accord- 
ing to the size of the congregation, has one or more assistants, as priests, deacons, 
etc., who minister according to the gifts bestowed upon them and according to the 
character of their ofiSce, usually without remuneration. All the ministers are 
selected by the apostleship according to their ability, knowledge, and inspiration 
of God. Applicants for membership in the church are required to make applica- 
tion to the bishop or apostle. Means for defraying the church expenditures are 
obtained by voluntary offerings. 

WORK 

In recent years the church has become more substantially organized and has 
expanded along broader interior and missionary lines, both in the United States 
and Canada. The incorporation of a number of its churches in various States has 
been effected and negotiations are now under way to incorporate the church into a 
national body, to be known as the New Apostolic Church of North America, with 
headquarters in Chicago, 111., where a permanent administration office has been 
established. Funds for this work were supplied by the general treasury as no 
special appropriation was made. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 

The church bodies grouped under this head, in this consolidated report, repre- 
sent, in the main, scattered families or small communities which, for one reason 
or another, have rejected the church authority of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy ; 
while retaining the chief doctrines and customs of the Roman Catholic Church, 
they are now ministered to by clergy who derive their Orders (since they insist 
upon Apostolic Succession as the basis of a valid Christian ministry) directly or 
indirectly from sources whose origins are acknowledgedly Apostolic, though not 
legal or authorized in the Roman Catholic Church. In this, and in the principal 

g oints of doctrine and usage, these people agree with the Old Catholic of Holland, 
witzerland, and other parts of Europe. All of them have been connected at one 
time or another, directly or indirectly, through their leaders, with the authentic 
Old Catholics of Switzerland or Holland- At the present time, however, none of 
these American bodies or leaders are connected with or recognized by the Old 
Catholic Churches of any part of continental Europe, nor are their Orders or 
Apostolic Successions derived directly, if at aU, from European Old Catholic 
Churches. With this explanation and caution against misinterpretation, the 
general use of the term *‘01d Catholic Churches^’ is justifiable for the “American 
Catholic Church” and its numerous derivatives, for the “Old Catholic Church 
in America,” for the “American Old Catholic Church (Incorporated),” and for 
the “North American Old Roman Catholic Church” and the numerous separated 
personal leaders derived from its establishment. 

The first of these, the American Catholic Church, while identical in doctrine 
with the Old Catholic Churches of Europe and originally founded upon the work 
of Old Catholic missionary priesifs from Ehrope, derives its Apostolic Succession, 
upon which it bases the validity of its ministry, from the Syro- Jacobite Church of 
Malabar. The latter church is under the patriarchal authority of the so-called 
Monophysite Patriarch of Antioch, one of the Lesser Eastern Churches which 
broke away from the Eastern Orthodox Catholic Church centuries ago. The 
other three, the Old Catholic Church in America, the North American Old 
Roman Catholic Church, and the American Old Catholic Church (Incorporated), 
are the result of the visit to Amerida of Prince Bishop de Landas Berghes, of Scot- 
land, and the quarrel between the two men, Carmel Henry Carfora and William 
Henry Francis Brothers, whom he consecrated bishops for the Old Catholics in 
America. Bishop de Landas Berghes himself had been consecrated Bishop of 
Scotland by Arnold Harris Mathew, who was consecrated archbishop for Old 
Catholics in England by the Old Catholics of Holland. The Old Catholic Churches 
of Holland and continental Europe later repudiated all responsibility for or con- 
nection with the bishops in England and America who derived their consecrations 
from the consecration of Archbishop Mathew. Likewise, the Syro- Jacobite Church 
and its Patriarchate of Antioch have no relation or connection with those clergy in 
America who depend upon consecrations performed by Archbishop Vilatte, the 
original founder of the American Catholic Church, although he was consecrated 
by Syro- Jacobite bishops at the order of their Patriarch of Antioch. 

The Old Catholics of Holland and Switzerland came into prominence shortly 
after the Roman Catholic Vatican Coimcfl of 1870 which declared papal infalli- 
bility a doctrine of the Roman Catholic faith- The Swiss and Dutch conmuni- 
ties, led by theologians who refused to subscribe to the decree of papal infaHibility, 
organized the Old Catholic Church. Prom the same division of opinion numerous 
scattered famRi^ in Ammca, especially in Belgian communities in Wisconsin, 
fell away from the Roman Catholic Hierarchy and clergy. Left leaderless, the 
tendency of these people was to reject all church doctrme and life £m^d drift to 
atheism. Throngh the influence of Father Hyacinthe Loyson, a Parisian priest 
^os€iy associated with the Catholic movement of Europe, an attempt was 
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made to organize these drifting people into Old Catholic congregations, with 
Father Joseph R4n6 Vilatte, a French priest ordained by the Swiss Old Catholics, 
as their missionarv priest. 

As the work of “Father Vilatte developed and widened, he sought for a bjshop 
under whom he could place his missions and from whom he could get assistant 
missionary priests. Such relations with the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
its bishops were suggested, but were emphatically forbidden by the Old Catholic 
bishops of Europe, who were careful to preserve their people under bishops who 
had valid sacramental Orders and Apostolic Succession. The Russian Bishop 
Vladimir, also, of the Orthodox Catholic Church, found himself unable to accept 
these communities and permit the continued use of the Roman Catholic rites 
and customs. Finally, Father Vilatte was consecrated a bishop by the bishops 
of the SjTO- Jacobite Church of Vlalabar by order of the Syro- Jacobite Patriarch 
of Antioch, Archbishop Francis Xavier Alvarez, assisted by two other bishops, 
performing the consecration. On returning to this country Archbishop 
organized the Old Catholic Church, with himself as its archbishop and primate. 
Later he consecrated several bishops without authority for such additional con- 
secrations from the Patriarch of the Syro- Jacobite succession, who therefore 
does not recognize such consecrations or their derivative consecrations and 
ordinations. 

On the return of Archbishop Vilatte to the Roman Catholic Church, one of his 
bishops, Rt- Rev. Frederick E. J. Llo^’d, assumed the primacy and title of 
archbishop in the churches which had been reorganized as the American Catholic 
Church. Of the many bishops that have been consecrated in this group, or by 
Archbishop Vilatte and his followers, most have assumed other names and titles 
and founded separate churches for themselves by civil incorporation. For most 
of these no statistics are published, for the reason that the Census Bureau collects 
its statistics directly from congregations rather than from the officers of 
corporations- 

One church body which derived its original consecration of bishops from Arch- 
bishop Vilatte, and which now has a thriving organization of congregations, is 
not included in this report under Old Catholic Churches, for the reason that it 
has never used that title in any form and does not desire any association with 
Old Catholic Churches, but rather aspires to ultimate association with Eastern 
Orthodox Churches as a racial or national unit. This is the African Orthodox 
Church, given in a separate section under its own name. 

Of the church organizations in America deriving their Apostolic Succession 
from the consecration of Arnold Harris Mathew by the Dutch Old Catholics 
and his consecration of Bishop de Landas Berghes, only the two here included 
have supplied any congregational statistics. These two are the creations of the 
two men "who now head them and who were consecrated by Bishop de Landas 
Berghes on successive days. Dissension followed and Bishop Francis (Brothers) 
was deposed and started the separate body which he now constitutes, while 
Bishop Carfora organized his group as the Old Roman Catholic Church, to 
which title the words *‘North American” have since been added. As archbishop 
of this latter organization Bishop Carfora is recognized, by the few remaining 
Old' Catholics in England, as the proper head of the Old Catholics in America. 

One of the bishops whom Archbishop Carfora consecrated, Samuel D. Bene- 
dict, now of New York City, has announced himself as the sole true head of the 
Old Catholic Churches in America under the title, ‘^Archbishop and Primate 
of the Evangelical Catholic Church,” but his organization is not included in this 
report for the reason that no congregations could be located nor any membership 
statistics secured. Bishop Benedict was deposed by Archbishop Carfora, after 
he had consecrated another bishop, named Newmark,“who is now independent and 
has in turn consecrated W. H. Hammond, who is also independent and uses the 
word “Orthodox” in his title. 

Not to be confused with the bodies grouped in this consolidated report, with 
which it has no ecclesiastical relation, though similar in doctrine, is the Polish 
National Catholic Church of America, headed by Bishop Hodur and in direct 
union with the Swiss, Dutch, and Polish Old Catholic Churches of Europe. 
Similarly separated is the Lithuanian National Catholic Church. 

In doctrine all of the churches mentioned above aire in substantial accord 
with the Old Catholic churches of Europe. They accept the Seven Ecumenical 
Councils of the historic universal and undivided church, as accepted prior to 
the Great Schism between East and West in 1054, rejecting the “filioque” addi- 
tion to the Nicene Creed, papal supremacy and infallibility, and all union of 
church and state. They all use a more or less modified form of the Roman Catho- 
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lie ritual, either in translations or in Latin, and permit the clergy to marry. Xone 
of them has any relations or connection with Eastern Orthodox Catholic Churches, 
for the reason that the Eastern Orthodox cannot accept their Orders nor permit 
their peculiarities of ritual. 

The bodies grouped under the name *‘01d Catholic Churches” in 1936, 1926, 
and 1916, are listed in the following table, \\ith the principal statistics as reported 
for the three census periods. Direct comparisons between the bodies as reported 
at the two earlier censuses are impossible, however, because of numerous organic 
changes. It will be noted that the American Old Catholic Church (Incorporated) 
was reported for the first time in 1936. 


Summary of Statistics for the Old Catholic Churches m America, 1936, 

1926, AND 1916 



Total 

1 

Nmn- 

. 

1 VALUE OF CHURCH 

1 EDOTCES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

DENOMINATION AND 

num- 

berof . 







CENSUS TEAB 

her of 

mem- 








churches 

bers 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Schol- 

ars 

1936 









Total for tlie group 

eg 

22,240 

37 

sser,ooo 

55 

8117,943 

65 

5,500 

American Catholic Church. 
American Old Catholic 

7 

1,333 

1 

2,500 

6 

8,001 

6 

459 

Church (Incorporated) 

North American Old Bo- 

2 

452 





2 

80 






man Catholic Church. 

Old Catholic Church in 

36 

14,985 

31 

220,900 

36 

74,222 

36 

4,702 

Aruftrifift 

24 

5,470 

5 

144,500 

13 

35,720 

11 

259 

1926 


Total for the group 

47 

18,048 

SO 

394,365 

46 

182, 831 

88 

4,664 

American Catholic Church. 
Old Catholic Church in 

11 ! 

1,367 

2 

i£o^ 

11 

11,046 

5 

221 

America 

g 

1,888 

4 

37,500 

8 

19,347 

9 

997 

North American Old Bo- 




man Catholic Church 

27 

14,793 

24 

347,435 

27 

102,438 i 

24 

3,446 

1916 









Total for the group 

21 

14,200 

17 

145,800 

19 

33,850 

16 

2,096 

American Catholic Church. 
Old Boman Catholic 

3 

475 

1 

3,000 

2 

1,700 

2 

75 

1,271 

Church 

12 

4,700 

11 

89,300 

11 

12,150 

11 

Catholic Church of North 


750 

America 

e 

9,025 

5 

53,500 

6 

20,000 

2 












Al.ffiRICAN CATHOUC CHURCH 


STATISTICS 


The ciata given for 1936 represent seven active American Catholic churches, 
ail reported as being in urban territory. These statistics were compiled from 
schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual 
churches and the data relate to these churches only. 

The membership consists of all persons who are admitted to the church through 
the sacrament of baptism. 

Comparative data, 1936 and 1926. — Table 1 presents, in convenient form for 
comparison, a summary of the available statistics of the American Catholic 
Church for the census years 1936 and 1926. 


Table 1. — Compakative Summary, 1936 Asm 1926 


ITEM 

1936 

1926 

j ITEM 

1936 

1926 

Churches (local organizations), 
number 

7 

11 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number. 

6 

11 

Increase! over preceding 
census: 

Nnrnber 


A mount reported ’ 

$8,001 
$2, 925 

$11,046 



Pastors' salaries 

-4 


All other salaries 

$936 


PflKWlt... . 



Repairs and improve- 





$380 

: $9,000 

Members, miTTiber _ _ _ 

1,333 

1,367 

Payment on church debt, 
excluding interest 

Increase! over preceding 
csensos: 

$1,245 

$1,822 


“34 


All other current expenses, 
including interest—.. 


Parf!ftTit_- . _ 

“2.5 


local relief and charity. 


Average membership per 
chnrch _ . 


Red Cross, etc 

$225 


190 

124 

Home millions 



Poreign missions _ _ 

$1^ 

$2,046 

ChTurnh ediSfifia, number., 

3 

2 

To general headquarters 
for distribution 

Value — nnmheir reporting _ 1 

1 

2 



Amonnt reported _ _ 

$2,500 

$2,500 

1 

$9,430 

$4,715 

All other purposes. , 

$343 


Average value i)er church. 
Tlftbt — number reporting . 

Average expenditure per 

ChTiroh .. . _ _ 

$1,334 

$1,004 

Amount reported . _ 

$500 

$5,000 

1 


Parannagea, n Timber 

1 

Sunday schools: 

Chorehes reporting, number— 

Offioftrsand teachers 

6 

5 

Valno — number reporting 

1 

1 

30 

16 

Amonnt reported 

$soo 

$875 

Scholars . „ . 

459 

221 




1 A minus sign (•*-) denotes decrease. * Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

State table. — ^Table 2 presents the statistics for 1936 for the American Catholic 
Church by States, giving the number and membership of the churches, member- 
ship classified by sez and age, and data for Sxmday schools. 


Table 2. — Number anb Membership op Churches, Membership by Sex 
AND Age, anb Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGEAPmC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of mem- 
bers 

MEMBERSHIP BY 
SEZ 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Male 

Female 

Males per 
100 females 

Under 13 
years 

13 years 
and over 

Age not re- 
ported 

Percent un- 
der 18 1 

Churches 

reporting 

Oeacers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United ^ates 

7 

1,333 

468 

865 

64.1 

276 

982 

76 

21.9 

6 

SO 

469 

Middle Atlantic: 













New York 

5 

824 

256 

568 

45.1 

225 


75 


5 

22 

301 

East Nokth Central: 













Ohio 

1 

54 

26 

28 

(*) 

11 

43 






Soxrra Atlantic* 












Florida 

■1 

455 

186 

269 


40 

415 


8.8 

1 

8 



1 Based on membeirship with age classiftcation reported; not shown where base is !tes than lOO, 
* Ratio not shown where numbesr of females fe less than 100. 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The American Catholic Church Archdiocese of the State of New York, of which 
the Most Reverend James Francis Augustine Lashley is archbishop and primate, 
was organized on Mother’s Day of May 1927 in the State of New York. The mem- 
bership of this church consists of ail persons who are admitted to the church through 
the sacrament of baptism. While other churches cf this body have been in existence 
for some years, a reorganization since the census of 1916 makes it impossible to 
identify the whole group with any of the bodies formerly presented under the head 
of the American Catholic Church of Chicago, 111. It has at present five parishes 
between New- York City and Brooklyn with a membership of 1,269. It derives 
its succession through the Syro-Jaeobite line of Malabar, through Archbishop 
Jc^eph R^nd Vilatte, who consecrated the late archbishop and patriarch, the 
Most Reverend George Alexander McGuire of the African Orthodox Churches of 
New York and he consecrated the Most Reverend William Frederick Tyarks of the 
American Catholic Orthodox Church of the State of New York, who did on the 
second of October 1932 consecrate to the episcopate the Most Reverend James 
Francis Augustine Lashley of the church of St. Elias American Catholic Church, 
New York, Incorporated. This church was incorporated in the State of New York, 
March 1932. W^hile it is autonomous and independent, it aspires to be recog- 
nized as an integral portion of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

and organization 

The American Catholic Church accepts the Holy Scriptures as well as the holy 
tradition as the source of di\une truth and accepts the Nicene Creed without the 
filioque interpolation as of obligation, but believes also in the symbols known as 
the Apostles’ Creed and the Greed of St. Athanasius. It accepts the dogmatic 
decrees of the Seven Ecumenical Councils held between the fourth and eighth cen- 
turies. It holds that the Eucharist is both a sacrament and a sacrifice offered for 
the living and the dead. It receives as a portion of the original deposit of faith, 
the Seven Sacraments. The Mass is the chief service each Sunday. In the be- 
stowing of Holy Orders the Roman forms of ordination and consecration are 
follow^. The vestments used in worship are those prescribed by the western 
rite, and the hymnal which is used is known as the American Hymnal, Mem- 
bership is counted in this church as in the Roman Catholic Church; not by com- 
municants, but by the persons baptized. In the American Catholic Church 
Archdiocese province there are five prints, one bishop, three deaconesses, and one 
lay reader. The congregation holds services in rented quarters in most cases, 
since the work receives no outside aid and since aU property must be purchased 
by the membership. There has been a marked increase in the membership. The 
legal headquarters of the American Catholic Church Archdiocese is in New York 
City and is known as St. Elias Procathedral, American Catholic Church. A 
theological school is conducted to train men for the ministry, by the dean, 

1 TMs statement was fnmished by the Most Reverend J. F. A. L«ashley, archbishop-primate, American 
Catholic Church, New York City. 



AMERICAN OLD CATHOLIC CHURCH (INCORPORATED) 


STATISTICS 

The data given for 1936 represent two active organizations of the American 
Old Catholic Church (Incorporated), both reported as being in urban territory. 

The membership of this denomination consists of all persons who are admitted 
to the church through the sacrament of baptism. 

As the American Old Catholic Church (Incorporated) was reported for the 
first time in 1936, no comparative figures are available. 

The following table gives by States the number and membership of the churches, 
membership classified by sex and age, and data for Sunday schools. These sta- 
tistics were compiled from schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or 
clerk of the individual churches and the data relate to these churches only. 


XuMBEB AND MEMBERSHIP OP ChXJBCHBS, MEMBERSHIP BY SeX AND AgE, AND 

Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num- 

ber 

of 

mem- 

bers 

MEMBERSHIP BT SEX 

MEMBERSHIP BY 
AGE 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Males 
per 
100 fe- 
males 

Un- 
der 13 
years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Per- 
cent 
un- 
der 13 

Churches 

reporting 

Offi- 

cers 

and 

teach- 

ers 

Schol- 

ars 

United States 

2 

452 

201 

251 

80.1 

65 

807 

12.2 

2 

12 

80 

Maryland 

1 

77 

36 

41 

(0 


77 


1 

9 

45 

1 

1 

375 

165 

210 

7^6 

55 

320 

14.7 

1 

3 

35 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


fflSTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The American Old Catholic Church is a derivation of the Old Catholic Church of 
Utrecht in Holland, through the Old Catholic Mission to England by Bishop 
Mathew, and Bishop de Landas Berghes who came to the United States in 1914 in 
an effort to unite the various groups of Old Catholics in America who had emigrated 
from the various European countries- Bishop Berghes died shortly after Ms 
arrival in the United States without fully accomplisMng the work of consolidation. 
As the work was confined to special racial groups, each clinging tenaciously to its 
own language and culture, this was an obstacle to cohesion and proper development 
of the work among the rising generation who used English as their mother tongue 
with American education and culture. Out of this situation the American Old 
Catholic Church was organized by the Right Reverend George Augustus Newmark, a 
missionary bishop of Bishop Berghes' mission to the United States. The Ameri- 
can Old Catholic Church was incorporated as an autonomous unit in 1927, for 
definite work among the English-speaking descendants of the original Old Catholic 
immigrants and for aggressive missionary work among the native-born American 
stock who have no church connections — whose numbers have been roughly esti- 
mated at approximate^ 50 percent of the total population. 

The American Old Catholic Church prays for the unifying of the existing Old 
Catholic groups in this country and aims for closer feEowship with the present 

1 This statement was furnished by Rev. Murray L. Burnatt, genesral secretary, American Old Catholio 
Church (Incorporated), Baltimore, Md. 
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Old Catholic churches of Europe, who are zealous for church unity, as evidenced by 
the Bonn Agreement which recently established (July 2, 1931) intercommunion 
between the Audi can and Old Catholic Churches. 

This church desires to meet modern needs and problems peculiar to this age 
and state of civilization, and is pledged to definite teaching in faith and morals, 
and effective social service to the poor and oppressed. It makes a definite evange- 
listic appeal to unbelievers and the unchurched. It stands solidh’ for freedom of 
thought and speech, American ideals and institutions, and free public schools. 
It stands for law and order, and civil and religious liberty for all. It teaches 
loyalty to all that is fundamental, and liberality in all else. 

During the worst years of the economic depression the clergy and communicants 
were sorely affected and forward work was handicapped, but they carry on with 
high hopes and a strong con\iction of their mission. 

The members of the church are scattered throughout the States of IMichigan, 
Ohio, Missouri, Colorado, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Maryland. At present the 
communicant strength is approximately 2,000 souls, with 12 ordained priests, 
assisted by lay helpers, to minister to them. 

DOCTRINE 

The American Old Catholic Church declares its belief in the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments as the Word of God and rule of faith. She entreats 
the faithful to read them diligently, not only as their duty and privilege, but in 
obedience to Christ's command. She regards as canonical the books of the Old 
and New Testaments and also holds to the unwTitten Word of God commonly 
called tradition. The Books of the Apocrypha are read for examples of godly- 
living and instruction in life and manners, but are not regarded as establishing any 
doctrine. 

The Nicene Creed is accepted without the “filioque" interpolation, as the only 
one of universal obligation; also the two other symbols known as the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Creed of St. Athanasius. 

The Authority of the Seven Oecumenical Councils up to 787 A. D. she accepts, 
whose dogmatic decrees are today accepted by ail the apostolic churches of the 
East and West. 

The Seven Gospel Sacraments are held as part of the original deposit of faith 
'^once for all delivered to the saints,” namely, Baptism, Confirmation, Penance, 
Holy Eucharist, Unction, Holy Orders, Matrimony. 

This church does not forbid her clergy to marry. 

ORGANIZATION 

The general legislation of the American Old Catholic Church and the direction 
of all matters which concern and affect the church as a whole are vested in a general 
synod, subject to its declaration of faith and to such constitution and canons as it 
may from time to time adopt. Membership in the governing power of the church 
is vested in i-fcs bishops and priests. The senior bishop holds the rank of arch- 
bishop. 

A consistory, composed of the oflScers of the synod, such as archbishop, bishops, 
chancellor, archdiocesan secretary, and dean of the seminary transacts the business 
of the church during the periods intervening between sessions of the general synod. 
Diocesan synods exist where there are five or more contiguous parishes, all self- 
supporting*^ under a rector, with terri-torial boundaries set by the gener^ synod. 
Parishes are administered by a rector and board of trustees. 

The principal service on Sundays is the morning Mass, always in English, with 
a beautiful liturgy. The historic vestments are used. The use of incense is 
general. Holy communion is administered by intinction. 



NORTH AMERICAN OLD ROMAN CATHOUC CHURCH 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with nrhan-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the North American Old Roman Catholic Church 
for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, ■which sho'^'s also^ the distribution of 
these figures between urban and rural territory. These statistics were^ compiled 
from schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual 
churches and the data relate to these churches only. 

The membership consists of all persons who are admitted to the church 
through the sacrament of baptism. 


Table 1, — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
i teiritoiy 

In rural 
territory 

PEECENT OF 
TOTAL I 



Urban 

Rural 


36 

29 

7 



Members, number 

14,985 

13,643 

1, 342 

91.0 

9.0 


416 

470 

192 



Membership by sex: 






Male 

7,495 

6,817 

678 

91.0 

9.0 

Female... 

7,490 

6,826 

664 

91.1 

8.9 

Males per J 00 females-- __ __ — 

100.1 

99.9 

102.1 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years 

3,458 

3,199 

259 

92.5 

7.5 

13 years and over 

11,527 

10,444 

1, 083 

90.6 

9.4 

under 13 years - 

23.1 

23.4 

19.3 



Church edMc«i, nnmher 

32 

26 

6 



Value — nnmher reporting 

31 

25 

6 



Amount reported 

$220,900 

$201, 175 

$19,725 

91.1 

8.9 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$210,525 

$190,800 

$19. 725 

90.6 

9.4 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936 

$10, 375 

$10, 375 


100.0 


Averaae value per ehnreh__ _r_ 

$L126 

$^047 

$3,^ 



Debt — number reporting _ _ . 

25 

22 

3 



Amount reported 

$112,725 

$108,625 

$4,100 

96.4 

3.6 

Numfa^ reporting **Tto deht*^ 

6 

3 

3 



i^LTSOiiagea. number. _ _ . 

13 

9 

4 



Value— number rtipnrting 

23 

9 

4 



Amount reported 

$44,025 

$32,000 

$12,025 

72.7 

27.3 

Expenditiires; 






Churches repeating, number 

36 

29 

7 

i 


Amount reported 

$74,222 

$67,764 

$6,458 

91.3 

8.7 

Pastors' salaries 

$23,740 

$21,610 

$2,130 

91.0 

9.0 

All other salaries 

$9,255 

$8,655 

$600 

93.5 

6.5 

Repairs and improvements 

$9,546 

$8^993 

$553 

94.2 

5-8 

Payment on church debt, occluding 






interest 

$9,060 

$7,770 

$1,290 

85.8 

14.2 

All other current ea^penses, inclnding 






interest 

$11,967 

$11,026 

$941 

92.1 

7.9 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc... 

$2,113 

$1,918 

$195 

90.8 

9.2 

Home missions 

$740 

$740 


100.0 


Foreign missions 

$346 

$295 

$51 

85.3 

14.” 7 

To general headquarters for distribution.. 

$1,882 

$1,797 

$85 

95.5 

4.5 

All other purposes 

$5,573 

$4,960 

$613 

89.0 

11-0 

Average expenditure per ehiiroh _ 

$2,062 

$2,337 

$923 



Sunday schools: > 



Churches reporting, number . 

36 

29 

7 



Officers and teachers 

120 

103 

17 

85.8 

14-2 

Scholars- _ _ 

4,702 

4,425 

277 

94.1 

5.9 


1 Percent not shown where base less than 100. 

* A weekday school is maintained, having sevens Wednesday evening and Satarday mornings, which 
ts attended by the same pupils as the StmdAy schooL 
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Comparative data, 1936 and 1926. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for 
comparison, a summary of the available statistics of the Xorth American Old 
Roman Catholic Church for the census years 1936 and 1926. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1936 axd 1926 


ITEM 1936 1926 ITEM 1936 1926 


Churclies 0ocal organizations , 

number 

Increase over preceding cen- 
sus: 

Xumber 

Percent.. 


36 i 27 

9 I 

« i - 


Members, number 

Increase over preceding cen- 
sus- 

Xumber 

Percent 

Average membership per 
church 


14,^5 14,793 'j 


192 I 

1.3 

416 548 


Church edifices, number. 

Value-number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church . 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 


32 

31 

$220,900 

$7,126 


25 

$112,725 


31 

24 

$347,435 

$14,476 

23 

$121,657 


Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 


13 

13 

$44,025 


15 


$71,986 


Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number. 

.Imount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

Ail other salaries 

Repairs and improve- ; 

ments I 

Payment on church ! 
debt, excluding in- 
terest 1 

AH other current ex- 
penses, including in- 
terest 

Local relief and chanty, 

Red Cross, etc 

Home missions.. 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters 

for distribution 

All other purposes 

.Average expenditure per 
church 


36 27 

$ 74 , 22-2 $ 102,438 
$ 23 , 740 
$ 9,255 


$ 9, 546 
$ 9,060 


}| 95,439 


$ 11,967 

$2, 113 
$740 
$346 

$1,882 

$5,573 

$2,062 


$ 6,999 


$3,794 


Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


36 

120 

4,702 


24 

44 

3,446 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the North American 
Old Roman Catholic Church by Stetes. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 
the number and membership of the churches classified according to their location 
in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday 
schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the 
churches for the census years 1936 and 1926, together with the membership for 
1936 classified as ‘'under 13 years of age” and “13 years of age and over.” Table 
5 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church 
edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing 
separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid 
disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation 
in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported 
value and expenditures. 
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CEXSrS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES, 1936 


Table 3. — Xumber axb Membership op Churches ix Urban and Rural 
Territory^ Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


NUMBER OP NUMBER OP MEM- MEMBERSHIP BY «rNTj iY SCROOLq 
CHURCHES ' BEES ' SEX 


GEOGRAPHIC DIA'ISION 
AND STATE 


United States 36 

NEW England: 

New Hampshire 1 

Massachusetts 3 

.Middle .Atlantic- 

New York 8 

East North Central: 

Ohio - 3 

Illinois — ' 5 

Michigan 3 

Wisconsin-- 3 

West North Central: 

Iowa... 2 

South Atlantic: , 

West Virginia I 1 

East South Central: 

Mi^issippi 4 

West South Central: 

Texas - 3 


Urlmu 


Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 
females 

CJ 

SX 

II 

O *2 

H 

P 2 

S o 

S'" 

c 

Scholars 

29 

7 

14, 985 

13,643 

1,342 

7,496 

7,490 

100.1 

36 

120 

4, 702 

1 


595 

595 


302 

293 

103.1 

X 

5 

2,50 

3 

— - 

1,337 

1,337 


661 

676 

97. S 


13 

347 

7 

1 

4, 186 

3,S75 

311 

2,0S1 

2,105 

9S.9 

8 

27 

1,201 

2 

1 ^ 

405 

152 

253 

209 

196 

106.6 

3 

^ 8 

114 

5 


3,855 

3,855 


1, S95 

1,960 

96.7 

5 

19 

1, 529 

1 

'~2* 

362 

53 

309 

207 

155 

133.5 

3 

7 

87 

3 

1 

619 

619 


313 

306 

102.3 

3 

1 10 

263 

2 


344 

344 


167 

177 

94.4 

2 

6 

85 

1 

...J 

164 

164 


S3 

81 

(9 

1 

2 

30 

1 

3 

644 1 

175 

469 

314 

330 

95.2 

4 

8 

116 

3 

1 

f' 

2,474 j 

2,474 


1,263 

jl,211 

404.3 

1 

3 

15 

680 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1936 and 1926, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936 or 1926] 


STATE 

number of 
churches 

NUMBER OF MEM- 
BERS 

MEMBERSHIF BY AGE, 1936 

1936 

i92e 

1936 

1936 

i 

Under 13 
years 

13 years 
and over ; 

Percent 
under 13 

Umted. States 

36 

27 

U,986 

14, 793 

3,458 

11, 527 

23.1 

Massachusetts 

3 i 

3 

1,337 

5,194 

267 

1,070 

20.0 

New Y'ork 

8 

4 

4,186 

1,014 

1,050 

3, 136 

25.1 

Ohio 

3 

2 

405 

1, 144 

85 

320 

21.0 

Illinois 

5 

8 

3,855 

2,631 

917 

2,938 

23.8 

Michigan 

3 

3 

362 

1,965 

70 

292 

19.3 

Wisconsin 

3 

1 

619 

417 

207 

412 

33.4 

Mississippi 

4 


644 


65 

579 

10. 1 

Texas 

3 


i 2,474 


5^ 

1, 945 

2L4 

Other States 

X4 

6 

1,103 

2,428 

268 

835 

24.3 


‘ Includes: New Hampshire, 1; Iowa, 2; and West Virginia, 1. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1935 

fSeparate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifice} 


XALTZ or CSUECH DEBT OX CHUECH YALUE OF PABSON- 

Total Num’ edifices edifices ages 


STATE 

her of 
churches 

church 

edifices 

Churches 

reporting 

Amounf 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 
report me 

Amount 

United ^tes 

S6 

32 

31 

3220, 900 

25 

$112,725 

13 

344,025 

Massachusetts 

3 

3 

3 

21. 150 

3 

9,650 

2 

f’*) 


8 

6 

6 

56,500 

6 

42,000 



niinois • 

5 

5 

4 

25,275 i 

4 

13,000 

i ; 

0) 

Michigan 

3 1 

3 ; 

3 

7,725 j 

1 ^ 

1,000 

1 

(1) 

Wisconsin 

3 

3 

I 3 ■ 

21,500 ! 

3 

12,500 

1 

0) 

Mississippi - 

4 

4 1 

* 4 

12,000 ! 

1 

1,700 

4 

12,000 

Texas 

3 

3 

1 ^ 

27,350 

3 

15,275 

3 

10,500 

Other States.. 

7 

i 

5 

! 

49,400 

1 

4 

17,600 

1 

21, 525 


* Amount included in figure for Other States,** to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual church, 

* Includes: New Hampshire, 1; Ohio, 2; Iowa, 1; and West Virgima, 1. 


Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1935 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


STATE 

Total number of eliurobes 

j EXPENDITURES 

Churches reporting 

Total amount 

Pastors’ salaries 

All Other salaries 

Repairs and im- 
provements 

Payment on church 
debt, excluding 
interest 

Other current ex- 
penses, including 
interest 

liocal relief and 
charity 

Home missions 

} Foreign missions 

To general head- 
quarters 

All other purposes 

United States 

36 

36 

$74,222 

$23,740 

89,255 

$9,546 

$9,060 

$11,967 

$2,113 

$740 

$346 

$1,882 

$6,673 

Massachusetts 

3 

3 

6,551 

2,340 

1,445 

245 

500 

985 

115 

85 

20 

235 

581 

New York 

8 

8 

22,502 

5,910 

1,450 

5,480 

3,290 

3,925 

725 

66 

65 

295 

1,297 

Ohio _ 

3 

3 

3,488 

1,985 


72 

620 

426 

30 


10 

30 

315 

■minois 

5 

5 

15,248 

4 ; 320 

2,160 

1,178 

2,500 

1, 617 

573 


25 

826 

1,464 

Miehi^n 

3 

3 

2,318 

810 

600 

93 

75 

351 

100 

.... 

35 

35 

219 

Wisermsin 

3 

3 

5,382 

2,400 

720 

410 


1,190 

105 


10 

55 

492 

IVT 'i«Ki'?5?ippi 

4 

4 

A607 

'660 


661 

500 

395 

105 


26 

60 

200 

Texas 

3 

3 

9,848 

2,700 

2,160 

950 

1,575 

1,233 

250 

.... 

115 

241 

624 

Other States 

4 

14 

6,278 

2,815 

720 

457 


1,845 

no 

6 

40 

105 

381 


1 Includes: New Hampshire, 1; Iowa, 2; and West Virginia, 1. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

DENOMINATIONAL mSTORY 

Th.e North Ameritmn Old Roman Catholic Church, while tracing its origin 
back to Apostolic times, was organized in the United States and Canada under 
the name of National Catholic Church in North America, and incorporated under 
this name in Columbus, Ohio, June 14, 1912. 

The leader of the Old Catholic movement in England, the Most Reverend Arnold 
H. Mathew, consecrated the IMnce and Duke de Landas Berghes, on June 29, 1912, 
and sent him to the United States in 1914 to reunite the scattered Old Roman 
Catholic churches; the National Catholic Church of America cordially received 

* This stetemmt, wMdi is substanfely the same as tlmt published in vol. II of the Report cm Rehgioi^ 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by the Most Eevrarend Oarmfi Henry Carfora, metropolitan-primate, North 

ATnAHn«.Ti OM Roman Oatholie Church, Chicago, HI., and approved by him in its present form. 
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de Landas Berghes, and elected him archbishop. On October 4, 1916, the arch- 
bishop consecrated Rev. Carmel Henry Carfora as his coadjutor and regionary 
bishop; and on October 17, 1917, the North American Old Roman Catholic Church 
was incorporated under the laws of the State of Illinois. The name of the church 
was changed to avoid confusion and from the desire to have no connectioii with 
other churches claiming to represent the Old Catholic movement in the United 
States. Bishop Carfora w^as elected archbishop of the United States and Canada 
in 1919, and on March 19, 1922, was made primate of ail Old Roman Catholic 
churches. Since that time numerous independent churches of similar type, and 
probably not a few of the churches formed by Archbishop Viiatte, as well as 
individual churches of the Polish and Lithuanian Catholics, have united with this 
!^dy, and its organization has been considerably strengthened. 

DOCTRINE 

This church works for the restoration of the ancient Catholic system and the 
practice of the rites of the Holy Catholic Church, before the separation of the 
Eastern and Western churches; its purpose is the elevation of the moral and reli- 
gious life of its people, according to the teachings of Jesus Christ and His Apostles. 
The following statement of belief is generally accepted: 

We adhere strictly to the Holy Catholic Faith, once and for all delivered to 
the Saints and set forth in Apostolic Tradition, the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed, the definitions of the Ecumenical Councils, and the teachings of the 
Holy Scriptures and the Fathers. 

We acknowledge the decrees of the Synod of Jerusalem of 1672, prescribing 
belief, as de fide in the Seven Sacraments instituted by Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and in Transubstantiation. 

W‘e practice the Veneration and Invocation of the Glorious and Immaculate 
Mother of God, of the Angels, and the Saints, and prayers for the faithful 
departed. 

The North American Old Roman Catholic Church is identical with the Roman 
Catholic Church in worship, faith, morals, etc., but differs from it in discipline, 
mainly as follows: 

1. It acknowledges the primacy of the successor of St. Peter, but is thor- 
oughly American and loyal to all American institutions and ideals. 

2. It has the Mass and other services in Latin, liturgical oriental, and in the 
language of the land where instituted, that is, English in America. 

3. It advocates celibacy of the clergy, but does not expressly forbid the 
clergy to marry. 

4. It ministers to anyone who requests its services, and any baptized 
Christian who lives according to its laws and regulations is welcomed to the 
movement. 

ORGANIZATION 

The organization of the church centers in the primate, whose authority is 
supreme in faith and in all church matters, after due consideration in the general 
meeting of the Ssmod where are assembled the archbishops, bishops, general 
vicars, priests, and delegates. 

As at present organized there are under the care of the primate five bishops, 
the Right Reverend Roman W. Slocinski, of Manchester, N. H.; the Right 
Reverend Edwin Wallace Hunter, D. D., regionary bishop of the United States 
and Canada, with residence at New Orleans, La.; the Right Reverend Albert D. 
BeH, bishop of Western California and the Pacific GosSt; the Right Reverend 
H. P. Riel, bishop of Michigan; and tiie Right Reverend W. Drapk, bishop for 
the Ukrainians in the United States and Canada, with residence in Chicago, 111. 

The government is, however, democratic, because every officer, from the 
highest to the lowest, is chosen by the individual congregation, and confirmed 
by the primate, and each foreign group of churches has a bishop of its own 
nationality. The great aim of the diurch is that ail, of every nationality, shaD 
compose the “one unity'^ in Christ. 

The institutionai work in America includes the St. Francis Theological Semi- 
nary, in Chicago, with 12 students; homes for various religious orders; and homes 
for aged priests and for destitute men. 

The churdh papers are The Catholic ^d Winniea Panska (Lord's Vineyard), 
both issued at Chicago, lU., as the official organs the prmmte and the arch- 
diocese. 



OLD CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the Umted States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Old Catholic Church in America for the year 
1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures 
between urban and rural territory. These statistics were compiled from schedules 
sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and 
the data relate to these churches only. 

The membership consists of all persons who are admitted to the church through 
the sacrament of baptism. 


TaBLE 1. SUMMABT OF STATISTICS FOR ChURCHES IN UrBAN AND RuRAL 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


01ixtrch.es (local organizations), number. 


Total 


In urban 
j territory 


In rural 
territory 


1 PEBCENT or 
! TOTAL I 
I 


Urban 


Rural 


24 


20 4 


Members, number 

Average membership per church 
Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years - 

13 years and over 

Percent under 13 years 


5,470 

4,991 

228 

250 

2,218 

2,018 

3,252 

2,973 

68.2 

67.9 

419 

389 

5,051 

4,602 

7.7 

7.8 


479 

120 

91.2 

8.8 

200 

91.0 

9.0 

279 

71.7 

91.4 

8.6 

30 

92.8 

7.2 

449 

6.3 

91.1 

8.9 


Chtirch edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed pior to 1936. 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt" 


6 

5 

$144,500 

$144,500 

$28,900 

2 

$20,500 

2 


6 

5 

$144,600 

$144^500 

$28,900 

2 

$20,500 

2 






100.0 

100.0 










ioo .0 





Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting. 
Amount reported 


3 

3 

$22,000 


3 

3 

$22,000 


100.0 


Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries — — 

All other fiftinries 

Repairs and improvements. 

Pa 3 niient on church debt, excluding in- 
terest - - 

All other cfuxrent exi)enses, including in- 
terest 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc — 

Home missions 

Foreign misrions 

To general headquarters for distribution— 

AH other purposes 

Average expenditare per ehurdti 


13 

$35,720 

$3,400 

$3,450 

$2,610 

$5,500 

$10,800 

$166 

$690 

$100 

$366 


^748 


10 

$32,800 

$2,900 

$3,450 

$2,510 

$5,500 

$10,025 

$140 

$660 

$100 

$90 

$7,425 

$3,280 


$2,920 

$500 

91.8 

85.3 

100.0 

8^2 

14.7 

$100 

96.2 

3.8 


100-0 


$775 

92.8 

7.2 

$25 

84.8 

15.2 

$30 

9S.7 

A3 


100.0 


$265 

25.4 

74.6 

$1,226 

85.8 

142 

$973 




Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number. 

OflBLcers and t^tcbers 

Scholars — 


11 

36 

259 


2 

9 

35 


86.5 


13.5 


t P^cent not shown whw base is less than 100. 


ComparaMve data, 1936 and 1996. — ^Table 2 presents, in convenient form for 
comparison, a R iimma ry of the available staifistica of the Old Catholic Church in 
America for the ^nsus years 1936 and 1926. 
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Table 4, — X umber axd Membership op Churches, 1936 axd 1926, axd 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 

[Separate presentat.cn is limited to States baring 3 or mt-re cbnrcbes In either 1936 or 1926] 


NUMBER or 
CHURCHES 


NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 


MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 1936 


STATE 

1936 j 

! 

1926 

; I 

1936 j 1926 

! Under 
13 years 

13 years 
and over 

Percent 
under 13 

United States 

1 i 

1 24 1 

1 

9 1 

5,470 1 1,888 

418 

1 5,051 

7.7 

Xew York 

4 ' 


1,S68 

70 

1, 7S& ' 

3 8 

New Jersey. 

6 

4 

875 i 757 

85 

1 790 i 

9.7 

Ohio - 

5 


987 i 

76 

j 911 i 

7.7 

Other States 

19 1 

5 

i 

1,750 1 1,131 I 

1 i 

188 

1 

1 1,562 

10.7 

1 


1 Include 2 churches each in the States of Connecticut and Washington; and 1 in each of the following- 
Massachusetts, Pennsylrania, Maryland, West Virginia, and Oregon. 


Table 5. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or mere churches reporting] 


STATE 

Total number of churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Ohurchos roportlug 

Total amount 

Pastors' salaries 

All Other salaries 

Repairs and im- 
provements 

Payment on church 
debt, excluding 
interest 

Other current ex- 
penses, including 
interest 

Local relief and 
charity 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general head- 
quarters 

All other purposes 

United States 

24 

13 

835,720 

83,400 

83,450 

82, 610 

85,500 

810,800 

8165 

8890 

8100 

$355 

88,66') 

New York - 

4 

4 

18,560 

1,700 

950 


5,000 

4,om 





5,525 

TSrpw -Tprspy 

6 

4 

4,180 

1,100 


260 


350 


30 


15 

2,425 

Other States 

1 

"i 

15 

12,980 

600 

2,500 

1,600 

500 

6,450 

40 

150 

100 

340 

700 


I Includes: Massachusetts, 1; Connecticut, 2 ; Ohio, 1; and Maryland, 1. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION^ 

The foundation of the Old Catholic Movement was laid at Munich, Germany, 
in 1871, at a conference of 500 delegates. In 1890 this movement spread to the 
United States. 

The Old Catholic Church in America (sometimes called Western Orthodox 
Catholic Church) is divided into two parties at the present time — ^the Utrecht 
Conference, which has departed from the original basis of faith, and the^ Orthodox 
Old Catholics, who have remained true to the ancient faith. The Polish (Mari- 
avite) Church, the Jugoslav Church, and the Old Catholic Church in America 
are united on the original platform of faith of the Old Catholics. 

The Old Catholic Church in America derives its episcopate from the ancient 
Catholic Church cf Holland and from the Eastern Orthodox Church. Its Synod 
of Bishops is presided over by an archbishop (William Henry Francis) of New 
York. The Polish bishop, who is a member of the Synod, is also bishop-delegate 
of the Old Catholic Church of Poland ( Maria vite). The Greek bishop (Arsenius), 
member of the Synod, is also head of the autonomous Greek Orthodox Church 
in America. In 1924 the Old Catholic Church in America was oflacially recog- 
nized by the Holy Synod of Russia through the Metropolitan John, Plenipotentiary 
Delegate of the Holy Synod. 

1 Ttus statement was p:eimred from infOTmation fumi^ed by Rev. Victor James Horton, O. S. B., sec- 
retary of tbe arcbdiocese. Old Catbolic Cbureb in America, New York Oity. 
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The Old Catholic Church in America beliex'cs in the ancient faith, as held by 
the undivided Catholic Church prior to the great schism of 1054 A. D., and held 
by the Eastern Orthodox Church of today, namely, belief in the dogmatic decrees 
of the Seven Ecumenical Councils; and belief in the Seven Gospel Sacraments. 

The services of the Old Catholic Church in America are in the vernacular. 
The secular clergy are permitted to marry before ordination. The Old Catholic 
Church does not advocate compulsory confession. The Old Catholic Church in 
America uses the traditional rites and ceremonies of the Latin Church or those of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church. Holy communion is given under both species 
and the participation of the congregation in worship is emphasized. 

Of late years the Old Catholic Church in America has gained considerably in 
number and it has been necessary to appoint a vicar-general for the Germans in 
America. 



PENTECOSTAL HOLINESS CHURCH 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classihcation. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Pentecostal Holiness Church for the year 1936 
is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between 
urban and rural territory. These statistics were compiled from schedules sent 
directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the 
data relate to these churches only. 

The membership of this denomination consists of those persons who have been 
enrolled in the local churches upon evidence of regeneration and belief in the 
doctrine of entire sanctification and the baptism of the Holy Spirit- The mode 
of water baptism is left to the candidate. 


Table 1. — Summaey of Statistics fob Chubches ix Urbax axi> Rural 

Teebitobt, 1936 


ITEM 


ChTirclies (local organizationsj, number 

Members, number j 

Average membership per church 

yiembership by sex: 

Male — 

Female 

Sex not reported - 

Males per 100 female — 

IMembership by age: 

Under 13 years... — i 

13 years and over.^ 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 y^rs * 

Clmreh edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 I 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1^6.1 

Average value per church i 

Bebt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt”.. 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

!Ezpenditnxes : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ 

AH other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding 

interest 

AH other current expenses, including 

interest 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

Home mi^ons 

Foreign missions 

To gen^l h^dquartos for distribution... 

AH other pcuTposes 

Av€a:age expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Sdhoilars ' ..... - 


Total ' 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

j PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

1 Rural 

376 

132 

243 

35.2 

64.8 

12, 955 

6,201 

6,754 

47.9 

62.1 

35 

47 

28 



4, 049 

2,003 

2,046 

49.5 

60.6 

8,490 

4,045 

4,445 

47.6 

524 

416 

153 

263 

36,8 

63.2 

47.7 

49.5 

46.0 i 



288 

161 

127 

55.9 

44.1 

10,857 

5,269 

5,588 

48.5 

51.5 

1, 810 

771 

1,039 

42.6 

57.4 

2^ 

3 0 

2.2 



315 

112 

203 

35.6 

64.4 

305 

110 

195 

36.1 

63.9 

$682,596 

$353,655 

$328,941 

61.8 

48.2 

$604,340 

$306,318 

$298,022 

50.7 

49.3 

$78; 256 

$47,337 

$30,919 

60.5 

39.5 

$2, 238 

$3,215 

$1,687 



85 

47 

38 



$45,758 

$35,342 

$10, 416 

77.2 

22.8 

111 

34 

77 

30.6 

69.4 

80 

38 

42 



76 

37 

39 



$91,824 

$60,600 

$31,224 

66,0 

34.0 

369 

130 

239 

35.2 

64.8 

$254,901 

$148,023 

$106,878 

68.1 

41.9 

$112,437 

$65,851 

$46,586 

68.6 

41.4 

$15,825 

$7,181 

$8,644 

45.4 

54.6 

$14, 789 

$7,293 

$7,496 

49.3 

50.7 

$17,022 

$ia87i 

$6,151 

63.9 

36.1 

$31,991 

$21,204 

$10,787 

66.3 

33.7 

$3,436 

$1,691 

$1,744 

49.2 

60.8 

$5,502 

$2,469 

$3,033 

44.9 

55.1 

$19,843 

$11,000 

$8,843 

66.4 

44-6 

$7,877 

$4,625 

$3,^2 

58-7 

41.3 

$26,180 

$16,838 

$10,342 

60.5 

39. 5 

$691 

$1,139 

$447 

1 


333 

121 

212 

36.3 

63.7 

2,830 

1, 183 

1,647 

41.8 

58.2 

24,261 

11,319 

12,942 

46.7 

63.3 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. * Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Table 1. — Summaet of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

1 

In urban 
: territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL J 

Urban 

Rural 

Summer mcation Bible schools: 

2 

2 








! 

Scholars 

100 

100 


100.0 


Weekday religious schools: 

Ghiirchfts reporting, nnm’ber 

11 

5 

6 




46 

25 

21 



Scholars. 

293 

170 

123 

58.0 

42.0 

Parochial schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

1 

1 



Officers and teachers— i 

7 


7 



Scholars - ' 

90 


90 








1 Percent not shown where base is than 100. 


Comparative data, 1916-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Pentecostal Holiness Church 
for the census years 1936, 1926, and 1916. 

Table 2 . — Comparative Summary, 1916 to 1936 


ITEM 


ChTircIi€» (local organizations), number- — 

Incr^ise over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Members, number 

Increase ove^ preceding census: 

Number 

POT»nt 

Average membership per church — 

Church edifice, numb^ 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Av^age value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures: 

Churches reportii^ number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries- 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, exdudi^ interest.. 
All other current expenses, including interest. 

Local relief and charity. Red Gross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign misrions 

To gmieral headquarters for distribution 

AE other purposes 

Not classified 

Average exi)eQditure per chundi 

Sunday sdtools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


1936 

1936 

1916 

375 

252 

192 

123 

1 60 


48.8 

' 31.3 


12, 955 

8,096 

5,353 

4,859 

2,743 


60.0 

51.2 


35 

32 

28 

315 

186 

154 

305 

186 

149 

$682,596 

$498,246 

$478, 077 

$2,238 

$2,679 

$3,209 

85 

54 

43 

$45,758 

80 

$47,166 

$13,689 

76 

27 

7 

$91,824 

$56,800 

$4,825 

369 

241 

159 

$254,901 
$112, 437 
$15, 825 

$185,046 

$50,600 

$14,789 
$17, 022 
$31, 991 
$3,435 
$5,502 

■ $128,425 

$31,292 

$1^843 

$7,877 

$26,180 

$50, 148 

$14,258 

$6,473 

$5,050 

$691 

$768 

$318 

333 

202 

142 

2,830 

1,331 

828 

24,261 

12,772 

7,315 
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State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5 , and 6 present the statistics for the Pentecostal 
Holiness Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number 
and membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or 
rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. Table 
4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the churches for the three 
census years 1916 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as 
^^under 13 years of age” and ^'13 years of age and over.” Table 5 shows the value 
of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices for 1936. 
Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current 
expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the 
financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 5 and 
6 is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value and 
expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each conference in the Pente- 
costal Holiness Church, the more important statistical data for 1936 shown by 
States in the preceding tables, including number of churches, membership, value 
and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 


Table 3. — Number anb Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEM- 
BERS j 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX jsUNDAT SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Eomalo 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females i 

Churches re- 
porting 

'd 

el _ , 

o 

Scholars 

1 

XTnited States 

S75 

132 

243 

12, 956 

6,201 

8,764 

i049 ' 

8,490 

416 

47.7 833 

2,830 

24,261 

Middle Atlantic; 













New Jersey 

1 

1 



25 

25 




25 

1 

7 

66 

PeTfnsylva-nia 

5 

4 

1 

123 

100 

23 

43 

80 


6 

35 

242 

East North Central: 













Ohio 

3 

3 


76 

76 


26 

50 

.... 

3 

35 

140 

West North Central: 













Missouri 

6 

1 

5 

192 

48 

144 

63 

129 


48.8 6 

51 

495 

TTansas 

8 

4 

4 

229 

99 

130 

56 

117 

56 

47.9 6 

61 

379 

South Atlantic: 





i 





1 



District of Columbia — 

1 

1 


43 

43 1 


13 

30 



1 

9 

73 

Virginia 

46 

18 

28 

1,921 

1,200 : 

721 

625 

1,296 


I 48.2 41 

341 

3,827 

West Virginia 

16 

1 

15 

482 

58 ! 

424 

119 

298 

65 

39.9 12 

102 

753 

North Carolina 

91 

31 

60 

3,447 

1,541 

1,906 

995 

2,300 

152 

43.3 85 

762 

7,251 

South Carolina 

63 

17 

46 

1,943 

804 

1, 139 

643 

1,296 

4 

49.6 57 

416 

3,867 

Georgia. 

16 

5 

11 

548 

179 

369 

187 

' 361 



“ 51.8 14 

120 

746 

Elorida — 

11 

6 

5 

546 

408 

138 

187 

359 

1 

— 

52. 1 10 

66 

1 617 

East South Central; 













Kentucky 

2 


2 

111 


111 

36 

75 


2 

14 

180 

Tennessee 

4 

4 


169 

169 1 


68 

I 101 


67.3 4 

33 

271 

Alabama 

10 

2 

8 

283 

102 1 

181 

77 

148 

58 

52.0 8 

61 

372 

Mississippi 

1 


1 

18 


18 

6 

12 


1 

9 

60 

West South Central: 













Arkansas — 

4 

1 

3 

136 

36 1 

100 

35 

101 

_ 

34.7 4 

30 

262 

OtrlahAma 

73 

27 

46 

2,315 

1,146 

1,169 

743 

1, 616 

66 

49.0 61 

671 

4y077 

Tp-trs _ _ 

6 

2 

4 

154 

66 

88 

51 

103 


49.5 5 

38 

216 

Mountain: 













Colorado 

1 


1 

49 


49 

21 

1 28 


1 

11 

79 

New Mexico— - 

2 

"r 

1 

19 

9 i 

10 

1 8 

11 


2 

11 

65 

Pacific: 













Hfilifnmfa 

5 

3 

2 

126 

92 

34 

47 

79 

_____ 

4 

47 

243 

i 














I Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 4. — Xumbee and Membership of Churches, 1916 to 1936, axd Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936 , by States 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, or 1916] 


NUMBEE OF NTMBEE OP MEM- 
CHUECHES BEKS 


MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

im 

im 

191$ 

; 

193$ 

192$ 

191$ 

Under 13 years 
13 and 

years over 

Age not Percent 
re- ; under 
ported 1 131 

United Stales 

875 

252 

' 192 1 

12,955 

8,096 

5,353 

1 288 ■ 10,857 

1,810 1 2.6 


Middle Atlantic: 
Pennsylvania 

East North Central: 
Ohio 

West North Central: 

Missouri 



South Atlantic: 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

East South Central: 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

West South Central: 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Pacotc: 

California 

Other States 


5 

3 

1 3 

1 

1 

123 

76 

132 



123 

76 




i 

1 




6 

i 

i 4 

5 

192 

85 

86 

4 

143 

45 

2.7 

8 

5 


229 

95 


7 

166 

56 

4.0 

46 

28 

13 

1,921 

1,047 

i 466 

52 i 

1,629 

2^ 

3.1 

16 

13 

3 

482 i 

468 

i 114 

2 

408 

72 1 

.5 

91 

73 

67 

3,447 

i2,241 

1,849 

60 

2,808 

579 i 

2. 1 

63 

47 

33 

1,943 

1,334 

823 

34 

1,565 

344 

2.1 

16 

16 

32 

548 

327 

847 

24 

491 

33 

4.7 

11 

12 

14 

546 

267 

449 

39 

507 


7.1 

4 

1 


169 

123 


4 

1 165 


2.4 

10 

3 

4 

283 

172 

201 

6 

277 

1 

2.1 

4 

1 


136 

12 


2 

98 

36 

2.0 

73 

37 

is 

2,315 

1,573 

385 

49 

1,879 

387 

2.5 

6 

2 


154 

15 


2 

1 152 


1.3 

5 



1^ 



3 

1 

123 


2.4 

>8 


5 

265 

205 

j 133 


247 

18 



I Based on membership with age classification reported. 

* Includes 2 churches each in the States of Kentucky and New Mexico; and 1 in each of the following— 
New Jersey, Mississippi, and Colorado, and the District of Columbia. 
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Table 5. — Value of Chueches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States haTing 3 or more cltmrclies reportine value of edifices] 


Value of chuech ' debt on chubch value of pae- 
Total Num- edifices edifices sonages 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION number ber of > 


AND STATE 

of 1 church 
churches ; edifices 

1 

Churches 

reporting 

Amoimt 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

UnitedStates 

375 

315 ! 

305 

S6S2, 596 

85 

$45, 758 

78 

$91, 824 

Middle Atlantic: 









Pennsylvania 

5 

3 

i 3 

14, 100 

2 

4,34- 

! 



West North Central: 



1 





Mi^ouri 

6 

5 

4 

5,000 

1 

365 

3 

4,400 

Kansas 

8 

6 

1 6 

15,758 

4 

473 



South Atlantic: 



' 





Virginia 

46 

39 

i 38 

149,300 

11 

5, 717 

10 

100 

West Virginia 

16 

15 


30,897 

6 

693 

2 

0) 

North Carolina 

91 

84 

83 

153,556 

22 

7, 766 

21 

28,300 

South Carolina 

63 

51 

49 

113,000 

■ 7 I 

1,967 

3 

3,200 

Georgia 

16 

12 

10 

11, 100 

^ - J 


1 

0) 

Florida - 

11 

9 

9 

16,400 

1 2 

800 

1 2 

C) 

East South Central: 





1 




Tennessee 

4 

4 

1 4 

21,000 

1 2 

1,740 



Alabama 

10 

9 

8 : 

5,775 

1 ^ 

117 

1 ; 

0) 

West South Central: i 


t 

) 


I 


: 1 


Arkansas 

4 

3 ! 

' 3 ! 

2,200 

1 2 

485 

1 

0) 

Oklahoma 

73 1 

59 

58 

82. 210 

18 

12,544 

26 

16,650 

Texas 

: 6 

5 1 

5 

4,300 



3 

600 

Pacific: 







California 

5 

3 

3 

2,800 

3 

2,561 

2 

0) 

Other States 

11 

S 

*8 

25,200 

3 

6,183 

1 

12,574 


1 Amount included in figures for“ Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual church. 
* Includes 2 churches in Kentucky; and 1 in each of the following States— New Jersey, Ohio, Mississippi, 
Colorado, and New Mexico, and the District of Columbia. 
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Table 6. — Chijbch Expexdituees by States, 1936 
fSeparate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


EXPENDITUEES 


OlOGSAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

Total 

numb®: 

of 

churches 

Churches 
I report- 
ing 

Total 

amount 

! 

’ Pastors" 
i salaries 

^ AH other 
! salaries 

1 Repairs 
and im- 
prove- 
ments 

tTnited States 

875 

1 369 

8254, 901 

$112, 437 

> 815,825 

$14, 789 

Middle Atlantic: 


! 

t 





Pennsylvania 

5 


4,102 

1 2,119 

13 

5 

East North Central: 

Ohio 

3 

1 

1 ^ 

4,129 

1 

218 

300 

West North Central: 

Missouri 

6 

} 6 

2,743 

1 1,878 

j 1,332 

264 

320 

TTft-n.iaim _ _ _ _ _ 

8 

1 8 

5,541 

2,683 

147 

199 

South Atlantic: 

Virginia 

46 

i 

46 

49, 937 

21, 710 

2,499 

3,383 

"West Virginia 

16 

16 i 

11, 248 

4,381 

458 

1,666 

North Carolina 

91 

91 1 

70,709 

29,896 

5,349 

3,460 

South Carolina 

63 

62 

34,063 

13,578 

3,486 

1,644 

Geoigia 

16 

15 

4,292 

1,888 

270 

241 

Florida 

11 

10 

7,422 

3,607 

323 

405 

East South Central: 

Tennessee 

4 

4 

3,538 

1,957 

239 

24 

Alabama 

10 

10 

1, 759 

867 

127 

30 

West South Central: 







Arkansas 

4 

4 

1,386 

611 

112 

23 

Oklahoma 

73 

71 

38,891 

18,969 

1,945 

1,722 

Texas 

6 

6 

3,122 

1,675 

106 

53 

Pacotc: 

California _ _ _ _ 

6 

4 

i543 

1,709 


1,034 

Other States 

S 

18 

7,476 

3,777 

269 

280 


1 Includes 2 churches each in the States of Kentucky and New Mexico; and 1 in each of the following— 
New Jersey, Mississippi, and Colorado, and the District of Columbia. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more cfanrciies reporting! 


EXPENDiTUEis— wntlnued 


GEOGRAPHIC DITISIOX AXD 
STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local 

relief 

and 

charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

117,022 

$31,991 

$3,435 

$5,502 

$19,843 

$7,877 

$26,180 

Middle Atlantic: 








Pennsylvama 

195 

884 


93 

305 


488 

East North Central: 








Ohio 

400 

796 


12 

152 

120 

253 

West North Central: 








Missonri 

220 

411 

89 

20 

35 

50 

2 

Kansas 

152 

1, 103 

15 

47 

300 

105 

790 

South Atlantic: 








Virginia 

3,720 

7, 197 

1,076 

894 

4, 262 

1,909 

3,287 

West Virginia 

983 

1,500 

10 

145 

1,222 

435 

448 

North Carolina 

4,016 

5,782 

1,454 

2,008 

6,254 

1,445 

11, 045 

South Carolina 

1, 089 

7,071 

263 

1, 146 

3,044 

1, 176 

1,666 

Georgia - 


! 350 

34 

79 

367 

21 

1,042 

Florida 

625 

461 


61 

868 

257 

915 

East South Central: 



i 





Tennessee 

411 j 

426 

1 

4 

25 

267 

185 

Alabama 

154 ; 

346 

60 

10 

116 

40 

10 

West South Central: 








A rlransjLS 

308 

94 

24 


42 

10 

162 


2,698 

3,837 

318 

705 

2,336 

1,343 

5,018 

Texas 

176 

445 

20 

139 

229 

173 

206 

Pactfic: 








California 

1,130 

64 


75 

189 

19 

323 

Other States 

745 

1,224 

72| 

64 

98 

i 

507 

440 






HTSTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANEATTON ‘ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTOHY 

The Pentecostal Holiness Church was organized at Anderson, S. in Augxist 
1898 Previous to that date, as a result of a revival that swept over the feoutnern 
and Western States, a number of State associations had been formed, including 
persons who felt that their membership in the established churches of the South- 
ern States could not continue to be satisfactory. These associations felt the need 
of a closer organization, and a general council was called which resulted in the 
organization of this church. Ten States were represented in the council, and a 
brief outline of the doctrines which characterized the revival movement was 
formulated, with rules and articles for the policy of the organization. 

The Pentecostal Holing Church has grown out of the Holiness movement of 
the South and Middle West of the United States during the years 1895 to 1900. 
It includes principally, the Pire-Baptized Holiness Church and the Pentecostal 
Holiness Church, which were united at Falcom N. C., in 1911, and the Taber- 
nacle Pentecostal Church which was added at Canon, Ga., in 1915. 

Its relation to other bodi^ is of a fraternal nature, but it is affiliated with 
those in other communions only to a limited extent on account of the “fervor of 
spirit manifest in worship. Joyous demonstrations frequently characterize the 
services, and these are to some extent disagreeable to persons accustomed to a 

quiet form of worship/^ ^ ^ . 

The church is intensely alive to all qu^tions of public morals, and it is un- 
compromisingly opposed to all forms of sin, inward and outward, making purity 
of heart and life the dominant feature of its purpose. It endorses political, civil, 
and religious liberty, and to this end is in hearty sympathy with the United 
States Government in its efforts to preserve liberty as against the aggressio^ of 
Prussiatn militarisin. It encourf^es unlimited loyalty to the Pr^ident of the 
United States and his associates in all their efforts along this line. 


1 This statement, which differs somewhat from that published m vol. II of the Eep^ on Kelsons 
1926, has been revved by Dan T. Mns^ g^eral superintendent of the Pmteeostal Holiness Ohorch, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., and approved by him in its pr^ent form. 
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The absolute separation of church and state is a fundamental principle in the 
constitutional law and polity of the American Nation, and unqualified loyalty 
to this principle is essential to its preservation and welfare In ail departments of 
government, both State and national, and the Pentecostal Holiness Church affirms 
its adherence to said principle and polity without reservation. 

In view of this all important fact, we’can but place upon any deviation there- 
from our unqualified condemnation. 

]X>CTRME 

The system of doctrine adopted by the church, so far as it has been definitely 
formulated, may be said to be almost the same as that of Methodism. The body 
of theology as set forth in the standards of Methodist churches has been accepted 
by the General Conference with some additions. It is thus a modified Arminian 
theology. 

The Pentecostal Holiness Church believes that Jesus Christ shed His blood for 
the remission of sins that are past, for the regeneration of penitent sinners, and 
for salvation from sin and sinning. It also teaches and firmly maintains the 
Scriptural doctrine of justification by faith alone; that Jesus Christ shed His 
blood for the complete cleansing of the justified believer from all indwelling sin 
and from its pollution, subsequent to regeneration; and that entire sanctification 
is an instantaneous, definite second work of grace, obtainable by faith on the 
part of the fully justified believer. It also teaches that the Pentecostal baptism 
of the Holy Ghost and fire is obtainable by a definite act of appropriating faith 
on the part of the fully cleansed believer, and that the initial evidence of the 
reception of this experience is speaking with other tongues as the Spirit gives 
utterance. 

In addition, it accepts the premillennial teaching concerning the return of the 
Lord, for which it looks at any day, not as an event in time, but as the advent 
of a person. In the atonement made by Christ, it believes that provision was 
made for the healing of the body, but it does not antagonize the practice of 
medicine as something essentially evil, emphasizing the claim that there is a more 
excellent way. Physicians are employed and simple remedies used by many of 
the people, as occasion may require. Two sacraments, baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, are recognized. Only those are recehed to membership in the church 
who have been consciously regenerated. They must give evidence of the fact 
that they are “pressing on to the complete cleansing of heart and soul from all 
remaining sin, and to the real baptism of the Holy Spirit." 

ORGAMZAHON 

The polity of the church in general accords with that of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, though the local church has a large share of self-government, and in some 
respects the congregational system is in vogue. The organization of the church 
includes district conferences, annual conferences, and a General Conference. The 
annual conferences embrace in certain instances part of a State, and in others, 
parts of several States; and all licensed and ordained ministers in that territory 
are members of this conference. It meets once a year, and at its session the 
character of each member is examined; if found acceptable, he receives his ap- 
pointment for another year. The officers of this conference are superintendent, 
assistant superintendent, secretary, and treasurer. 

The Getieral Conference is the national body and meets every 4 yeans. It is 
composed of delegates from the annual conferences, and its chief function is to 
make laws for the government of the church. It elects two general superin- 
tendents who are given the title of bishop. They hold office for 4 years and have 
the supervision over the territory of the church as designated by the General 
Board. Each of these bishops presides over the annual conferences in his terri- 
tory, An assistant general superintendent is also elected. A ‘general secretary 
and a general treasurer are elected by the General Conference, also a general 
board of six members to serve with the general officers. This general board has 
the oversight of the missionary work of the church and also the general super- 
vision of the entire work of the church. An educational board is elected which 
has charge of the educational institutions of the church and the publication of 
the Sunday school and other literature of the church. No one can be ordained 
to the ministry of the Gospel until he has been licensed to preach and has served 
2 years in the itinerant service. 
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The mode of worship in the church is informal rather than ritualistic. Freedom 
of the spirit is encouraged and enjoyed by all so far as “consistent ^ith sobriety.” 

WORK 

The Pentecostal Holiness Church is composed of 17 annual conferences in the 
United States, and 1 annual conference in the Dominion of Canada. 

The missionary work of the church is in charge of the General Board appointed 
by the General Conference, consisting of the general officers of the church and 
six other persons appointed for that purpose. 

Foreign missionary work is carried on in China (including Mongolia), Shanghai, 
the Honan Province, Hong Kong and South China, India, South Africa, South 
America, the Hawaiian Islands, and Mexico. The headquarters of the work in 
China is at Hong Kong; in India at Jasidih Junction; in South Africa at Pretoria; 
in Mexico at Monterrey: in Hawaii at Honolulu; and in South America at Con- 
cepcion del Uruguay, Entre Rios, Argentina. Annual conferences have been 
organized in South Africa, Mexico, India, and China. Considerable property is 
owned by the church in these countries. 

This denomination has a Junior college at Franklin Springs, Ga. It publishes 
its own Sunday school literature; also, The Pentecostal Holiness Advocate, a 
weekly religious journal and the official organ of the entire church; several con- 
ference publications; and The Youth's Leader, a monthly pubheation for the 
young people. 
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STATISTICS 

Summary for the TTmted States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ for the 
year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures 
between urban and rural territory. These statistics were compiled from schedules 
sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and 
the data relate to these churches only. 

The membership of this denomination consists of persons who have received a 
baptism of “water and spirit.’^ 

This body was not reported prior to 1936, hence no comparative data are 
available. 

Table 1. — Stjmmaey of Statistics fob Chubchbs in Urban and Rueal 

Territory, 1936 


PERCENT OF 


ITEM 


Churches (local tHrganisations), number 

Members, numbcsr 

Avera^ membership per church.— 

Memberehip by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 yearn 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years * 

Chtirch edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 

Average value per church 

Debt — ^number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt” 

Parsonages, number 

Va^ue— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors^ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding inter- 
est 

All other current expenses, including in- 
terest 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc— 

Home missions 

Foreign missions — 

To general headquarters for distribution. . 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schoohs: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars - 

SummOT vacation Bible schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 

Weekday religious scdiools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


Total ii 

t territory 

!i 

In rural 
territory 

TOTAL 1 

Urban | Rural 

245 j 

116 

129 

47.3 

52.7 

16,070 

11,409 

4,661 

71.0 

29.0 

66 

98 

36 



5,777 

4,214 

1,563 

72.9 

27.1 

10.030 

7,085 

2,945 

70.6 

29.4 

263 

110 

153 

4 J.S 

58.2 

57.6 

59.5 

53.1 



2,063 

1, 578 

485 

76.5 

23.5 

13,319 

9,676 

3,643 

72.6 

27.4 

688 

155 

533 

22,5 

77.5 

13.4 

14».0 

11.7 



158 

56 

102 

35.4 

64.6 

155 

56 

99 

36.1 

63.9 

$444,214 

$334,232 

$109,982 

75.2 

24.8 

$355,882 

$262,900 

$92,982 

73.9 

26.1 

$88,332 

$71,332 

$17,000 

80.8 

19.2 

$2^66 

$5!^6 S 

$1, 111 




^ ' 38 

^ ' 25 



$95,551 

$83,440 

$12,111 

87,3 

12.7 

66 

13 

53 



44 

19 

25 



33 

11 

22 



$23,150 

$15,350 

$7,800 

66.3 

33.7 

224 

108 

116 

48.2 

51.8 

$186,793 

$137,586 

$49,207 

73.7 

26.3 

$85,601 

$64,584 

$31,017 

63.8 

36.2 

$9,367 

$8,506 

$861 

90.8 

9.2 

$13,870 

$11,794 

$2,076 

85.0 

15.0 

$16,485 

$13, 179 

$3,306 

79.9 

20.1 

$34,972 

$30,123 

$4,849 

86.1 

13.9 

$4,149 

$3,395 

$754 

81.8 

18.2 

$3,235 

$2,229 

$1,006 

68.9 

31.1 

$6,000 

$4,082 

$1,918 ! 

68.0 

32.0 

$2, 176 

$1, 631 

$545 

75.0 

25.0 

$10,938 

$8,063 

$2,875 i 

73.7 

26.3 

$834 

$1,274 

$424 



195 

98 

97 

50.3 

49.7 

1,460 

815 

645 

65.8 

44.2 

12,249 

7,221 

5,028 

59.0 

41.0 

6 

2 

3 



32 

17 

15 



161 

23 

128 

16.2 

84.8 

13 

8 

5 



39 

24 

15 



580 

184 

396 

31.7 

68.3 


1 Percent not shown wh^ base is less than 100. 

* Based on membership witii age dassifilcation reported. 
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state tables. — Tables 2, 3^ 4, and 5 present the statistics for 1936 for the Pente- 
costal Assemblies of Jesus Christ by States. Table 2 gives for each State the 
number and membership of the churches classified according to their location in 
urban or rural territory, and membership classified by sex. Table 3 gives the 
number and membership of the churches, membership classified as “under 13 
years of age^’ and “13 years of age and over,” and data for Sunday schools. 
Table 4 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on 
church edifices. Table 5 presents the church expenditures, showing separately 
current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing 
the financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 
4 and 5 is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value 
and expenditures. 


Table 2. — Xumbee axd Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Teeeitort, and Membership by Sex, by States, 1936 


j NUMBER OF 

NUMBER OP 


j CHURCHES 

MEMBERS 

j MJEMBERSHIP BY SEX 


I 


geooraphic division and state 

Total 

1 

Ur- 

ban 

Ru- 

ral 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

; Fe- 
male 

Sex 

not 

re- 

ported 

Males 

P^r 

100 

fe- 

males! 

United StAtes 

245 

1 116 

129 

16,070 

ill, 409 ^661 

5,777 

10,030 

263 

57.6 

New England: 












2 

1 

1 

60 

20 

40 

23 

37 



Middle Atlantic: 

1 

1 

! 











■ 6 

1 6 


267 

267 


100 

167 


59.9 

New Jersey 

3 

2 

1 

58 

44 

14 

23 

35 



Pennsylvania 

i a 

i 4 

2 

234 

172 

62 

99 

135 


73.3 

East North Central: 










Ohio 

IB 

. 12 

3 

1,790 

1, 596 

194 

631 

1, 159 


54.4 

Indiana 

14 1.^1 

1 

1 , 617 

h537 

80 

602 

ij 015 


59.3 

Illinois 

19 

9 

10 

1,211 

909 

302 

383 

828 


46.3 

Michigan 

8 

8 


2^277 

1 2,277 


877 

1.360 

40 

64.5 

WiscoEBin 

12 

8 

4 

'668 

'384 

284 

224 

294 

150 

76.2 

West North Central: 











Minnesota 

6 

6 


338 

338 


127 

211 


60.2 

Iowa 

3 

3 


198 

198 


91 

107 


85.0 

Missouri 

5 

3 

2 

782 

714 

68 

323 

459 


70.4 

Elansas™ 

1 

I 


29 

29 


12 

17 



South Atlantic: 











Maryland 

6 

4 

2 

215 

175 

40 

57 

158 


36.1 

District of Colombia 

1 

1 


74 

74 


20 

54 



Vii^nia 

5 

1 

4 

908 

800 

108 

332 

576 


57.6 

West Virginia 

15 

4 

11 

879 

223 


353 

526 


67.1 

Florida 

6 

3 

3 

238 

195 

43 

70 

1 168 


41.7 

East Sotjth Central: 











Kentncky 

4 


4 

241 


241 

90 

151 


59.6 

Tennessee 

1 


1 

43 


43 

18 

25 



Alabama 

2 

1 

1 

77 

35 

42 

22 

55 



Mi^i^ippi 

1 


1 

19 


19 

7 

12 



West South Central: 











Arkansas 

3 

1 

2 

180 

60 

120 

65 

113 

2 

57.5 

XfOuisiana 

25 

4 

21 

844 

197 

647 

251 

593 


42.3 

Oklahoma 

10 

3 

7 

374 

S3 

291 

136 

238 


67.1 

Texas 

67 

13 

44 

1,836 

599 

1,237 

615 

1,220 

1 

50.4 

Mountain: 







j 




Idaho 

2 

2 


352 

352 


150 

202 


74.3 

Colorado 

2 

1 

1 

33 

9 

24 

I 

18 



Pacific: 









Washington 

1 


^ 1 

27 


1 27 

9 

18 



Or^on 

2 

2 


i 122 

122 

26 

27 

70 


California .. 

2 


2 

79 


i 79 

i 

27 

52 





1 





1 Eatib not shown where ntxmher of females is less than lOO. 
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Table 3. — Number anb Membership op Churches, Membership by Age, 
AND Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


MEMBERSHIP BY AGE 


SITNDAT SCHOOLS 


GEOGRAPHir DmSIOX AND 
STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
bers 

1 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

Churches 

report- 

ing 

om- 

cf'rs 

and 

teach- 

ers 

Schol- 

ars 

United States 

245 

16,070 

i 2,06S 

13,319 

688 

13.4 

196 

1460 

12,249 

New Engiand; 










Massachusetts 

2 

GO 

9 

18 

40 


1 

6 

27 

Middle Atlantic: 



1 






New York 

6 

267 

^ 18 

222 

27 

7.5 

4 

22 

120 

New Jersey 

3 

58 

. 8 

50 






Pennsylvmia 

6 

234 

48 

174 

12 

21.6 

6 

46 

296 

East North Central: 



i 







Ohio 

15 

1,790 

188 

1, 549 

53 

10.8 

14 

130 

1,515 


14 

1 fil7 

344 

1,^73 


21 3 

13 

117 

1,407 

Illinois 

19 

1,211 

119 

986 

io6 

10.8 

17 

156 

'909 

Michigan 

8 

2,277 

272 

1.965 

40 

12.2 

6 

69 

664 

Wisconsin — 

12 

668 

45 

459 

164 

8.9 

8 

48 

372 

West North Central: 










Minnesota 

6 

338 

62 

276 


18.3 

6 

36 

219 

Iowa 

3 

198 

! 27 

171 


13.6 

3 

21 

132 

Missouri 

5 

782 

! 135 

599 

48 

18.4 

6 

40 

455 

Uflnsai; 

1 

29 

1 

28 



1 

12 

30 

SOUTH Atlantic: 










Maryland 

6 

215 

32 

183 


14.9 

6 

33 

117 

District of Columbia 

1 

74 

13 

61 



1 

8 

77 

Vii^iiiia 

5 

908 

56 1 

S52 


'”6.'2 

3 

21 

141 

West Virginia 

15 

S79 

178 

701 


20.3 

15 

112 

899 

Florida i 

6 

238 

13 j 

215 

10 

5.7 

4 

28 

325 

East South Central: 










Kentucky 

4 

241 

24 1 

171 

46 

12.3 

1 

5 

70 

Tenn^see 

1 

43 


43 



1 

8 

58 

Alabama - ^ 

2 

77 

3 

74 



1 

7 

76 


1 

19 

1 

18 
















West South Central: ' 










Arkansas 

3 

180 

20 

160 


11.1 

2 

17 

98 

Louisiana 

25 

844 

34 

767 

43 

4.2 

21 

149 

1,190 

Oklahoma 

10 

374 

10 

364 


2.7 

8 

56 

469 

Texas 

57 

1,836 

258 

1,479 

99 

14.9 

41 

256 

2,030 

Mountain: 










Idaho 

2 

352 

110 I 

242 


31.3 

2 

23 

225 

rsnloTadn . 

2 

33 

2 

31 



1 

9 

S5 

Pachtc: 










Wa'sbiTVg^.nTi 

1 

27 


27 



1 

4 

38 

Oregon 

2 

122 

30 

92 


24.6 1 

2 

10 

ISO 

naTffnrnia , 

2 

79 

10 

69 



2 

12 

106 












* Based on membership with age classification reported; not shown where base is less than 100, 
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Table 4.' — Value of CHCRrHEs and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 

(Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


OXOGEA^HIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 


‘ Total 
, number 
' of 
j churches 

i 


United States 

East Noeth Ckhteal: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois - 

Michigan 

West North Central: 

Minnesota 

Missouri 


245 ! 


15 

14 

19 

8 


6 

5 


South Atlantic: 

Virginia 

West Virginia. 
Florida 


5 
15 

6 


Eaot South Central: 

Kentucky 4 


West South Central: 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


25 

10 

57 


OttMT States. 


56 


VALUE or CHURCH ' DEBT ON CHURCH VALUE OF PABSON- 
Num- . EDIFICES EDIFICES | AGES 

her of 


church 

edifices 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 
reporting ; 

1 - ' 

I 

[ Amount 

158 

I 155 

'8444.214 

i 63 

895,551 

83 

823, 150 

7 ' 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 6 ’ 

43, 355 



9 i 

1 9 1 

39,950 

1 8 

7,557 

2 

(1) 

11 i 

1 11 

50,700 

S 

13,481 

1 

(9 

6 1 

I 6 

92,800 

5 1 

12,922 



si 

3 

15,800 




i 

4i 

4 

20’2I5 

1 

85 i 

1 


4 

4 

13,632 





9 

9 

17,040 

1 2 

1, 620 



6 

i 5 

13,650 

3 

725 



3 

3 

2,100 

1 

16 


! 

20 

20 

14,340 

4 

1,040 

7 

' 2,750 

8 

8 

7,825 

3 

284 

1 


48 

48 

46,062 

12 

5,721 

14 

1 6,400 

20 

*18 

46,500 

10 

8,745 

8 ' 

14,000 


t Amocmt induded in figures for **Other States,” to avoid dtsclosing the statistics of any individual church. 
* Includes 2 churches in each of the following States— Wisconsin, Iowa, Alabama, Arkansas, and Idaho; 
and 1 in each of the following— Massachusetts, New Jersey, Maryland, Tennessee, Mississippi, Washington , 
Oregon, and California. 
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Table 5. — Cheech Expenbiteres by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


EXPENDITURES 


GEO«',RAPHIC DI- 
VISION AND 
STATE 

'B 

5 ' 

' « 

§ 

€ 

1.1 

2 

o 

Total amount 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other aolftrios 

Repairs and !m- 
proveinouts 

lil 

Other current ex- 
penses, incliici- 
mg interest 

Local relief and 
charity 

m 

S 

M 

B 

0 

B 

0 

c 

c 

V 

in 

B 

a 

'S 

0 

Pq 

•rs 

s 

£ 

0 2 

© 5* 

bC 

0 

All other purposes 

Enited States.. 

245* 

224 

i 

8186,783; 

; 

,885,601 S9, 387 

S13,8To|si8,485 

$34, 972 

84, 149 

1 

83,235,86,000 

i 

82, 176 

810,938 

Mid. Atlantic: 














New York.. 

6 

6 

5,727 

2,034 

60 



2,127 



96 

267 

509 

634 

New Jersey. 

3 

3 

'471 

75 


— 

25 

292 




79 


Pennsyi- 









.. . 





vania , . 

6 

6 

4,789 

2,100 




1,653 


122 

154 

132 

628 

E.N. Central: 











Ohio... 

15 

14 

28,052 

8,377 

1,057 

1,255 

5,466 

8,228 

455 

243 

1,385 

210 

1,376 

Tndift-na 

14 

12 

23,162 

10,085 

^505 

2^213 

3,258 

2,874 

178 


114 

17 

1,918 

Illinois 

19 

27 


6,681 

L510 

867 

2,576 

2 ; 672 

210 

i5o 

288 

49 

172 

Michigan. 

8 

8 

11,391 

2,556 

1,500 

3,329 

381 

2,014 

451 

583 

478 

5 

94 

Wisconsin. . 

12 

12 

5,474 

1,5^ 

112 

150 

300 

2,047 

40 

65 

425 

188 

578 

W.N. Central: 














Minnesota.. 

6 

5 

7,522 

2,780 

300 

400 

500 

2,675 

220 

15 

286 

16 

450 

Towa_ _ _ 

3l 

3 

3,204 

1,824 




775 

250 

30 

130 

65 

130 

Missouri 

5 

5 


4 ; 917 

1,104 

367 

207 

1,054 

703 



176 

1 

S. Atlantic: 










Maryland. _ 

6 

5 

2,660 

632 



180 

170 


171 

30 

12 

1,465 

Virginia 

5 

4 

923 

600 

10 

15 


240 

5 

24 

7 

2 

20 

West V X r - 














ginia 

15 

15 

8,691 

5,503 

66 

196 

360 

1,139 

417 

347 

254 

5 

414 

Florida 

6 

6 

4,413 

3,280 


527 

240 

102 

105 

34 


25 

100 

E. S. CE2tTRAL: 












Kentucky. - 

4 

4 

1,324 

710 

114 

23 

135 

322 

20 


1 



W. S. Central; 














Arkansas. 

3 

3 

2,278 

1,700 


165 

48 

134 

100 

51 

60 


30 

Louisiana 

25 

20 

11,410 

7,860 

151 

799 

137 

199 

225 

718 

846 

iii 

65 

Oklahoma. _ 

10 

10 

3,879 

2,287 

96 

332 

314 

102 

55 

96 

300 

6 

291 

Texas 

57 

51 

20,946 

12,041 

303 

1.352 

1,461 

2,395 

352 

186 

330 

143 

2,383 

Other Stat^. 

17 

115 

16,823 

7,990 

489 

1,880 

897 

3,858 

1 

363 

354 

677 

126 

189 

i 


1 Includes 2 churches in each of the following States— Massachusetts, Alabanm, Idaho, Or^on, and 
California; and 1 in each of the following — Kansas, Tennessee, Colorado, and Washington, and the District 
of Columbia. 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

HISTORY 

The Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ is the continuation of the great 
revival that began at Jerusalem on the Day of Pentecost, A. D. 33, and is founded 
upon the foundation of the Apostles and~ Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being 
the Chief Corner Stone fActs 2:1-42). Although the true followers have been 
little known, yet from that time until now there have always been earnest con- 
tenders **for the faith which was once delivered unto the saints’' (Jude 3). 

At various intervals throughout the past centuries, the followers of the apostolic 
faith and doctrine have become prominent through great revivals that have 
appeared in Great Britain, the United States, and Canada. 

In the days of Tertullian (A, D. 207), Chrysostom (fourth century), Christians 
of the thirteenth century, the early Quakers, Wesley, Whitefield, and Irving the 
gifts and manifestations of the apostohc church were much in evidence as the 
revival spirit swept over the country. 

In Kansas (1901) the revival broke forth and moved southward to Texas, 
being known locally only, but finally reached Los Angeles, Calif. (1906), from 
whence it spread throughout the w’hole earth, entering into nearly every nation 
under heaven, penetrating the heathen darkness of India, China, Africa, and the 
isles of the sea, fulfilling the commission of our Lord: ‘^Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature” (Mark 16: 15-20), and proclaiming the 
soon coming of the Lord. 

So great -was the aw’akening that in a few years in nearly every town of any 
size whatever there Tvere witnesses to the Pentecostal outpouring of the spirit 
(Luke 24: 48), and soon there began to appear in different localities places of 
worship, wherein the gifts of the Spirit were manifested, designating themselves 
by such names as The Apostolic Faith Mission, Pentecostal Mission, Apostolic 
Faith Assembly, Full Gospel Assembly or Mission, Assembly of God, etc., their 
one common aim being to “earnestly contend for the faith which was once delivered 
unto the saints’' in the days of the apostles, taking the Bible as their creed, 
<iiscipline, and rule of order and charter. 

The chief aim is to glorify God our Savior, even Jesus Christ, who gave Him- 
self for us, that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself 
a peculiar people, zealous of good works; that we should show forth the praises 
of Him who hath called us out of darkness into His marvelous light; and that 
we may be blameless and harmless, the sons of God, without rebuke, in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse nation, among whom we shine as lights in the 
world, holding forth the Word of Life, to give light to them that sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death, to guide their feet into the way of peace (Tit. 2:13). 

DOCTRINE 

Our creed, discipline, rules of order, and doctrine are based on the Word of 
God as taught and revealed by the Holy Ghost. 

We believe that aU scripture is given by inspiration of God; that the only 
grounds upon which God will accept a sinner is repentance from the heart for 
the sins which he has committed; that the Lord alone is our healer; that the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper should be observed; that the ordinance of foot 
washing is as much a divine command as any other New Testament ordinance, 
and Jesus gave us an example that we should do even as He had done; that Jesus 
is to come to earth again in person, a doctrine clearly set forth in apostolic times; 
that tithes and free-will offerings are God’s plan to carry on His work; that all 
civil magistrates are ordained of God for p^ce, safety, and the welfare of all 
people, therefore, it is our duty to be in obedience to all requirements of the laws 
that are not contrary to the Word of God; that the people of God should have 
no connection whatever with labor unions, secret societies, or any other organi- 
zation wherein there is a fellowship with unbelievers, bound-h j an y oath; that 
the time draweth near for the coining of the Lord to makelt changeln the present 
order of things, and at that time all the righteous dead shall rise from their graves, 

1 TMs statement was prepared from information famished by Bev. James A. Fmsh, general sectary 
of the Pentecsostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ, Newark, OMo. 
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and we who are alive and living righteous before God shall be translated or “caught 
up’* to meet the Lord in the air; that the distress upon the earth is the “beginning 
of sorrows” and will become more intense until there “shall be a time of trouble 
such as there never was since there was a nation even to that same time,” and 
that period of “tribulation” will be followed by the dawn of a better daj’ on earth; 
that for 1,000 years there shall be “peace on earth and good mil toward men”; 
that in order to escape the judgment of God and to have the hope of enjoying 
the glory of life eternal, one must be thoroughly saved from his sins, wholly 
sanctified unto God and filled with the Holy Ghost; and w'hen 1,000 years are 
finished there shall be a resurrection of the dead, who shall be summoned before 
the Great White Throne for their final judgment. Basically, our stand on the 
marriage and divorce issue is, that judgment begins at the house of God; but 
since the complications of individual cases are so many and so varied, we believe 
that no blanket rule can be made to apply to every case, and we feel we should 
leave the individual cases to the prayerful judgment of those having jurisdiction 
over them. . 

Our duty is to lift up the fallen, visit the sick, strengthen the weak, encourage 
the faint-hearted, comfort the feeble-minded, point the lost to the w'ay of salva- 
tion, and urge all believers to seek a spirit-filled life (Eph. 5: 18), and prepare 
for the coming of the Lord (Jas. 1: 27). 

Moreover, it is our indispensable duty, as partakers of the “royal priesthood” 
(I Peter 2-9), to offer supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks 
for all men; for kings, presidents, governors, magistrates, and all that are in 
authority; that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty 
(Tim. 2: 1-4). And to submit ourselves to “every ordinance of man for the 
Lord’s sake; whether it be the king, as supreme, or unto governors, as unto them 
that are sent by him for the punishment of evildoers, and for the praise of them 
that do well,” so long as these ordinances do not infringe upon the liberty of 
service toward God according to the dictates of the heart of conscience (I Peter 
2; 13-17). 

ORGANIZATION 

Each annual session of this body is known as the General Assembly of the 
Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ. The officers thereof consist of 24 or 
less presbyters, a secretary, treasurer, a secretary and treasurer of foreign missions, 
and a board of district elders sufficient in number to meet the needs of the body. 

Each local church manages its own affairs so long as such local proceedings are 
done in harmony with the Generad Assembly. 

The foreign mission work of the church is carried on through the Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

The yoxmg people are organized into local groups known as Pentecostal Young 
People’s Associations. 

The Pentecostal Outlook is the official organ of the denomination. 
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STATISTICS 

Summary for the TJnited States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for The Pentecostal Church, Inc., for the year 1936 is 
presented in talile 1, which shows also the dibtrlbiition of these figures between 
urban and rural territory. These statistics were compiled from schedules sent 
directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the 
data relate to these churches only. 

The niemltership of this denomination consists of persons who have been ad- 
mitted to the local churches upon profession of faith and baptism by immersion. 

This body was not reported prior to 1936, hence no comparative data are 
available. 

Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory", 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

1 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

t 

i PERCENT OF 

1 TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations), number 

168 

SO i 

88 

47.6 

52.4 

Members, number 

9,681 

5,884 

3,797 

60.8 

39.2 


58 

74 

43 



Membership by sex: 






Male 

3,566 

2,207 

1, 359 

61.9 

38.1 

Female - 

6,093 

3,677 

2,416 

60.3 

39.7 


22 


22 



per 100 females 

sas 

60.0 

56.3 



Membership by age: 






Under IS years 

1,067 

797 

270 

74.7 

25.3 

13 years and over 

8,304 

4,951 

3, 353 

59.6 

40.4 

Age not reported 

310 

136 

174 

43.9 

56.1 

Percent U Oder 13 years 1 . _ _ 

11.4 

13.9 

7.5 



Church edifices, number - i 

118 

51 

67 

43.2 

56.8 

Value— number reporting 

108 

47 

1 61 

43.5 

56.5 

Amount reported 

$191, 850 

$129, 427 

! $62,423 

67.5 

32.5 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$177, 465 

$117,077 

$60,388 

66.0 

34.0 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936- 

$14, 385 

$ 12 ; 350 

$2, 035 

85.9 

14.1 

A vftrftf ft value par nhiirch 

$1,776 

$2,764 

$1,023 



Tlftht — niirn bar reporting _ . .. _ 

32 

20 

12 



Amount reported .-J 

$49,588 

$46,820 

$2,768 

94.4 

' 5.6 

NnmhftrreiporriTig^no debt’”' . 

56 

21 

35 



p?»rs<iTiAgfts, number . ^ . . 

31 

13 

18 



Vftliifi — number reporting . ... 

28 

12 

16 



Amount reported 

$25,875 

$19, 150 

$6,725 

74.0 

26.0 

Expenditures: 






Church^ reporting, number 

161 

73 

78 

48.3 

51.7 

Amount reported..- 

$110, 624 

$74, 915 

$35,709 

67.7 

32.3 

Pastors’ salaries 

$54,586 

$34,462 

$20, 124 

63.1 

36.9 

All other salaries.— 

$3,224 

$1,977 

$1,247 

61.3 

38.7 

Repairs and improvements 

$8,855 

$6,570 

1 $2,285 

74.2 

25.8 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 






ter^t 

$7,628 

$6,005 

I $1,623 

78.7 

i 21.3 

All other current expenses, including in- 






tearest 

$19, 298 

$15,056 

$4,242 

78.0 

22.0 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc.. _ 

$2,938 

$1,360 

$1, 578 

46.3 

53.7 

Home missions- 

$2,140 

$1, 131 

$1,009 

52.9 

47.1 

Foreign missions 

$4,557 

$3,205 

$1, 352 

70.3 

29.7 

To general headquarters for distribution— 

$1,899 

$958 

$941 

50.4 

49.6 

All other purposes 

$5,499 

$4,191 

! $1,308 

76.2 

23.8 

Average expenditure per church 

$733 

$1, 026 

$458 



Sunday schools: 





Churches reporting, number. . . 

131 

67 

64 

51.1 

48.9 

Officers and teachers. 

1,066 

587 

479 

! 55. 1 

44.9 

Scholars 

9.712 

5,846 

3,866 

60.2 

39.8 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 






Church^ reporting, number _ 

2 


2 



Officers and teachers 

5 


5 



Scholars 

48 


48 



Weekday religious schools: 





Church^ reporting, number 

5 

2 

3 



Officers and tochers _ 

14 

6 

s 



Scholars 

116 

34 

82 

^.3 

1 

70.7 


I not shown where has© is than 100. » on memlwship with a,ge classification reported . 
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State tables. — Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 present the statistics for 1936 for The 
Pentecost^ Church, Inc., by States. Table 2 gives for each State the number and 
membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or 
rural territory, and membership classified by sex. Table 3 gives the number and 
membership of the churches, membership classified as "'under 13 years of age"' 
and “13 years of age and over,” and data for Sunday schools. Table 4 shows the 
value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices. 
Table 5 presents the church expenditures, shoeing separately current expenses, 
improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the financial 
statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 4 and 5 is 
limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value and 
expenditures. 

Table 2. — Xoiber and Membership of Churches ix Urbax and Rural 
Territory, axd Membership by Sex, by States, 1936 


I NUMBEE OP CHTECHES ' NUMBER OF MEMBERS ! MEMBERSHIP BY SSI 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

— 

Total 

Urban 

Rural Total 

! Urban 

1 

1 

Rural 

— 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Mal^ 

mSs > 

United States 

168 

80 

88 9,681 

! 5,884 

S,797 

3,586 

6,093 

22 58 5 

Middle Atlantic: 




1 




i 

New Jersey 

1 

1 

26 ! 

26 


11 

15 


East North Central: 









Ohio 

2 


2 61 


61 

21 

40 


Indiana 

2 

1 

1 142 1 

82 

60 

49 

93 


Illinois 

26 

12 

14 1,392 

930 

462 

509 

883 

57.6 

Michigan . 

1 

1 

- - - '65 



30 

35 



1 


1 30 


30 

14 

16 




West North Central: 









Iowa 

3 

2 

1 170 

160 

10 

69 

101 

68.3 

Missouri - 

H 

7 

•4 1,161 

1,038 

123 

448 

713 

62.8 

EAnsas 

1 

1 

16 

16 


6 

10 


South Atlantic: 









Virginia _ 

1 


1 ^ 


26 

6 

20 


West Virginia 

2 

2 

114 

114 


33 

81 


Georgia 

1 

1 

! 17 

17 


10 

7 



2 

1 

1 40 

29 

i 11 

7 

33 


Bast South Central: 









Tennessee 

15 

3 

12 1,128 

248 

880 

406 

722 

56.2 

Alabama 

1 


1 60 


60 

25 

35 


Mississippi 

2 

1 

1 139 

84 

55 

53 

86 


West South Central: 









Arkansas 

12 

5 

7 537 

255 

282 

159 

378 

42.1 

T/nnisiana - 

28 

9 

19 1, 123 

425 

698 

854 

769 

1 46.0 

Oklahoma 

7 

4 

3 334 

144 

190 

124 

210 

1 69.0 

Texas 

28 

15 

13 1,626 

1,146 

380 

652 

974 

1 56,7 

Mountain: 









Idaho - — — 

6 

2 

4 273 

120 

153 

92 

169 

22 57.9 

New Mexico 

1 

1 

212 

212 


91 

121 

75.2 

Arizona 

1 


1 220 


220 

127 

93 


PAcmc: 









Washington 

4 

2 

2 154 

58 

96 

72 

82 


Oregon 

2 

2 

149 

149 



68 

81 


California 

7 

7 

566 

566 


230 

336 

^.6 











1 Ratio not shown whereTDmnber of females is less than 100. 
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Table 3. — Numbbb and Membership op Churches, Membership bt Age, 

AND Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



' Based on membersMp with age classification reported; not shown where base is less than 100, 
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Table 4. — Value of Chueches and Pabsoxages ahd Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States imving 3 or more cliurebef reporting valoe of edifices| 


GEOGEA.PHIC DIVISION 

Total 

number 

Num- i 
her of ! 

VALUE OF mUECH 
; EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PAR- 
SONAGES 

AND STATE 

of 

churches 

church 

edifices! 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

les 

118 

i m 

$191,850 

S2 

$49,588 

28 

$25,875 

East Noeth Centeal: 
Illinois 

26 

1 

19 ! 

19 

37,600 

G 

14,325 

1 

(I) 

West Noeth Centeal: 
Missouri 

11 

5 

; 5 

i 

29,550 

2 

9,550 

1 

0) 

East Soum Central: 








Tennessee 

15 

16 

1 

31,250 

2 

13,6G0 

2 

{^) 

West South Central: 
Arkansas 

12 

8 

1 i 

6 ! 

7,300 

1 

57 

2 

0) 

Louisiana 

28 

24 

21 1 

22,138 

6 

446 

6 

3,625 

Oklahoma 

7 i 

5 

5 i 

4,000 

2 

284 

1 1 

(0 

Texas 

28 

19 

18 

26,777 

S 

9,833 

9 

5,400 

Mountain: 









Idaho 

6 

4 

4 

7,200 

1 

200 1 

3 

5,200 

Other Stat^ 

35 

18 

*16 

26,035 

4 

1,233 

3 

11,650 


5 Amount included in figures for ^ ‘ Otbe- States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual church. 
* Includes 2 churches in each of the following States—Indiana, West Virginia, Mississippi, and California; 
and 1 in each of the foUowing—Ohio, Wisconsin, Florida, Georgia, New Mexico, Arizona, Washington, 
and Oregon. 
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Table 5. — Cheech Expexditcees bt States, 1936 

Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 

EXpEKprrrEES 


z 

c I ^ 


GEOGSAFEIC 0ITI- ' O i e 
SIOK AXD STAll £ ' ' r 1 


I S ,5 j 


Z I ^ I 


a , PS 


i 


1 



, o i 


1 

' 1 ! 

K 

O 

1 5 

o 

‘trs 

tn 


*55 

tc 

s 

1 '& 

1 §3 

C 

! I 

a 

tc 

2 

j d 

JlC 

B 

o 

o 


UBited States.. - 

ie8:;i5tsno,624 ss^sse $ 3,224 

88,855 

$7, 628 $19,298’82, 938 

i 

,82, 140 

$4, 557 

SI, 899 

— 

85,499 

E. N. Centeal: 

1 


, 

1 









Uliaois 

2G ' 26 

19, 414 

10,666, 703 

1,436; 6S7 

3,063 

151 

193 

298 

425 

1,792 

W. N. Cekteal: 

! 












Missouri 

11 m 10 ; 

15,830 

7,326; 573 

1,625 

1,063 

3,265 

813 

105 

226 

396 

438 

E. S. Centeal: 

'! ! 


1 










Teanessee 

35 ; 14 ! 

7,748 

3,418 

635 

221 

1,395 

1,095 

195 

114 

232 

117 

326 

W, S, Cektp.al: 

i 

1 











Arkansas 

12 ! Ill 

6.370 

! 3.000 

170 

379 

146 

754 

238 

877 

991 

155 

493 

Louisiana 

28 1 26 

9,935 

7,325 

175 

521 

547 

606 

150 

210 

96 

110 

195 

Oklahoma 

7 ' 4j 

1,948 

1.254 


250 

180 

387 


19 

53 

5 


Texas 

28 24 

16,888 

7,511 

470 

2.366 

1,700 

2,821 

621 

142 

657 

199 

! 601 

Mototain: 








i 





Idaho 

6 5 ' 

4,342 

1 

2,301 

36 

110 

75 

1, 180 

75 


440 


125 

Pacific: 

1 








Washington 

4'j 4 

3, 106 1 310 

113 

108 

480 

861 

140 


624 

100 

370 

California 

7' 5, 


1,590 

’ 60 

360 

144 

4,079 


108 

1, 073 

12 

125 

Other States 

1 

'' f 

24 122 

il ! 

7,541j 

17, 502, 

1 

9,825 

1 

289 

1,489 

1,212 

1, 387 

655 

372 

859 

380 

1,034 


J Includes 2 churches in each of the following States— Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Florida, West Virginia, Mi'^sis- 
Bippi, and Or^on; and 1 in each of the following— New Jersey, Michigan, Wisconsin. ETansas, Virginia, 
Georgia, New Mexico, and Arizona. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 


HISTORY 

The Pentecostal Church, Inc., traces its beginning to New Year’s Eve, 1899. 
In Topeka, Kans., a band of earnest hungry-hearted Christian people, being 
hungry for more of God, caUed a fast which lasted 21 days. During this time 
they prayed earnestly for a great outpouring of the Holy Spirit, which to 
their joyful surprise came at midnight on New Year’s Eve, 1899. Mighty mani- 
festations were witnessed in the meeting soon after midnight, and people were 
heard speaking in other languages as the Holy Spirit gave utterance in the same 
manner the 120 received it on the Day of Pentecost, when the multitudes came 
together and they were understood to speak in the different languages of the 
earth. 

With the outpowing of the Spirit in this manner there came a great zeal to do 
more in the religious field; consequently a great revival broke forth. It was 
something new for the latter days, and the religious world began investigating 
^1® strange phenomenon. The news spread fast and soon reached the State of 
Texas ajid on west to Los Angeles, Calif., by the year 1906. This city became a 

fomisied by W. E. Eidson, general secretary. The Pentecostal Church, Inc., 
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center from which this new doctrine spread throughout the whole earth. Ministers 
and evangelists came from every section of the United Stales, and missionaries 
returned from the foreign field to learn more about this strange doctrine. Many 
who came received a like experience of the group in Topeka, and returned to their 
field of labor preaching that Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, today, and forever. 

_ In the beginning of this latter rain outpouring, as it is known among our par- 
ticular group, there was no organization of any size, all were zealous to see the 
gospel spread, and they did not take time to organize. But in the year 1914 a 
conference was called at Hot Springs, Ark., during which a General Council of 
the Assemblies of God was formed. Later, because of what many believed to be 
new revelation of doctrine, this group was divided and two or three other smaller 
groups soon formed, among them being what is known as the Pentecostal Assem- 
blies of the World, composed of all nationalities. Believing this to hinder our 
organized effort to evangelize the world, from this group The Pentecostal Church, 
Inc., 'was formed, composed of white brethren only. Although we believe that 
all men are equal in the sight of God, we do not believe that a mixed group can 
reach every nationality in a successful manner. Therefore, it is our policy to 
endeavor to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace -with all Spirit-filled 
children of God until we all come to the unity of the faith once preached by Jesus 
Christ and His Apostles. 

DOCTRINE 

We believe the Bible to be the inspired Word of God, insofar as it is correctly 
translated from the original 'writings (II Tim. 3:16). 

“For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even His eternal power and God- 
head; so that they are 'without excuse” (Romans 1: 20). 

There is one everliving eternal God, who is a Spirit. (Isa. 44: 6-8; Mark 12: 29; 
John 4: 24; I Cor. 8: 6.) He manifested Himself in the Old Testament in various 
ways and under different names, such as God Elohim, God Almighty, El Shaddai, 
the “I AM THAT I AM,” Jehovah, and espjecially Jehovah Lord, the redemptive 
Name. 

In the New Testament this one true God was manifest in the flesh or in His Son, 
Jesus Christ, for, “when the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth His Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them that were under the law” ; 
“God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes imto them”; “* * * for in Him (Jesus) dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily-” “For it pleased the Father that in Him should ah fulness 
dwell”; “* * * and without controversy great is the mystery of Godliness: 

God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto 
the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory.” 

Man is triune spirit, soul, and body. God is triune, a trinity — ^three manifesta- 
tions of one God, not three eternal distinct persons or Gods, as that is tritheism. 

Jesus in His humanity, was man; in His deity, was God. His flesh was the 
Lamb or sacrifice of God (Heb. 10: 10-20). 

The Son of God is the only hope of the world. The Man, Jesus, is the mediator 
between God and man (I Tim. 2: 5). 

€k>d is a multiple. That is, He has many names, offices, titles, many manifesta- 
tions, such as God, Son of God, Son of Man| Lord of AH, Bang, Shepherd, Priest, 
Holy One, Lamb, Alpha and Omega. He is all and in all. Amen. 

In the beginning God created man innocent, pure, and holy; but through the 
sin of disobedience, Adam and Eve fell from their holy state, and God excluded 
them from Eden. Hence, by one man's disobedience, sin entered into the world. 
(Gen. 1: 2^7; Rom. 6: 12; Eph. 2: 13). ^ ' 

Conversion or forgiveness of sins comes by repentance toward God through faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ, by confessing and forsaking our sinfe. , 

Immersion in water is for converted believers, who have ttirned from their sins 
and the love of the world, and should be administered ^y a duly authorized 
minister of the Gospel by authority, and in the name of our Lord, Jesus Christ, 
according to the Acts of the AposHes (Acts 2: 38; 8: 16; 10: 48; 19: 5), tbus ful- 
filling Matt. 19. 

Baptism in the Holy Spirit is for all believers, and is obtained by obedience 
(Acts 2: 5: 31, 32) ; by asMng for (Luke 11: 13) ; by tarrying for (Luke 24: 49) ; 

by faith ((&L 3: 14) ; and is accompanied by speaking 'with other tongues as the 
Spirit gives utterance. 

Healing for the body was purchased by our Sa-vior, Jesus Christ, for “With 
His eiripes we are healed” (Isa. 53: 5 ) ; and intended for recognition and practice 
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by the church. ^ “‘For they shall lay hands on the sick and they shall recover” 
(Mark 16: 18); and * if you are sick, call for the elders of the church,” 

as in James 5: 14. 

On the night of our Lord's betrayal, He ate the Passover Supper with His 
Apostles. He took bread and wine and blessed it, instituting the communion, 
saying, “This do in remembrance of me.” (Luke 22: 19.) Paul instructed the 
church how to observe it. (I Cor. 11: 23, 24.) There is a great spiritual signifi- 
cance in the partaking of the sacrament; also there is a natural side. We see this 
by the use of the literal bread and fruit of the vine. 

The first example of foot washing was given by our Lord. (St. John 13: 2-14.) 
To be blessed, it is well to do what He suggests (St. John 13: 15-17; I Tim. 
5: 9, 10). 

Godly living should characterize the life of every child of the Lord, and he or 
she should live according to the pattern and example given in the Word of God 
(Rom. 6: 6; Titus 2: 11, 12; I Peter 2: 21-23); otherwise we shall not escape the 
judgment of the great day (Heb. 12: 14; I Peter 1: 15-17). , 

For a person to remain saved he must abide in the grace of God — grace means 
favor. A person sinning against God loses the favor or ^ace of God, and continu- 
ing to sin (without repentance) vull eventually be cast into the lake of fire. God 
is able to keep us from falling, but we must keep ourselves in the love of God. 
(Jude 21.) The book of Jude tells us about the backsliders and their reward. 

We understand the Scripture to teach restoration of all thmgs, as was spoken 
by the mouth of the Holy Prophets since the world began; out we cannot find 
where the devO, his angels, and all sinners are included (Rev. 20: 10).^ 

We recognize the institution of human government as being of divine ordina- 
tion and in doing so affirm unswerving loyalty to the Government of the United 
States; however, we take a definite position regarding the bearing of arms or the 
taking of human life. As followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace, 
we believe in the implicit obedience to His commandments and precepts, which 
instruct us as follows: “Thou shalt not kill” (Ex. 20: 13) ; “That ye resist not 
evil” (Matt. 5: 39); “Follow peace with aU men” (Heb. 12: 14); etc. These we 
believe and interpret to mean Christians shall not shed blood nor take human life. 

Therefore, we propose to fulfill all the obligations of loyal, American citizenship 
but are constrained to declare against participating in war, armed insurrection, 
prdperty destruction, and aiding 'or abetting in, or the actual destruction of, 
human life. > 

Furthermore, we cannot conscientiously afllliate with any union, boycott, or 
organization which will force or bind any of its members to belong to any organiza- 
1;ion, perform any duties contrary to their conscience, or receive any mark without 
their right to affirm or reject same. 

“Whosoeyer shall put away his wife, except for fornication, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery.” (Matt. 5: 32; 19: 9.) When this sin has been 
committed the innocent party may be free to remarry only in the Lord. It being 
our d^re to raise a higher standard for the ministry, we recommend that they 
do not marry again. 

We believe tithing is God's financial plan to provide for His work, and has been 
since the days of Abraham. Tithing came with faith under Abraham; Moses' 
law enjoined it, and Israel practiced it, when she was right "with God; Jesus en- 
dorsed it (Matt. 23: 23), and Paul said to lay by in store as God has prospered 
you. Do not rob God of His portion, viz, tithes and offerings. (Read Mai. 3.) 

That Jesus is coming again the second time in person, just as He went away, 
is clearly set forth by the Lord Jesus Himself and was preached and taught in the 
early Christian church by the Apostles; hence the children of (^d today are 
earnestly with hope looking forward to the dorious event. (Matt. 24: Acts 1:11; 
3: 19-21; I Cor. 11: 26; PhiL 3: 20, 21; I *63. 4: 14-17; Titus 2: 13,' 14.) 

We beh'eve there shall be a “great tribulation,” which will be followed by the 
dawn of a better day on earth; and that for 1,000 years there shall be “Peace on 
earth, and goodwill toward men.” (Isa. 65: 17-25; Dan. 7: 27; Mieah 4: 1, 2; 
Heb. 2: 14; Matt. 5: 5; Rom. 11: 25-27; Rev. 20: 1^.) 

When the 1,000 years are finished there shall be a resurrection of all the dead, 
who win be summoned before the Great White Throne for thdr final judgment, 
and all whose names are not found written in the Book of life, ^ball be cast into 
the lake of fire, burning with brimstone, which (^d hath prepare;! for th^ devil and 
his angels; Satan himself being cast in fiisk (Matt. 25: ^l; Rev. 20: 7-15; 21: 8.) 
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ORGANIZATION 

The government of the organization is democratic in principles, there being 
first an executive board of seven members elected annually at a General Confer- 
ence. The country is divided into districts and each organized district elects its 
own set of officers, the chairman being known as a general presbyter. The general 
presbyter together with the executive board form the general board of presbyters, 
who are the board of control during conferences. The individual churches are 
sovereign within themselves. 

WORK 

We have one official paper, The Apostolic Herald, published monthly. Bible 
schools are prominent throughout the world as well as young peoples' ^oups. 
Foreign mi^ionary work of the church is carried on by a board of foreign missions. 
We support missionaries in China, Japan, India, Africa, Palestine, and Java. 



INTERNATIONAL PENTECOSTAL ASSEMBLIES 


STATISTICS 


Snmmaxy for the United States, with urban-rural classification— A general 
summary of the statistics for the International Pentecostal Assemblies for the 
year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures 
between urban and rural territory. These statistics were compiled from schedules 
sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and 
the data relate to these churches only. 

The membership of this denomination consists of persons whose applications for 
membership have been approved by both local and State credentials committees- 
The applicant must be willing to appear in person before the committees. Bap- 
tism is by immersion. 

This body was not reported prior to 1936, hence no comparative data are 
available. 


Table 1. — Summasy of Statistics for CnrECHEs m Uebant and Bueal 

Tereitory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 

1 territory 

1 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 

total 1 



Urban 

Rural 


98 

i 68 

30 



Members, niiml»r 

6,333 

5,091 

1,242 

80.4 

19.6 

Average membership per church 

65 

75 

41 



MemberslBp by sex: 






Male 

2,528 

2,020 

508 

79.9 

20.1 

Female - 

3,805 

3,071 

734 

80.7 

19.3 


66.4 

65.8 

69.2 



Membersiup by age: 






Under 13 years - - 

748 

695 

163 

79.5 

20.5 

13 y^trs and over - - 

5,046 

4,037 

1.009 

80.0 

20.0 

Age not reported 

539 

459 

SO 

85.2 

14,8 


12.9 

12.8 

13.2 



ChnTv?h edifices, r _ __ _ 

46 

25 

21 




43 

23 

20 



Amount reported. - 

$223,850 

$189, 275 

$34, 575 

84.6 

15.4 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$192,800 

$174, 775 

$18,025 

90.7 

9.3 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936._ 

$31,050 

$14,500 

$16, 550 

46,7 

53.3 


$5,206 

$8,229 

$1,729 




^ 17 

12 

5 



Amount reported.,-” 

$20,429 

$18,068 

$2,361 

88.4 

11.6 


19 

9 

10 




9 

6 

4 



fftivirtirig 

6 

2 

4 



Amount rep<»rted ^ 

$8,350 

$3,750 

$4,600 

44.9 

55.1 

Expenditures: 






nhnTebARxep^tfjrig, TinTnhAr _ . . 

91 

67 

24 



AmcMint reported 

$96,714 

$82,536 

$14,178 

85.3 

14.7 

Pastors" salaries 

$35,388 

$27,828 

$7,560 

78.6 

21.4 

All other claries 

$6,650 

$6,392 

$258 

96.1 

3.9 

Repairs and improvements 

$4,801 

$3,429 

$1,372 

71.4 

28-6 

Payment on ehurdi debt, excluding inter- 






est — — 

$5,662 

$4,579 

$1,083 

80.9 

19.1 

All other current expenses, including 






inters— 

$25,794 

$23,318 

$2,476 

90.4 

9.6 

local relief and diarity. Red Cross, etc 

$1,753 

$1,596 

$157 

91.0 

9.0 

Home Tnis5rfnrts 

$1,941 

$1, 709 

$232 

88.0 

t 12.0 

Foreign missions 

$9,432 

$8,687 

$745 

92.1 

7.9 

To general headquarters for distribution-- 

$1,802 

$1,659 

$143 

92.1 

7.9 

AH other purposes 

$3,491 

$3,339 

$152 

95.6 

4.4 

Average expend itnro per chnreh 

$1,063 

$1,232 

$591 



Sunday schools : 



Churches reporting, number 

75 

52 

23 



OjBBcers and teachers— 

621 

441 

180 

71.0 

29.0 

Scholars 

5,115 

3,733 

1,382 

73.0 

27.0 

Summer mcadon Bible schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

7 

4 

3 



OfBcers and teachers 

43 

29 

14 



Scholars 

404 

227 

177 

66.2 

43.8 

Weekday religious schools ; 






Churchy reporting, number 

3 

3 




Officers and teachers 

12 

12 




Scholars 

145 

145 


mo 







* Percent not shown where base is than 100. 
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state tables. — Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 present the statistics for 1936 for the Inter- 
national Pentecostal Assemblies by States. Table 2 gives for each State the num- 
ber and mernbersliip of the churches classified according to their location in urban 
or rural territory, and membership classified by sex. Table 3 gives the number 
and membership of the churches, membership classified as ‘^under 13 years of age*^ 
and “13 years of age and over,” and data for Sunday schools. Table 4 shows the 
value of church edifices and the amount of debt on such property. Table 5 pre- 
sents the church expenditures, shoving separately current expenses, improve- 
ments, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of 
any m(hvidual church, separate presentation in tables 4 and 5 is limited to those 
States in which three or more churches reported value and expenditures. 


Table 2. — Number and Membership op Churches ix Urban and Rural 
Territory, and Membership by Sex, by States, 1936 


{ NUMBEE OF CHUECHES ! 


NUMBEE OP MEMBEES 


MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 


GEOGEAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Males 
per 100 
feoGoal^i 

United States 

98 

es 

80 

8,833 

j 5,091 

1,242 

2,528 

8,805 

66,4 

New Enoiand: 











3 



82 

82 


31 

51 


Middle Atlajntic: 





New York 

18 

17 

1 

S53 

826 

27 

313 

640 

58,0 

Pe-pTisylvanifi 

5 

3 

2 

150 

98 

52 

53 

97 


East North Central: 










• Ohio 

10 

9 

1 

624 

544 

80 

251 

373 

67.3 

Illinois 

9 

9 


916 

916 


314 

602 

52.2 

Michigan 

15 

9 

6 

643 

424 

219 

270 

373 

72.4 

Wisconsin. 

5 

4 

1 

476 

434 

42 

176 

300 

58.7 

West North Central: 










Minnesota 

1 

1 


150 

150 


65 

95 


Iowa 

3 

3 


179 

179 


77 

102 

75.5 

South Dakota 

3 

1 

2 

146 

40 

106 

47 

99 


South Atlantic- 










Maryland 

S 

3 

5 

762 

477 

275 

430 

322 

133.6 

West Virginia 

2 


2 

85 


85 

38 

47 


NoT't.'h Uafolioft 

3 

1 

2 

79 

45 

34 

32 

47 


South Carolina— 

1 


1 

25 


25 

14 

11 


Georgia — 

4 

3 

1 

383 

359 

24 

111 

272 

1 40.8 

East south Central: 










Tennessee 

1 


1 

7 


7 

4 

3 


Alab5ima __ 

1 


1 

52 


52 

14 

38 


West South Central: 










Arkft-nsas 

1 


1 

56 


56 

20 

36 


Oklahoma 

1 


1 

87 


87 

36 

61 


Texas 

1 


1 

45 


45 

15 

30 


Mountain: 










Montana 

1 


1 

26 


26 

12 

14 


Pacific: 










Oregon 

1 

1 


17 

17 


15 

2 


California 

1 

1 


500 

600 


200 

300 

66.7 












■ I Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 3- — Xumbek anb Membership op Churches, Membership by Age, 
ANB SujfDAT Schools, by States, 1936 


i 

1 

GEOGEAPEIC DITISION ' 
A2a> STATE 

Total 

number 

I of 

churches 

i 

i Num- 

MEMBERSHIP BT AGE 

I SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

i ber 
t of 
mem- 
1 bers 

! Under 
, 13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

re- 

ported 

t p^j., 

cent 

under 

131 

i 

Churches 

reporting 

1 

1 

i Officers 
and 
teach- 
ers 

Schol- 

ars 

UnitedStates-. 

1 

n 

i «,333 

i 748 

6,046 

539 

12 9 

! 75 

621 

, 6,115 

New England: 



' 







Massachusetts 

3 

82 

13 

69 



2 

17 

40 

Middle Atlantic; 



1, 







New York.. 

IS 

‘ S53 

172 

656 

25 

20.8 

12 

79 

619 

Pennsylvania 

5 

150 

12 

103 

35 

10.4 

3 

24 

67 

East Noeth Central: 










Ohio 

10 

624 

146 

478 


23 4 

7 

51 

402 

Dlinois 

9 

916 

1 136 

776 

4 

14.9 

8 

73 

513 

Michigan 

15 

643 1 

91 

520 

32 

14.9 

11 

80 

612 

Wisconsin..- 

5 

476 

' 21 

455 


4.4 

5 

47 

545 

Wist North Central: 










Minnesota 

1 

150 


150 



1 

13 

120 

Iowa 

3 

179 

■ 3G 

143 


20.1 

3 

27 

223 

^ath Dakota 

3 

146 

1 ^ 

143 


2.1 

3 

24 

196 

South Atlantic: 










Maryland 

8 

762 

:1 50 

352 

350 

i 12.4 

6 

65 

816 

West Virginia 

2 

85 

1 2 

83 



2 

13 

102 

North Carolina 

3 

79 


18 

ei 

i 

1 

10 

55 

South Carolina 

1 

25 



25 


1 

8 

65 

Georgia 

4 

383 

20 



5.2 

4 

42 

398 

East Sotjth Central: 










Tennessee... 

1 

7 



7 


1 

7 

60 

Alabama ! 

1 

52 

4 

48 



1 

6 

30 

West South Central; 










Arkansas 

1 

56 

! 3 

53 






Oklahoma 

1 

87 

' 3 

84 



1 

13 

87 

Texas 

1 

i 45 

7 

38 



1 

8 

100 

Mountain: 










Montana 

1 

26 

4 

22 



1 

4 

35 

Pacihc: 










Oregon 

1 

17 


17 






Caiifomia 

1 

500 

25 

475 


5.0 

i 

4 

30 


iBftsed on memberstiip with age classification reported; not shown where base is less than 100. 
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CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES, 1936 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

International Pentecostal Assemblies is the successor to the Association of 
Pentecostal Assemblies, founded ^larch 14, 1921, by Elizabeth A. Sexton, Hattie 
Al. Barth, and Paul T. Barth, and the Xational and International Pentecostal 
Missionary Hnion founded in 1914 by Dr. Philip Wlttich. 

The purpose of this body is fellowship, cooperation, protection, recognition, and 
the furtherance of the Gospel. 

The doctrine of this body is briefly stated: We believe the Bible is the Word of 
God, verbally inspired, and inerrable in the original writings; in the Holy Trinity; 
that through the fail we aU became **dead in trespasses and sins,” through Christ 
we are *^made alive,” **born again,” and justified by faith through the atonement; 
that sanctification is a work of grace subsequent to* justification; there is for every 
believer, w'hose heart has been cleansed, an enduement of ‘‘power from on high,*’ 
the Pentecostal baptism with the Holy Spirit, accompanied with speaking in other 
tongues as the Spirit gives utterance; that if w’e abide in Him, it is possible to have 
the “signs” that are promised to believers; it is our blessed privilege to “lay hands 
on the sick” and to anoint them with oil in the name of the Lord, and the “prayer 
of faith shall save the sick”; in the premillennial return of our Lord, the rapture 
of the prepared and waiting saints, the great tribulation, the reign on earth for 
1,000 years; in the resurrection of the crucified body of our Lord and the bodily 
resurrection of the just before the thousand years and of the unjust after the thou- 
sand years; in the everlasting blessedness and reward of the righteous and the 
everlasting punishment of the wicked; that there is a personal devil, Satan, who 
accomplished the fall of man, and vrho is now the tempter of all mankind; in the 
observance of Sunday, as the Lord’s rest day under the new covenant; and in the 
ordinances of the Lord’s Supper and baptism by immersion. The observance of 
foot washing is left optional with each assembly or believer. While we believe 
that government is ordained of God, and that God’s children should be “subject 
unto the higher powers,” according to Rom. 13: 1-7, yet, as the Word of God 
admonishes us to “Follow peace with all men,” to “Love our enemies,” to “Resist 
not evil,” we believe war to be at variance with the principles of the Gospel, and 
that God’s children should not take up arms against their fellowmen. Matt. 
5: 39-48; Heb. 12: 14. 

The Official Board has general supervision over the church and directs the 
activities of divisional, State, and local representatives. The financial plan of 
tithing is practiced. Extensive foreign missionary work is carried on by this 
body. The young people of the church are organized into local and district 
societies. The Bridegroom’s IMessenger is the official organ of the International 
Pentecostal Assemblies, 


I This statement was prepared from informatioa famished by Mrs. Bessie M. Pottinger, treasoren Inter- 
national Pentecostal Assemblies, Allentown, Pa. 
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STAITSTICS 

Summary for tlie tJnited States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Pentecostal Assemblies of the World for the 
year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these 
figures between urban and rural territory. These statistics were compiled from 
schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual 
churches and the data relate to these churches only. 

The membership of this denomination includes'^ persons who are enrolled in 
the local churches upon e\idence of faith and regeneration and the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


Total 


Clmrclies (local organizations), number 

Members, number 

Average membersiiip per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males i>er 100 females 

Membersiiip by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age noc reported 

Percent under 13 years * 

Church edifices, number 

Value — ^number reporting 

Amount reported.. 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 

Average value i)er church 

Debt — number reporting 

Amount rei^rted 

Number reporting **no debt” 

Parsonages, number 

Value — ^number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 

AU other current expenses, induding in- 
terest 

Lrocal relief and chmrity. Red Cross, etc- 

Home missions 

Foreign missions - 

To general headquarters for distribution. 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars.. 

Weekday rdigious schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and tubers 

Scholars 


I In urban 
^ territory 


In rural 
territory 


PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 


Urban Rural 


87 , 

75 

12 



5,713 [ 

5,306 

407 

92.9 

7.1 

66 ' 

71 

34 



1,901 

1,729 

172 

91.0 

9.0 

3, 537 

3, 302 

235 

93.4 

6.6 

275 

275 


100.0 


53.7 

62.4 

73.2 



530 

486 

44 

91.7 

8.3 

3,357 

3,053 

304 

90.9 

9.1 

1,826 

1,767 

59 

96.8 

3.2 

13 6 

13.7 

12.6 



47 

40 

7 



43 

38 

5 



$287,670 

$281,390 

$6,280 

97.8 

2,2 

$258,410 

$252, 130 

$6,280 

97.6 

2.4 

$29,260 

$29,260 


100.0 


$6' 600 

$7,405 

$1,2^ 



29 

28 

1 



$53,540 

$52,040 

$1,500 

97.2 

2.8 

8 

4 

4 



16 

16 




11 

11 




$:^404 

$26,404 


100.0 


84 

72 

12 



$77,149 

$74,209 

$2,940 

96.2 

3.8 

$29,627 

$28,069 

$1,558 

94.7 

5.3 

$5,868 

$5,862 

$6 

99.9 

.1 

$4,393 

$4, 169 

$234 

94.7 

5.3 

$10,050 

$9,992 

$58 

99.4 

-6 

$16,924 

$16,405 

$519 

96.9 

3.1 

$1, 942 

$1 , 789 

$153 

92.1 

7.9 

$1, 215 

$1, 144 

$71 

94.2 

5.8 

$2,389 

$2,244 

$145 

93.9 

6.1 

$1,320 

$1, 149 

$171 

87.0 

13-0 

$3,421 

$3,396 

$25 

99.3 

.7 

^18 

$1, 031 

$^5 



80 

71 

9 



716 

649 

67 

90.6 

9.4 

3,877 

3,555 

322 

91.7 

8.3 

1 

1 




4 

4 




10 

10 




9 

8 

1 



25 

23 

2 



319 

294 

25 

92.2 

7.8 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100, * Based on membership with age dassification reported. 
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Comparative data, 1936 and 1926. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for 
comparison, a summary of the available statistics of the Pentecostal Assemblies 
of the World for the census years 1936 and 1926. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1936 and 1926 


ITEM 


1936 : 1926 


1936 1926 


Ghnrcliea! (IcwaJ organizations), 

namber 

Increase ^ over preceding 
oensns: 

Namber 

Percent 

Mcmbm, number 

Increase* over preceding 
census. 

Number — 

Percent 

Averse membar^ip per 
cimi^ 

Chnrcli edificas, nmnbar 

ValDe—number reporting.- 

Amount reported 

Average value per 

churcb-,. 

Debt—nnmber reporting.. 
Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting— 
Amount reported. 


j i Expenditures : 

87 I 126 Churches reporting, num- 

I ' ' her 

Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improve- 
ments 

Payment on church 
debt, excluding in- 
terest 

All other current ex- 
I>enses, including in- 
terest 

Local relief and charity, 

Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions- 

To general headquarters 

for distribution 

All other purposes 

Not classified 

Average expenditure per 
church-. 



Sunday schools; 

Churches reporting, num- 
ber 

OflBcers and teachers 

Scholars 


84 

$77 , 149 
$29, 627 
$5,868 

$4,393 


$1,320 
$3, 421 


114 
$157, 785 


|)$133,452 


$10,050 


$16,924 

$1,942 
$1, 215 



$22,832 

$1,501 

$1,3S4 


99 

600 

4,550 


* A minus sign <— ) denotes decrease. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Pentecostal 
Assemblies of the World by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the 
number and membership of the churches classified according to their location in 
urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday 
schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the 
churches for the census years 1936 and 1926, together with the membership for 
1936 classified as “under 13 years of age” and “13 years of age and over.” Table 
5 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church 
edifices for 1936. Table 6 pr^ente, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing 
separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to 
avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, separate pres- 
entation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more churches 
reported value and expenditures. 
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Table 3- — X ember and Membership of Cherches in Urban and Reral 
Territory, Membership by Sen, and Senday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OP 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY 

k:hools 

Total 

Urban 

sS 

B 

"o 

Urban 


5 

0 

*5 

S 

e» 

Hex not re- 
ported 

2^ 

s| 

ttc S 

•ia 


Is 

0 

m 

X 

tTnited States 

87 ^ 

75 

12 

5, 713 

5,m 

407 

i,eoi 

3,587 

275 

53 7 

80 

716 

3 . 877 

New England: 














Massachusetts 

1 

1 


33 

33 


13 

20 



1 

10 

30 

Connecticut 

3 

3 


100 

100 


30 

70 



3 

27 

72 

Middle Atlantic: 














New York 

2 

2 


160 

. 160 


56 

104 



53 8 

2 

14 

73 

New Jersey 

8 

7 

i 

370 

' 330 

40 

117 

253 



46 2 

8 

69 

304 

Pennsylvania 

7 

6 

1 

205 

; 195 

10 

57 

148 

— 

38.5 

6 

42 

107 

East North Central* 





i 









Ohio 

16 

15 

1 

956 

1 928 

28 

312 

644 



48.4 

16 

150 

977 

Indiana. 

11 

11 


1, 621 

1,621 


634 

987 



64.2 

10 

112 

717 

lilinois 

7 

5 

2 

279 

: 210 

69 

96 

183 



52.5 

7 

60 

299 

Michigan 

5 

5 



234 

, 234 



92 

142 


64.8 

5 

43 

293 

Wisconsin 

1 

1 


70 

! 70 


33 

37 



1 

8 

75 

West North Central: 



i 











Minnesota. 

2 

2 


100 

! 100 


i 40 

60 ' 



1 

■ 7 

25 

Iowa 

3 

1 

;”’2* 

138 

i 43 

95 

52 

86 



2 

i 17 

65 

Missouri 

3 

2 

1 

225 

! 190 

35 

58 

167 



317 

3 

1 24 

122 

Kansas 

3 

2 

1 

324 

289 

35 

i 146 

178 

— 

82 0 

3 

24 

87 

South Atlantic: 














Maryland . _ __ 

2 

2 


14 

14 


6 

8 i 



2 

13 

27 

West Virginia 

2 


" 2 ’ 

70 


*75' 

20 

50 



1 

6 

65 

East South Central: 














Kentucky 

4 

4 


263 

263 

.... 

49 

214 ! 

— 

22.9 

3 

24 

129 

West South Central: 














Texas 

2 

1 

1 

138 

113 

25 

34 

104 

— 

32.7 

2 

22 

143 

Pacific: 














Washington 

1 

1 

! 

23 

23 



10 

13 




1 

5 

22 

Oftlifomift 

4 

4 


390 

390 


46 

69 

275 


3 

39 

245 
















I Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 4. — XrsiBEE and Membership op Churches, 1930 and 1926, and Mem- 

BEKSHIP BY a4gE IX 1936, BY STATES 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936 or 1926] 



1 Based on mimibership with age classification reported; not shown where base is less than 100. 
* Include: Massachusetts, 1; Wisconsin, 1; Minnesota, 2; and Washington, 1. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to Stat^ having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ’ 
AND STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

j 

Num- j 
her of i 
church 
.edifices , 

i 

1 

J value of church 
j EDIFICES ; 

1 DEBT ON CHURCH 

1 EDincis 

VALUE OF 
' PARSONAGES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

ChUTChl^ 

I reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

, Amount 

United States 

87 

47 

43 

S287,670 

29 

853,540 

' 11 

826,404 

Middle Atlantic: i 


! 




i i 


1 

New Jersey 

8 

3 1 

3 i 

15,660 

2 

5,800 j 



East North Central: 


i 




1 

i 

Ohio 

16 : 

12 1 

11 

63,280 1 

10 

13,031 

4 ! 

11.104 

Indiana. 

11 

8 

S 

87,170 : 

6 1 

18,819 1 

t 1 1 

i 

Illmois__ 

7 

3 

3 

6,200 ' 

1 

240 ' 



Michigan 

5 

4 

4 

14,500 

4 

6,180 

1 1 

; 

Pacific: 









California. , 

4 

3 

3 

29,600 

1 

400 



Other States 

36 

14 

»11 

71,260 

6 

9,070 

5 

15,300 


1 Amount included in figures for “Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual church. 
* Includes 2 churches in each of the foHowmg States— Kansas, Maryland, and Kentucky; and 1 in each of 
the following— Pennsylvania, Iowa, Missouri, West Virginia, and Texas. 


Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


GEOGRAPHIC 

DIVISION 

AND STATE 

Total number of churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Ohurchee reporting 

Total amount 

Pastors’ salaries 

All Other salaries 

Repairs and im- 
provements 

Payment on church 
debt, excluding 
interest 

Other current ex- 
penses, including 
inter^t 

Local relief and 
charity 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general head- 
(juarters 

All other purposes 

United States.. 

87 

«! 

877,149 

829,627 

85,368 

$4,^93 

810,050 

816,924 

$1,942 

$1,215 

82,389 

$1,320 

$3,421 

New England: j 


1 












Connecticut __ 

3 

3 

2,111 

887 

384 

48 


571 

39 

20 

36 

57 

69 

Mid. Atlantic: 














New Jersey.— 

8 

8 

3,743 

1,418 


422 

652 

856 

69 

34 

47 

90 

155 

Pennsylvania. 

7 

6 

3,937 

1,238 


2S 

420 

1,309 

25 

126 

121 

196 

479 

E. N. Central: 














Ohio 

16 

15 

19,755 

7,092 

1,429 

995- 

2,749 

4,322 

516 

342 

363 

77 

1,870 

Indiana.. 

11 

11 

15,419 

3,839 

3,094 

1,281 

1,626 

3,409 

767 

307 

1,030 

64 

2 

Illinois 

7 

7 

a 946 

1,310 

72 

125 


831 

25 

113 

153 

162 

155 

"N/fiAhigaTi 

5 

5 

6;073 

3,015 

69 

314 

1,242 

1,197 


18 

144 

74 


W. N. Central: 










Towa 

3 

3 

1,399 

716 


325 

121 

210 

10 


16 

2 


TV/fissninri 

3 

3 

5^049 

2,251 

250 

100 

410 

1,522 

200 

116 


180 

20 

TTanf^aii 

3 

3 

lil55 

'600 

6 

125 

72 

164 

105 

14 

70 

9 


E. S. Central: 













Kentucky 

4 

3 

3,021 

1,644 

96 

320 

360 

398 

10 


113 

90 


Pachtc: 














nalifATTiift 

4 

4 

4^449 

1,452 

360 

70 

1,860 

299 

2 


156 

151 

99 

Other States.. 

13 

113 

8,092 

4,166 

108 

243 

548 

1,846 

174 

126 

141 

169 

672 


1 Includes 2 churches in each of the following States— New York, Minnesota, Maryland, West Virginia, 
and Texas; and 1 in each of the foUowing— Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and Washington. 
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HISTORY. DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL fflSTORY 

The denomination known as the Pentecostal Assemblies of the II OTld traces 
its origin to the great revival that began at Jerusalem on the Day of Pentecost, 
A. D. 33, and has manifested itself in different countries and at various times 
since that date, especially in Great Britain, Canada, and the United btates. 

In our country a penteeostal revival appeared about the year 1901 in Kansas 
and mo%'ed southward to Texas, where it was known locally only, but finally 
reached Los Angeles, Calif., in 1906; from thence the influence of this inovement 
spread widely, with new promise of a second coming of Christ, bo great was the 
awakening that in a few years in nearly every town of any size there wit- 

nesses to this Pentecostal outpouring, and soon there began to appear, in di^rent 
localities, places of worship wherein the gifts of the Spirit were manifested, ihese 
churches designated themselves by such names as The Apostolic Faith Assembly, 
Full Gospel Assembly or Mission, Assembly of God, etc., their common aim being 
to “earnestly contend for the faith which was once delivered^ to the saints in the 
davs of the apostles, taking the Bible as their creed, discipline, and charter. 

A number of these churches later incorporated under the name of Pentecostal 
Assemblies of the World. 


DOCTRINE 

This denomination stresses belief in the inspiration of the Scriptures, as the 
only suflScient rule of faith and practice, and does not emphasize systematic 
theology. Membership in the church is obtained only by genuine repentance, 
wrater bantism in Jesus^ name, and the baptism of the Holy Ghost as evidenced 
by speaking in other tongues as the Spirit gives utterance. They believe in 
divine healing for the body, the personal premiUennial return of Christ, entire 
sanctification, and final revrards for the righteous and judgment for those whose 
names are not written in the Book of Life. The gospel work should be supported 
by tithes and freewill offerings only;^ they should have no connection with labor 
unions or secret societies, since this is forbidden in the Bible. Although support 
and obedience to the law are inculcated, they hold that the Sixth Commandment 
forbids war and the bearing of arms. 

The ordinances of the church are baptism, the Lord's Supper, and the washing 
of the feet of the saints. 


ORGANIZATION 

In organization this denomination resembles somewhat that of the Methodists. 
The highest deliberative body is the General Assembly, which meets annually. 
Its officers are a presiding bishop, secretary, assistant secretary, treasurer, and 
secretary-treasurer of foreign missions, a committee of 3 on evangelism, and a 
board of 24 district elders. The executive board is composed of the board of 
bishops, elected by a majority vote of the ministerial members of the assembly. 

The local assembly is piesided over by the district elder of that jurisdiction, 
and any question in dispute may be appealed by this body to the General Assem- 
bly. The local churches have pastors, elders, and deacons. 

WORK 

The actxviti^ of the church include work among all nations, in an effort to 
awaken all believers to the knowledge of the imminence of the Lord's coming 
and the necessity of preparation for the event. To further this spread of the 
apostolic gospel, missionaries have been stationed in many foreign fields. 


1 This statement, which is the same as that published in vol. 11 of the Report on Religious Bodies, 1926, 
has been ai>proved in its present form by Rev. R. R. Tobin, secretary, Pentecostal Assemblies of the World, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 



PENTECOSTAL CHURCH OF GOD OF AMERICA, INC, 


STATISTICS 

Summary for tiie United States, with, nrban-rnrai classification.*— A general 
summary of the statistics for the Pentecostal Church of God of America, Inc., for 
the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these 
figures between urban and rural territory. These statistics were compiled from 
schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual 
churches and the data relate to these churches only. 

The membership of this denomination consists of those persons who ha%'e been 
received into the local churches upon profession of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
and baptism by immersion. 

This body was not reported prior to 1936, hence no comparative data are 
available. 


Table 1. — Summary op Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Total 


Clmrclies Gocal organizations), number. 


81 


Members, number 

Average membersbip per chureb 
Membership by sex: 

Male - 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years * 


4,296 

53 

1,670 

2,422 

204 

69.0 


622 

3,226 

448 

16.2 


Oburch edifices, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 

Average value per church 

Debt — number reporting— 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt" 


43 

41 

$67,520 

$61,480 

$6,040 

$1,647 

17 

$10,664 

19 


Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting. 
Amount reported 


13 

10 

$7,475 


Expendittires: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors* salaries - 

All other salaries — 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding 

interest 

All other current expenses, including 

interest- 

l/ocal relief and charity, Red Cross, etc . 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution.. 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

OjOacers and teachers 

Scholars 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars - 


69 

$47,535 

$23,071 

$806 

$2,763 

$3,285 


$8, 960 
$1, 013 
$366 
$2,841 
$679 
$3,763 


70 

516 

4,793 

1 

3 

16 


Weekday religious schools: 

Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


1 

4 

20 


1 urban 
rritory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

48 

33 



3, 197 

1,099 

74.4 

25.6 

67 

33 



1, 301 

369 

77.9 

22.1 

1,844 

578 

76 1 

1 23.9 

52 

152 

25.5 

1 74.5 

70.6 

63.8 ! 



506 

116 

81.4 

18.6 

2,415 

811 

74.9 

[ 25.1 

276 

172 

61.6 

1 38.4 

17.3 

12.5 



23 

20 



21 

20 



$51,665 

$15,855 

76.5 

23.5 

$47,465 

$14, 015 

77.2 

22.8 

$4,200 

$1,840 

69.5 

30.5 

$2,460 

$793 



12 

5 



$8,689 

$1, 975 

81.5 

18.5 

8 

11 



7 

6 



6 

4 



$6,200 

$1, 275 

82.9 

17.1 

43 

26 

j 


$36, 492 

$11, 043 

76.8 

23.2 

$17, 112 

$5,959 

74.2 

25.8 

$601 

$204 

74.7 

25.3 

$2,480 

$283 

89.8 

10.2 

$2, 813 

$472 

85.6 

14.4 

$7,446 

$1, 515 

83.1 

16.9 

$891 

$122 

88.0 

12.0 

$277 

$78 

78.0 

22.0 

$1,805 

$1, 036 

63.5 

36.5 

$189 

$490 

27.8 

72.2 

$2,879 

$884 

76.5 

23.5 

$849 

$425 



43 

27 



342 

174 

66 3 

33.7 

3, 392 

1,401 

70.8 

29.2 

1 




3 




16 




1 




4 




20 









^ Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


* Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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State tables. — Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 present the statistics for 1936 for the 
Pentecostal Church of God of America, Inc., by States. Table 2 gives for each 
State the number and membership of the churches classified according to their 
location in urban or rural territory, and the membership classified by sex. ^ Table 
3 gives the number and membership of the churches, membership classified as 
“under 13 yeara of age’^ and “13 j-ears of age and over,” and data for Sunday 
schools. Table 4 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount of 
debt on church edifices. Table 5 presents the church expenditures, showing 
separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc- In order to avoid 
disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation 
in tables 4 and 5 is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported 
value and expenditures. 


Table 2. — Xtcthbee and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, and Membership by Sex, by States, 1936 


i 


GEOGEAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 


1 

I 


TJuited States 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

Pennsylvania.. 

East North Central: 
Ohio - 

TndiflTia 

Illinois 

Michigan 

West North Central; 

Iowa 

Missonri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South Atlantic: 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

East South Central: 

Alabama — 

Mississippi 

West South Central: 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Pacific: 

Or^on 

Califomia 


number of churches I NUMBER OF MEMBERS ' MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

1 ' 


Total 

i 

} 

1 Urban 

Rural 

Total 

. 

1 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

1 

Fe- 

male 

Sex 
not re- 
ported 

Males 
per 100 
fe- 
males I 

81 

48 

38 

4,29« 

8,197 

1,099 

1,670 

2,422 

204 

69.0 

1 

1 


70 

70 


30 

40 



1 


1 

28 


28 

14 

14 



2 


2 

100 


100 

12 

23 

65 


1 

1 


16 

16 


5 

11 



6 

6 


270 

270 


104 

166 


62.7 

6 

6 


322 

322 


116 

154 

52 

75.3 

2 

2 


36 

36 


12 

24 



6 

5 

1 

476 

445 

31 

217 

259 


83.8 

2 

2 


28 

28 


11 

17 



3 

2 

1 

142 

132 

10 

57 

85 



1 

1 


126 

126 


43 

83 



2 

1 

1 

62 

49 

13 

23 

39 



2 


2 

27 


27 

9 

18 



1 


1 

36 


36 



36 


5 

2 

3 

146 

86 

60 

'“'ir 

54 

51 


2 

1 

1 

180 

125 

55 

65 

115 


56.5 

8 

4 

4 

532 

422 

110 

204 

328 


62.2 

11 

5 

6 

468 

210 

258 

196 

272 


72.1 

1 

1 


40 

40 


7 

33 



4 

2 

2 

155 

91 

64 

69 ! 

86 



14 

6 

8 

1,036 

729 

307 

435 

601 


72.4 


I Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 3. — Number axd Membership of Churches, Membership by Age, 
AXD SuxBAY Schools, by States, 1936 


MEMBESSHIP BY AGE j SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


GEOGEAPHIC DIVISION 

AND STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num- 
ber of 
j mem- 
' bers , 

Under 
i 13 

I years j 

13 ‘ 

years 
and 
over 1 

Age i 
not re- ; 
ported 1 

Per- 
cent 
under , 
131 

Churches 

reporting 

1 

Officers 

and 

teach- 

ers 

Schol- 

ars 

United States. 

81 

4,296 

622 ’ 

8,226 i 

448 

16.2 

70 

516 

4,793 

Middle Atlantic: 










New York. 

1 

70 

10 

60 



1 

7 

80 

Pennsylvania 

1 

28 


28 



1 

1 i2 

60 

East Noeth Central: 










Ohio.-- 

2 

100 



100 


1 

1 7 

37 

Indiana 

1 

16 


--- 

! 16 



1 

' 6 

24 

Illinois 

6 

270 

53 

217 


19.6 

5 

41 

295 

Michigan 

6 

322 

46 

1 224 

i 52 

17.0 

6 

1 37 

345 

West North Central: 










Iowa 

2 

36 

11 

' 25 



2 

12 

41 

Missouri 

6 

476 

109 

367 


22.9 

6 

46 

400 

Nphra<;kfl 

2 

28 


I 3 

25 





Uansas 

3 

142 

8 

134 


5.6 

2 

14 

154 

South Atlantic: 





Virginia 

1 

126 



126 


1 

9 

238 

West Virginia.-- 

2 

62 


62 



1 

7 

38 

Xnrtb Carnl fna 

2 

27 


27 



2 

13 

90 

East South Central: 










Alabama . 

1 

36 


36 






Mississippi 

5 

146 

5 

90 

51 


4 


198 

West South Central: 










Arkansas 

2 

180 


180 



2 

17 

290 

Oklahoma 

8 

532 

83 ! 

396 

63 

17.3 

8 

77 

669 

TftTf^S 

11 

468 

88 i 

380 


18.8 

10 

S3 

421 

Mountain: 










Montana 

1 

40 


40 



1 

5 

60 

Pacific: 










Orftgnn 

4 

155 

13 

101 

41 

11.4 

4 

22 

112 

California _ 

14 

1,036 

196 

840 


18.9 

12 

109 , 

1,241 











I Based on membership with age classification reported; not shown where base is less than 100. 
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Table 4. — Value of Chueches an'd Pabsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt bt States, 1936 

fSeparate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


United States.. 


East Xoeth Central: 
IHinois - 


West North Central: 
Missouri 


West South Central: 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


Pacitic: 

California. 


Other States.. 


Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Nura- ' 
her of 
church 
edifices. 

EDIFICES 

EDIFICES ! 

SON.4 

GES 

Churches 

reporting 

.Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Churches 
Amount , j-gporting 

Amount 

81 

43 

41 

$67. 520 

17 

$10,664 1 

10 

87,475 


3 ! 

3 

3,100 

2 

375 



6 

5|' 

5 

7,050 

2 

740 ! 

i 

1 

(0 

S 

i 

5 ' 

i 

5 

5,800 

1 

1,400 i 

4 

2,575 

11 ! 

3 

3 1 

1, 550 

1 

300 

i i 



14 1 

12 1: 


29,810 

5 

1 1 

6,175 ! 

3 

1,500 

36 1 

15 j 

* 14 ; 

20,210 

1 “ 

1,674 

2 

3,400 


* Amount included in figures for “Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual 

^^i^dudes 2 churches in each of the following States— Ohio, Michigan, North Carolina, and Arkansas; 
and 1 in each of the following— Pennsylvania, Kansas, West Virginia, Mississippi, Montana, and Oregon. 


Table 5. — Chuech Expbnditukes by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


expenditures 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total number of church 

Churches reporting 

To tal amount 

Pastors* salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, 
excluding interest 

Other current expenses, 
including interest 

Local relief and charily 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters 

All other purposes 

United States 

81 

69 

$47,635 

$23, 071 

$806 

$2,763 

$3,286 

$8, 960 

$1, 013 

S355 

$2,841 

$679 

$3, 763 

East North Central: 1 
Elinois 

6 

6 

2,540 

1, 177 

75 

67 

60 

660 

88 


203 

75 

135 

Michigan 

6 

3 

2,151 

1, 036 


100 


760 

50 

40 

75 


100 

West North Central: 










Miasnnri . 

6 

6 

6,926 

3,065 

925 

60 

160 

230 

2,419 

348 


54 

307 

21 

610 

Kansas 

3 

3 

^674 

75 

621 

300 

100 

75 

215 


15 

West South Central: i 














Oklahoma 

8 

7 

6,980 

3, 070 

344 

500 

573 

829 

100 

15 

172 

4 

1,373 

Texas 

11 

10 

3,320 

2,216 

— 

353 

334 

166 

12 

58 

44 

31 

107 

Pacipic: 














Oregon- 

4 

4 

810 

245 

6 

60 


299 


10 

28 

3 

159 

California 

14 

14 

15,532 

9,425 

101 

614 

566 

1, 717 

560 

88 

1,016 

187 

1,228 

Other States.-- 

23 

U6 

6,602 

1, 913 

144 

258 

1,222 

1,772 

103 

16 

781 

358 

36 


1 Includes 2 churches in each of the following States— Iowa, North Carolina, Mississippi, and Arkansas; 
and 1 in each of the following— New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Nebraska, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Montana. 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

HISTORY 

The denomination known as the Pentecostal Church of God of America, Incor- 
porated, is not so very old as an organization but in beliefs and principles it dates 
back to the early days of Pentecost of the twentieth century, when a great Pente- 
costal revival began about the year 1901. Shortly after this first great Pente- 
costal outpouring the message of pentecost was spread over the country. Groups 
Qf people were forming churches and calls of help were being made, and it became 
evident that some general supervision of the work was necessary. 

Several organizations were formed, the Pentecostal Church of God being among 
the first, but it was not until 1936 that the Pentecostal Church of God was incor- 
porated in the State of Missouri. 


DOCTRINE 

This denomination believes that the Bible is the inspired Word of God, the 
product of holy men of old who spoke and wrote as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit, and accepts the New Testament as its guide in matters pertaining to con- 
duct and doctrine. It believes that there is one God, and He is manifested in 
three personalities — the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, being coequal. 
Salvation is the gift of God to man, separate from works and the law, and is made 
operative by grace through faith in Jesus Christ. The new birth is necessary to 
all men. 

God, through the Holy Spirit, definitely calls such as He desires to serve as 
ministers and specifically endues the one called with talents and gifts for that office. 
This church does not emphasize systematic theology. 

Water baptism is by immersion in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. The baptism of the Holy Spirit is a gift from God as prom- 
ised through the Lord Jesus Christ to all believers in this dispensation; it is 
received subsequent to the new birth and is accompanied with the speaking in 
other tongues as the Holy Spirit gives utterance, as the initial sign and evidence. 

Healing is for the physical ills of the human body and is wrought by the power 
of God through the prayer of faith and the laying on of hands and is provided 
for in the atonement of Christ. 

This denomination believes in the resurrection of the just and the premillen- 
nial return of Christ. The one who physically dies in sin is hopelessly and eter- 
nally lost. 

They believe that the Government is ordained of God and are thankful for the 
protection and the freedom to worship God, but as the Bible says, *‘Thou shalt 
not kiU,^’ they will be glad to be of service to the Government in any way con- 
sistent with noncombative service. 

ORGANIZATION 

The denomination has a representative and congregational form of govern- 
ment. Its officers are a moderator, a general secretary-treasurer, a missionary 
secretary-treasurer, general field presbyters, and district superintendents. The 
General Convention meets biennially. Each local church has its pastor and local 
officers, 

WORK 

The work of this denomination is to preach and further the cause of the king- 
dom of God in the United States of America and in foreign lands, to promote 
and maintain churches and missions, to ordain and license ministers to preach 
the gospel and to provide credentials for same, and to promote freedom of wor- 
ship and liberty of expression within the limits of its own statements of faith and 
doctrine among its own churches, ministers, and members. 

iThis statement was fnmidi^ed by A. D. Hunter, general secretary-treasurer, Pentecostal Church of 
God of America, Inc., Fort Worth, Tex. 



PENTECOSTAL ilRE-BAPTI2ED HOLINESS CHUECH 


STATISTICS 

Summary for tiie TTmted States, with Ttrban-riiral classification — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Pentecostal Fire-Baptized Holiness Church 
for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these 
figures between urban and rural territory. No parsonages were reported by this 
body. These statistics were compiled from schedules sent directly to the Bureau 
by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the data relate to these 
churches only. 

The membership of this denomination consists of persons who are regenerated 
and give evidence that they are pressing on to a complete cleansing of the heart 
and soul from all remaining sins, and to the baptism of the Holy Ghost. Water 
baptism is administered in the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

This body was not reported prior to 1936, hence no comparative data are 
available- 


Table 1. — Sttmmaey op Statistics foe Chxjeches in Urban and Rijeal 

Tekritoet, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In mral 
territory 

PEECENT Oy 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

rfrvryal f>T^nTwitTnT>R)j, nnmhfir 

55 

18 

37 



Members, number 

1,348 

429 

919 

31.8 

68.2 

■mf^Tniv'rshfp per chUT-eh 

25 

1 24 

25 



Membership by sex: 






Male 

433 

127 

306 

29.3 ; 

70.7 

Female 

905 

302 

603 

33.4 

66.6 

Rpt nfvt reportfud _ _ 

10 


10 



Mftlps‘pfir i m fATTialfis 

47.8 

42.1 

50.7 



Membership by s^e: 






Under 13 years . 

12 

3 

9 



13 years and over 

1, 121 

412 

709 

36.8 

63.2 

Age not reported 

215 

14 

201 

6.5 

93.5 

Percent under 13 years * _ 

1.1 

0.7 

1.3 



Church edifices, number __ 

47 

15 

32 



Value — nurnber rej^orting . _ _ . _ 

42 

15 

27 



Amount reported.. 

$54,975 

$31,000 

$23,975 

56.4 

43.6 

Constructed prior to 1936 i 

$51, 675 

$30,600 

$21, 175 

59.0 

41.0 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 

$3,300 

$500 

$2,800 

15.2 

84.8 

Averse value per church 

$1,309 

$2,067 

$888 



Debt — ^nnmber reporting .. . 

8 

4 

4 



Amount reported 

$3,803 

$3,333 

$470 

87.6 

12.4 

Number reporting debt” _ _ 

18 

6 

13 



ExpenditTires: 






Churches reporting, number 

54 

18 

36 



Amount reported 

$20,546 

$7,193 

$13,353 

35.0 

65.0 

Pastors’ salaries 

$7,330 

$2,219 

$5, 111 

30.3 

69.7 

All other salari^ 

$2,020 

$749 

$1,271 

37.1 

62.9 

Repairs and improvements 

$2,054 

$788 

$1,266 

38.4 

61.6 

Payment on chureh debt, excluding in- 






terest 

$1,190 

$636 

$554 

63.4 

46.6 

All other current expenses, indnding in- 






terest 

$1,695 

$876 

$819 

61.7 

48.3 

IfOcal relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$587 

$407 

$180 

69.3 

30.7 

Home missions 

$759 

$177 

$582 

23.3 

76.7 

Foreign missions 

$2,945 

$256 

$2,689 

8.7 

91.3 

To general headquarters for distribution... 

$520 

$237 

$283 

45.6 

64.4 

All other purposes 

$1,446 

$848 

$598 

58.6 

41.4 

Average expenditure per church 

$380 

$400 

$371 



Sunday schools: 




Churches reporting, number ^ . 

42 

16 

26 



Officers and teachers. 

301 

118 

183 

39.2 

60.8 

Scholars 

2,377 

838 

1,639 

35.3 

64.7 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. * Based on membership with age reported . 
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State tables. — -Tables 2, 3, and 4 present tbe statistics for 1936 for the Pente» 
costal Fire-Baptized Holiness Church by States. Table 2 gives for each State 
the number and membership of the churches classified according to their location 
m urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex and by age, and data for 
Sunday' schools. Table 3 shows the value of church edifices and the amount of 
debt on such property. Table 4 presents the church expenditures, showing 
separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. 


Table 2. — Xumbee axd Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural Ter- 
ritory, Membership BY Sex and Age, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


! 

i 

geographic division 

AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

1 NUMBER OF 

1 MEMBERS 

j MEMBERSHIP 

1 BY SEX 1 

MEMBERSHIP 

BY AGE 1 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

1 

P 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

.2 

'a 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females 

so 

d 

o 

>» 

.2 

5 

p 

13 years and 
over 

Ago not re- 

ported 

Percent under 

13 > 

Churches re- 

porting 

Officers a n <1 

teachers 

Scholars 

United States,. _ 

ssj 

18 

87 

1, S48| 

429 

919 

433 

i 1 

! 905 

10 

47.8 

12 

1, 121 

215 

1.1 

42 

SOI 

2, 377 

South Atlantic: 



i 




1”“! 











North Carolina-- 

17 

4 

13 

388 

89 

299 

, 116 

272 


42.6 

6 

242 

140 

2.4 

13 

79 

701 

South Carolina 

9| 

3 

6 

184 

44 

: 140 

! 611 

1 123 


49.6 

1 

183 


.5 

9 

59 

470 

Georgia 

16: 

7 

9 

: 445, 

196 

249 

153 

1 282 

io 

54.3 

2 

443 

: 

.4 

9 

78 

639 

E- S. Central: 




1 i 














Alabama 

131 

! 

4 

9 

331 [ 

j 100 

231 

103 

1 228 

— 

46.2 

3 

253 

75 

1.2 

11 

85 

567 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported. 


Table 3. — Value of Churches and Amount of Church Debt by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

AND STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Number 

of 

church 

edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH j 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

UnitedStates 

55 

47 

42 

$64, 975 

8 

$3,803 

South Atlantic: 







North Carolina 

17 

15 

12 

14, 100 

4 

2,305 

PSnnfh Cnmlinfl, 

9 

9 

8 

5,600 



Georgia 

16 

12 

11 

25,200 

1 

900 

East South Central: 







Alabama- 

13 

11 

11 

10, 075 

3 

698 


Table 4. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total number of churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches reporting 

Total amount 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improve- 
ments 

Payment on church 
debt, exduding in- 
terest 

Other current ex- 
penses, including 
interest 

Local relief and char- 
ity 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

b 

1 

as 

03 

1" 

1 

o 

All other purposes 

UnitedStates 

55 

54 

$20, 546 

$7,330 

$2, 020 

$2,054 

$1, 190 

$1,695 

$587 

$769 

$2, 945 

n 

81,446 

South Atlantic: 














North Carolina 

17 

17 

6,640 

2,656 

542 

628 

417 

275 

137 

191 

377 

177 

340 

South Carolina 

9 

9 

2, 210 

889 

622 

33 

257 

226 

__ 

16 

83 

46 

140 

Georgia - 

16 

16 

6,088 

1, 950 

334 

809 

396 

604 

309 

333 

407 

237 

709 

East South Central: 














Alabama 

13 

12 

6,608 

1,936 

622 

584 

120 

591 

141 

219 

2,078 

61 

257 
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CEXSUS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES, 19 3 6 

HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 


The Pentecostal Fire-Baptized Holiness Church was organized at Nicholson. 
Ga., August 9, 1918, and was the outgrowth of a dissatisfaction in regard to en- 
forcement of discipline in the Pentecostal Holiness Church. Those who with- 
drew contended that said discipline covered the point in dispute, which was denied. 
During the latter part of the nineteenth century and until 1911 the title was the 
Fire-Baptized Holiness Church. In 1911 at Falcon, N. C., it consolidated with the 
Pentecostal Holiness Church and accepted that name until 1918 w^hen the Fire- 
Baptized Holiness Church was reorganized -with the name Pentecostal added. 
During the period of consolidation there were several ministers and laymen who 
re ^satisfied with same, therefore when the present church was organized it 
opted the old Fire-Baptized discipline principally. On November 21, 1919, at 
ccoa, Ga., the Pentecostal Free-Will Baptist Church consolidated with it, 
jepting the name Pentecostal Fire-Baptized Holiness Church. 

The church at present has four annual conventions. North Carolina, South 
rolina, Georgia, and Alabama. It is not the desire of this church to antagonip 
y orthodox teachings, but to fellowship all saints and would have all saints in 
urn to fellowship it. This church is alive to all questions of public morals, and 
opposed to all forms of sin, inward and outward. The church stands for freedom 
spirit in worship; joyous demonstrations frequently characterize the services, 
3 h as shouting, crying, clapping of hands, etc. It endorses political, civil, and 
igious liberty, and is in sympathy with the Government of the United States 
the preservation of said liberty. Its form of government is congregational, with 

ew exceptions. 

DOCTRINE 

In doctrine this body is Arminian. It relies upon the Bible as a whole as the 
t court of appeal. It emphasizes sanctification as a second work of grace, 
Dsequent to regeneration; also the baptism of the Holy Ghost, evidenced by 
making in other tongues, subsequent to sanctification. It emphasizes the ob- 
wance of the first day of the week as the Christian Sabbath, and its members 
j forbidden to buy, or sell, or to engage in any manual labor, or business, for 
lich they receive pecuniary remuneration. It accepts the premillennial teaching 
Qceming the imminent return of our Lord. Two sacraments are recognized, 
,ter baptism and the Lord's Supper; washing of the saints' feet is practiced in 
anection with the Lord's Supper. Condition of membership is regeneration 
d they must give evidence that they are pressing on to a complete cleansing of 
5 heart and the soul from all remaining sin, and to the baptism of the Holy 
lost. Water baptism is administered in the name of the Father, Son, and 
>ly Ghost. 

WORK 

Each State convention has a convention evangelist who is to work in the con- 
ational territory, and endeavor to establish new churches. In this way new 
arches are added, and come under the jurisdiction of the annual convention, 
e church sponsors an orphan home for boys and girls at Toccoa, Ga. 

The missionary work of the church is controlled by the general mission board, 
ich is elected by the general convention. It consists of seven members, includ- 
: its chairman as general superintendent of missions. The missionary work is 
)ported by the church and Sunday schools in general. The work done in the 
erest of missions at home and in foreign lands is constantly increasing. 

The foreign missionary work is limited to one field at present — India. The 
tdquarters in India are at Jasidah Junction, E. I. By., Bihar, United Province, 
e church anticipates extending its work to other fields as soon as possible. 

This statement was famished by A. O- Hood, general secretary, Pentecostal Fire-Baptized Holiness 
[rch, Jefferson, Ga. 




1 Percent not ^own where base is less than 100. 

* Batio not shown where nmnber of femmes less than 100. 
3 Based on membership with &ge das^cation reported. 
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CE2^SIJS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES, 1936 


State tables. — Tables 2, 3, and 4 present the statistics for 1936 for the Calvary 
Pentecostal Church by States. Table 2 gives for each State the number and 
membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or 
rural territory, and membership classified by sex. ^ Table 3 gives the number and 
membership of the churches, the membership classified as “under 13 years of age 
and “13 years of age and over,” and data for Sunday schools. Table 4 presents 
the church expenditures, showing separately current expenses, iniproveinents, 
benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any 
individual church, separate presentation in table 4 is limited to the State of 
Washington, the only State in which three or more churches reported expenditures. 


Table 2. — Nitmbeb and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, and Membership by Sex, by States, 1936 



NDlIBEB, OF CHVaCHES 

number of members 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

1 

Total 1 

1 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Males 
per 100 
fe- 
males 1 

United States — 

16 

9 

7 

1,046 ! 

895 

151 

446 

600 

74.3 

Mototain: 

1 

2 1 

1 

1 

166 1 

150 

16 

74 

92 


PAanc: 

Wajihington ^ 

13 

S 

5 

868 

745 

123 

368 

500 

73.6 

OroiTArs 

1 


1 

12 


12 

4 

8 












1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches, Membership by Age, 
AND Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



Total 

Num- 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE 

SUNDAY SCaaOOLS 

state 

number 

of 

churches 

ber of 
mem- 
bers 

Under 
13 years 

13 years 
and 
over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Percent 

under 

131 

Churches 

reporting 

Officers 

and 

teachers 

Schol- 

ars 

United States 

16 

1,046 

135 

834 

77 

13.9 

15 

137 

1,115 

Idaho 

2 

166 

20 

146 


12.0 ' 

2 

20 

' 210 

Washington—. 

13 

868 

113 

678 

77 

14.3 

12 

111 

885 

OmfTon _ _ 

1 

12 

2 

10 



1 

6 

20 










1 Based on membership with age classification reported; not shown where base is less than 100. 


Table 4. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting! 


1 

STATE 

Total number of churches 

EXFmSTDITURES 

Churches reporting 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, 
excluding interest 

Other current expenses, In- 
cluding interest 

Local relief and charity 

§ 

1 

1 

w 

1 

1 

•i 

1 

To general headquarters 

All other purposes 

United States 

1 16 

16 

$18, S49 

$6,127 

$1,071 

$876 

$2,727 

1 

$4,073] 

1 

$179] 

$494 

$1, 551 

$100 

$1, 152 

Washir^ton 

13 

13 

13,911 

6,123 

921 

875 

451 

3,840 

179 

494 

1,418 

100 

510 

Other 8tatAA . . _ 

3 

13 

4,438 

1,004 

160 


2,276 

233 



133 


642 






1 

" 1 






* Includes: Idaho, 2, and Oregon, 1. 


CALVARY PENTECOSTAL CHURCH 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

HISTORY 

The Calvary Pentecostal Church was formed by a small group of ministers who 
met at Olympia, Wash., in 1931. Most of these ministers had been affiliated with 
other Pentecostal bodies of people, and had "witnessed and experienced the Pente- 
costal revival that began to circle the earth some 35 years ago. This was a revival 
of power such as the early apostolic church had enjoy^. These ministers 
believed there was evidence of a sad departure from the entire dependence on the 
power of God that had brought the Pentecostal revival of recent years. They felt 
deeply conscious of the need of a rene'wed spiritual fellow'ship that would again 
be free from as many ecclesiastical bonds as possible and for a ministry that would 
recognize all of God^s blood-bought ministers and people regardless of sectarian 
lines. 

The original purpose of this meeting was not to organize another church denom- 
ination, but only to form a ministerial fellowship that would be free from the sec- 
tarian spirit that Jesus prayed might never mar His church, a fellowship that would 
continue to depend upon the leadership of the Lord, and the power that He 
promised would be sufficient for His chmch, rather than a return to formal 
religion. 

Developments led to the organization of the Calvary Pentecostal Church. In 
January 1932 it was incorporated. Meetings followed in other States. A number 
of local churches applied for affiliation, other new churches were organized, until 
what was intended to be only a ministerial fellowship became a church body made 
up of numerous local churches. 

In March 1933 a Home and Foreign Missionary Board was formed and incor- 
porated. Missionaries were sent to Brazil and India and mission stations opened 
in these places. 

The Calvary Pentecostal Church continues to closely adhere to its original 
intention to fellowship and recognize all of God's blood-bought ministers and 
people. 

DOCTRINE 

The Calvary Pentecostal Church believes the Bible to be the infallible Word of 
God. The doctrines taught are: That in Adam the entire human race sinned and 
fell; in order to redeem a lost world God gave His only Son, Jesus Christ, and 
that the only way of redemption is through His blood; all who believe and accept 
His blood atonement are saved; the believer should obey the command of 
Jesus to wait for the promised Holy Ghost who was given as the guide and com- 
forter of the church; healing for the body was provided in the atonement; baptism 
in water, by immersion, for adult Christians; infants are not baptized, but are, 
upon request of the parents, dedicated to the Lord; the Lord's Supper is recognized 
as an ordinance of the church and should be regularly observed; belief in the 
second literal, bodily return of the Lord Jesus to caU from the graves the righteous 
dead and to rapture His redeemed church; banishment from God and eternal 
punishment for all who reject God's only way of salvation through His Son. 

ORGANIZATION 

The polity of the Calvary Pentecostal Church is administered by a general 
superintendent and executive presbytery board. The general body meets in 
yearly convention and each minister and regularly appointed delegate present 
has equal voice in all matters coming before the convention. 

The government of local churches is under the control of the minister, elders, 
and deacons who are elected by the adult membership of the local church. 

The ministry of the church is exercised by men and women who have been 
called of God, who accept, approve, and teach the doctrines of the church, and 
who have been approved by the general superintendent and executive presbytery 
board. 

Seminary and Bible school education is recognized as beneficial, but is not 
recognized as the most important requisite. A man or woman who gives evidence 
of the call of God by a Spirit-anointed ministry is accepted as qualified for 
ordination. 

* This statement Vas furnished by E. G. Copley, general superintendent. Calvary Pentecostal Church, 
Bellingham, Wash, 
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CENSUS OF KELIGIOUS BODIES, 1936 

WORK 


The home missionary work of the church is carried on, mainly through the 
Home Missions Board.* It is supported by contributions and offerings from the 
local churches and the ministrj'. All offerings are sent to the home missionary 
superintendent-treasurer and are disbursed on authority of the executive board. 
This board aids weak churches and founds new churches. It assists by grant or 
loan in the erection of church buildings. 

In connection with the home missionary w’ork there is maintained, at Seattle, 
Wash., a large, weH-equipped Faith Home for the aged. 

The foreign missionary work of the church is carried on by the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Board. WeU organized mission stations and missionaries are supported 
in Brazil and India. In the foreign work there are orphanages and hospitals 
where each year many hundreds receive aid and help. 







PILGRIM HOLINESS CHURCH 


STATISTICS 


SuMniary for tlio United States, with urban. -rural classification. — A general 
siimmary of the statistics for the Pilgrim Holiness Church for the year 1936 is 
presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between 
urban and rural territory. These statistics were compiled from schedules sent 
directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the 
data relate to these churches only. ^ ^ - j 

Membera are enrolled by this denomination upon evidence of regeneration and 
belief in the doctrine of entire sanctification. The mode of baptism is left wholly 
to individual option. 


Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 

PEECENT or 
TOTAL 

territory 

Urban 

Rural 

Charchos (local organizations), number 

510 

211 

299 

41.4 

68.6 

Members, number - 

20,124 

12, 125 

7.999 

60.3 

39-7 


39 

57 

27 



Membership by sex: 






Male 

6,945 

4,292 

2, ^53 

6a4 i 

39.6 

Female 

12,546 

7,467 

5,079 

59.5 

40.5 

Sex not repOTted 

633 

466 

167 

73.6 

26.4 


56.4 

56.1 

64.2 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years 

544 

347 

197 

63.8 

36.2 

13 years and over 

17,735 

10,733 

7,002 

60.5 

39.5 

Age not reported— 

1,845 

1,045 

800 

56.6 

43.4 

urdPT IS ypjiTTS 1 

3.0 

3.1 

2.7 




416 

170 

246 

40.9 

59,1 

Value— number reporting - 

396 

161 

235 

40.7 

59.3 

Amount reported 

$1,493,756 

$1, 012,339 

$481,417 

67.8 

32.2 

Constnid»d pric«r to 1936 — 

$1,433,895 

$984,839 

$449,056 

68.7 

31.3 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. _ 

$59,881 

$27,500 

$3^361 

45.9 

54.1 

A 'trprftgp. vftlTTiR per ebrnreh * 

$3,772 

$6,288 

^049 



Debt— number reporting — 

181 

118 

63 

65.2 

34.8 

Amount reported 

$238,353 

$186,651 

$51, 702 

78.3 

21.7 

Number reporting ‘'no debt” 

144 

36 

108 

25.0 

! 75.0 

Parsonages, number - 

186 

89 

97 

47.8 

1 52.2 

Value— number repcarting 

152 

91 

61 

69.9 

40.1 

Amount reported 

$292,725 

$185,425 

$107,300 

63.3 

36.7 

Ezpendituxes: 






Churches reporting, number 

508 

211 

i 297 

41.6 

68.5 

Amount reported 

$604,727 

$883,748 

[ $220,979 

63.6 

! 36.6 

Pastors* salaries — 

$253,841 

$151, 594 

; $10^247 

59.7 

40.3 

All other salaries 

$23,594 

$16,012 

^ $7,982 

66.2 

33.8 

Repairs and improvements 

$36,291 

$21,299 

! $14,992 

68.7 

41.3 

Payment on church debt, excluding Interest- 

$50,366 

$35,158 

$16,a)S 

69.8 

30.2 

All other current expenses, including interest. 

$95,609 

$85,273 

[ $30^336 

68.3 

31.7 

l/ocal relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

$4,848 

$^935 

‘ $1,913 

60.6 

39.5 

Home missions 

$10,773 

$6,241 

$4,532 

57.9 

42.1 

Foreign missions 

$33,144 

$20,983 

L $12,161 

63.3 

36.7 

To general headquartos for distribution 

$28,015 

$19,106 

f $8,909 

68.2 

31.8 

AH other purposes... 

$68,246 

$45,547 

$22,699 

66.7 

33.3 

Averse expenditure per church 

$1, 190 

$1,819 

$744 



Sunday schools : 



Churches reporting, number 

476 

205 

271 

43.1 

, 56.9 

Officers and teachers 

4,718 

^409 

2,309 

6L1 

' 48.9 

Scholars 

48,884 

28,257 

20^627 

57.8 

[ 42.2 


1 Based on membership with ^e classification reported. 





> Peromt not shown whore base is loss than 100, 









CENSUS OF r.EEIGlOUS BODIES 


State tables.— -Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Pilgrim Holiness 
Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1036 the number and mem- 
bership of the churches classified according to their location in ^^ban or rural 
territory, the total membership classified by sex, and Sunday school d^a. Tame 
4 gives for selected States the number and membership 

four census vears 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified 
as “under 13 years of age’’ and “13 years of age and over Table 5 shows the 
value of churches and parsonages, and the amount of debt on church edifices 
for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately 
current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. Separate presentation in 
tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more chimch^^ reported 
value and expenditures, in order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each district of the Pilgrim 
Holiness Church, a summary of the more important statistical data tor iUdb 
shown by States in preceding tables, including number of churches, membership, 
value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 

Table 3. — XuiiBER and Membership op Churches in Urban and Eural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States , 193b 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 


New England: 

Massachosetts-- 
MIDDLE Atlantic: 
New York 


Pennsylvania 

East North Central: 

Ohio - - 

Indiana - 


West North Central: 

Iowa 

Missouri - 

Nebraska 

TTftnsiLS 


South Atlantic: 
Delaware 


North Carolina,. — 
East South Central: 


Tennessee - 
Alabama 


West South Central: 

Arkansas 

Ifomsiana 

Oklahoina 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Idaho — . 

Colorado 

Arizona 

PAcmc: 

Washington ... 

Oregon 

California 


1 NUMBER 

OP 

NUMBER 

3F 

MEMBERSHIP 1 

JY 


SUNDAY 

CHURCHES 

MEMBEBi 

3 


SEX 




SCHOOLS 




1 







2 














e pa 










Us 

o o 

P.'S 


« S3 

to 

hm 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

"S 

§ 

DQ 

II 

2 S 

o 

o 

'o 

U 

m 

510 

211 

299 

20,124 

12,125 

7,999 

6,945 

12,546 

633 

55.4 

476 

4,718 

48,884 

1 

1 


24 

24 



4 

20 



— 

1 

8 

28 

27 

18 

9 

911 

688 

223 

338 

573 


59.0 

27 

232 

1,500 

6 

4 

2 

152 

105 

47 

53 

99 




6 

53 

223 

49 

20 

29 

1,977 

1, 115 

862 

716 

1,261 


56.8 

46 

495 

3,666 

59 

24 

35 

2,950 

2,113 

837 

1,029 

1,752 

169 

68.7 

57 

656 

4,467 

89 

41 

48 

3,670 

2,310 

1,360 

1,251 

2,209 

210 

66.6 

79 

792 

6, 605 

10 

5 

5 

357 

199 

158 

106 

251 


42.2 

10 

105 

670 

39 

22 

17 

1,922 

1,483 

439 

713 

1,208 

1 

59.0 

38 

452 

4,077 

1 


1 

19 


19 

12 

7 



1 

8 

30 

5 

5 


316 

316 


103 

213 


48.‘4 

5 

52 

417 

8 

1 

7 

151 

34 

117 

48 

103 



46.6 

6 

40 

223 

23 

7 

16 

905 

406 

499 

339 

566 

— - 

59.9 

21 

204 

1, 157 

7 

1 

6 

401 

100 

301 

154 

247 


62.3 

7 

88 

803 

19 

4 

15 

681 

181 

500 

241 

425 

"is 

56.7 

18 

168 

1,408 

27 

12 

15 

722 

393 

329 

149 

366 

207 

40.7 

24 

177 

1,393 

16 

4 

12 

599 

222 

377 

173 

426 



|40.6 

15 

131 

1,444 

44 

13 

31 

1,968 

1, 137 

831 

663 

1,305 


‘50.8 

41 

391 

15,099 

33 

10 

23 

831 

322 

509 

222 

578 

31 

38.4 

31 

261 

2,142 

7 

1 

6 

137 

11 

126 

57 

80 

1 


5 

44 

2,171 

1 


1 

19 


19 

10 

9 

t 


1 

a 

50 

1 


1 

32 


32 

15 

17 



1 

8 

75 

1 

'"i 


15 

15 


1 

14 



1 

5 

25 

3 


"~3 

127 


127 

62 

75 

lIII 

i 

3 

32 

240 

2 



4S 

48 


13 

35 



2 

16 

71 

6 

1 

5 

142 

56 

86 

46 

96 



6 

62 

294 

10 

3 

7 

370 

230 

140 

143 

227 



63."0 

9 

72 

439 

1 

1 


68 

68 


33 

35 



1 

11 

134 

3 

1 

2 

61 

35 

16 

23 

28 



3 

21 

101 

2 

1 

1 

38 

25 

13 

17 

21 



L 

2 

15 

83 

10 

8 

2 

521 

489 

32 

1 

221 

300 

— 

73.7 

1 

9 

111 

849 


1 Batio not shown where number of females is 1^ than 100. 
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Table 4, — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 

[Separate presentation is limited to States hsTing 3 or more cimrches in either 19S6, 1626, ISIS, 'or 1&«I] 


XPlfBEB OF CHUECKES, KUMBEE OF MEMBERS 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

1936 

1926 

1 

1 1916 

1 

1906 

j 

i 

1 

i 

1936 i 

i 

1 

I 1926 

1916 

1 

1966 

Un- 
der 13 
years 

13 

years 

1 and 

1 over 

[ ! 

Age ; 
not 1 
re- ' 
port” 1 
ed i 
1 

Per- 
! (»nt 
under 
131 

United States„ 

510 

441 1 

169 

i 

74 

20,124 

15,040 

5,276 

2, 774 

1 544 1 17, 735 ' 

1,845 ! 

8.0 

Middle Atlantic: 













New York 

27 

19 

1 


911 

486 

35 


7 

i 870 

34 

.8 

New Jersey 

6 

3 


1 

152 

! 68 



3 

149 


! 2.0 

Fennsyl vahia. > — 

49 

32 

13 

3 

1,977 

' 907 

385 

164 

62 

1 1,899 

16 

! 3.2 

East North Central: 













Ohio 

59 

56 

21 

8 

2,950 

1,941 

750 

i 412 

28 

2,779 

143 

1.0 

Indiana 

S9 

91 

21 

11 

3,670 

3,653 

! 539 

370 

157 

2,968 

545 

5.0 

Illinois . 

10 

16 



357 

348 



3 

319 

35 

.9 

Michigan 

39 

32 

16 

16 

1,922 

1,265 

1 619 

518 

19 

1,722 

181 

1.1 

West North Central: 













Iowa 

1 



3 

19 



55 


19 



Missouri 

5 

5 



316 

139 



70 

246 


22.2 

Nebraska 

8 

11 



151 

252 



8 j 

132 

11 

5.7 

Kansas 

23 

20 

6 

2 

905 

602 

105 

51 

34 

783 

88 

4.2 

South Atlantic: 













Delaware 

7 

5 

1 

1 

401 

308 

30 

168 

6 

339 

56 

1.7 

Maryland 

19 

14 

11 

10 

681 

455 

440 

406 

3 

633 

45 

.5 

Virginia 

27 

16 

9 


722 

459 

301 


22 

643 

57 

3.3 

West Virginia 

16 

10 

8 

3 

599 

422 

368 

82 

23 

505 

71 

4.4 

North Carolina 

44 

41 

36 

9 

1,968 

1, 570 

1,010 

339 

33 

1,768 

167 

1.8 

East South Central: 













Kentucky 

33 i 

31 

15 

5 

831 

954 

463 

142 

19 

717 

95 

2.6 

Tennessee 

7 




137 




1 

136 


.7 

West South Central: 

i 












Oklahoma 

3 

4 

3 

1 

127 

103 

63 

7 

4 

123 


3.1 

Mountain: 













Idaho 

6 i 

5 

5 


142 

93 

100 


7 

135 


4.9 

Colorado _ 

10 

18 



370 

384 



3 

347 

20 

.9 

Pacific: 













Wa«:bfnpton 

3 




51 




6 

45 



Califomia 

10 

8 



521 

569 



13 

227 

281 

5.4 

Other States 

»9 : 

4 

3 

1 

244 

62 

68 

40 

13 

231 


5.3 


i Based on membership with age classification reported; not shown where base is less than 100. 
a Includes: Massachusetts, l; Alabama, 1; Arkansas, 1; Louisiana, 1; Texas, 2; Oregon, 2; and Arizona, l. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifice'll 


GEOGBIPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

1 

Total number of 
churches 

n 

o 

^ 1 
s • 

j 

Value of church 

j EDIFICES 

1 DEBT ON 

1 CHURCH 

EDIFICES 

VALUE OF 
PARSONAGES 

Number of ch 
flees 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

United States ^ 

MO 

416 

S96 

81,493,756 

ISl 

8238,353 

152 

$292, 726 

Middle Atlantic: 









New York 

27 

24 

23 

123,800 

16 

27,435 

9 

33,500 

New Jersey - 

6 

3 

3 

15,400 

3 

7,566 

1 

0) 

Pennsyivania — 

49 

3S 

36 

137,200 

18 

26,070 

16 

42,750 

East North Central: 


f 







Ohio 

r>9 

40 1 

36 

239,050 

17 

42, 370 

4 

6,000 

Indiana 

89 

80! 

76 

169, 205 

28 

36, 869 

25 

36,350 

Illinois 

10 

S 

7 

10,885 

4 

862 

1 

n 

Michigan 

39 

35 

34 

167, S95 

21 

27,227 

18 

45, 550 

West North Central: 









Missouri . 

5 

3 

3 

12,000 : 

1 

400 



Nebraska 

8 

6 

6 

12;600 i 

3 

945 

9 

3,700 

TTftngftg 

23 

18 

18 

39,400 

7 

4, 154 

9 

14,900 

South Atlantic: 









Delaware 

7 

5 

5 i 

21,677 

2 1 

3. 775 

2 

0) 

Maryland 

19 

17 

15 ! 

39,500 

7 1 

2,329 

6 

12,500 

Virginia — 

27 

19 

lOj 

65,875 

11 1 

19,220 

7 

19,000 

West Virginia 

16 

13 

13 I 

68,944 

3 

3,058 1 

4 

11,000 

North Carolina 

44 

44 

44 1 

166,400 

15 ! 

11,915 i 

18 

34,900 

East South Central: 









Kentucky 

33 

26 

24 

65,400 

12 

14,288 

3 

3,600 

Tennessee - . 

7 

6 

6 

10,500 



4 

2,700 

^klOUNTAIN; 







Idaho 

6 

6 

6 

7,925 

1 

300 

2 

0) 

Colorado 

10 

9 

8 

85,950 

5 

j 2,728 

5 

2,900 

Pacific: 









Cdiforaia 

10 

6 

5 

19,400 

3 

5,033 

3 

5,000 

Other States 

16 

10 

*9 

14,750 

4 

1,809 

6 

1^475 


* Amount included in figures for ‘'Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual church. 

* Includes: Arkansas, 1; Louisiana, 1; Oklahoma, 2; Texas, 2; Arizona, 1; Washington, 1; and Oregon, 1. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures bt States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limital to States having 3 or more ehoiciies repirtinp] 






EXPENDITURES 



gfooraphic division and 

tiTATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

ainmmt 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 

and 

improve- 

ments 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

United States 

510 

508 

S604,T27 

$253,841 

$23, 594 

S36,291 

$50. 388 

Middle Atlantic: 








New York 

27 

27 

46,945 

17,439 

1,253 

2,394 

5,045 

New Jersey 

6 

6 

7,054 

80,356 

2,559 

34,254 

412 

1,079 

Pennsylvania 

40 

49 

2,566 

7,006 

6; 053 

East Nosth Central: 








Ohio 

m 

59 

69,409 

30.149 

4,831 

4,844 

6, 819 

Indiana 

80 

88 

94,427 

40,196 

4,528 

5,475 

4,744 

Illinois 

10 

10 

7,890 

3,033 

368 

27G 

755 

Michigan... 

39 

39 

77,356 

29, 010 

2,024 

3, 558 

8,169 

West North Central: 








Missouri 

S 

5 

7,165 

3,696 

140 

27 

166 

Nebraska 

8 

8 

3,784 

2,057 

71 

89 

183 

Kansas 

23 

23 

18,289 

8,847 

1,410 

544 

1,491 

South Atlantic: 








Delaware 

7 

7 

16,301 

6,390 

612 

984 

3, 185 

Maryland 

19 

19 

17,328 

9,658 

408 

660 

1,099 

Virginia 

27 

27 

24,687 

10,429 

686 

573 

2,618 

West Virginia 

16 

16 

22,146 

9,976 

1,004 : 

568 

1,739 

North Carolina 

44 

44 

45,702 

18,587 

1,430 

6,114 

4,912 

East South Central: 








Kentucky 

33 

33 

21,603 

9,663 

475 

828 

1,073 

Tennessee.. 

West South Central: 

* 

7 

3,489 

1,742 

341 

476 

Oklahoma 

3 

3 

2,866 

1,253 

69 

134 

97 

Mountain: 



Idaho 

6 

5 

4,367 

7,466 

2,106 

3,421 


121 

60 

Colorado : 

10 

10 

318 

307 

322 

Pacipic: 







60 

Washington.. 

3 

3 

1, 137 

653 

28 

23 

California 

10 

10 

17,653 

5,780 1 

1,023 

714 

833 

Other States 

10 

* 10 

7,417 

3,043 

9 

164 

974 


1 Includes: Massachusetts, 1; Iowa, 1; Alabama, 1; Arkansas, 1; Louisiana, 1; Texas, 2; Arizona, 1; and 
Oregon, 2. 
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T \BLE 6- — CnrRrH Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 


l.'f'p’ir if e pre'MTif'af : ’nrate<I tn Strifes ha\;njr 3 nr n^orn chnrclm? report’nrf 




E xpenditures — continued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION iND ST\TE 

1 

Other current 
expenses, 
including 
interest 

Local 
relief and 
chanty 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral hei^d- 
quarters 

.411 other 
purposes 

United States 

j S35, 609 

1 S4.848 

SIO, 773 

$33, 144 

$28,015 

S68, 246 

Middle Atlantic: 







Xew York 

7,946 

174 

1,071 

4,520 

2,440 

4,663 

New Jersey 

2,348 

5 

92 

63 

352 

144 

Peansyl vania, 

10,643 

342 

1. 627 

5,380 

2,955 

9, 530 

East North Central: 







OMo 

11.871 

391 

948 

3,456 

4,882 

3,228 

3,872 

Indiana 

12,485 

538 

928 

6,756 

13, 895 

Illinois-- 

1,449 

47 j 

56 

420 

479 

1, 007 

Michigan 

18,348 

354 

1, 122 

3,444 

3,467 

7,860 

West North Central: 







Missouri 

1,232 

7 

137 

116 

70 

1,574 

Nebraska 

532 

13 

61 

95 

150 

533 

Kansas 

2,276, 

591 

449 

866 

462 

1,353 

South Atlantic: 







Delaware 

1,S69 

96 

566 

498 

526 

1, 575 
2,075 

Maryland--. 

1,752 

184 

254 

874 

364 

Virginia - 

6,047 

107 

420 

862 

626 

2,319 

West Virginia 

3,107 

134 

624 

1, 113 

1,016 

2,865 

Nortb Carolina 

3,511 

1, 316 

260 

2,469 

2,860 

4,243 

East South Central: 







Kentucky 

3,307 

139 

526 

965 

1,276 

3,351 

Tennessee 

332 


271 

69 

18 

240 

West South Central: 




Oklahoma 

391 


200 

129 

60 

533 

Mountain: 


Idaho 

947 


255 

180 

104 

584 

Colorado 

3,439 

30 

203 

468 

249 

709 

Pacific: 







Washington 

330 

7 

56 

47 

5 

38 

California 

1,443 

373 

475 

1,891 

481 

4, 640 

Other States — 

2,004 


172 

337 

71 

643 
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Table 7.-—Xcmbek axd Membership op Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Espendixubes, and Sunday Schools, by Distbicts, 1936 


Value of church debt onchubch 


edifices 


EDIFICES 


EIPENDITUEIS’ 


SUNDAY 
‘j SCHOOLS 


DISTRICT 

1 Total iiuin 
ehurcl 

! 'cp 

! 

I Si 

S 

! ^ i 

' 

O ^ I 

Amount 

r- IX 

, 

2 2 
o2 ! 

Amount 

Ohu relies 
reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

Total.. 

510 

20, 124 ! 

j S96 

81,493,756 

i i81 1 

S23S,353 

I 508 

8694, 727 

1 476 

48,884 

California i 

13 ! 

627 1 

' 7 

24,550 

4 

5, 119 


20,916 

12 

1,066 

Eastern- 

31 

1, 20S i 

' 24 

75, 477 

11 

! 10,436 

31 

35,776 

I 30 

2,503 

Idaho-W ashington 

9 

193 1 

f 7 

9,525 


823 

S 

5,494 

I 9 

'395 

Illinois - 

10 

357 i 

t 7 

10,885 

4 

i 862 

10 

7,890 

1 10 

670 

Indiana 

89 i 

3,670 

76 

169, 205 

28 

! 36,869 

88 

94,427 

79 

5.605 

lowa-M issouri 

i 

367 

4 

13,500 

2 

1 900 

7 

8,564 

I 7 

522 

Kansas 

23 

921 

19 

40,400 

7 

4, 154 

23 

18, 461 

21 

1, 174 

Kentucky 

33 

831 

24 

65,400 

12 

: 14,288 

33 

21,603 

31 

2,142 

Michigan 

39 

1, 922 

1 

167,895 

21 

27. 227 

39 

77,356 

38 

4,077 

Kcw York 

31 

1,011 

25 

129,500 

17 

27,835 

31 

51, 139 

31 

1,658 

Ohio.. 

59 

2,950 

36 

239,050 

17 

42,370 

59 

69. 409 

i 57 

4,467 

Pennsylvania-New Jersey. 

52 

2,053 

36 

146,900 

20 

33,236 

52 

84,939 

1 49 

3,759 

Southern 

44 

1,968 

44 

166,400 

15 

11,915 

44 

45, 702 

41 

15,099 

Tennessee-Alabama 

8 

156 

6 

10, 500 



8 

3, 681 

6 

2,221 

Virginia 

23 

611 

16 

53, 575 

10 

15,588 

23 

22,699 

20 

1,126 

W est Virginia 

16 

599 

13 

68,944 

3 

3, 058 

16 

22,146 

15 

1,444 

Okiahonaa-Texas 

4 

1 144 

3 

3,500 



4 

3, 117 

4 

278 

Rocky Mountain 

i 19 

536 

14 

98, 550 i 

8 

3, 673 

19 

11, 378 

16 

678 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMmATIONAL HISTORY 

The International Apostolic Holiness Union was organized in 1897, at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in the home of Rev. Martin Wells Knapp. Rev. Seth Cook Rees 
was the first general superintendent, and Rev. M. W. Knapp was the associate 
superintendent. Rev. Mr. Knapp had previously been a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, but withdrew from that denomination because of his belief 
that there was need for more earnest efforts than that church was making for 
the spread of a ‘‘full gospeF' throughout the world. The Methodist Church, in 
his view, was no longer completely Wesleyan in teaching or practice, and the 
Holiness movement in America was becoming theoretical and manifesting a 
growing tendency to rule out of camp meetings, conventions, and work generally, 
such doctrines as the healing of the sick, the premillennial coming of Christ, 
and the evangelization of the world. 

While not more than a dozen persons were identified with Mr. Knapp and 
Mr. Rees (the' founders) in the initial organization, many were waiting for some 
such definite action, and the membership of the union increased rapidly. The 
word “apostolic” as used by them simply implies a desire to approach as nearly 
as possible to apostolic practices, methods, power, and success. Between 1906 
and 1916 the form of organiza'fcion was changed considerably, and the term 
“church” was substituted for “union”; and since 1916 several smaller bodies 
with similar views have been admitted, without, however, affecting the general 
type or purpose of the denomination. 

In 1919 the Holiness Christian Church united with the International Holiness 
Church, and the name was changed ixt International Holiness Church. The 
Pentecostal Rescue Mission, consisting of congregations located chiefly in the 
State of New York, united with the International Holiness Church in 1922, 
becoming the New York District. 

At the general assembly of the International Holiness Church in 1922, the 
Pilgrim Church, with churches located largely in California, united with the 
International Holiness Church, and the name Pilgrim Holiness Church was 


1 This statement, which is, in part, the same as that published in vol. II of the Eeport on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, was revised by Rev. R. "W. Ives, and approved by him in its present form. 
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chosen for the combined bodies. In 1924 a small group of congregations known 
as the Pentecostal Brethren in Christ united with the Pilgrim^ Holiness Church 
and became a part of the Ohio District. The Peoples Mission Church, with 
churches and missions in Colorado and other adjacent States, united with the 
Pilgrim Holiness Church in 1924, becoming knowm as the Rocky Mountain 
District. 

DOCTRINE 

The doctrine of the church is Arminian and Methodistic. Emphasis is placed 
on the new birth; entire sanctification as a second work of grace, subsequent to 
regeneration, instantaneously received by faith, which is interpreted as a cleans- 
ing of the believer’s heart from inbred sin; the healing of the sick through faith 
in Christ; the premiliennial return of Christ; and the evangelization of the world 
as a step in hastening the second coming of the Lord. All persons desiring to 
become members are first brought before the advisory board of the local church 
to ascertain whether they are in full harmony wdth the church mamml as regards 
doctrine and practice. On acceptance by the board, the applicant is questioned 
in the presence of the church in a public meeting as to renunciation of aH world- 
liness; the possession of a clear witness of the Spirit to the experience of regen- 
eration; and belief in the doctrine of entire sanctification as obtainable in this 
life, as an instantaneous work of grace, subsequent to the experience of regenera- 
tion. The church covenant is then read and entered into and the candidate 
given the right hand of fellow’ship. 

The articles of faith emphasize also belief in the Trinity and the Holy Scrip- 
tures as divinely and supernaturally inspired, infallibly true as originally given, 
and as the only divinely authorized rule of faith and practice. 

The Lord’s Supper, to which admission is general, is observed as often as the 
local congregation deems proper. The mode of baptism is left wholly to in- 
dividual option. 

ORGANIZATION 

The form of organization included, at first, both unions and churches, the 
former being local bands where the number of members did not seem to warrant 
the organization of a regular church. With the growth of the denomination this 
was changed, and by vote of the general assembly in 1913 it was decided to 
organize churches only. The unions w’ere accordingly notified, and they ac- 
cepted the action and changed their form of organization. The government 
is a combination of the Episcopal and Congregational forms. The local church 
elects a secretary, a treasurer, and not more than five elders and five deacons- 
If there is not a suflScient number of men comi>etent to hold the office of deacon, 
women may be elected thereto and are known as deaconesses. The above offi- 
cers, with the pastor, assistant pastor, and Sunday-school superintendent, are 
the governing officers of the local church and constitute the advisory board. 

There are district organizations which meet annually, whose membership is 
composed of lay delegates from the local churches and all the ordained or licensed 
ministers and deaconesses. These organizations elect district councils of not 
less than seven persons, which consist of the district superintendent, an assistant 
superintendent, a district secretary, a district treasurer, and three additional 
members. These councils have oversight of the churches and ministers wdthin 
their districts. 

There is also a general assembly composed of all the general officers, members 
of the general board, district superintendents, assistant district superintendents, 
district scCTctaries, district treasurers, presidents of the church theological schools 
and superintendents of general church institutions, a ministerial delegation and 
a lay del^ation selected at the district assemblies. The general assembly meets 
quadrennially and elects a general superintendent; two assistant general superin- 
tendents; a general secmtary; a general treasurer; a secretary of forei^ missions ; 
a secretary of home missions; a publication committee; a foreign missions com- 
mittee; a home missions committee; and an education csommittee, each of which 
has five memt^rs. These officers and committee members constitute the general 
board, to which all disputed questions of government and discipline can be 
referred for settlement. However, from its decisions appeals may be made to the 
general assembly. 

Ministers are ordained by a council of five or more ministers caEed for that 
purpose. Each candidate must have been licensed at least 2 years and must be 
recommended by some local church. The churches choose their own pastors, 
calling them by vote of their membership upon nomination of their advisory 
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boards, and the pastor continues to serve the church so long as the relation is 
mutually agreeable. Pastors are supported by free-will offerings or are given a 
stipulated amount as decided by the church. The elders have special care for 
the spiritual interests of the church. The deacons receive the offerings, prepare 
the sacraments, and care for the poor. Deaconess^ may be ordained for special 
missionary work, and women are admitted to the ministry on equality with men. 

Camp meetings under the charge of the district and local organizations are 
held annually during the summer season. The church extension -work is also 
carried on through mean« of tent meetings. 

WORK 

The missionary work of the church is carried on tiirough the missionary 
committees, subject to the approval of the general board. The foreign missionary 
work is under the direction of the secretary of foreign missions and the depart- 
ment committee on foreign missions, who are charged with the responsibility of 
carrying out the policies and pro^am of the general board with reference to 
foreign missions. The denomination employs 40 missionaries and 117 native 
workers, who are assisted by 76 volunteer workers. Extensive mission w’ork is 
carried on in many lands and the society has stations in Africa (6 districts) — 
Cape Colony, Natal, Northern Rhodesia, Orange Free State, Swazilaaad, Trans- 
vaM; India, Mexico, Philippine Islands, South America, and Texas border (each 
1 district) ; West Indies (4 districts) ; American Islands (2) ; British (9) ; Cuban (1) ; 
Netherlands (1). There are 135 organized churches, 222 unorganized preaching 
places reported in these fields, 5,596 members (excluding probationers); 104 
Sunday schools with an enrollment of 13,753 pupils; and 26 day schools are also 
maintained. Returns show that $50,000 was given for foreign missions during 
the fiscal year. 

Home mission work, under the direction of the secretary of home missions 
and the department committee on home missions, is carried on in Arkansas, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas; and also in the mountains of 
Alabama, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, and among 
the Indians of Ontario, Canada, in connection with the regularly organized 
districts. 

The educational work in this country includes five theological institutions aud 
several schools of lesser grade. 

One rescue home, and one old people's home are maintained by the church. 

The international headquarters of the organization are located in Indianapolis, 
Ind. Here the Pilgrim Publishing House, and the general church offices are 
housed. The Pilgrim Holiness Advocate, a weekly periodical, is the official 
organ of the denomination, and the “Full Salvation Series” of Sunday-school 
quarterlies and papers are published to meet the needs of the work. 
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STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urbaii-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Polish Xational Catholic Church of America for 
the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these 
figures between urban and rural territory. These statistics were compiled from 
schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual 
churches and the data* relate to these churches only. 

The membership of this denomination consists of those persons who have joined 
the church, assenting to the doctrine as contained in its “Profession of Faith.” 

Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 



Clmrciies (local organizalions), number 

Members, number 

Average membership i>er church 

Membership by sex: 

Male ^ 

Female - ' 

Sex not reported ! 

Males per 100 females 

ZMembership by age: 

Under 13 years - 

13 years and over 

Age not reported- 

Percent under 13 years U 

Church edifices, number 

Value — number reportmg ; 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 i 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. ! 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reportmg “no debt” - 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

A mount reported 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries - 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 
terest 

All other current expenses, including 

interest 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc. 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution.. 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 

Churches reportmg, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 

Weekday religions schools: 

Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars _.I 

Parochial schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


27,869 

25, 371 

2,498 

91.0 

9.0 

28,467 

26, 231 

2,236 

92.1 

7.9 

7,030 

7,030 


100.0 


97 9 

96.7 

111.7 



13,584 

12, 670 

914 

93.3 

6.7 

42, 173 

38, 353 

3,820 

90.9 

9.1 

7,609 

7,609 


100.0 


24.4 

24.8 

19.3 



112 

93 

19 

83.0 

17.0 

108 

89 

19 

82. 4 

17.6 

$3, 409, 265 

$3, 231, 066 

$178, 200 

94.8 

6.2 

$2,977,325 

$2, 804, 125 

$173, 200 

94.2 

5.8 

mi,MQ 

$426,940 

$5,000 

98.8 

1.2 

$31, 567 

^£^304 

$379 



95 

SI 

14 

(2) 

0) 

$1,164,804 

$1, 100, 683 

$64,121 

94.5 

5.5 

10 

6 

4 

(2) 

(S) 

77 

68 

9 

(2) 

(*) 

70 

63 

7 

(^) 

C) 

$467,400 

$433,400 

$34, 000 

92.7 

7.3 

117 

97 

20 

82.9 

17.1 

$422,188 

$392, 762 

$29,426 

93.0 

7.0 

$91,603 

$81,995 

$9,608 

89.6 

10.5 

$48,083 

$46, 247 

$1,836 

96.2 

3.8 

$40,587 

$37, 912 

$2, 675 

93.4 

6.6 

$66,657 

$61,413 

$5, 244 

92.1 

7.9 

$142,013 

$134,527 

$7, 486 

94.7 

5.3 

$4,949 

$4,723 

$226 

95.4 

4.6 

$3,390 

$3,199 

$191 

94.4 

5.6 

$6,228 

$6,118 

$110 

98.2 

1.8 

$8,231 

$7,878 

$353 

95.7 

4.3 

$10,447 

$8,760 

$1,697 

83.8 

16.2 

$3,608 

$4, 049 

$1, 471 



72 

62 

10 

(2) 

(2) 

172 

155 

17 

90.1 

9.9 

4,091 

3,707 

384 

90.6 

9.4 

42 

38 

4 

(*) 

(2) 

103 

94 

9 

1 91.3 

8.7 

2,798 

2,671 

127 

1 95.5 

4.5 

72 

67 

5 

' (2) 

(2) 

154 

143 

11 

92.9 

7.1 

3,569 

3,388 

171 

95.2 

4.8 


23 

66 

1,102 


(2 

91.6 


0) 


8.4 


1 Based on membership-with age classification reported. 
* Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Polish Xational Catholic 
Church of America for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

Table 2* — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


1936 1926 1916 1906 


Chxirclies {local organizations), number IIS 91 ^ 34 . 24 

Increase over preceding census: \ ; 

Number 27 ^ 57 t 10 i 

Percent ^ 


Members, number 

Increase over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

V alue— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

Value — ^number rexx)rting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures ; 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries - - 

AH other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest.. 
All other current expenses, including interest. 

FK)cal relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

AH other purposes — 

Not classified 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools ; 

Churches reporting, number 

OflBlcens and teachers 

Scholars 


63,366 

61, 574 

28,245 

15,473 

1,792 

33,329 

12,772 


2.9 

118.0 

82.5 


537 

677 

831 

645 

112 . 

107 

37 

27 

lOS 1 

84 

33 

24 

, $3,409,265 1 

$3, 365,600 

$929,636 

$494,700 

i $31,567 

$40,067 

$28,171 

$20, 613 

i 95 1 

72 

32 

23 

; $1,164,804 ; 

77 » 

$1,047,733 

$315,106 

$216,960 

70 

61 

21 

14 

$467,400 

$510,750 

$175, 164 

$74,000 

117 

87 

32 


$422,188 

$485, 698 

$149,839 


$91,603 




$48,083 




$40,587 

• $440,107 

$114, 150 


$66,657 




$142,013 




$4,949 




$3,390 




$6,228 

. $45,591 

$28,689 


$8,231 




$10,447 






$7,000 


$3,608 

$5,583 

$4,682 


72 

74 

27 

20 

172 

116 

40 

26 

4,091 

6,401 

2,927 

1,289 


^ Percent not shown where base is less than lOO. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Polish National 
Catholic Church of America by States. Table 3 gives for each State_ for 1936 the 
number and membership of the churches classified according to their location in 
urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. 
Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the churches for 
the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classi- 
fied as “under 13 years of age” and “13 years of age and over.” Table 5 shows the 
value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices for 
1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately 
current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing 
the financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 
5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value 
and expenditures. 
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TaBLB 3, XrMBEB AND MEMBERSHIP OF ChURGHES IN URBAN AND RUKAL 

Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


NUMBER OF 
CHCSCHES 


NUMBEF. OF MEMBERS 


MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 


SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 


G EOG E APIilC DI VISION 
AND STATE 


a C. t O- 




i is! 

iS-Si g' 


r? 0,1 O O i O 

ii s" s 

ID p M 


United Slates.. 118 98 20 63,386 58,632 ; 4,734 ,27, 869 28,467 7,030 ! 97.9 


New England: i 

NewHampsliire- i 1 i 1 
Massachusetts.-.' Of' R 

Rhode Island ^ 2 ' 2 

Connecticut | S ■ 3 

Middle -Atlantic: 


1 95S ' 958 

I 4,827 .. 4,001 > 

687 , 6S7 

2,649 1,521 1,128 


826 


I 443 1 515 

2,444 2,383 

356 331 

1,240 I 1,409 


E. N. Central: 


Wisconsin. 


W. N. Central: 

Minnesota 

Missouri 


South Atlantic: 
Maryland 


86.0 

102.6 

107.6 

88.0 


16 

14 

o 

9,835 

i 9, 569 , 266 

4, 866 

4, 969 


97.9 

7 



3,383 

3,381 ! 

1,091 

1,010 

1,280 

108.0 

33 

31 

n 

20,837 

20,523 ' 314 

10, 375 

10,462 ; 

99.2 

5 

5 


2,713 

j 

i 2,713 I- 

1,291 

1,422 


90.8 

5 

5 


918 

918 ! — - 

438 

480 


91.3 

9 

9 


8, 040 

' 8,040 i 

1,077 

1,213 

5,750 

88.8 

6 

5 

i 

3,362 

; 3. 124 1 238 

1,571 

1,791 


87.7 

I 10 I 

4 

6 

I 3,753 j 

!' 1,991 ! 1,762 

1,964 

1,789 


109.8 

5 

2 

3 

678 f 

478 j 200 

! 347 

331 


i 104.8 

1 

1 


202 1 

1 202 ' 

110 

92 


(0 

1 1 

i 

1 I i 
1 ■ 


526 

; 1 
' j 

' 526 ! 

! 

I ; 

1 1 

: 256 

270 

i 

i 

1 

j 94.8 


72 

172 

4,091 

1 

3 

08 

8 

23 

482 

1 

1 

42 

7 

15 

338 

8 

23 

381 

4 

10 

149 

27 

68 

1,924 

1 

2 

20 

5 

’io" 

241 

3 

3 

133 

6 

13 

238 




1 

1 

« 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than lOO. 


Table 4. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OF CHURCHES 

j NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE 

, 1936 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

United States 

118 

91 

34 

24 

63,366 

61, 574 

28,246 ! 

15,473 : 

13,584 I 

43,173 1 

7,609 

24.4 

New England: 













^Massachusetts 

9 

9 

4 

5 

4,827 

6,581 

1,334 

2,141 

742 

4,085 


16.4 

Rhode Island 

2 

3 



687 

1,968 



124 

563 


18.0 

Connecticut. 

8 

6 

2 

1 

2,649 

2 ; 753 

1,0^ 

300 

635 

2,014 


24.0 

Middle Atlantic: 








New Yorfc. 

16 

10 

3 

1 

9,836 

9,706 

8,360 

3,600 

3,133 

6,493 

209 

32-6 

New Jersey 

7 

5 

4 : 

3 

3,381 

2,583 

1,680 

800 

661 

1,440 

1,280 

31-6 

Pennsylvania 

33 

29 

8 ; 

7 

30,837 

20,329 

7,046 

3,605 

5,613 

15,060 

264 

26.8 

East North Central:! 













Ohio 

5 

2 



2,713 

^082 



667 

^046 


34. 6 

Indiana 

5 

2 

'"U 

1 

918 

1,616 

1,904 

450 

186 

732 


20.3 

Illinois—. 

9 

6 

2 

3 

8,040 

6,293 

3,377 

i 2,545 

408 

1,882 

5,760 

1 17.8 

Michigan. 

6 

5 

1 


3,362 

4,500 

160 


603 

2,759 


' 17 9 

Wfeeonsin 

10 

7 

2 

1 

3,763 

2.379 

1,498 

100 

557 

3,196 


14*8 

West North Central: 







Minnesota 

5 

4 

2 

1 

678 

1,147 

1, 170 

1,000 

149 

629 


22. 0 

Other States 

23 

3 

2 

1 

1,686 

737 

706 

1,132 

206 

1,374 

106 

13.0 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported. 

* Includes: New Hampshire, 1; Missouri, 1; and Maryland, 1. 
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Table 5. — Valfe of Chueches and Parsonages and Amount of Chfrch 

Debt by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more cimrehes reporting value of edifices] 


° value OF CHOCH PEBTONCEUECH VALUE OF PlK- 

^ rj: < S I' EDIFICES EDIFICES SONAGEn 




’Eg] 







ijEiiijRAFHir blVlhlUN AND MaTK 

1 = 

1 p 

3 

z 

oS 

. s = 

■< 

U 5-r 

*; c 

■< 

i S' 

’ 

United States 

1 

118 

112 

108 

83,409,265 

95 

$1, 164, 804 

70 

$467,400 

New England: 

Mas^ehusetts 

1 9 

0 

" 

212,575 


97,840 

9 

40,10U 

Connecticut 

1 » 

lu 


152,000 

8 

43,269 

7 

38,500 

AIiddle Atlantic 









New Y'ork 

' 10 j 

I in j 

L 15 

627,600 

14 

m,m j 

9 

i 78,400 

New Jersey 


d : 

6 

206,400 

r> 

50, 100 1 

3 

' 27,000 

Pennsylvania 

‘ sli ' 

31 

29 

S33,050 

20 

369,428 ) 

20 

i 144,900 

East North Central: 

Ohio - 

i 

! 5 

! 5 i 

i 

i. 5 

68,000 

5 

i 

1 56, 213 

1 

0) 

Illinois - 

1 9 

s 

; 8 

640,200 

s 

117,431 

i 3 

22,500 

Michigan. 

; 6 

! 6 

6 

96,600 

4 

30,750 

i 5 

26,000 

Wisconsin 

10 

10 

t 10 

228.700 

7 

39, 578 

4 

21,500 

West North Central: 

Minnesota 

1 5 1 

5 

! ^ 

65,000 

3 

i 

26,100 

2 

(9 

Other States 

10 1 

1 


ii 

279. 240 

1 ' 

97,465 

7 

68,500 


1 Amount included in figures for “Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual church. 

2 Includes: New Hampshire, 1; Rhode Island, 2; Indiana, 2; Missouri, 1; and Maryland, 1 . 


Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND .STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors” 

salaries 

All Other 
salaries 

Repairs 
and im- 
prove- 
ments 

tTnited States 

118 

117 

$422, 188 

$91, 603 

$48,083 

$40,587 

New England: 







Massachusetts 

9 

9 

33, 671 

9,320 

3,975 

2,913 

Connecticut 

8 

8 

24,349 

7,742 

1,859 

2,989 

Middle Atlantic: 







New York 

16 

16 

46,489 

13, 150 

4,617 

4,074 

New Jersey 

7 

7 

21, 549 

5,715 

2,345 

2,845 

Pennsylvania 

33 

33 

141,346 

26, 101 

17,236 

13,255 

East North Central: 







Ohio 

5 

5 

11, 775 

3,886 

1,169 

947 

Indiana 

5 

5 

6, 613 

1,946 

937 

781 

Illinois 

9 

8 

52,705 

5,893 

a763 

3,460 

Midiigan 

6 

6 

32,187 

4,317 

2,340 

2,863 

Wisconsin 

10 

10 

17,427 

5, 123 

1,728 

1,843 

West North Central; 







Minnesota 

5 

6 

7,180 

2,226 

881 

774 

Otliei: States 

5 

1 5 

26,997 

6, 185 

2,533 

3,843 


1 Inclildes: New Hampshire, l; Rhode Island, 2; Missouri, 1; and Maryland, 1. 
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Table 6. — Chtjkch Expenditures bt States, 1936 — Continued 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more chuiches leporting] 


EXPENDITURES — continued 




GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
state 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local 
relief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 


$66, 657 

$142, 013 

$4, 949 

$3, 390 

$6, 228 

$8, 231 

$10, 447 


New England: 

4, 617 

8, 666 

623 

410 

220 

827 

2, 000 


3, 699 

5 , 880 

6,041 

446 

255 

142 

400 

776 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

11, 226 

438 

242 

4, 184 

755 

1, 923 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania 

3, 850 
17, 462 

1, 172 

4 ; 665 
57, 176 

230 
2, 256 

287 

1, 172 

146 

1,076 

342 
3, 444 

1, 124 
2,168 

East North Central: 
Ohio 

4, 270 

45 

95 

80 

70 

41 

Indiana 

1,261 

1,489 

40 

90 


70 


Illinois 

6,800 
13 974 

26, 209 

337 

349 

60 

630 

204 

Michigan 

7, 507 

268 

80 

550 

288 

Wisconsin 

2, 816 

3, 696 

70 

231 

165 

375 

1,380 

West North Central; 
Minnesota. _ 

540 

2, 876 

60 

90 

33 

Other States 

4 , 586 

8, 192 

196 

259 

15 

678 

510 







HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION^ 

HISTORY 

With, the increasing immigration from Poland and the establishment of large 
Polish Roman Catholic churches in a number of American cities, misunderstand- 
ings and disputes developed between the ecclesiastical authorities and the lay 
members of the Polish parishes. These were occasioned chiefly by dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the laymen with the ‘‘absolute religious, political, and social 
power over the parishioners/^ given by the Council of Baltimore in 1883 to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood; and by the rather free exercise of that power on 
the part of certain Polish Roman Catholic priests. The situation was aggra- 
vated, in some cases, by the placing of other than Polish priests in charge of 
Polish churches. The result was that disturbances arose, which developed, at 
times, into riots. In Buffalo, N. Y., a popular Polish priest was removed, and 
a protest made against the installation of his successor resulted in a general 
decree of excommunication. The congregation laid claim to the church prop- 
erty, but the claim was disallowed by the courts. The congregation then pur- 
chased ground, put up a new edifice of its own, and declared itself absolutely 
independent of the former ecclesiastical leaders. 

In Chicago, 111., there was a revolt against the Polish Order of Resurrectionists, 
and especially against a certain Polish priest; and in Cleveland, Ohio, in Scran- 
ton and Shamokin, Pa., and elsewhere, similar troubles occurred. 

A convention of independent congregations was held at Scranton in Septem- 
ber 1904, and was attended by 147 clerical and lay delegates, who represented 
about 20,000 adherents in 5 States. As a result, these churches in northeastern 
Pennsylvania, together with others in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and Maryland, combined to form the Polish National Church, the Reverend 
Francis Hodur being elected as its head, with the title of bishop. He was sub- 
sequently consecrated by the National Catholic bishops of the Netherlands. A 
constitution was adopted, and the Latin books of Holy Church Rites were ordered 
to be translated into the Polish language. Resolutions were adopted expressing 


1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by the Right Reverend FrancLs Hodur, bishop of the Polish National Catholic 
Church of America, Scranton, Pa., and approved by him in its present form. 
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a desire for fraternal and S3"mpathetic cooperation other Christian churches^ 
and repudiating the claim of the Roman Catholic Church to be the sole exponent 
of the true doctrines of Christ. 

At this meeting, also, the following fundamental principles were adopted : 

The administrative powder is centrali 2 ed in the bishop and in the grand 
council, the latter being composed of three clerical and three laj" members, 
Tvho are elected at each regular session of the synod. 

The church properties are to be owmed and controlled by the people under 
jurisdiction of the bishop and clergy. 

A theologjical semmary shall be founded, under the bishop’s administration. 

The official publication of the church shall be Straz, edited weeklj" in 
Scranton, Pa. 

Every member of the church shall pay yearly $1.50 for the seminary, 
church publications, and administration expenses. 

This convention, or synod, was the first gathering of its kind held by Polish 
people since the Reformation movement in Poland w^as crushed in the seven- 
teenth century. At a special session of the sjmod, held in Scranton 2 j’ears 
later, the various church charters were unified, the church constitution was 
amended, and two new feasts were instituted, the Feast of Brotherly Love and 
Union of the Polish People in America, to be observed on the second Sundaj" in 
September of each year, and the Feast of the Poor Shepherds, to be observed 
on the first Sunday after Christmas. At the following synod three more feasts 
were added: The Feast of the Institution of the Polish National Church, to be 
observed on the second Sunday in March; the Feast of the Memory of the Martyrs 
of the Polish Nation, to be observed on the second Sunday in May; and the Feast 
of the Christian Family, to be observed on the second Sunday’' in October, of 
each year. There were also instituted, at the last provincial sjrnod, held at 
Scranton, Pa., so-called memorial daj^s for Peter Waldo, John Huss, Hieronim 
Savonarola, Adam Mickiewicz, Julius Slowacki, and A. Towianski. 

At the second plenary synod, held in Scranton, in 1906, the hearing of the Word 
of God as preached by the church was declared to be a sacrament. At the 
convention of the third plenary synod, held in Chicago, 111., in 1914, the question 
of the celibacy of the clergy was discussed, but action in the matter was post- 
poned until 1921, at the meeting of the synod in Scranton, Pa., when, after long 
debate, the rule of celibacy was abrogated and marriage of the clergy was allowed, 
but only with the knowledge and permission of the bishop and lay members of 
the respective congregations. At this convention other important affairs were 
discussed, as follows: The jSnancial affairs of the church in the United States 
and in Poland; the mission in Poland; the division of the church into tlxree 
dioceses, that is. Central, Eastern, and Western, with their respective sees in 
Scranton, Pa., Chicopee, Mass., and Chicago, IR.; the election of two bishops, 
one for Poland and one for tne Lithuanian people in the United States. General 
and plenary synods were ordered to be held every 10 years, and in case of urgency, 
a provincial synod of the diocese. 

The church grew rapidly; the constitution was amended and generally adopted 
by the provincial synod in convention at Scranton, April 25, 1928, at which the 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh diocese was created, and Bishop John Jasiiiski was elected, 
and a few weeks later was consecrated by Bishops Francis Hodur, W. Gawrychow- 
ski, and L, Grochowski; and its provisions, together with the creed, ceremonies, 
and symbols of the Polish National Catholic Church of America, were accepted 
by the church in Poland, at its first plenary synod in Warsaw, in June of the same 
year. The Right Reverend Leo Grochowski, bishop of Chicago, was elected as 
bishop of Poland, where at present 38 congregations have been founded, and a 
theological seminary built accommodating a number of students, ordained for 
the priesthood by Bishop Hodur. Meanwhile, the Reverend W. Faron was 
established as the general administrator of the church. 

In the United States, various Slavic and Italian congregations were organized 
and united with the Polish National Catholic Church. The Lithuanian congre- 
gations, formerly xmder the jurisdiction of Bishop Hodur, were given a bishop of 
their own, John Gritenas, who was consecrated with three others in Scranton, 
in 1924. One or two churches in Chicago, together with churches in Indiana and 
Wisconsin, and several in the East, organized an independent diocese knoym as 
the Polish Independent Catholic Church, but after the death of their bishop, 
Anton Kozlowski, all of the independent churches united with the Polish National 
Catholic Church. ^ ^ ^ 

In interdenominational relations the Polish National Catholic Church has 
always maintained friendly relations with other Christian churclies in the 
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United States and also in Europe; and it has alwaj’s iiplield the rights of women in 
the administrative affair^ of the ehiireh. 

DOCTRINE 

The doctrine of the Polish National Catholic Church of America is based 
upon the Bible, and especially upon the New Testament, as expounded by the 
Apostles and the first mur Ecumenical Councils, by the Niceno-Constantinople 
Creed, and as further interpreted by the synod of the church. A general formula 
of doctrine is presented in the Profession of Faith, to wMch assent must be given 
by tho>e who Join the church. The text of the Profession of Faith is as follows: 

Creed (credo) of the Polish XatioiMl Catholic Church of Amertca 

1. I believe in God, the Almighty, cause and rea.son of all existence; in 
the most perfect Being, whose Spirit permeates this universe, who is the 
source of ail material and spiritual life and its development. God, in relation 
to man, reveals Himself by His omnipotence, His creative power, by His 
omniscience and with His divine providence molds the fate of every man, 
ail nations, kingdoms, and all mankind. God, in His inimitable way, for 
He is the Spirit of true life, light, and good, influences chosen souls of all 
nations, who in epochs of the development of mankind are the creative 
factors in the edification of His kingdom, God^s kingdom on earth. God 
does not limit exclusively His influence to any one nation, race, epoch, or 
era; but implies it for all nations and all times, giving life, nurturing its 
development and attainment of the highest degree of culture of each indi- 
vidual nation, country, and all mankind. This divine influence is the 
outflow or result of His godly powers over man, and fruits of His spiritual 
beneficence are reaped by individuals, nations, countries, races, and 
mankind. 

2. I believe in Jesus Christ, the Eedeemer, Spiritual Eegenerator and 
Guide of this earth. I believe that Christ, our Lord, was the Messenger 
of God, being of the substance with God, the Father, and was born of 
a poor woman, Mary; that this Master of Nazareth revealed His godly 
mission on earth, by His life of the most supreme of ideals of good, wis- 
dom, and sacrifice for all mankind; especially, for those who have marred 
their souls with sin and for the disinherited hath He also given His life on 
the cross. I believe that by His labors, teachings, and martyrdom, He be- 
came the glowing ember of all true, new human life, taking His beginning, 
strength, and fullness in the comprehension and acknowledgment of God, 
the Father, by loving Him, and fulfilling His sacred will. 

3. I believe in the Holy Spirit, that the spirit of God controls this universe 
in a natiu:al and moral order, that all His laws in the universe, and those 
with which He governs the souls of individual man, as well as collective 
humanity, are the results flowing from His spirit of strong wiU-power, good, 
and justice. 

4- From this Holy Spirit flows His grace, that is an invisible, internal, 
creative power, which infers that if man cooperates and coordinates with 
this Spirit, he will become a partisan of peace of mind and soul, until he 
finds himself in union with God, in eternal, sublime, good fortune. 

5. I believe in the necessity of uniting all believers, confessors of the 
Christian faith, into one body, the church of God; that the Christian, 
Apostolic, Universal Church is the representation of God's congregation of 
mankind, so proclaimed by the Saviour for whose existence worked and 
labored all noble people, and for which yearns and longs the human soul, ever 
desiring truth, light, love, justice, and complete appeasement in God. 

6. I Mieve the Christian church is the true teacher, preceptor of all mankind, 
that it is the steward of God's ^aces, leader and light of our temporal pil- 
grimage to God and salvation; inasmuch as the confessors and members of 
this church, both lay and clerical, are united with the Divine Founder through 
faith and life emanating from this sincere faith. 

7. I believe that every righteous Christian should take an active part in 
the spiritual life of the church, and this by listening to God's Word, through 
worthy receiving of the holy sacraments, and through fulfilling the principles 
founded by Jesus Christ and His Apostles, which have been submitted to us 
by the Church of Christ. 

8. I believe that all people, as children of one Father, our God, are equal; 
that privileges, flowing from a difference in the racial, sexual, and religious 
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statusj or caste, or from the possession of unlimited riches, are a great wrong 
and injurj-, they are a violation, a rupture of the principles and laws of man 
with which he is endowed by his Creator and a blot on the escutcheon of man’s 
w’orthiness, bestowed by God: that these unmerited privileges are a detri- 
ment to man in attaining his aim in life. 

^ 9. I believe that all people have the same inalienable right to life, to Iiap- 
piness, and to those means and ways which lead to the preservation of exist- 
ence, to the betterment and salvation of our souls; but I also believe that all 
people have sacred obligations, duties, tasks to God, themselves, their nation, 
government, and to all humanity. 

. 10. I believe in the ultimate justice of God; in future eternal life, which 

will be a continuation of our mortal struggle and pilgrimage on this earth; as 
to the condition and degree of perfection and happiness, dependent as it is, 
upon our present life, and above all, upon the state of our soul in the last few 
moments of this life. 

11. I believe in immortality and happiness in the life to come; in the union 
of people with God, all generations, and at all times; because I firmly believe 
in the omnipotence of God’s love, mercy, justice, and nothing else do I desire, 
but that it might so be. Amen. 

The Polish National Catholic Church recognizes three orders in the ministry, 
namely — bishops, priests, and deacons. 

The church rejects the doctrine of the infallibility of the pope in matters of 
faith and morals, and believes that all men have the right to interpret the Word 
of God according to their convictions and the dictates of their conscience. It 
believes that “man, by following the Supreme Being, is in this life capable of attain- 
ing a certain degree of the happiness and of the perfection which is possessed of 
God in an infinite degree”; that “faith is helpful to man toward his salvation.” 
Good deeds and an unquenchable longing for God as a source of all good, it holds 
“brings us nearer to God, and to His mediator, Jesus Christ, and makes us worthy 
of being His followers and brothers, and of being children of the heavenly Father.” 
It rejects the doctrine of eternal punishment and believes that “even sinful man, 
after undergoing an intrinsic regeneration through contrition, penance, and noble 
deeds, may have a chance to regain the grace of God.” Sin is regarded as a 
“lack of perfection, a consequence resulting from a lack of spiritual, godly life 
within the being, in whom predominates a mean, animal life, and as mankind 
progresses in this knowledge of the causes of life and nature of God, and comes 
nearer and nearer to Him, sin will gradually grow less and less until it vanishes 
entirely- Then man will become the true image and child of God, and the king- 
dom of God will prevail upon earth.” 

ORGAMZATION 

The constitution vests the highest authority of the church in the synod. This 
convenes in regular session every 10 years, although a special session may be 
called at the request of one-third of the members of the church at any time when 
the bishop deems it necessary. 

The administrative power is centralized in the bishops and the grand council, 
which is composed of three clerical and three lay members, who are seated at 
each regular session of the synod. 

The presiding bishop, Francis Hodur, as the head and organizer of the Polish 
National Catholic Church, has general jurisdiction over the church in the United 
States, Canada, and, also, in Poland. 

Diocesan bishops are elected by the clergy and lay members of the synod. 
Rectors of parishes are appointed by the bishop of the diocese in an understand- 
ing with said congregation. 

Each congregation is governed by a board of trustees, elected by the members 
and working in harmony with the priests assigned to it. 

The method of the incorporation of various parishes varies with the laws of 
the different States, but must be within the law of the Polish National Catholic 
Church. The church has organized the following departments: Mission and 
church extension in the United States and Poland, religious education, Christian 
social service, finance, publicity, and schools. 
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WORK 

Ttic church maintains, through its regular contributions, two theological semi- 
naries — one, Savonarola Seminary, located in Scranton, Pa., and the other at 
Cracow, Poland. 

The principal church organ is a biweekly published at Scranton, Pa., called 
the “Rola Boza” (God^s Field). “Poslannictwo” (Apostleship) is a monthly 
published at Cracow, Poland, which also has a circulation in tte country, as 
iveil as additional publications of social and religious organizations within the 
church, such as — “Straz” (Guard), organ of the Polish National Union, and 
‘^Poika” (Polish Woman), organ of the United Polish- American Women of the 
Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament societies. In the year 1929 the Polish 
National Catholic Church founded, with the Polish National Union, a permanent 
humanitarian institution for the aged and disabled men and women at Waymart, 
Pa., known as Spojnia Farm. 

In the year 1931 a general synod was held in Buffalo, N. Y., and in 1935 an 
extraordinary synod was called to Chicago, at which two bishops w'ere elected, 
namely — Bishop J. Padewski for Poland and Bishop J. Misiaszek, bishop coad- 
jutor to the prime bishop and Central diocese of the Polish National Catholic 
Church (Scranton, Pa.). The constitution of the church and the previously 
mentioned Profession of Faith were revised at these synods. 

At present the church is constituted of the following 4 dioceses in America: 
Scranton or Central Diocese, composed of 40 parishes; Eastern, composed of 27 
parishes; Bufifalo-Pittsburgh, composed of 24 parishes; Western, composed of 
38 parishes; also 3 parishes in Canada; and 1 diocese in Poland, composed of 56 
parishes, with the episcopal seat in Cracow, Poland. 



PRESBYTERIAN BODIES 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

History. — The Presbyterian Reformed churches in existence today through- 
out the world perpetuate those features^ doctrinal and governmental, of the 
Protestant Reformation of ^ the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which were 
emphasized by John Calvin and his associates, particularly in Switzerland, 
France, Holland, the Palatinate, England, Scotland, and Ireland. These churches 
number more than 125 distinct denominations with a total constituency of at 
least 60,000,000 and represent the largest Protestant church group under the 
same form of government. The doctrinal and ecclesiastical system developed 
at Geneva, modified somewhat in Holland and in France and transferred to 
Scotland, became solidified there largely under the influence of John Knox in 
1560 and found a practical and thoroughly logical presentation in the West- 
minster Assembly, London, England, 164^49. This was not a distinctively 
Presbyterian body. Called by act of Parliament to consider the state of the 
entire country in matters of religion, it represented in its membership all English- 
speaking Christians, although the Anglicans took no active part in its delibera- 
tions. It had no ecclesiastical authority, yet its deliverances on doctrine have 
furnished the basis both for Presbyterian and many non-Presbyterian bodies; 
and the form of ecclesiastical government it recommended has gone far beyond 
the country where it was formulated and has had a marked influence not only 
on church life, but in civil and national development. In England it fostered 
the development of the Independents who afterwards became the Congregation- 
alists. In Scotland, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, it resulted in 
the development of several Presbyterian bodies, each insisting upon some specific 
administrative phase; and one of its strongholds was the north of Ireland, where 
so many Scotch found a more congenial home for the time being, until they should 
cross the Atlantic. 

The distinctively Presbyterian churches of the United States trace their origin 
chiefly to Great Britain. Whatever of English and Welsh Presbyterianism 
there was in the Colonies, together with the few French Protestant, or Huguenot, 
churches, combined at an early date with the Scotch and Scotch-Irish elements 
to form the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, from which the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church and the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States afterwards separated. The Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church, repre- 
senting the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, was united in 1920 with the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America. 

Five Presbyterian denominations are directly connected with the Secession 
and Relief movements of the church in Scotland in the eighteenth century: 
The United Presbyterian Church of North America; the Associate Synod of 
North America, known also as the Associate Presbyterian Church; the As- 
sociate Reformed Presbyterian Church, formerly the Associate Reformed Synod 
of the South; the Synod and the General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. 

In close harmony with these distinctively Presbyterian churches are the 
Reformed churches, traceable to the influence of immigration from the Continent 
of Europe: The Reformed Church in America (Dutch) and the Christian Reformed 
Church, both of which originated in Holland; the Reformed Church in the United 
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States (German) now the Evangelical and Reformed Church, whose beginnings 
were in Switzerland and Germany; and the Free Magyar Reformed Church in 
America, representing the State Reformed Church of Hungary. All of these, 
Presbyterian and Reformed, substantially agree in government, and all maintain 
similar principles of the Calvinistic system, whether expressed in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, the canons of the Synod of Dort, or the Heidelberg Catechism. 
The Alliance of Reformed Churches throughout the world holding the Presbyterian 
system, whose special purpose is to secure cooperation by the different denomina- 
tions in general church work, has grown out of this concord, as has also the Council 
of the Reformed Churches in the United States, holding the Presbyterian system, 
organized for the same general purpose. 

Boctrine and organization. — Presbyterianism as a doctrinal system has as its 
fundamental principles the undivided sovereignty of God in His universe, the 
sovereignty of Christ in salvation, the sovereignty of the Scriptures in faith 
and conduct, and the sovereignty of the individual conscience in the interpreta- 
tion of the Word of God. As a polity, it recognizes Christ as the only head of 
the church and the source of all power, and the people of Christ as entitled under 
their Lord to participation in the government and action of the church. As 
polity and as doctrine, it maintains the right of private judgment in matters 
of religion, the membership in the Church Universal of all who profess the true 
religion, the validity of church organization, and the povrer of each association 
of organizations to prescribe its own terms of communion. It further^ holds 
that ministers are peers one of another, and that church authority is positively 
vested, not in individuals, such as bishops or presbyters, but in representative 
courts, including the session, the presbytery, and the synod; and in the case 
of some bodies, especially the larger ones, the general assembly. This principle 
of coordinate representative authority, by which the individual member of the 
church has his own share in the conduct of that church, while at the same time 
he recognizes' not merely the headship of Christ but the fellowship in Christ, 
has given to the system a peculiar hold wherever there has been representative 
government and has exerted a strong influence modifying both individuahstic 
and hierarchical tendencies. Its advocates call attention to the resemblance 
between its polity and the political constitution of the United States, in which 
country it has had its strongest influence, its courts corresponding closely to 
the local. State, and national organizations. 

Statistics. — The denominations grouped as the Presbyterian bodies in 1936, 
in 1926, in 1916, and in 1906 are listed in the summary table which follows, with 
the principal statistics as reported for the four periods. 

These statistics were compiled from schedules sent directly to the Bureau by 
the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the data relate to these churches 
only. 

Certain change are to be noted. The union between the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America and the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
under discussion in 1906, was consummated, but a considerable number of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian churches refused to adopt the plan and continued 
the old organization. This explains the decrease in the statistics of the Cum- 
berland Presbylierian Church which is shown for both 1916 and 1926. The body 
report^ in 1906 as the Associate Reformed Synod of the South changed its 
name in 1913 to Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church. The single organi- 
zation reported in 1906 by the Reformed Presbyterian Church in the United 
States and Canada later joined the Reformed Presbyterian Church in North 
America, General Synoch the single organization report^ in 1906 by the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church (Covenanted) was listed in 1916 with the Independent 
churches. In 1920 the five synods of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church 
were absorbed into the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 
In 1934 the Reformed Church in the United States and the Evangelical Synod 
of North America united to form the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

In 1936 it will be noted that the two bodies reported previously as the Associate 
Synod of North America (Associate Presbyterian Church) and the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church are now known as The Synod of the Associate 
Presbyterian Church of North America and The General Synod of the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, respectively. The Orthodox Presbyterian 
Church, a new body reported for the first time in 1936, was formed by a group 
which withdrew from the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


STATISTICS 

Summary for tlie United States, with urban-rural classification. — A efeneral 
summary of the statistics^ for the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution 
of these figures between urban and rural territory. 

The reported membership of this denomination consists of those persons only 
who have been baptized, are in full communion, and in good standing in the local 
churches. 

Table 1. — Summaey of Statistics fob Chueches ix Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

1 

Total 1 

i 

1 In urban 

1 territory 

1 In rural 
! territory 

PEECENT OP 

1 TOTAL 

^ Urban | Rural 

Cbnrclies Cloeal orsranizationR'^, nnmher _ 

7,789 

j 3, 193 

4, 596 

j 41.0 

j 59.0 

Members, number . _ 

, 1,797,927 

1, 337, 163 

' 460,764 

‘ 74.4 

j 25.6 

Average membership per church 

231 

419 

100 



Membership by sex: 






Male 

656,711 

482,401 

174, 310 

73.5 

26.5 

Female.,. 

949,746 

703,447 

246,299 

74.1 

25.9 

Sex not reported 

191, 470 

151,315 

40. 155 

79.0 

21.0 

Males per 100 females 

69.1 

68 6 

70.8 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years 

58,458 

41,676 

16,782 

71.3 

28.7 

13 years and over 

1,494,053 

1, 108, 188 

385,865 

74.2 

25.8 

Age not reported- - 

245.416 

187,299 

68, 117 

76.3 

23.7 

Percent imder 13 years i 

3.8 

3.6 

4.2 



Church edifices, number _ . _ . . . 

7,228 

3,011 

4,217 

41.7 

58.3 

Value-number reporting.— 

7,022 

2,929 

4,093 

41.7 

58.3 

Amount reported 

$270,464,345 

$227,995,895 

$42,468,460 

84.3 

15.7 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$266,807,019 

$224,899,819 

$41,907,200 

84.3 

15.7 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936 

$3,657,326 

$3,096,076 

$561,250 

84.7 

15.3 

Average value per church . . _ 

$38^ 517 

$77,841 

$10, 376 



Debt— number reporting 

2,427 

1,424 

" LOOS 

58.7 

41.3 

Amount reported 

$28,125,616 

$25,583,096 

$2,642,520 

91.0 

9.0 

Number reporting ^‘no debt”__ 

3,460 

1,193 

2,267 

34.5 

65.5 

Parsonages. nmnbM* __ _ . . . 

4,525 

1,948 

2,577 

43.0 

57.0 

Value— number reporting 

4,290 

1,853 

2,437 

43.2 

56.8 

Amount reported 

$20,293,104 

$12,770,125 

$7,522,979 

, 62.9 

37.1 

Expenditures: 






Churches reporting, number 

7,272 

3,033 

4,239 

1 41.7 

58.3 

Amount reported 

$34,316,610 

$27, 813, 635 

$6,502,976 

81.1 

18.9 

Pastors^ salaries 

$9,712,797 

$6,795,364 

$2,917,433 

i 70.0 

30.0 

All other salaries 

$4,822,078 

$4,349,233 

$472,845 

; 90.2 

9.8 

Repairs and improvements 

$2,413,400 

$1,775,173 

$638,227 

! 73.6 

26.4 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 






terest 

$2,076,327 

$1,835,229 

$241,098 

i 88.4 

11.6 

All other current expenses, including in- 






terest 

i $8,428,445 

$7, 182, 693 

$1, 245,852 

85.2 

14.8 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc— 

$1,146,533 

$1,007,921 

$138, 612 

87.9 

12.1 

Home missions 

1 $1,493,619 

$1,284,712 

$208,807 

86.0 

14.0 

Foreign missions 

$1,324,861 

$1, 162, 582 

$172,279 

87.0 

13.0 

To general headquarters for dlstribution. 

$1,469,090 

$1, 203,941 

$265, 149 

82.0 

18.0 

AU other purposes - 

1 $1,429,560 

$1,226,887 

$202,673 

85.8 

14.2 

Average ftTpenditnre per church 

$4, 719 

$9, 170 

$1,534 



Sunday schools: 



Churches reporting, number 

7,378 

3,138 

4,240 

42.5 

57.5 

Officers and teachers 

133,421 

82,742 

60,679 

6Z0 

38.0 

Scholars 

1,154,985 

780,120 

374,865 

67.5 

32.6 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

2,394 

1,065 

1,329 

44.5 

55.5 

Officers and teachers 

20,074 

11,150 

8,924 

55.6 

44.5 

Scholars 

164,880 

97,867 

67,013 

69.4 

40.6 


’Based, on membership with age classification reported. 
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Sunday schools. Table 4 gives the number and membership of the churches for 
the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classi- 
fied as “under 13 years of age’^ and “13 years of age and over.” Table 5 shows 
the value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices 
for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing sep- 
arately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each synod in the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, by presbyteries, the more important 
statistical data for 1936 showm by States in the preceding tables, including number 
of churches, membership, value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and 
Sunday schools. 

Table 3. — Numbbe akd Membership of Churches ix Urban anb Rural 

Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


NUMBEE OF CHTJIiCHES j XIJMBEE OF MEMBEES 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

1 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

TTnited States 

7,789 

3,193 

4,596 1,797,927 

1,337,163 

460,764 

Xew England: 







Maine 

1 

1 


250 

! 250 


New Hampshire 

8 

2 

6 

751 

251 

500 

Vermont 

7 


7 

927 


927 

Massachusetts 

24 

23 

1 

7,013 

: 6,688 

425 

Rhode Island 

5 

4 

1 

1,306 

! 1,207 

99 

Connecticut 

10 

7 

3 

4,782 

1 4, 108 

674 

Middle Atlantic: 







New York 

766 

375 

391 

233, 961 

182,991 

50,970 

New Jersey 

383 

224 

159 

128,020 

100,208 

27,812 

Pennsylvania- 

1, 093 

499 

594 

343, 512 

251,079 

92,433 

East Noeth Centeal: 







Ohio 

588 

245 

343 

158,908 

117,782 

39, 126 

Indiana-- 

295 

130 

165 

67,694 

52,992 

14,702 

Illinois 

515 

234 

281 

133, 523 

102, 943 

30,580 

Michigan 

231 

118 

113 

67,286 

67,003 

10,283 

Wisconsin 

183 

63 

120 

34,900 

24,715 

10,185 

West Noeth Centeal: 







Minnesota 

230 

77 

153 

41,272 

29,431 

11,841 

Iowa — 

297 

80 

217 

57,695 

32,719 

24,976 

Missouri 

229 

80 

149 

45,603 

35,343 

10,260 

North Dakota 

106 

6 

100 

8,583 

3,885 

4,698 

South Dakota 

102 

9 

93 

10,933 

3,596 

7,337 

Nebraska.—— 

166 

45 

111 

32,350 

19,265 

13,085 

Knnsas — - 

219 

68 

151 

46,449 

30,775 

15,674 

South Atlantic: 







Delaware 

20 

10 

10 

6,387 

4,904 

1,393 

Maryland - ^ 

83 

38 

45 

20,327 

13,988 

6,339 

Distrinff Of Cnliimlyia 

20 

20 


9,832 

9,832 


Virginia 

48 

13 

35 

3 ; 233 

1,201 

2,032 

West Virginia 

65 

24 

41 

12,586 

9,863 

2,723 

North Carolina 

155 

52 

103 

11, 192 

6,178 

6,014 

South Carolina — 

59 

15 

44 

5,112 

1,868 

3,244 

Georgia 

21 

13 

8 

1,790 

1,297 

493 

Florida - 

47 

20 

27 

6,668 

4, 570 

1,988 

East South Central: 







Kentucky- 

132 

42 

90 

15,916 

10,159 

5,757 

Tennessee 

178 

42 

136 

17,261 

10,172 

7,089 

Alabama - 

56 

18 

38 

6,837 

5,130 

1,707 

Mississippi 

49 

S 

40 

2,466 

666 

1,800 

West South Central: 







Arkansas 

75 

20 

1 55 

5,846 

3,249 

2,697 

Louisiana 

10 

5 

5 

769 

546 

223 

Oklahoma 

138 

60 

78 

28,720 

24,769 

3,951 

Texas-r 

237 

78 

159 

28,440 

19,724 

8,716 

Mountain: 







Montana - 

56 

13 

43 

6,880 

4,836 


Idaho 

51 

16 

36 

6,101 

4,047 

^054 

Wyonoing 

35 

7 

28 

4,549 

2,363 

2,186 

Otuorado 

94 

40 

54 

19,550 

13,845 

6,705 

New Mexioo 

61 

15 

46 

5,^ 

3,3^ 


Arizona 

53 

14 

39 

6,746 

3,457 


Utah 

^ 15 

8 

7 

^219 ; 

1,894 

325 

Nevada 

7 

1 

6 

353 1 

185 

168 

Pachtc: 







Washington 

174 

86 

88 

33^983 

27,817 

6,166 

Oregrm . 

119 

44 

76 

19,933 

16,605 

4,428 

Oamomia — 

283 

180 

103 

85,000 

76,640 

9^460 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 — 
Continued 


MEiCBESSHIP BY SEX 


SUISDAY SCHOOLS 


GEOGRAPHIC DITISION AND STATE 

i 

j Male 

i 

1 Female 

’ Sex not 
i reported 

i 

} Males 
i per 100 
' females 

Churches 

reporting 

! OflBcers 
and 

teachers 

i Scholars 

XTnited States 

! 656,711 

i 

1 949,746 

j 191,470 

1 69.1 

7,378 

133,421 

1, 154, 985 

New England: 


1 








} 

250 


1 

27 

227 

New Hampsliire 

299 

452 


66 2 

8 

99 

550 

Vermont- 

2S0 

1 400 

i 247 

70.0 

6 

62 

366 

Ma^aeliusetts 

2,627 

■ 3,812 

574 

68.9 

23 

487 

3,795 

Rhode Island. 

530 

776 

! 

68.3 

5 

87 

609 

Connecticut 

1,958 

2,611 

t 213 

75 0 

10 

237 

1,951 

MroDLE Atlantic: 






New York 

S3, 923 

127,460 

22,578 

65.8 

737 

13,904 

111, 431 

New Jersey 

47,254 

69,074 

11,692 

68.4 

377 

9,621 

71,407 

Pennsylvania 

132,993 

184,043 

26,476 

72.3 

1,044 

24^447 

222,667 

East North Central: 








Ohio 

53,186 

75,293 

28,429 

70.6 

571 

10, 133 

101, 510 

Indiana 

26,178 

35,984 

5,532 

72.7 

278 

5,100 

43,028 

niinois 

42,987 

61,987 

28,549 

69.3 

490 

9,157 

87, 815 

Michigan 

21,759 

32,618 

12,909 

66.7 

219 

4,869 

46,509 

Wisconsin 

14, 152 

19,924 

824 

71.0 

174 

2,556 

18,275 

West North Central: 








Minnesota 

15,549 

22,803 

2,920 

68.2 

218 

3,588 

25, 610 

Iowa - 

22,560 

31,828 

3,307 

70.9 

277 

4,953 

39,082 

Missouri 

18,173 

26,883 

547 

67.6 

209 

3,916 

32,120 

North Dakota 

3,347 

4,783 

453 

70.0 

93 

980 

6,842 

South Dakota 

4,371 

6,258 

304 

69.8 

95 

1,108 

8,600 

Nebraska 

12,846 

17,964 

1,540 

71.5 

147 

2,632 

21, 135 

Kansas 

18,258 

25,917 

2,274 

70.4 

213 

4,064 

3^809 

South Atlantic: 








Delaware 

2,540 

2,808 

1,039 

90.5 

20 

487 

4,044 

Maryland 

7,434 

11,096 

1,797 

67.0 

83 

1,563 

12, 797 

District of Columbia 

3, 134 

5,389 

1,309 

58.2 

20 

665 

6,241 

Virginia,. 

1, 164 

1,653 

416 

70.4 

44 

374 

2,695 

West Virginia 

4,937 

6,316 

1,333 

78.2 

63 

1 977 

9,727 

North Carolina 

2,822 

4,610 

3,760 

61.2 

143 

1,285 

9,654 

South Carolina, 

1,914 

2,879 

319 

66.5 

57 

537 

3,063 

Georeia 

702 

1 1,088 


64.5 

21 

263 

1,238 

Florida 

2,435 

3,719 

404 

65.5 

47 

609 

5,446 

East South Central: 








Kentucky 

5,641 

7,583 

2,692 

7A4 

122 

1,264 

11,401 

Tennessee 

6,796 

9,352 

1, 113 

72.7 

164 

1,924 

15, 567 

Alabama 

2,759 

3,658 

420 

75.4 

53 

688 

4,216 

Missi^ppL 

783 

972 

711 

80.6 

37 

251 

1,996 

West South Central: 








Arkansas 

2,138 

^976 

732 

71.8 

67 

696 

4,850 

LonMana 

1 304 

465 


65.4 

10 

100 

523 

Oklahoma 

; 10,558 

14,477 

3,685 

72.9 

125 

2,030 

18, 451 

Texas 

11,449 

16, 111 

880 

71.1 

196 

2,407 

18, 862 

Mountain: 








Montana,^ 

2,811 

4,044 

25 

69.6 

46 

560 

4,956 

Idaho 

1,972 

3,425 

704 

57.6 

49 

687 

5,063 

Wyoming 

1,753 

2,790 

6 

62.8 

32 

464 

3,804 

Colorado 

7,301 

10,646 

1,603 

68-6 

93 

1, 698 

14,290 

New Mexico 

2,260 

3,300 

63 

68.5 

57 

616 

4,639 

Arizona 

2,148 

3,322 

1,276 

64.7 

50 

568 

6,447 

Utah 

856 

1,300 

63 

65.8 

14 

208 

1,569 

Nevada 

95 

238 

20 

39.9 

7 

64 

539 

Pachtc: 








Washington 

7,732 

12,407 

13,844 

62.3 

169 

2,511 

27,910 

Or^on 

7,086 

11,279 

1,568 

62.8 

116 

1,701 

15,026 

California 

31,957 

50,973 

2,070 

62.7 

279 

6,217 

63,633 
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Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1006 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1036, by States 


NUMBEE OF CHUECHES NUMBEE OF MEMBERS MEMBEBSHIP BY AGE, 1936 


GEOGBAPHIC DIVI- 
SION AND STATE 

1 

193$ 

i 

1 

! 

1 1 

1936 

1926 

1916 1 

1966 1 

Un- 

der 

13 

years 

; 13 

1 years 

1 and 
! over 

} 

f Age 
not re- 
ported 

Per- 
cent 
un- 
der 
13 2 

United Stetes,, 

7,789 

8,947[9,778 

8,074 

1 ) 

1,797,927 1,894 J )30; 1,^5 317 

1,192.846 

68.468 jl .494,05 S 

245,416 

8.8 

New England: 













Maine 

1 

2 

2 

2 

250 



364 



250 


New Hampshire 

8 

8 

9 

8 

751 

714 1 90 S 

842 

4 

6 OT 

87 

,6 

VftrmnTit . 

7 

9 

1 C 

9 

cm 

1. lift 

1, 166 

1,084 

13 

914 


1.4 

Massachusetts.. 

24 

25 

24 

23 

7,013 l 8,437 

7,326 

5,678 

76 

5,585 

1,352 

1.3 

Rhode Island... 

5 

5 

5 

5 

1,306 

1,459 

1,169 

1,071 

21 

1,285 


1.6 

Connecticut 

10 

7 

8 

8 

4,782 

4,642 

3,143 

2,252 

71 

4,498 

213 

1.6 

Middle Atlantic: 













New York 

766 

813 

858 

850 

233,961 

243,845 

224,843 

188, 115 

4, 159 

204,113 

25,689 

2.0 

New Jersey 

383 

403 

389 

346 

128,020 

123,726 

102,290 

78,490 

2,493 

107,735 

17, 792 

2.3 

Pennsylvania, . . 

1,093 

1, 177 

1,196 

1,099 

343, 512 

370,394 

335, 867 

251, 485 

7,425 

294,635 

41,452 

2.5 

E. Noeth Central: 













Ohio 

588 

635 

678 

680 

156,908 

162,797 

141, 138 

116, 995 

5,460 

121,660 

29,788 

4.3 

Infiianji . 

295 

318 

351 

329 

67,694 

66, 574 

59,209 

49,050 

3,109 

59, 564 

5,021 

5.0 

niinois - 

515 

543 

590 

473 

133,523 

130, 278 

115, 676 

86,753 

5, 144 

96, 811 

31,568 

5.0 

Michigan 

231 

241 

256 

269 

67,286 

65, 435 

48,989 

36, 710 

1, 184 

52,609 

13,493 

2.2 

Wisconsin 

1 S 3 

225 

240 

232 

34,900 

34,932 

26, 002 

20, 656 

1, 135 

30, 109 

3, 656 

3.6 

W.Nobth Central: 













Minnesota. 

230 

277 

309 

309 

41,272 

41,279 

33,649 

27,475 

989 

36, 161 

4,122 

2.7 

Iowa 

297 

372 

419 

434 

57,695 

68,445 

59,783 

48,865 

2,265 

50,697 

4,733 

4.3 

MissourL 

229 

348 

431 

227 

45,603 

56,590 

50,222 

26,064 

2,423 

40, 170 

3,010 

5.7 

North Dakota.. 

106 

139 

173 

180 

8,583 

12,125 

9,295 

6,727 

199 

7,633 

751 

2.5 

South Dakota 

102 

156 

163 

124 

10,933 

12,800 

10, 077 

6,954 

323 

8,781 

1,829 

3.5 

Nebraska 

156 

188 

232 

226 

32,350 

33,343 

26,498 

20,926 

1,285 

29,019 

2,046 

42 

Kansas. 

219 

267 

313 

306 

46.449 

50,459 

45,327 

33,555 

2,629 

40,613 

3,207 

6.1 

South Atlantic: 













Delaware 

20 

31 

34 

37 

.6,387 

6,840 

6, 197 

5, 086 

82 

5,005 

1,300 

1.6 

Maryland 

83 

99 

99 

95 

20,327 

22,169 

19,603 

15, 927 

589 

16,962 

2,776 

3.4 

District of OoL. 

20 

21 

21 

17 

9,832 

9,808 

9,338 

8,182 

212 

7,620 

2,000 

2.7 

Virginia 

48 

45 

42 

43 

3,233 

2,911 

2,449 

2,615 

319 

2,408 

506 

11.7 

West Virginia 

65 

71 

69 

71 

12,586 

14,862 

11,644 

8,614 

439 

10,772 

1,375 

3.9 

North Carolina. 

155 

151 

156 

1 149 

11, 192 

10,975 

12,062 

10,696 

941 

6,481 

3,770 

12.7 

South Carolina. 

59 

99 

108 

' 111 

5,112 

6,994 

8,320 

8,026 

469 

3,286 

1,357 

12.5 

Georgia— 

21 

32 

35 

29 

1,790 

2,158 

2,223 

2,243 

215 

1,539 

36 

12,3 

Florida. — 

47 

51 

36 

31 

6,558 

5,850 

2,471 

1,307 

511 

5,595 

452 

8.4 

E. South Central: 













Kentucky 

132 

139 

137 

82 

15,916 

15,976 

14,354 

8,543 

656 

12,136 

3,124 

1 5.1 

Tennessee 

178 

200 

212 

92 

17,261 

18,960 

1 17,584 

6,786 

1,909 

13,864 

1,488 

i 12.1 

Alabama 

56 

64 

72 

7 

6,837 

6,813 

4,675 

303 

656 

5,695 

486 

10.3 

Mi^issippi 

49 

53 

65 

6 

2,466 

2,646 

A 738 

192 

142 

1,605 

719 

8.1 

W. South Central: 











i 


Arkansas 

75 

111 

127 

23 

5,846 

7,223 

7,451 

S 09 

248 

4,672 

926 

5.0 

T^nnisiftTia 

1 10 

9 

24 


769 

1,381 

1,699 


85 

684 


11.1 

Oklahoma 

1 138 

182 

258 

179 

28,720 

29,198 

20,222 

9,667 

1,716 

23,665 

3,339 

6.8 

Texas. 

237 

310 

383 

58 

28,440 

33,318 

30,329 

4,118 

1,842 

24,832 

1,766 

6.9 

Mountain: 













Montana 

56 

89 

91 

62 

6,880 

8,710 

6,888 

4,096 

237 

6,345 

298 

3.6 

Idaho 

51 

68 

82 

59 

6,101 

7,046 

6,943 

3,698 

153 

5,406 

542 

2.8 

Wyoming 

35 

38 

41 

15 

4,549 

6,687 

2,514 

984 

182 

3,731 

636 

4.7 

Colorado 

94 

132 

148 

129 

19,550 

27,090 

23,091 

16,186 

1,135 

16, 752 

1,663 

6.3 

New Mexico 

61 

61 

62 

53 

5,623 

4,937 

3,892 

2,864 

416 

4,958 

249 

7.7 

Arizona 

53 

49 

43 

26 

6,746 

6,163 

4,353 

2,884 

187 

4,948 

1,611 

3.6 

Utah 

15 

21 

27 

29 

2,219 

2,218 

2,264 

1,902 

148 

1,972 

99 

7.0 

Nevada 

7 

9 

16 

14 

353 

417 

501 

520 

7 

315 

31 

2.2 

Pacific: 













Washington 

174 

171 

222 

139 

33,983 

34,425 

28,542 

14,437 

799 

19,622 

13,562 

3.9 

Or^on 

119 

133 

150 

121 

19,933 

21,545 

16,672 

9,701 

692 

16,517 

2,724 

4.0 

Galifomja 

283 

350 

357 

259 

85,000 

87,029 

64,011 

32,449 

3,064 

73,414 

8,522 

4.0 


1 Includes figures for the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church. 
* Based on memhership with age dassiflcation reported. * 
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Table 5. —Value op Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

Total 

num- 

i 

j; 

Num- ' 
ber of ' 

1 YAIrfXJB Ol^ CJBtXJBCH 1 
EDIFICES 1 

1 DEBT OX CHURCH | 
' EDIFICES : 

! 1 

VALUE OP 
PARSONAGES 

AND STATE 

ber of > church j 
churches edifices j 

1 ! 

1 Churches 
j reporting 

Amount ' 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches! 

reporting 

.A.muunt 

Unitetd Stat^ 

1 1 

1 7,789| 

7,228 

j 7,022j$270,464,345 

2,427 

828,125,616 

4,290 

820,293,104 

New England: 
Maine 

1 


i G 



i 



New Hampshire.. 

S 

8 


91,500 


1 

i 2,900 

5 

23,^ 

Vermont 

1 t 

7 


51, 000 i 

3 

5 

17,000 

Massachusetts 

24 

22 

22 1 

1,211,642 

13 

180, 993 

9 

68,500 

Rhode Island 

5 

1 5 

5! 

! 258,000 


f 

3 

22,000 

Connecticut 

10 

9 

S| 

i 836,980 

5 

^,258 

5! 

44,000 

Middle Atlantic. 


[ i 



i 




New York 

766 

; 760 

719 

64,397,389 

229' 

5.809, 819 

5111 

3, 424,852 

New Jersey 

383 

380 

360 

23,082,055 

1621 

2, 102, 213 


1, 966,882 

Pennsylvania ..... 

E. N. Central: 

1,093 

1,075 

1, 018 

59,460,219 

367| 

5,75^918 

655 

4,285,462 

Ohio 

5SS 

498 

487 

19,167,006 

139 

1, 685, 144 

289 

1, 517, 525 

Indiana 

295 

289 

286 

8,018,451 

82 

708, 384 

167 

684, 040 

Illinois 

615 

437 

432 

17,527,078 

118 

1,884,866 

297 

1, 276, 150 

Michigan 

231 

191 

187 

9,457,655 

81 

1, 122,032 


583,600 

Wisconsin 

W. N. Central: 

183 

179 

176 

4, 129, 500 

74 

452, 641 

106 

468,200 

Minnesota 

230 

227 

226 

4,891,535 

96 

303,379 

121 

405,900 

Iowa 

297 

293 


5, 679, 160 

78 

317,047 

232 

728,390 

Missouri 

229 

221 

220 

6,063,250 

66 

800,744 

98 

350,650 

North Dakota 

106 

101 

101 

785.703 

43 

164,676 

57 

118, 760 

South Dakota 

102 

96 

91 

1,007,000 

361 

352,210 

63 

164,860 

Nebraska 

156 

152 

149 

2,872,535 

64 

304,086 

116 

341, 281 

Kansas 

219 

216 

210 

5,303,281 

70 

514, 053 

155 

443, 698 

South Atlantic: 







i 

i 


Delaware 

20 

19 

19 

1, 219, 600 

6 

73, 050 

15! 

90,000 

Maryland 

S3 

80 

80 

3,826,500 

25 

505,949 

49 

359,300 

District of Co- 









lumbia 

20 

20 

20 

3,052,690 

12 

457, 761 

8 

98,700 

Virginia 

48 

37 

37 

407, 100 

13 

55,366 

14 

50,200 

West Virginia 

65 

61 

59 

1, 189,700 

16 

32,000 

28 

148,200 

North Carolina... 

155 

97 

94 

641,720 

25 

19,063 

24 

63,300 

South Carolina. . . 

59 

55 

52 

258,350 

16 

10,610 

22 

37,700 

Georgia 

21 

19 

19 

154,250 

4 

6,950 

6 

20,100 

Florida 

47 

39 

38 

2,101,650 

19 

147,274 

25 

149,200 

E. S. Central: 









Kentucky 

132 

90 

82 

1,861,265 

21 

160,548 

38 

136,300 

Tennessee 

178 

169 

165 

1,720,750 

41 

189, 261 

74 

217,650 

Alabama 

56 

52 

51 

1,011,050 

5 

109,050 

23 

55, 825 

Mi^issippi 

49 

37 

36 

163,900 

5 

3.690 

13 

25,700 

W. S. Oentoal: 









Arkansas 

75 

59 

59 

565,550 

21 

92,264 

29 

72,000 

Louisiana 

10 

10 

10 

124,3001 

2 

80,025 

5 

14,000 

OfcTahn-ms. 

138 

128 

125 

^929,630 

46 

437, 789 

70 

211, 031 

Texas.. 

237 

221 

217 

1^968,477 

66 

293,236 

136 

333,288 

Mountain: 









Montana.. 

66 

62 

62: 

754,200 

23 

112, 167 

27 

74,470 

Idaho — 

51 

49 

48 

660,800 

11! 

46,030 

34 

85,675 

Wyoming 

35 

27 

27 

663,000 

11 

44,810 

17 

41,700 

Colorado. 

94 

89 

88 

1,724,600 

46 

199, 5871 

51 

142,650 

New Mexico. 

61 

56 

56 

428,850 

10 

24,585 

27 

82,500 

ArhEona 

53 

40 

40 

647,190 

10 

184,756 

23 

66,050 

Utah 

15 

14 

13 

348,700 

7 

20,390 

8 

22,500 

Nevada 

7 

7 

7 

55,000 

1 

500 

5 

9,500 

Paowc: 









Washington 

174 

146 

146 

3,144,468 

74 

470,705 

68 

170,300 

Oregon 

119 

115 

*r7A 

111 

on 

3,021,361 

IT voc rrKK 

40 

i*>« 

174*^ 

t 0«T AAO 

47i 

127,250 

JM noe: 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by SxAXEa, 193<i 



Total 

, 





'lEOifRAPHIC DIVISION' AND STATE 

number 

of 

churches i 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 
amount i 

i 

! Pastore’ 
i salari^ 

1 

AH other 
salaries 

Repairs and 
improve- 
ments 

United Sades 

7,789 

7,272 

834,316,610 ^ 

1 89,712,797 

84, 822, 078 

82, 413,400 

Xew Engiakd: 

Maine 



1 






New Hampshire 

8 s 

8 

16,965 1 

10,770 

1,353 

2,108 

Vermont 

7 

6 

4,468 

2,261 

665 

233 

Massachusetts— 

24 

23 

159,139 : 

52,264 

18, 379 

10,354 

Rhode Island 

5 

5 

23.477 1 

9,402 

3,898 

1,472 

Connecticut 

?tIiDDLE Atlantic: 

10 

9 

103, 461 

26,901 

16,529 

3,727 

New York 

766 

765 

5,739,665 

1,544,291 

1,044,953 

359,394 

New Jersey 

383 

381 

3, 195,734 

777, 740 
1,757,163 

472, 597 

210,972 

Pennsylvania 

East Nokth Central: 

1,093 

1,066 

7,087,068 

995,259 

496,069 

Ohio- 

588 

501 

2,554, 885 

702, 586 

342,408 

245,391 

Indiana 

295 

289 

1,092,831 

347,043 

135,839 

108,745 

Ulinois 

515 

443 

2,258,354 

656, 237 

296,438 

132,315 

Michigan 

231 

191 

1,303,332 

321, 056 

182,706 

84,446 

WisGonsin 

West North Central: 

183 

180 

611,927 

203, 111 

66, 154 

64, 232 

Minnesota 

230 

227 

733, 799 

242^237 

90,584 

51, 252 

Iowa - 

297 

294 

841, 835 

336,656 

93,065 

SO, 601 

Missouri 

229 

214 

870, 663 

230,690 

128,250 

51,373 

North Dakota- 

106 

103 

109,858 

48,501 

10,567 

7,031 

South Dakota 

102 

97 

129, 120 

63,690 

8,a46 

9,879 

Nebraska - 

156 

152 

447,463 

168, 102 

52,840 

33, 518 

Kansas 

219 

217 

657,486 

234,432 

89, 782 

36,484 

South Atlantic: 







Delaware 

20 

20 

167,775 

42,420 

23,583 

17, 596 

Maryland 

83 

82 

492,491 

145,101 

60,236 

26,613 

District of Columbia 

20 

20 

331,544 

62,740 

48,656 

10,521 

Virginia 

48 

39 

41, 808 

16,857 

2,100 

3,807 

West Virginia 

65 

64 

239,565 

70,614 

24,716 

19,781 

North Carolina 

155 

101 

74,194 

35,010 

5,395 

10,747 

South Carolina..- 

59 

58 

41,603 

18,307 

3,452 

7,694 

Georgia- 

21 

21 

25, 991 

14,069 

[ 1,765 

1,250 

Florida 

47 

44 

145,003 

55,130 

‘ 13, 145 

17, 169 

East South Central: 







Kentucky 

132 

110 

229,025 

80,515 

30,066 

18, 177 

Tennessee 

178 

168 

248,503 

89,011 

22,803 

25,076 

Alabama - 

i 56 

49 

94,856 

28,424 

14, 627 

6,768 

Mississippi- 

1 49 

36 

16,122 

9,228 

364 

1,421 

West South Central: 







Arkansas... - 

75 

60 

62, 617 

30,861 

i 3,694 

6,363 

Louisiana 

10 

10 

8,078 

3,834 

i 928 

377 

Oklahoma- 

138 

132 

481, 745 

126,487 

' 57,920 

, 29,842 

Texas — - 

237 

222 

414,492 

172, 166 

42,674 

1 24,284 

IMountain: 







Montana 

56 

50 

107,650 

42,172 

8,744 

' 9,789 

Idaho 

51 

48 

87,602 

39,462 

9,028 

i 8,903 

Wyoming 

35 

32 

61,860 

28,808 

4,389 

6,634 

Colorado - — 

94 

89 

260,064 

95,018 

i 26,392 

14,004 

New Mexico - 

61 

57 

94,449 

37,410 

^ 3,957 

17, 373 

Arizona - 

53 

43 

87, 134 

29,338 

12,691 

4,064 

Utah : 

15 

14 

31,059 

10,989 

i 7,289 

1,254 

Nevada- 

7 

7 

7,718 

4,349 

! 313 

■ 159 

Pacific: 





i 


Washington 

174 

14S 

496, 219 

134,505 

i 60,568 

42,056 

Oregon 

119 

101 

246,295 

92,688 

34,774 

13,890 

California 

283 

276 

1,779,718 

482,151 

‘ 267,248 

78, 192 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 


EiPEKDiTUEEs-^ontinued 


1 . 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ( 
AND STATE j 

i 

PajTiieiit j 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

1 Other 
current 
expenses, 
meludmg 

I interest 

Local 

relief 

and 

, charity 

1 Home 

1 missions 

1 

i - 

1 

Foreign 

missions 

i To gen- 
; eral head- 
quarters 

1 

AH other 
purposes 

United States., ^ 

S2,076,S27 

($8,428,445 

SI, 146, 533 

|si,493, 519 

j$l,S24,861 

i 

:$1,469,090 

81,429,560 

Ketv England: | 


1 

1 


1 



Maine ' 








New HampsMre j 


1,517 

210 

S3 

147 

654 

123 


216 

949 


27 

10 i 

64 i 

43 

Massachusetts 

13, 168 

45,148 

4,253 

1,295 

2,660 i 

8,392 

3,226 

Rhode Island i 


4, 448 

957 

1,015 

864 

1,085 

336 

Conneeticat ' 

; 7,058 

27,144 

8,922 

4,546 

4,193 

1,816 

2,625 

Middle Atlantic: i 








New Y'ork : 

218,085 

1.466,809 

244,353 

233,264 

216,469 

193, 550 

218,497 

New Jersey i 

134,500 

934,504 

125,071 

157, 344 

146,497 , 

77, 657 

158, 552 

Pennsylvania — ; 

364,781 

1,775,512 i 

218,205 

412,511 

347,861 

325,899 

393,808 

East North Central: ; 








Ohio ! 

191,787 

587,8^ 

76,830 

99,529 

97,526 

111, 866 

99, 138 

Indiana.. 

73,208 

226,827 i 

39,238 

43,822 : 

35,551 

43,713 1 

38,845 

niinois — : 

103,391 

581,177 1 

133, 166 

91,862 

68,311 

128,161 ! 

67,296 

Michigan — i 

122,736 

315,926 1 

37,151 

50,456 

45,067 

45,650 

98,138 

Wisconsin 

69,479 j 

125,639 j 

9,993 

17,943 

12,499 

28,734 

14,143 

West North Central: 






j 


Minnesota 

39,585 

168,715 

11,273 

41,549 

32,112 

38,285 

18,207 

Iowa. — 

39,406 

175,839 

11,160 

33,018 

26,434 

31,518 i 

24,138 

Missonri— 

52,676 

227,154 

26,896 

45,026 

38,567 

33,909 ! 

36, 123 

North Dakota- 

3,404 

27,214 

1,048 

2,801 

3,222 

3,170 i 

2,900 

South Dakota- 

4,071 

29,307 

2,649 

4,145 

2,988 

2,341 1 

1,805 

Nebraska 

19,658 I 

102,242 

8,839 

14,342 

13,993 

18,646 ! 

15,283 

Kansas : 

36,645 

161,578 

11,931 

32,672 

33,769 

21,837 

28,456 

South Atlantic: 








Delaware — 

12,750 

37,445 

2,515 

3,306 

1,892 1 

21,637 

4,631 

Maryland— 

38,485 

113,961 

21,305 

21,509 

21,005 1 

28,891 

15,335 

District of Colombia. 

73,706 

68,797 

16,887 

11,145 

13,018 

8, 153 

17,921 

Virginia 

2,554 

11,168 

1,069 

491 

433 

1, 895 

1,434 

West Virginia 

30,817 

56,402 : 

2,944 

4,204 

3,641 

18,535 

7, 911 

North Carolina 

2,803 

7,386 ! 

1,561 

1,929 

1,151 

3, 129 

5,083 

South Carolina 

535 

4,600 

944 

788 

399 

1, 416 

3,368 

Georgia 

1,520 

4,053 

580 

327 

90 

1,630 

707 

Florida — 

7,082 

26,546 

5,210 

5,038 

4,960 

6,189 

4,534 

East South Ce2?tral: 

Kentucky. 

4,980 

43,154 

13,425 

5,769 

5,971 

20,021 

6,947 

Tenn^see 

11, 173 

56,906 

5,949 

8,707 

7,460 

15,490 

5,928 

Alabama 

4,025 

21,825 

5,589 

882 

602 

7,900 

4,214 

Mi^feippi 

15 

2,129 

366 

516 

379 

682 

1,023 

West South Central: 








Arkansas 

3,776 

10,855 

1,110 

1,336 

1,039 

1,398 

1 2,185 

Louisiana.— 

150 

1, 153 

575 

62 

58 

782 

159 

Oklahoma. _ _ _ 

85,072 

110,867 

7,703 

14,655 

13,881 

19,961 

15,357 

Texas.. 

35,249 

80,811 

11,838 

7,587 

7,434 

14,884 

17,565 

Mountain; 








Montana 

11,177 

21,249 

1,523 

4,137 

3,046 

4,013 

1,801 

Idaho 

2,594 

14,276 

2,351 

2,719 

2,558 

2, 078 

3,633 

Wyoming 

4,810 

12,906 

1,184 

854 

757 

936 

582 

Colorado 

18,957 

59,461 

1 10,395 

6,840 

7,274 

! 12,330 

9, 393 

New Mexico... 

1,977 

22,463 

1,840 

3, 151 

I 1,822 

3,133 

1,323 

Arizona 

6,940 

20,963 

5,316 

2,350 

1,433 

2,473 

1,566 

Utah— 

2,176 

4,007 

670 

1,448 

1,333 

348 

1,545 

Nevada— — _ 

39 

2,240 

55 

194 

165 

90 

114 

Pacific: 








Washington 

59,237 

1 107,767 

11,791 

i 19,539 

15,514 

28,096 

17, 146 

Oregon 

11,672 

56,885 

4,357 

6,776 

7,024 

9,874 

8,355 

Califcmia 

147,902 

462,697 

35,337 

70, 111 

71,783 

116, 179 

48,118 
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Table T. — Xu\iber axd Membership op Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Synods and 
Presbyteries, 1936 


i 


VALUE or 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 


DEBT ON 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 


EXPENDITURES 


SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 


SYNOD AND PRESBYTERY 


Total 

Synod of Alabama: 

Birmingham “A” 

Huntsville 

Leeds 

Synod of Arizona: | 

Northern Arizona 

Phoenix 

Southern Arizona 

Synod of Arkansas: 

Arkansas * 

Fort Smith 

Little Rock 

Synod of Atlantic: i 

Atlantic 

Fairfield 

Hodge 

Knox 

McClelland 

Synod of Baltimore: 

Baltimore 

New Castle 

Washington City 

S 3 nod of Blue Ridge: 

Birmingham 

Le Vere 

Rogers viHe 

Synod of California: 

Los Angeles 

Nevada 

Redwoods, The 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Francisco i 

San Joaquin I 

San Jose I 

Santa Barbara 

Synod of Canadian: 

Kia m ichi,- 

Rendall 

White River 

Synod of Catawba: 

Cape Fear 

Catawba 

Southern Virginia 

Yadkin 

Synod of Colorado: ^ 

Boulder. 

Denver 

Gunnison 

Fueblo 

Synod of Florida: 

North Florida 

Southeast Florida 

Southwest Florida 

Sjmod of Idaho: 

Boise 

Kendall 

Northern Idaho 

Twin Falls 

Synod of lUmois: 

Alton. 

Bloomington 

Cairo 

Chicago 

Ewing... 

Freeport 

Matoon 

Ottawa 

Peoria 


Total mil 
cimn 

*5 ij 

^ i! 

1 

55 !jC*" 


Ohnrchea 

reporting 

Amount 

Ohurciics 

reporting 

Amount 

OliUl’ches 

reporting 

Scholars 

7,789 

1,797,927 

|7, 022 8270,464.345 2, 427 828,125,616 

7,272jg84,318,610 

7,378 

1,154,985 

11 

3,705 

10 

804,100 

2 

102,000 

9 

64,928 

10 

1, 620 

27 

1, 807 

26 

161. 400 

2 

4,800 

25 

18, 703 

25 

1, 368 

18 

956 

10 

29,900 

1 

2,260 

10 

7,475 

13 

902 

9 

795 

8 

44,100 



8 

10, 185 

8 

1, 047 

32 

5,060 

25 

492, 840 

8 

179, 125 

27 

62,654 

30 

4l477 

13 

90S 

8 

111,050 

1 

5, 630 

9 

14,375 

13 

964 

24 

2,296 

15 

179,000 

6 

14,950 

16 

20, 071 

22 

1,869 

19 

2,301 

18 

276,300 

9 

62,950 

18 

29,556 

IS 

1,608 

2S 

1,054 

22 

88,250 

5 

14,264 

22 

10, 665 

23 

1,226 

15 

1, Sll 

14 

71,850 

2 

1,275 

14 

13, 368 

16 

902 

29 

2, 755 

26 

136,500 

12 

S, 335 

29 

20,277 

27 

1, 528 

9 

669 

9 

26,100 

2 

850 

9 

7, 669 

9 

47S 

14 

851 

12 

77, 650 

2 

1,403 

14 

10, 732 

14 

664 

15 

546 

12 

50,000 

2 

900 

15 

7,858 

15 

633 

59 

15, 700 

56 

3,167,000 

22 

489, 066 

58 

394, 955 

59 

9, 358 

33 

8,309 

32 

1, 597, 100 

6 

73, 060 

33 

207, 810 

33 

5,305 

39 

13,238 

39 

3, 429, 690 

19 

610, 215 

39 

409, 524 

39 

9,217 

18 

737 

14 

29,550 

5 

2,635 

14 

6, 750 

18 

772 

11 

825 

7 

49,500 

4 

13, 115 

6 

4,447 

9 

551 

12 

563 

9 

89, 150 

2 

1,010 

10 

5,029 

9 

312 

91 

42,313 

87 

6,507,480 

49 

1, 284, 593 

90 

919, 308 

90 

31,880 

S 

428 

8 

65,800 

1 

500 

8 

7,783 

8 

732 

26 

3,548 

24 

343,400 

8 

36, 910 

22 

65,489 

24 

2,575 

16 

4,267 

15 

298,688 

5 

6,765 

16 

77, 671 

16 

3, 161 

21 

4,662 

21 

900,900 

13 

154,321 

20 

108;694 

21 

3,672 

52 

14,431 

50 

2, 015, 267 

24 

198, 325 

52 

318, 152 

52 

9,342 

45 

8,068 

42 

861,200 

14 

68,945 

44 

138, 697 

45 

7,337 

12 

4,195 

12 

295,420 

4 

11,250 

12 

68, 239 

12 

2,683 

17 

3, 395 

17 

502,300 

9 

70,500 

17 

82,938 

17 

2,643 

7 

183 

6 

5,169 

1 

500 

7 

1,601 

7 

208 

13 

327 

10 

15, 500 

2 

2,900 

12 

4,436 

8 

218 

6 

356 

6 

35,000 

2 

2,000 

6 

3,998 

5 

197 

44 

2,713 

28 

76,420 

8 

5, 300 

29 

21,920 

41 

2,231 

47 

3, 938 

23 

300,400 

7 

8,636 

24 

25,631 

43 

3, 330 

35 

1, 975 

25 

259,500 

8 

19, 045 

26 

13, 762 

32 

1,582 

43 

3,249 

29 

149,800 

9 

1 4,728 

29 

19,060 

39 

2,194 

19 

4,191 

18 

289,600 

11 

34, 550 

16 

50,275 

19 

2,664 

32 

8,521 

30 

846,200 

18 

118,412 

32 

120,503 

32 

6,861 

11 

1,111 

11 

86,200 

5 

4,650 

11 

14,702 

11 

1,040 

32! 

5,727 

30 

503,800 

12 

41, 975 

30 

74,684 

31 

3,825 

15 

1,605 

12 

1,222,460 

5 

5,250 

15 

31,338 

15 

1,272 

13 

2,600 

10 

369,200 

5 

46,960 

11 

69,166 

13 

2,097 

151 

2,092 

12 

465, 500 

8 

94,671 

14 

42,050 

16 

1,867 

10 

1,683 

9 

168, 100 

2 

16, 825 

10 

22,953 

10 

1,340 

14 

1, 180 

12 

121,200 

3 

19,280 

12 

17, 979 

13 

1, 131 

17 

1, 814 

17 

171,500 

4 

1,900 

16 

24,709 

17 

1, 522 

10 

1,424 

10 

110,000 

2 

8,025 

10 

21,961 

9 

1, 070 

54 

12,090 

49 

1,161,760 

16 

64,288 

49 

153, 267 

52 

8, 586 

42 

11,482 

33 

; 1,169,583 

8 

41,985 

34 

160,255 

42 

7, 170 

28 

3,379 

20 

403,350 

3 

2,400 

21 

62,049 

26 

2,728 

117 

50,934 

109 

9,493,795 

48 

1,604,073 

117 

1,207,236 

114 

31, 611 

30 

3,808 

24 

1 463,900 

4 

35,700 

24 

56,482 

28 

2,988 

28 

6,677 

23 

1 471, 600 

9 

20,077 

23 

76,022 

28 

3,981 

36 

5,105 

32 

i 426,000 

6 

12, 778 

32 

46,000 

33 

3,540 

21 

5,366 

19 

1 597,200 

5 

34,740 

19 

86,412 

20 

3,479 

32 

1 6,946 

27 

1 778,300 

4 

41,726 

27 

125, 624 

32 

6,317 


2T5319 — 4:1 S9 
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(’KNSUS OI*' IIKIJOIOUS HOniRS, 1936 


1’able 7, — Number and Membership of Churches, Value and Debt on 
OChurch li^DiFicBs, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Synods and 
resbyteries, 1 936 — Conti niied 


51 NOD AND PHLSBYTERY 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of members 

! n Of 

VALUE OP 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

US bc 

Si 

o 

a 

PS 

1 

ci a 
•d £ 

0 

P3 

!=< 

0 

a 

l| 

is 

C3 Cl. 
^ os 

0 

a 

c» 

0 

a 

•d-S 

io 
=3 p. 

J=) £ 

0 

'0 

rd 

0 

CQ 

Synod of Illiuois — Con. 
Rock River 

3e 

4f 

42 

41 

27 

41 

i 7, 332 
1 5, 333 

t 13, 915 

7, 312 
' 8, 812 
16, 522 

28 

27 

34 

38 

27 

4C 

; $815, ooc 
' 434, IOC 

: 1, 264, 70C 

1 897, 02S 

^ 1, 041, 50C 

1 2,272,600 

1 8 

1 1 

1 G 

i 7 

1 11 

1 19 

$ 49 , 300 
4,000 
73, 800 

52, 200 
58, 040 
396, 528 

1 28 

1 26 

i 34 

40 

27 

40 

; $87, 694 

1 55, 669 

130, 160 

' 83, 550 

131,101 
299, 130 

34 

31 

42 

40 

27 

37 

4, 676 
3, 141 

1 9, 850 

' 4, 965 

5, 947 
9, 562 

Rushville 

Springfield 

Synod of Indiana: 

Grawfordsvillo-- 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis 

L/ogansport 

49 

> 12, 387 

4fi 

i 3,264,730 

1 18 

79, 511 

49 

173,129 

49 

8, 495 

IMuneie . 

18 

^ 5, 306 

18 

; ' 495 ; 740 

1 4 

40; 600 

18 

88, 465 

16 

2 ; 569 

New Albany 

46 

i 4, 588 

46 

1 527, 600 

8 

9, 250 

45 

93,110 

43 

3 ; 036 

Vincennes 

46 

1 7, 4471 

44 

853, 576 

8 

38, 905 

42 

112, 588 

41 

5, 179 

White Water 

28 

5, 320 

27 

665,800 

7 

S3, 350 

28 

111,768 

2.6 

3,275 

Synod of Iowa: 

27 










Cedar Rapids. . 

5,323 

27 

604, 600 

10 

4 

29,590 

27 

83, 080 

26 

3, 934 

Cent.West(Boheinian) 

15 

i; 597 

14 

144 ; 200 

8;200 

15 

13, 847 

15 

1, 071 

Corning 

20 

3,033 

20 

238, 600 

3 

7,000 

19 

38, 003 

20 

2, 263 

Council Bluffs 

23 

3, 902 

22 

303, 100 

9 

42, 730 

22 

50, 156 

21 

2, 451 

Des Moines 

30 

7,677 

30 

907, 600 

14 

65, 575 

30 

104, 214 

28 

5, 174 

Dubuque 

21 

3, 883 

21 

383,850 

5 

5,960 

21 

57, 664 

21 

2,421 

Fort Dodge 

38 

6, 562 

36 

421,310 

12 

20, 600 

38 

94, 272 

33 

4,411 

Iowa 

27 

5,209 

26 

851,400 

6 

68,000 

27 

85, 799 

23 

3, 106 

Iowa City 

29 

5, 475 

29 

644,400 

5 

21, 900 

28 

83, 784 

29 

4 ; 069 

Sioux City 

29 

7,230 

28 

636, 100 

6 

42, 580 

29 

91, 546 

27 

4, 135 

Waterloo 

26 

5, 893 

26 

598,000 

5 

8,327 

26 

94, 626 

26 

3 ; 681 

Synod of Kansas: 










Highland 

17 

2,847 

17 

286,800 

7 

24, 700 

17 

31, 801 

17 

2,197 

Darned 

25 

5,316 

23 

8J4, 500 

13 

62, 728 

24 

84, 780 

24 

3 , 866 

Necffiho 

40 

8, 469 

39 

1, 211, 125 

11 

110,406 

40 

112, 499 

40 

6’, 094 

Osborne 

15 

1, 994 

14 

261,500 

8 

39, 020 

15 

23, 982 

16 

i;788 

Solomon. 

34 

5, 372 

33 

489, 600 

4 

40,160 

33 

66, 438 

34 

4i 057 

q^opeka 

47 

12, 377 

46 

1, 190, 166 

17! 

199,225 

47 

176, 901 

44 

8', 474 

Wichita 

37 

9, 904 

34 

1,041,600 

10 

37,825 

37 

160, 309 

36 

7^79 

Synod of Kentucky. 

37 









Buokhorn.- 

2,951 

16 

126,160 

2 

3,046 

33 

16, 976 

36 

3, 101 

Ebenezer 

21 

4,681 

14 

494,600 

4 

21,600 

16 

73, 366 

20 

2 ; 800 

Dogan 

20 

1,311 

17 

106,900 

2 

1, 200 

1 18 

14, 209 

2Q 

1,010 

Douisville 

20 

4, 138 

13 

868,100 

6 

113,928 

18 

76, 618 

16 

2, 376 

Princeton 

19 

1 1, 811 

14 

151, 326 

6 

8,076 

1 16 

27, 849 

19 

1,433 

Transylvania 

17 

1, 250 

10 

117, 790 

2 

2,800 

11 

21, 847 

14 

823 

Synod of Michigan: 

67 








Detroit 

32, 892 

49 

4,887,966 

25 

663,086 

63 

767, 646 

67 

23, 720 

Flint 

34 

6,450 

32 

1, 133,060 

22 

122, 763 

30 

105, 219 

31 

5,406 

Grand Rapids 

13 

1 2,621 

12 

260,600 

6 

36, 776 

12 

31, 761 

13 

1,847 

Kalamazoo.- 

17 

' 5,764 

15 

1, 109, 000 

4 

156,600 

16 

117 , 066 

17 

3,4i56 

Lake Superior 

31 

4,206 

22 

407,660 

6 

18,791 

22 

67, 472 

28 

2,894 

Lansing 

27 

6, 528 

20 

839,000 

8 

207,466 

22 

91, 362 

27 

4,692 

Petpskey 

12 

1,413 

10 

162, 000 

2 

6,082 

10 

20. 432 

. 11 

1,068 

Saginaw 

26 

7,012 

23 

689,800 

7 

20,490 

23 

106,681 

21 

3, 226 

Synod of Minnesota: 










Adams 

19 

1, 622 

18 

148,300 

3 

8,600 

18 

2$, 426 

18 

1,448 

Blue Earth 

10 

917 

10 

36,600 

1 

1,000 

10 

18, 163 

692 

Duluth— 

36 

7, 212 

34 

723, 370 

17 

43,600 

35 

159, 184 

36 

4,907 

Mankato 

43 

6,359 

43 

362, 660 

16 

11, 176 

43 

79,430 

42 

8,902 

Mintfeapolis 

27 

9, 026 

27 

1, 663, 760 

13 

106, 426 

27 

191, 672 

26 

6,207 

Red River 

le 

1,3812 

17 

95,600 

6 

8,090 

17 

18, 182 

17 

1 , 239 

St Cloud 

22 

2,238 

21 

174, 300 

15 

20,342 

21 

26,332 

20 

1, 766 

St. Paul 

24 

9,234 

24 

1,249,466 

9 

46, 127 


164, 12J 

24 

4,283 

Winona 

Synod of Mississippi: 

23 

2,561 

24 

371, 860 

11 

42, 220 


66, 

22 

1,804 

Bell 

19 

873 

17 

72,000 

3 

2,401 

19 

7, 666 

13 

677 

Meridian 

12 

S22 

12 

70,000 


11 

6 7 3^ 

10 


Oxford 

Synod of Missouri: 

Carthage.- 

HannibaL 

Iron Mountain 

Kansas City— 

Kirks Ville 

Ozark 

St Joseph 

St Louis.- 

Sodalia 

IS 

24 
30 
11 

25 
27 
23 

17 
44 

18 

943 

3, 677; 
3,25i: 

902 
10, 202 
2,684 
3, 714 

1, 664 
16, 842 
2,424 

10 

23 

SO 

10 

27 

26 

20 

16 

43 

18 

33,000 

847, 400 

moo® 

97, 100 
L 286, 05® 
246,20® 
230,60® 
111,200 
3, 168, 100 
339, 100 

■""2 

f' 

4 

4i 

7 

6:* 

6 

4 

2^600 

20.384 

,6,'m 
10 , m 

88lm 

2,7®0 

408,400 

28,600' 

10 

24 
27 
10 
23 . 
22. 
23 
16 
, ,44 

' V 

4 ; 681 

46, 616 
29, m 
12,288 
108,746 
26,104 
m,m9 
13 , 75 $ 
436,976 

14 

2$. 

i 

"m 

f'oy 

038 

2,803 
2,232 
, 896 
6,369 
- , 1 , 017 
2,468 
i.f,. '1,885 
12, 410 
1068 
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Table 7. Number and Membership op Churches, Value and Debt on 
CTiurch Ddipicbs, ^Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Synods and 

P RES B Y T E HI E S , 1 936 C Oil t i 11 U 0(1 



o 

Is 

to 

1 

S 

S 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 

CHURCH EXPENDITURES 

EDIFICES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

RYNOD AND PRFARYTEHY 

Total 11 ui 
churc 

'c 

t:. 

Oj 

.a 

a 

3 

J2; 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

i 

^ c 

Amount 

Cliurchos 

reporting 

to 

U 

cn 

Synod of Montana: 











Butte 

7 

1,337 

6 

$137, 500 

2 

$3,200 

6 

$21,099 

7 

1,011 

Great Palls 

22 

2,010 

19 

286,300 

8 

74, 985 

18 

34,046 

13 

1,308 

Helena 

8 

1, 289 

8 

142; 250 

4 

4, 942 

7 

22,005 

7 

' 739 

Kalispell 

9 

1, 053 

9 

88,700 

6 

17, 040 

9 

12, 648 

8 

942 

Yellowstone.-- 

9 

1, 277 

8 

94,250 

3 

12,000 

8 

17,383 

9 

1, 024 

Synod of Nebraska: 











Box Butte 

11 

2,011 

10 

122,100 

5 

14,725 

11 

24,828 

11 

1,606 

Hastings 

19 

2,945 

18 

263,200 

11 

19,825 

19 

30,242 

19 

2,124 

Kearney 

25 

5, 165 

25 

497,700 

11 

47,945 

24 

75,212 

24 

3,276 

Nebraska City 

35 

9,684 

35 

781,600 

10 

95,075 

34 

146, 741 

32 

5,308 

Niobrara- 

24 

2, 459 

22 

185, 300 

7 

20,250 

23 

27,569 

23 

2, 021 

Omaha 

34 

9, 307 

31 

938,435 

15 

97,965 

33 

137, 500 

32 

6, 330 

Synod of New England: 











Boston 

15 

3, 837 

13 

602,000 

6 

81,150 

14 

93,558 

14 

1, 936 

Connecticut Valley 

12 

5, 661 

10 

966,980 

7 

100,608 

11 

114,572 

12 

2,345 

Newburyport - 

17 

2, 903 

14 

276, 142 

6 

6,240 

15 

46,869 

16 

1, 975 

Providence- 

8 

2, 327 

8 

595,000 

2 

90,253 

8 

50,795 

8 

1, 132 

Synod of New Jersey: 











Elizabeth 

40 

18, 413 

39 

2,407,811 

19 

103,867 

40 

419, 565 

39 

10, 758 

Jersey City. 

52 

19, 400 

50 

4,294,850 

32 

559, 160 

52 

493, 218 

51 

10, 266 

Monmouth - - 

53 

10, 647 

60 

1, 188, 181 

20 

107,877 

53 

213,293 

61 

5,661 

Morris and Orange 

45 

18. 876 

41 

4,636,300 

16 

356, 126 

45 

581, 609 

46 

9,255 

Newark 

49 

25, 909 

45 

5,380,963 

25 

637,650 

48 

720, 627 

48 

18,743 

New Brunswick 

40 

13, 724 

37 

2,336,600 

15 

181, 666 

40 

298,892 

40 

7,205 

Newton 

35 

6,670 

34 

823,800 

6 

19,296 

34 

111,214 

35 

3,603 

West Jersey 

69 

14, 381 

64 

2,013,550 

30 

136,673 

69 

357,316 

68 

11, 117 

Synod of New Mexico: 











Pecos Valley 

10 

1, 130 

9 

88,200 

3 

12,950 

9 

23, 672 

8 

881 

Rio Qrande 

23 

2,576 

22 

226,650 

3 

7,676 

21 

36,871 

22 

2,177 

Santa Pe 

28 

1, 917 

26 

116,000 

4 

4,000 

27 

34, 006 

27 

1,581 

Synod of New York: 











Albany 

61 

Hr 103 

49 

3, 109, 196 

11 

109,360 

60 

359, 733 

49 

6,472 

Binghamton 

26 

8,707 

26 

1,041,466 

8 

41,360 

26 

186, 961 

26 

4,670 

Brooklyn-N assau 

87 

33,404 

80 

6,163,941 

46 

805,723 

87 

784, 169 

78 

16,309 

Buffalo-Niagara 

69 

23,476 

68 

4, 701, 564 

26 

886,417 

69 

616, 196 

66 

11, 933 

Cayuga 

17 

5, 111 

17 

863,700 

4 

6,060 

17 

106, 674 

17 

2,467 

Champlain 

22 

2,432 

21 

476, 200 

3 

3,460 

22 

61, 916 

18 

905 

Genesee 

16 

4, 033 

16 

420,500 

4 

44,030 

16 

66,007 

16 

2,370 

Geneva 

20 

6, 803 

20 

962,000 

6 

26, 116 

20 

91,342 

20 

2,890 

Hudson 

38 

7,201 

36 

1,411,500 

10 

30,660 

38 

140,799 

38 

3,609 

Long Island 

26 

5,204 

23 

674,000 

6 

22,390 

25 

101,963 

23 

2,348 

Lyons 

17 

3, 036 

16 

469, 500 

3 

6,650 

17 

68, 634 

15 

1,853 

New York— 

62 

29, 827 

51 

16,661,764 

17 

2, 407,610 

62 

1, 176,923 

621 

11,853 

North River — - 

26 

6, 068 

22 

979,900 

1 

16,000 

25 

138,098 

24 1 

2,029 

Otsego™ 

26 

3, 696 

24 

366,460 

4 

12,777 

26 

86,633 

26 

1,769 

Rochester 

64 

19,436 

64 

3,871,772 

18 

286,306 

54 

406, 6391 

631 

9, 830 

St. Lawrence 

32 

6,947 

30 

1,038,000 

7 

85,100 

32 

117,911 

SI! 

3,206 

Steuben-Blmira 

38 

9, 307 

36 

1,320,600 

9 

147,620 

38 

167,473 

38 

6,845 

Syracuse--- 

32 

9,772 

32 

1,845,926 

12 

107,600 

32 

235,219 

32 

6, 362 

Troy 

36 

10, 103 

36 

2,389,060 

11 

73,660 

36 

198, 609 

34 

$, 393 

Utica 

62 

12, 303 

46 

2,010,087 

14 

133,286 

52 

297,246 

61 

6, 237 

Westchester 

86 

16,414 

32 

3,679,374 

13 

669, 696 

85 

466, 121 

34 

7,267 

Synod of North Dakota; 











Bismarck 

16 

636 

14 

61,600 

$ 

9,876 

14 

6,613 

14 

1,094 

Fargo 

13 

1,778 

12 

272,803 

8 

116, 634 

18 

26,420 

13 

1,233 

Minnewaukan 

17 

1, 186 

17 

107,600 

4 

3,600 

17 

16,333 

17 

911 

Minot 

17 

1,746 

16 

88,900 

6 

9,000 

16 

19, 676 

12 

1,215 

Oakes 


847 

18 

87,000 

$ 

20,967 

19 

10,638 

17 

624 

Pembina-.—.-^ 

26 

2, 637 

26 

179,000 

11 

4,900 

26 

33, 108 

21 

1, 810 

Synod of Ohio: 











Athens-----..-,- 

26 

' 3,2011 

17 

207,876 

2 

700 

18 

32, 617 

23 

2,187 

Cincinnati— — 

n 

20,898 

65 

3,235,800 

21 

606, 406 

66 

468,816 

72 

13, 732 

Olcyeland 

61 

22,184 

38 

2,^5,140 

18 

il39,941 

42 

362,201 

60 

18, 196 

0 oluttibus . 

661 

1 16>644 

iS 

L 474, 600 

18 

110,800 

49 

269,617 

63 

10, 660 

Dayton— — - 

#1 

12,889 


%^,000 

10 

192,341 

37 

292,073 

41! 

8,022 



A d4|; 


464, 660 

4 

10 600 

22 

66,744 

26 

8,572 


, it 

; 16, Si 

34f'' 

7193,869 

13 

236, 860 

36 

248,887 

39 

10,231 

4 .i jfc .--**,** * 

U 

' ' .7,317 , 

i 

■■ '^6, 70i| ‘ 


80,400 

28 

92,140 

31 

4,466 

F ortitnbn'lp 

t4 


11 

' 712, 600 

7 

'■ • 6l 376 

29 

76, 189 

83 

4, 716 
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Table 7 . — Number akd Membership of Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Synods and 
Presbyteries, 1936 — Continued 


SYNOD AND PBE8BYTERY 


Synod of Ohio— Con. 
St. Clairsville--- 

Steubenville 

Toledo 

Wooster 

Zanesville 

Synod of Oklahoma: 

Choctaw 

El Reno-Hobart- 
Enid 


Muskogee 

Oklahoma City. 

Tulsa 

Synod of Oregon: 

Eastern Oregon 

Grande Ronde 

Pendleton 

Portland 

Southwest Oregon 

Willamette 

Synod of Pennsylvania: 

Beaver 

Blairs ville 

Butler 

Carlisle 

Chester. 

Clarion 

Donegal 

Erie 

Huntington 

Kittanning 

Lackawanna, 


Lehigh 

N orthumberland 

Philadelphia-- 

Philadelphia, North... 

Pittsburgh 

Redstone 

Shonango 

Washington 

Welsh 

Synod of South Dakota 

Aberdeen-,-.. 

Black Hills 

Dakota (Indian) 

Huron 

Sioux Falls 

Synod of Tennessee: 

Chattanooga 

Cumberland, Mt... 

Duck River 

French Broad 

Holston.. 

Nashville 

Union 

West Tennessee 

Synod of Texas: 

Abilene..... 

Amarillo 

Austin 

Brownwood 

Dallas 

El Paso 

Fort Worth 

Houston 

New Orleans.. 

Paris 

Southwest (Bohemian)J 

Waco 

Wichita Falls.. 


o 

u 

.Qg 

ziXi 

S 

0 

Xi 

1 
a 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

C o 










“o 

So 


2? Sfl 

.S-a 



■Ui 

l| 



a 

0-“ 

!=) P< 

a 

CJ 

o 

J- o 

c* a 

Pi 

g 

o-tf 
M 5 

3 a 

Pi 

1 

p a 

eS 

'o 

o 


XI ® 

a 

2 

a 


a 

XI £ 

Xt 


15 

O ^ 

< 

o ^ 

•< 



o 

CO 

4'? 

9,091 

35 

$1, 193,200 

7 

$88,000 

38 

$106, 431 

46 

6, 468 

5e 

11, 217 

51 

937, 00( 

8 

34, 297 

63 

169, 146 

56 

7,900 

47 

11,691 

36 

1, 511, 682 

15 

139, 386 

36 

187, 197 

46 

7,104 

2? 

6, 609 

22 

724, 50( 

5 

58,40C 

22 

86, 665 

22 

4,004 

se 

7,719 

25 

934, 600 

6 

25, 737 

26 

117, 419 

34 

5,396 

li 

456 

13 

13,078 

1 

100 

14 

4,055 

13 

340 


1,583 

li 

m,90( 

5 

2Q, 825 

1^ 

5^7, 836 

U 

1,116 

. h 

3, 821 


444, 60C 

5 

113, 626 

1^ 

64, 211 

14 

2, 475 


4,345 

25 

276, OOC 

f 

24, 662 

2f 

79, 231 

25 

2,623 

26 

8,471 

2i 

617,775 

11 

66, 100 

25 

116, 101 

26 

4,856 

21 

9, 372 

21 

1, 425, 618 

9 

219, 077 

21 

184, 485 

19 

6,655 

6 

809 

6 

67,000 

2 

2, 350 

6 

10,497 

6 

691 


197 

4 

17, 175 





4 

160 

15 

987 

13 

108,700 

4 

3,400 

14 

13, 865 

15 

1,147 


11,424 

41 

1,216,600 

19 

124,054 

41 

143, 302 

42 

7,813 

23 

2,897 

23 

249,940 

9 

24, 616 

IS 

34, 379 

23 

2, 561 

28 

3, 648 

26 

364,446 

6 

20, 010 

23 

44, 737 

26 

2, 760 

24 

6,936 

23 

1,002,200 

10 

336,020 

24 

109, 888 

22 

4, 610 

53 

16,643 

50 

1, 672, 000 

19 

218, 112 

63 

240, 947 

63 

10, 572 

35 

8,926 

32 

884,400 

6 

220, 805 

35 

124, 370 

34 

6,115 

4S 

11,914 

47 

1, 965,000 

19 

176 , 533 

49 

271, 101 

45 

8, 178 

53 

19, 617 

61 

2, 818, 095 

27 

462,300 

53 

396, 364 

51 

13, 762 

51 

8,665 

49 

973, 820 

11 

43, 090 

49 

109, 696 

49 

6, 227 

31 

11, 043 

30 

1, 370, 610 

7 

144, 960 

31 

191, 287 

31 

7,393 

70 

19, 934 

49 

3,699, 850 

14 

614,847 

69 

401, 787 

61 

11, 786 

70 

14, 965 

69 

1,769,000 

21 

243, 143 

69 

242, 046 

67 

10, 606 

52 

10,244 

48 

965, 619 

7 

29, 296 

62 

144, 689 

50 

7,441 

88 

23, 028 

86 

3, 880, 623 

37 

255, 436 

87 

449, 979 

77 

14, 311 

38 

9,440 

38 

2,119,760 

17 

174, 894 

38 

216, 069 

37 

5,698 

57 

11, 387 

53 

2, 128, 246 

16 

197, 182 

67 

228, 820 

51 

6,340 

73 

36, 187 

57 

8,775,600 

18 

191, 300 

52 

749, 876 

73 

19, 483 

80 

35, 383 

78 

7,410,051 

40 

1,034,980 

80 

938, 849 

80 

26, 194 

130 

64,309 

124 

13, 751,^29 

67 

938,793 

129 

1, 692, 147 

128 

39,819 

53 

13, 718 

51 

1, 795, 770 

18 

166, 745 

52 

200, 868 

50 

10, 431 

28 

10,088 

28 

1,282,000 

11 

217, 732 

28 

147, 369 

27 

6,800 

46 

9,376 

42 

^ 1,088,356 

8 

174, 626 

46 

201, 744 

46 

7,388 

13 

2,305 

13 

238,000 

4 

11, 126 

13 

33, 660 

13 

1,643 

31 

3,190 

29 

401, 100 

10 

113, 224 

29 

32, 785 

28 

2,363 

15 

1,342 

12 

140,100 

7 

14,010 

14 

18, 862 

13 

1,443 

14 

675 

11 

16,000 

1 

1,646 

13 

4,476 

13 

300 

16 

2,678 

16 

176,600 

7 

9, 361 

16 

29,091 

16 

1,419 

15 

1,927 

13 

194, 600 

6 

7,230 

16 

29,058 

16 

1,311 

15 

2,963 

15 

490,700 

6 

68,600 

15 

66, 492 

16 

2,492 

25 

1, 266 

23 

91,060 

2 

1,720 

22 

6,949 

23 

1,646 

15 

1,179 

14 

74,000 

1 

3,000 

16 

16, 288 

12 

762 

20 

1, 136 

16 

63,000 

2 

600 

19 

6, 099 

19 

1,876 

17 

2,396 

16 

266,160 

6 

62,700 

17 

30,802 

17 

2, 320 

22 

2,208 

22 

263,450 

4 

23, 330 

21 

34,967 

20 

1,816 

33 

4,650 

1 32 

401,560 

6 

10,600 

33 

76, 383 

31 

4,331 

20 

1, 394 

19 

162,400 

8 

27,000 

20 

26, 664 

18 

1,081 

19 

1,462 

18 

147,300 

6 

18,000 

17 

18, 610 

16 

1,090 

19 

2,239 

17 

232,600 

10 

34, 058 

18 

34,733 

10 

1,462 

18 

1,746 

17 

190,000 

6 

20, 623 

17 

21, 661 

12 

933 

13 

1, 202 

11 

175,000 

5 

18, 626 

12 

19, 861 

11 

884 

55 

6,838 

54 

670,900 

13 

49, 436 

62 

89, 666 

46 

4,442 

6 

666 

6 

97,600 

1 

8,000 

6 

16, 891 

6 

792 

25 

3,688 

24 

282,900 

5 

11,050 

26 

62,282 

22 

2,664 

11 

2,484 

10 

228,160 

6 

69,400 

10 

39,683 

11 

1, 639 

10 

870 

9 

146,400 

2 

80,026 

9 

14,374 

9 

653 

29 

3,268 

26 

364,000 

6 

18, 169 

28 

43,791 

26 

2,053 

12 

678 

9 

40,000 

3 

1,276 

U 

3,720 

9 

416 

22 


19 

289,600 

3 

11,700 

19 

37,926 

16 

1,476 

81 

1,749 

7 

239,427 

6 

33,000 

8 

80 977 

8 

1,092 
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Table T. — Nttmbee and Membership op Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Synods and 
Presbyteries, 1936 — Continued 


SYNOD AND PRESBYTERY 

Total number of 
churches 

I 

f 

o 

a 

o 

0 

1 

VALUE or 

CHURCH 

EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Chur, dies 
reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

1 

o 

a 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

Synod of Utah: 








1 

1 



Ogden 

3 

799 

3 

1 $ 125, 000 

2 

$ 9, 700 

3 

$ 6,892 

3 

541 

Salt Lake — 

4 

1, 039 

3 

I 162,500 

1 

1,940 

4 

13,736 

4 

688 

Southern Utah 

8 

381 

7 

' 61,200 

4 

8,750 

7 

10,431 

7 

340 

Synod of Washington: 











Bellingham 

16 

2, 324 

13 

117,650 

3 

3,390 

13 i 

31,247 

16 

1,943 

Columbia River 

19 

1, 920 

17 

141, 300 

6 

23,695 

16 

25,687 

16 

1,991 

Olympia— 

18 

3,455 

16 

689, 700 

10 

161, 500 

16 

58,420 

18 

2,978 

Seattle 

55 

15, 751 

46 

1 , 162, 368 

35 

183, 025 

47 

222,601 

65 

12, 785 

Spokane 

29 

4,523 

23 

512, 700 

6 

31, 900 

24 

69, 789 

28 

3, 237 

Walla Walla 

19 

4,006 

17 

452,000 

8 

62, 695 

17 

72,717 

19 

2,970 

Wenatchee 

17 

1,830 

13 

68,750 

6 

4,500 

15 

15,768 

17 

2,006 

Synod of West (German): 











Galena 

15 

1, 211 

12 

56, 200 



15 

21,380 

14 

1,344 

George 

27 

3, 084 

27 

178 ; 900 

9 

22, 150 

27 

42,303 

24 

3,471 

Waukon 

17 

1,975 

16 

110,100 

5 

4,595 

17 

34,890 

14 

1,685 

Synod of West Virginia: 











Grafton 

14 

3, 500 

12 

293, 500 

4 

3, 000 

14 

66,777 

14 

2,298 

Parkersburg- 

30 

2, 662 

26 

300, 700 

7 

^800 

29 

59,300 

29 

3,331 

Wheeling 

Synod of Wisconsin: 

20 

6, 410 

19 

590, 600 

4 

22, 000 

20 

123, 433 

19 

4,088 

Chippewa 

46 

6, 141 

44 

696, 760 

18 

18, 770 

46 

88 , 13 i 6 

46 

3, 295 

La Crosse 

13 

1,902 

13 

156, 800 

8 

11, 140 

12 

23,593 

11 

1,146 

Madison 

26 

6,334 

24 

561,800 

6 

16, 780 

25 

110,217 

24 

2,601 

Milwaukee 

39 

9, 827 

38 

1 , 199, 200 

24 

194, 076 

39 

197,944 

39 

5,672 

Welsh-— 

17 

1,842 

17 

134,000 

1 

3, 075 

17 

28,884 

17 

1,003 

Winnebago 

44 

9, 239 

43 

1 , 469,400 

18 

210, 800 

43 

170,308 

40 

4,692 

Synod of Wyoming: 











Casper — 

14 

1, 827 

11 

192, 000 

. 4 

32, 010 

13 

21,547 

13 

1,624 

Laramie— 

13 

1, 524 

11 

292,600 

4 

9, 600 

12 

23,034 

11 

1,064 

Sheridan 

8 

1, 198 

6 

78,500 

3 

3,200 

7 

17,279 

8 

1, 116 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The earliest American Presbyterian churches were established in Virginia, 
New England, Maryland, and Delaware, and were chiefly of English origin, 
their pastors being Church of England ministers holding Presbyterian views. 
In Virginia, in 1611, Rev. Alexander Whitaker was installed as pastor of a church 
which was governed by himself and a few of the most religious men, and in 1630 
Rev. Richard Denton located in Massachusetts, with a church which he had 
previously served in Yorkshire, England. Between 1642 and 1649 many of the 
Virginia Puritans were driven out of that colony and found refuge in Maryland 
and North Carolina; while Denton and his associates found New Amsterdam 
more friendly than New England. The English Presbyterian element in Mary- 
land and the colonies to the northward was strengthened by the arrival, from 
1670 to 1690, of a considerable number of Scotch colonists, the beginnings of a 
great immigration. There were many Presbyterians among the early settlers 
of New England, and the church founded at Plymouth in 1620, and other churches 
in that region, had ruling elders as ofScers. Several synods were also held, one 
of which, in 1649, adopted the Westminster Standards for doctrine. English* 
speaking Presbyterians were first found in New York City in 1643, with Rev. 
Fra^ncis Doughty as their minister, though no church was organized there until 
1717, Presbyterian churches bf English origin, however, were established earlier 

1 statewafinti wJiicli fs substaatlslly the same as that published in vol. n of the Report on Religious 
Bodies. has been revised by Rev. Lewis 8. Mudge, D, D., LL. D,, stated clerk, General Assembly 
of the I^reShyteriSn Ohtobh ih the tXnIted States of Ametlca, Philadelphia, Ra., and approved by him in 
its present forth. 
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on Long Island, among which arc to be noted Southoid (1640j and Jamaica 
(1656). The founders of the earliest churches in New Jersey — Newark (1667), 
Elizabeth (1668), Woodbridge (1680), and Fairfield (1680)~-were from Connecti- 
cut and Long Island. The first church in Pennsylvania was that founded by 
Welsh colonists at Great Valley about 1690, while the churchy in Philadelphia 
dates from 1698. In 1683 the Presbytery of Laggan,^ Ireland, in response to a 
letter from William Stevens, a member of the Council of the Colony of Mary- 
land, sent to this country Rev. Francis Makemie, who became the^ apostle ot 
American Presbyterianism. He gave himself to the work of ecclesiastical organi- 
zation and at last succeeded in bringing into organic unity the scattered Presby- 
terian churches throughout the Colonies. 

In 1706 (the first page of the original Minute Book is lost), 7 ministers, repre- 
senting about 22 congregations, not including the Presbyterians of New England, 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, met and organized a presbytery, the first 
ecclesiastical gathering of an intercolonial and federal character in the country. 
With the gro'^h of the country and the development of immigration, particularly 
of Presbyterians from Scotland and the north of Ireland, the number of churches 
increased so that in September 1716 the presbytery constituted itself a synod 
with four presbyteries. 

In New England, owing to local conditions, the Presbyterian congregations, 
of which in 1770 there were fully 85, were not connected ecclesiastically with 
those of the other colonies, but formed in 1775 the Synod of New England, with 
3 presbyteries, Londonderry, Palmer, and Salem. In 1782, however, this synod 
was dissolved, and, for a centimy, the Presbyterian Church had comparatively 
few adherents in the stronghold of the Congregationalists. 

The General Synod in 1729 passed what is called the “adopting act,” by which 
it was agreed that all the ministers under its jurisdiction should declare their 
agreement in and approbation of the Confession of Faith, with the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, “as being, in 
all essential and necessary articles, good forms of sound words, and systems of 
Christian doctrine,” and also “adopt the said Confession as the confession of 
their faith.” In the same year the synod also denied to the civil magistrate power 
over the church and power to persecute any for their religion. 

The general religious movement which characterized the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and manifested itself in England in Methodism, in Germany 
in Pietism, and in New England in the Great Awakening, found its expression in 
the Presbyterian Church in America through Gilbert Tennent, a pastor in Phila- 
delphia, William Tennent, Sr., who, in 1726, had founded, near Philadelphia, 
an academy for the training of ministers, had aroused much opposition by his 
statement that the mevailing ^ade of ministerial quality was not creditable 
to the Presb:^erian Church. His son, Gilbert Tennent, had become convinced 
of the necessity of personal conversion, and in 1728, a year before the Wesleys 
organized the “Holy Club” and 6 years before Jonathan Edwards's famous 
sermon, began a course of preaching of the most searching type. As others 
joined him, the movement spread; and when Whitefield came to the country in 
1739 he found most congenial feUow workers in Gilbert Tennent, William Tennent, 
Jr., and their associates. They, however, became so severe in their denunciation 
of “unconverted ministers” as to arouse bitter opposition; and the result was a 
division, one party, the “New Side,” endorsing the revival and insisting that less 
stress should be laid on college training, and more on the evidence that the 
candidate was a regenerate man, and caUed by the Holy Ghost to the ministry; 
the other, the “Old Side,” largely opposing revivals and disjposed to insist that 
none but graduates of British universities or New Englana colleges should be 
accepted as candidates for the ministry. There was also division with regard to 
the interpretation of the Standards, but in 1758 the bodies reunited upon the 
basis of the Westminster Standards pure and simple. At that date the church 
consisted of 98 ministers, about 200 con^egations, and some 10,000 communicants. 

It was during the period of this division that the “New Side” established, in 
1746, the College of New Jersey, later Princeton University, for the purpose of 
securing an educated ministry. In 1768 the college called John Witherspoon from 
Scotland and installed him as president and professor of divinity. Ttis remarkable 
man exercised an increasing and powerful influence hot oihy in the Presbyteriah 
Church but throughout the middle and southern colonies. He was one of the 
leading persons in the joint movment of Presbyterians and OongregationaMsts 
from 1766 to 1775 to secure religious liberty and to resist the estabnshment pf 
the English Episcopal Church as the state church of the OPionies. He#as a&P 
a member of the Continental Congress, and the only clerical signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 
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Religious forces were among the powerful influences operating to secure the 
separation of the Colonies from Great Britain, and the opening of the Revo- 
kitionary War found the Presbyterian Church on the colonial side. The General 
Synod called upon the churches to uphold, and by every means within their 
power to promote, the resolutions of Congress. At the close of the war the 
synod congratulated the churches on the “general and almost universal attachment 
of the Presbyterian body to the cause of liberty and the rights of mankind.^' 

With the restoration of peace in 1783 the Presbyterian Church gradually 
recovered from the evils wrought by war, and the need of further organization 
was deeply felt. It had always been ecclesiastically independent, having no or- 
ganic connection with European or British churches of like faith; but the in- 
dependence of the United States had created new conditions for the Christian 
churches as well as for the American people. All denominations were no longer 
merely tolerated, but were entitled to full civil and religious rights in all the 
States.^ In view of these new conditions, the synod, in May 1788, adopted the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, with the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, and 
also a constitution consisting of a form of government, a book of discipline, and a 
directory for worship. Certain changes were made in the Confession, the Cate- 
chisms, and the Directory, along the lines of liberty in worship, of freedom in 
prayer, and above all, of liberty from control by the state. The form of govern- 
ment was altogether a new document and established the General Assembly as 
the governing body in the church. The first General Assembly met in 1789 in 
Philadelphia. 

The first important movement in the church after the adoption of the con- 
stitution was the formulation of a Plan of Union with the Congregational associa- 
tions of New England. It began with correspondence in 1792, and reached its 
consummation in the agreements made from 1801 to 1810 between the General 
Assembly and the associations of Connecticut and of other States. This plan 
allowed Congregational ministers to serve Presbyterian churches, and vice versa; 
and also allowed to churches composed of members of both denominations the 
right of representation in both presbytery and association. It remained in force 
until 1837, and was useful to both denominations in securing the results of the 
great revivals of religion throughout the country, and also in furthering the 
causes of home and foreign missions; but the operation of the plan was attended 
with increasing difficulty and dissatisfaction, and it was finally abrogated. 

What is known as the Cumberland separation took place during this period. 
The Presbytery of Cumberland ordained to the ministry persons who, in the judg- 
ment of the Synod of Kentuc^, were not qualified for the office either by learning 
or by sound doctrine. The controversies between the two judicatories resulted in 
the dissolution of 'the presbytery by the synod in 1806, and finally, in 1810, in 
arrangements for the organization of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church.^ 

The membership of the church during this period, 1790 to 1837, increased from 
18,000 to 220,557, due mainly to a revival of religion, of which camp meetings 
were one of the main features in western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky. 
In this period also the first theological seminary of the church was founded at 
Princeton, N. J. (1812), and most of the missionary and benevolent boards were 
established. 

About the year 1825 controversies arose respecting the Plan of Union and the 
establishment of denominational agencies for missionary and evangelistic work. 
The foreign mission work of the church had previously been carried on mainly 
through the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, located at 
Boston, and much of the home mission work through the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society. This was not satisfactory to afi, and in 1831 the Synod of 
Pittsburgh founded the Western Foreign iSlissionary Society as a distinctively 
denominational agency. The party favoring these agencies and opposed to 
united work was Imown as the ^Dld School, and that favoring the continuance 
of the plan as the “New School’^ Questions of doctrine were also involved in 
the controversy, though not to so great a degree as those of denominational 
policy, and led to the trial of Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, for heresy. The 
Old School majority in the assembly of 1837 brought the mattete at issue to a 
head by abrogating the Plan of Union, passing resolutions against the inter- 
denominational societies, exscinding the syniodB of Utica, Oeiiera, Genesee, and 
th^ 'Western ReswYe; and estkbhslnnk' Iw©’ Preslwterian, Board' -/Porei^a .Mis- 
sions. ’ The ©xs'elndied'.^iao'ds.'inet at^Aulwaj, N.' ‘in 'August, of thn sancie year, 
adopted' th©'i^'*Auibhrii''3&ecl^^ .'set1ln^,.tortfe^'!the!VieTO of, th© Ne^ .'S wp ol^ 

'^pointed . conupiswon^'' td;, ;„as,^^bly • of 
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that assembly met, the New School commissioners protested against the exclusion 
of the delegates from the four exscinded synods, organized an assembly or tneir 
own in the presence of the sitting assembly, and then withdrew. 

For nearly 20 years both branches of the church grew slowly but steadily, and 
made progress in the organization of their benevolent mpsionary wo^c. 
Then came the slavery discussion, and growth was checked by disruption. i_ne 
New School assembly of 1853 took strong ground in opposition to slavery, with 
the result that a number of southern presbyteries withdrew ^ 

the United Synod of the Presbyterian Church. In May 1861 the Old gchool 
assembly met at Philadelphia with but 13 commissioners present from the oou th- 
em States. Dr. Gardiner Spring, of New York, offered resolutions professing 
loyalty to the Federal Government, which were passed by a decided majority, 
although a minority, led by Dr. Charles Hodge, while in favor of the Federal 
Union, declared that an ecclesiastical judicatory had no right to determine 
questions of civil allegiance. The “Spring resolutions” were the occasion for 
the organization of the Presbyterian Church in the Confederate States of Arnerica., 
which met in general assembly at Augusta, Ga., in December 1861, was enlarged 
by union in 1864 with the United Synod referred to, and upon the cessation of 
hostilities in 1865 took the name of the Presbyterian Church in the United btates.® 
Its membership was also increased in 1869 and 1874 by the accession of the 
synods of Kentucky and Missouri, which had protested by declaration and 
testimony” against the action of the Old School assembly, as affecting the Clmis- 
tian character of the ministers and members of the southern Presbyterian churches. 

The first step toward the reunion of the Old School and New School was taken 
in 1862, by the establishment of fraternal correspondence between the two gen- 
eral assemblies. The second step was the organization by the New School, in 
1863, of its own home mission work, hitherto carried on in connection with the 
Congregationalists. In 1866 committees of conference with a view to union 
were appointed, and on November 12, 1869, at Pittsburgh, Pa., reunion 
consummated on ^^the doctrinal and ecclesiastical basis of our common standards. 
In connection with the movement a memorial fund was raised, which amounted 
to $7,883,983. Since 1870 the church has made steady progress along all lin^es, 
and its harmony has been seriously threatened only by the controversy (1891- 
94) as to the sources of authority in religion and the authority and credibility 
of the Scriptures, a controversy which, after the trials of Prof. Charles A. Briggs 
and Henry P. Smith, terminated in the adoption by the General Assembly at 
Minneapolis, Minn,, in 1899, of a unanimous deliverance affirming the loyalty 
of the church to its historic views on these subjects. In the year 1903 a move- 
ment for the revision of the Confession of Faith came to a successful close. This 
year was also noteworthy for the beginnings of the movement for union with the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 

This union was brought about in 1906 (although a minority refused to accept 
it and retained the old name and constitution), and was the third effected on the 
basis of the Standards, the others being the reunions of 1758 and 1869. In 1906 
a Book of Common Worship was prepared and approved by the General Assem- 
bly for voluntary use. In 1907 the Council of the Reformed Churches in the 
United States holding the Presbyterian system was organized, bringing into 
cooperative relations seven of the churches of the Presbyterian family in the 
country. . , . . . 

The Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church united with this denomination in 


1920. This union brought an accession of 5 synods with 10 presbyteries into 
the church. In general, these synods preserve their identity by retention of the 
word “Welsh” as part of their name. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America has been identified 
with every movement for interdenominational fellowship and church union. It 
was an important factor in 1905 and 1908 in the preliminary arrangements for, 
and the organization of, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America; 
and has been an active participant in the World Conferences on Faith and Order 
held at Lausanne, Switzerland, in 1927 and at Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1937; and 
the World Conferences on Life and Work held at Stockholm, Sweden, in 1925 
and at Oxford, England, in 1937. It is now engaged in cooperation with Chris- 
tian bodies all over the earth in organizing a World Council of Churches. 

The following permanent agencies wetre established in the opening years of the 
twentieth century: The committee on vacancy and supply, having charge of the 
location of unemployed ministers and the supply of vacant churches ; the minis? 
terial sustentation fund, making provision for pensions for ministers prefer 


* See Presbyterian Church in the United States, p. 1448* 
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to contribute to their own support in old age, which was established in 1906 and 
combined in 1912 with the board of relief; and the permanent committee on 
evangelism organized in 1901 and now included in the organization of the Board of 
National Missions. Two commissions connected with the General Assembly 
were also established, the executive commission, in 1908 (some years later, how- 
ever, its name was changed to the General Council), to carry forward compre- 
hensive church work in the intervals between the meetings of the General Assembly; 
and also, in 1907, the permanent judicial commission, a body in the nature of a 
supreme judicial court. In 1917 the General Assembly established the general 
board of education, into which have been merged the board of education, located 
in Philadelphia, and the college board, located in New York City. 

A further and more complete consolidation and organization of the executive 
and benevolent work of the church was effected in 1923-25, when the office of 
the General Assembly, under the direction of the stated clerk, was organized in 
five departments, as follows: (1) Administration, embracing the routine, editorial, 
and financial duties of the office; (2) publicity, supplying authentic Presbyterian 
news to the press, syndicated calendars to the churches, etc.; (3) vacancy and 
supply, securing information concerning vacant churches, receiving and filing 
names of ministers without charge, or of those desiring change; (4) church 
cooperation and union, to which are committed the interests of the church as 
they relate to other ecclesiastical bodies; (5) historical research and conserva- 
tion, now renamed the Department of History, which is the Presbyterian Historical 
Society taken over by the General Assembly to continue the fulfillment of its 
mission of gathering and preserving material connected with the establishment 
and growth of the Presbyterian churches. 

Another outcome of this reorganization was the creation of the General Council, 
whose duties are defined as follows: ‘‘The General Council, subject to the author- 
ity of the General Assembly, shall assume and discharge the following duties: 
To supervise the spiritual and material interests of the boards of the church; to 
correspond with and advise the General Councils of presbyteries and synods; 
to prepare and submit annually to the General Assembly the budget for the 
permanent benevolent and missionary agencies of the church including self- 
supporting synods and presbyteries; to consider between annual meetings of the 
General Assembly cases of serious embarrassment or emergency concerning the 
benevolent and missionary work of the church, and to provide direct methods 
of relief; the coordination of the missionary and benevolent programs of the 
church, as proposed by its boards; the promotion of Christian benevolence and 
stewardship throughout the church; the cultivation of sound methods of church 
finance and the development in all congregations as well as presbyteries and 
synods of the highest possible spiritual efficiency/' 

Still another outcome of this reorganization was the reduction of the boards 
of the General Assembly to four, namely, the Board of National Missions, the 
Board of Foreign Missions, the Board of Christian Education, and the Board of 
Ministerial Relief and Sustentation, now renamed the Board of Pensions. 

A notable thing in the history of the church is the great advance made in 
contributions for all purposes. In 1789 the total contributions of the^ church 
for missionary and charitable purposes were $852. In 1936 these contributions 
were $6,423,210, and the total of these gifts and also of contributions for con- 
gregational use for the fiscal year 1936 was $36,801,474. 

The Presbyterian Church has always maintained the rights of women in the 
church in connection with administrative affairs. Women memt^ers have or- 
dinarily voted for pastors and other spiritual church officers. Women's mis- 
sionary societies in local churches have been active in the support of both home 
and foreign missions for nearly 100 years, and have been organized on a national 
basis since 1870. The last step taken by the church in^ connection with the 
Christian service of women was the adoption of a provision in the form of govern- 
ment authorizing the election of women as ruling elders and deacons and also the 
setting apart of deaconesses in each of the churches, these officers being under the 
direction of the session. 

The pfficial publioations of the church are the records of the General Presby- 
tery, 1706-16, of the General Syno(l, 1717-88, and of the General Assembly, 
1789-1936, each in printed form. , Thpy are the most complete ecclesmstical 
records, m the tlnited Ampric^- Both the minr^tps, of thp Geneml 

Assembly and thb reports Of the boards, are how issped annually. , ' 

.^nothpfr nofablo ifact ih cohh'oction TOh the chufch ,ih all, its 'history has been 
its. loyalty ^ to 'ayoljhitiwegi'tOJ: "^ihl^h the' tp^ord stahds.' Tta; fidelity 

ahdits doVotedloi^altyTo/lm'Gofernmm^ the Wited ;Btatei?;lbLayo beeh sthlwart 
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ill every emergency which has arisen in connection with the life and welfare of 
tile American Kepublic. In connection with the war with Germany this loyalty 
was made manifest in the action of the General Assembly at Dallas, Tex._, in 
jMay 1917- A commission was authorized and instructed to make to the United 
States formal offer of the services of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. For the carrying out of the work of this commission a large 
fund was raised and placed at the disposal of the executive committee. 

The standards of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
are twofold — the standards of doctrine and the standards of government, disci- 
pline, and worship. These last are contained in documents known as the “Form 
of Government,” the “Book of Discipline,” and the “Directory for Worship,” 
and taken together form the constitution of the church. They were first adopted 
in 1788, and amendments and additions have been made from time to time, the 
Book of Discipline being entirely reconstructed in 1884 and extensively revised 
and rearranged in 1934. 

DOCTRINE 

The standards of doctrmc of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America are the Westminster Confession of Faith and the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms. These were first adopted in 1729. In 1788 certain amendments 
to the Confession and Larger Catechism were approved by the General Synod, 
giving expression to the American doctrine of the independence of the church 
and of religious opinion from control by the state. In 1886 the clause forbidding 
marriage with a deceased wife^s sister was stricken out, and in 1903 certain 
alterations were again made, and there were added two chapters, “Of the Holy 
Spirit,” and “Of the Love of God and Missions.” A declaratory statement 
was also adopted setting forth the universality of the gospel offer of salvation, 
declaring that sinners are condemned only on the ground of their sin, and affirm- 
ing that all persons dying in infancy are elect and therefore saved. As a whole 
these standards are distinctly Calvinistic. They emphasize the sovereignty of 
God in Christ in the salvation of the individual; affirm that each believer's 
salvation is a part of the eternal divine plan; that salvation is not a reward for 
faith, but that both faith and salvation are gifts of God; that man is utterly 
unable to save himself; that regeneration is an act of God and of God alone; and 
that God enables those whom He regenerates to attain to their eternal salvation. 

Discipline is defined in the Book of Discipline as “the exercise of that authority, 
and the application of that system of laws, which the Lord Jesus Christ has 
appointed in His church.” In practice it is controlled by a policy of guidance 
and regulation, rather than one of restriction and punishment. Christian 
liberty is regarded as consistent with the wise administration of Christian law. 

The Directory of Worship makes no restriction as to place or form. The 
church insists upon the supreme importance of the spiritual element, and leaves 
both ministers and people at full liberty to worship God in accordance with the 
dictates of their own consciences. The sacraments are administered by minis- 
ters only, and ordinarily only ministers and licentiates are authorized to teach 
officially. A book of common worship was approved by the General Assembly 
ill 1906 for optional use by pastors and congregations, and was revised in 1931. 

ORGANIZATION 

The ecclesiastical organization of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America is set forth in the Form of Government. It has as its two 
principal factors the ministers as representatives of Christ and the ruling elders 
as representatives of the people; and these two classes constitute the four judica- 
tories which form the administrative system. These are the session, which 
governs the congregation; the presbytery, which governs a number of congrega- 
tions within a limited geographic district; the synod, which governs the con- 
gregations within a larger geographic district; and the General Assembly, which is 
the supreme judicatory. All of these courts are vested with legislative, executive, 
and judicial powers. 

Applicants for church membership are examined by the session as to their 
Christian life and belief, but are not required to assent to the creed of the church. 
The usual form of baptism is sprinkling, both for infants and unbaptized adults on 
confession of faith, though in the latter case the form is optional. The invitation 
to the Lord's Supper is always general for all evangelical Christians. 

The church officers include the pastor, ruling elders, and deacons: the ruling 
elders constituting the session with the pastor as presiding officer. The session 
has charge of the reception of members, the exercise of discipline, and supervision 
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of all the spiritual affairs of the congregation. The deacons have the care of the 
poor and are responsible to the session. Both elders and deacons are elected by 
the congregation. The property is usually held by trustees elected by the naem- 
bers in corporation meeting assembled. The pastor is elected at a meeting of 
the church members and supporters called by the session. Their action is pre- 
sented to the presbytery having jurisdiction, and, if approved, is accepted by the 
pastor elect, who is then installed by the presbytery. 

A presbytery is composed of not less than five ministers, together with an elder 
from each of the congregations within its district. Every minister is a member 
of some presbytery by virtue of his oflSce. The elders are chosen by the sessions. 
The presbytery has power to receive, ordain, install, and judge ministers; to 
supervise the business which is common to all its congregations; to review session 
records; to hear and dispose of cases coming before it on complaint or appeal; and 
to have oversight of general denominational matters, subject to the authority of 
the General Assembly. The quorum of a presbytery is three ministers; it meets 
at its own appointment, and elects its own moderator and clerks. 

A synod is composed either of all the ministers in its district, together with an 
elder from each congregation; or of an equal number of ministers and elders 
elected by the presbyteries of the synod, in accordance with a basis of representa- 
tion duly adopted. The synod has power to review the records of its presbyteries, 
to hear and dispose of complaints and appeals, to erect new presbyteries subject 
to the authority of the General Assembly, to supervise within its bounds the 
administration of denominational matters, and in general to care for its ministers 
and churches. The quorum of the synod is seven ministers, of whom not more 
than three are to be from any one presbytery. Its meetings are held on its own 
appointment, and, as a rule, but once a year, and it elects its own moderator and 
clerk. . 

The General Assembly is the highest judicatory of the Presbyterian Church. 
It is composed of equal delegations of commissioners, both ministers and ruling 
elders from each presbytery, in the following proportions: “Each presbytery 
consisting of not more than 24 ministers shall send 1 minister and elder, and 
each presbytery consisting of more than 24 ministers shall send 1 minister and 
1 elder for each additional 24 ministers or for each additional fractional number 
of ministers not less than 12.” 

Its officers are a moderator and stated clerk who is the chief executive officer of 
the church. The term of the clerk is limited to 5 years, reelection permitted, with 
retirement compulsory at the age of 70; while the moderator serves for 1 year and 
is the unofficial representative of the church between meetings of the assembly. 
The General Assembly decides all controversies respecting doctrine and discipline, 
erects new synods, appoints the various boards and commissions, receives and 
issues all appeals, etc. Its decision is final, except in matters involving the amend- 
ment of the constitution of the church. It meets annually on the third, fourth, 
or fifth Thursday in May or the first Thursday in June. ^ i 

The presbytery, synod, and General Assembly have power to appoint judicial 
commissions. A permanent judicial commission has been provided for in the 
constitution for the General Assembly. Judicial cases not affecting the doctrine 
or constitution of the church terminate with the synod as the final court of appeal; 
all others terminate with the General Assembly. 

WORK 

The general activities of the church are under the care of the General Assembly, 
which acts usually through the office of the General Assembly and the l^ar<^, 
although in some cases through special committees. The members of the boards 
and special committees are chosen by the assembly, elect their own officers, and 
report annually to the assembly. Special cooperating committees are appointed 
by synods ana presbyteries for work within their own bounds. These general 
boards and agencies of the church, once nearly a score in number, by a procj^s 
of consolidation and reorganization consummated in 1923, were reduced to the 
four previously mentioned, namely, the Board of ISTational MMons, the Board of 
Foreign Missions, the Board of Christian Education, and the Board of Ministerial 
Relief and Sustentation, now the Board of Pensions. 

Missionary work among the American Indians and in the new settlements was 
begun about the middle of the seventeenth century with the financial support of 
the Presbyterian churches of Great Britain. The beginning of the missionary 
and benevolent agencies of the denomination was in the eighteepth cemury. 
The work of National Missions (first called Domestic Missions and later Home 
Missions) was begun by the General Presbytery as early as 1707. The General 
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Synod in 1717 took steps to establish a “fund for pious uses,” the intent of "’Inch 
was missionary. The General Assembly at its first meeting m 1789 assuined the 
oversight of this work. Work was carried on by committees appointed from 
time to time, but until the end of the century there was little systematic work 
done. The formal inauguration of national missions may be dated from the 
appointment in 1802 of the first Standing Committ^ of Missmns, which in 1816 
became the Board of Missions, later known as the Board of Domestic Missions. 
American Indian missions were conducted witli Presbyterian support tnrou^ 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mission^ o^anized m 1810, 
the United Foreign Mission Society organized in 1817, the Western Foreign 
Mission Society organized in 1831, and the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
organized in 1837. The latter agency continued to conduct some Indian work 
until 1893, when it was transferred to the Board of Home Missions. The general 
home mission work of the church was conducted m part through the United 
Domestic Missionary Society, organized in 1822, and its successor the American 
Home Missionary Society, organized in 1826; the l^ter continued the agency 
of the New School Assembly until 1861, when ^ 

sions was organized. The work of Publication and Sabbath School Missions 
was initiated in 1838, of Church Erection in 1844, and the work for freedmen in 
1864 The reunited church in 1820 organized a Board of Home Missions, a 
Board of the Church Erection Fund, a Board of Publication, reorgam 
Board of Publication and Sabbath School Work in 1887, a Committee of Mis- 
sions for Freedmen, reorganized as the Board of Missions for Freedm^ in 1882. 
A Woman's Executive Committee of Home Missions, organized in 1878, became 
the Woman's Board of Home Missions in 1897, operating as part of the Board of 
Home Missions and becoming a separate corporation m 1914. The Committee 
on Evangelism was organized in 1901 and a Committee Navy 

Chaplains in 1915. The work of these various agencies, together with the work 
conducted by a number of independent and self-supporting synods and presby- 
teries was combined in the Board of National Missions, incorporated in April 
1923 

Tlie work of the board is indicated by the following figures for its operations 

in 1936: „ 

Mission Enterpr^ses 

Organized churches- S3 5 

Unorganized preaching stations YH-T 

Neighborhood and community houses 121 

Mission Sunday schools. 3, 441 

Training schools and seminaries b 

Boarding schools- "7 

Day schools 

Public or Government schools in which a worker is main- 
tained - 

Hospitals Ig 

Dispensaries and clinics Ig 

Other enterprises 127 


Ministers of churches 

Sunday school missionaries 

Colporteurs 

Other itinerant missionaries 

Community workers 

Teachers 

Chaplains 

Doctors 

Nurses 

Evangelists — 

Executive and field staff (exclusive of headquarters staiT) — 
Other workers 


1, 931 
122 
33 
38 
253 
486 
1 
19 
64 
24 
71 
226 


Total - 3,268 

The field of the Board of National Missions is continental United States, 
Alaska, and the West Indies. The board aids feeble churches in the sujiport of 
pastors, establishes and maintains mission Sunday schools, provides missionaries 
and evangelists in various schools, hospitals, and community stations, for new 
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and destitute regions, and Jot the foreign population and other exceptional 
classes — Indians, Alaskans, Negroes, Mormons, Mexicans, Orientals in the United 
States, mountaineers, and the people of the West Indies; assists congregations in 
securing church edifices, manses, and other equipment with grants or loans of 
money with architectural assistance, and with help in the conduct of financial 
campaigns; cooperates with churches and presbyteries in the w^ork of evangelism, 
and provides technical assistance in the development of programs of church work. 

The gross expenditures of the year, including the expenditures of synods and 
presbyteries conducting their work separate from the board, were $2,539,278. 
The total receipts for current wmrk were $2,547,473. The board holds invested 
funds and other income-producing properties and assets to the total value of 
$34,766,386. The board owns properties used for mission purposes valued at 
$11,267,799. 

Approximately one-third of aU Presbyterian churches and two-fifths of all 
Presbyterian Sunday schools are aided or maintained from National Missions 
funds. 

The main phases of the board's missionary work may be summarized as follows: 


POrULAUON 


Southern Mountains 

Intsr- Mountain 

Migrant 

Indian 

Negro 

0. L and I 

Spanish-speaking 

Oriental 

Jewish Evangelicsal 

Other city fields 

Other territorial and city 

fields 

Extra territorial: 

Alaska 

West Indies 

Total 

Net total (eliminating 
duplications) 


NUMBEE BNTERPEISES 


712 

96 

198 

227 

824 

152 

171 

73 

11 

665 

[3, 130 

46 

485 


,790 


5, 692 


T 3 w 

O 


is 

Q O* 


l|« 
I® I 

k 5 
ta 


102 

24 

144 

188 

386 

131 

108 

42 

1 

605 

1,400 

27 

192 


3,360 


138 


a m 
M'S 
o 
S3 


s 


581 

68 

54 

15 

396 

4 

24 

17 


1, 706 

16 

271 


i3, 161 


41 


NUMBEE MISSIONAEIBS 


178 

48 

5 

195 

628 

168 

156 

65 

24 

619 

1,063 

68 

255 


3,362 


3,326 


244 

120 

48 

25 

1 

439 

891 

18 


M p. 

Is 


176 


296 


H Q 


18 


25 

240 


501 85 


In addition to the above, this board, cooperating with 2 other denominations 
through the Board for Christian Work in Santo Domingo, maintains 6 mission 
centers with a staff of 14 workers. _ , rr , nx x a 

It also cooperates with Presbyterian chaplains in the United States Army 
and in the United States Navy. x, , j 

Besides these projects, in special areas or for special populations, the board 
in cooperation with synods and presbyteries assists in the maintenance of churches 
and stations, largely English speaking, in approximately 2,500 city, town, or 
open-country communities. „ . . , . i_ 

Special lines of work other than the conduct of mission enterprises as above 
noted include the following: , ^ ^ u 

Congregations are aided to secure properties with either grants or loans; churches 
are assisted in building-fund campaigns, raising locally, for new buildings. Archi- 
tectural assistance, ranging from suggestive sketches to complete operating plans, 
was given on building projects, in addition to which the bureau of architecture 
passed on the plans of all churches applying for financial aid. The division of 
evangelism cooperated in the conduct of presbytery-wide evangelistic campaigns, 
synodical conferences on evangelism, and evangelistic services in Presbyterian 
colleges. A field organization was maintained with executives in practically every 
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synod and major presbytery. This field staff, with the assistance of the staff of 
Sunday school missionaries, has oversight of the work of aided churches and, in 
addition, cooperates with the church at large in promotion and development of 
programs of work. 

The earliest organized foreign missionary work of the Presbyterian churches 
was carried on in connection with the Congregational churches, through the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, organized in 1810. As there grew up a 
desire for specific denominational work, missionaries were sent in 1833 by the 
Western Foreign Missionary Society, located at Pittsburgh, Pa., to Calcutta, 
India. After the separation between the Old School and New School, the Old 
School Mission Board extended its work into Siam and China, the New School 
continuing to act through the American Board. With the reunion of the two 
branches in 1870 certain missions of the American Board were handed over to 
the Presbyterian organization, and since then the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the united church has greatly developed its work. For many years seven 
women^s organizations gave splendid service as auxiliary to the board. 

In 1923 by order of the General Assembly, the Assembly’s Board and the 
Women’s Board were consolidated, absorbing the 7 women’s societies in the new 
organization and increasing the board’s membership to 43, 17 of whom arc 
ministers, 10 ruling elders, and 16 women, placing women in ofiBcial position on 
committees and in treasury and secretarial offices having responsibilities similar 
to those of the men. 

In 1936 the church carried on 25 missions — 7 in China, 3 in India, 2 in Brazil, 
and 1 each in Iran (Persia), Africa, Chosen (Korea), Japan, Chile, Colombia, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Venezuela, Philippines, Siam, Syria, and the United Mission 
in Mesopotamia. 

Until recently this board had charge also of the work among the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Koreans in the United States, but in 1922 this work was transferred 
to the Board of National Missions. 

The report for 1936 shows 156 stations and 2,584 outstations; 1,305 mission- 
aries, including 343 ordained men, 106 medical missionaries (of whom 33 are 
women), and 316 single women; 8,058 native workers, including 723 ordained 
ministers, and 5,185 unordained men, 146 doctors, and 446 nurses; and there 
were 357 churches with 75,923 communicants, and 73,413 catechumens. 

Great emphasis has always been placed upon education, and such colleges 
as Forman Christian College at Lahore, and Ewing Christian College at Al- 
lahabad, India; Bangkok Christian College, Siam; Silliman Institute, Philippines; 
Shantung and Nanking Universities, Clfina; and some others are directly con- 
nected with although not all entirely under the control of the Presbyterian 
Missions. 

In 1936 there were under the care of the board 2,132 schools of all grades, 
with 112,535 pupils. Included in this number are 23 higher educational institu- 
tions, colleges, and theological seminaries, with 1,303 men and 492 women 
students. 

In close connection with the educational work is that of publication, the extent 
of which is illustrated by the fact that 7 printing plants issued during the year 
38,033,376 pages of general literature. 

Medical work has been carried on in nearly all the countries occupied, particu- 
larly in Asiatic lands, and the report shows 72 hospitals, and 126 dispensaries, 
in which 394,417 patients were treated during the year. 

In regard to property on the foreign field, the board estimates the value of its 
buildings and land at $14,211,678. The total endowment funds amount to 
$14,593,143, and the amount contributed in the United States, according to the 
1936 report for the foreign work, was $1,984,021. In addition there was income, 
from invested funds, of $380,023, and legacies amounting to $484,379, making a 
grand total of $2,872,474. The amount contributed on the field from native 
sources during the year was $1,838,960. 

The organized educational work of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America had its beginning in 1726, in the now historic ^^Tennent’s Log 
College,” located a few miles northeast of Philadelphia. In this primitive build- 
ing, 23 feet square and but 2 stories high, were laid the scholastic foundations 
of the College of New Jersey, now known as Princeton University, and the 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

A few years later, in the year 1746, *^01d Nassau Hall” was chartered, though 
the present building, located at Princeton, N. ^ was not erected until 17^. 
Under the distinguished presidency of Dr. John Witherspoon, the only minister 
who signed the Declaration of Independence, this institution received great 
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iiiipetus; and from that time the educational work of the church went forward 
rapidly. Today (1937) the church reports, in the field of the higher education, 
53 active Christian colleges and 13 theological seminaries, scattered over the 
country from ocean to ocean, including the Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, 
located at Rio Pedras. 

The above colleges have total assets, in buildings, endowments, and equipment, 
of $94,941,210, and a total annual income of $8,500,000. These figures do not 
include institutions like Princeton University, which have a more or less inde- 
pendent existence and are not officially under the direct authority and control 
of the church as such. The several faculties consist of 1,782 professors and 
teachers, with a net total of 22,360 students, which total is almost equally divided 
between men and women. ^ The whole number of graduates is 92,118. 

The 13 theological seminaries of the church reported (1936) 79 professors, 4 
associate professors, with 28 instructors, 17 lecturers, and others. There were 
790 students enrolled during the year, of whom 220 were graduated, 207 of these 
receiving degrees. The seminary libraries contain 448,107 volumes; and their 
total assets amount to $18,780,809. Annual income was $708,078,* current 
disbursements, $718,021; expended for permanent equipment, $391; additional 
permanent endowment, $195,608. 

The first Board of Education was authorized in 1819. In 1923 it was reorgan- 
ized and consolidated with the Board of Sunday School Work (authorized 1839), 
the Board of Publication (organized 1847), the Board of Temperance and Moral 
Welfare (organized 1880), the Board of College Aid (organized 1883), the Perma- 
nent Committee on Sabbath Observance (organized 1888), the Department of 
University Work (organized 1900), the Permanent Committee on Men^s Work 
(organized 1912), and the Department of Special College Campaigns (organized 
1919). Thus the entire authorized educational system of the church is now 
consolidated in the Board of Christian Education, which was constituted, as 
stated, in 1923. 

In addition to the colleges and seminaries mentioned, the Board of Christian 
Education represents and supervises in a nationalized program the Sunday school 
work of the church, children’s work, girls’ work, boys’ work, young people’s work, 
leadership training, schools for Christian workers, standard training schools, and 
certain schools of methods, summer conferences, daily vacation Bible schools, 
weekday church schools, and organized men’s work, including clubs, brother- 
hoods, and Bible classes. 

In this wide field there are, first of all, 9,073 Sunday schools with 1,517,551 
members enrolled, and several hundred thousand members not regularly reported ; 
the board publishes 32 Sunday school lesson helps, with an aggregate annual cir- 
culation of 15,000,000 copies. This figure does not include its 4 illustrated period- 
icals, with a total annual circulation of 35,000,000 copies. 

The Board of Christian Education is also directly responsible for weekday 
church schools, in aU the States and the District of Columbia, with at least 100,000 
pupils enrolled; 3,333 daily vacation Bible schools with an enrollment of 212,890; 
38 standard training schools; 108 young people’s summer conferences, with an 
attendance of 12,176; and 2 advanced schools for Christian workers. Under its 
Department of Missionary Education it reports 14,284 mission study classes 
with 366,485 members; and its men’s work department reports 1,305 brother- 
hoods or clubs, with a membership of 65,350 in 4,500 churches; 3,477 organized 
men’s Bible classes have an enrollment of 81,880. 

The board maintains university pastors, and many special buildings (like West- 
minster Hall at the Ohio State University), in 51 such institutions, including 7 
agricultural colleges, 1 school of mines, 2 teachers’ colleges, 1 technical school, 
and the United States Naval Academy. To this work it contributed $90,826 
during 1935-36. There were enrolled in these institutions, during the same year, 
29,328 Presbyterian students. 

In addition to the above disbursements, the student aid department of the 
board contributed $50,627 toward the annual support of students for the ministry 
and other fields of Christian work, to 515 students, an average, per student, of 
almost $100. 

The publication department of the Board of Christian Education issued many 
new publications during 1935-36, and did a total business of $1,244,559. The 
general treasury of the board reported receipts of $794,330 and disbursements 
of $794,330. 
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The board consists of 40 members — 16 ministers, 12 laymen, and 12 women. 
Its chief administrative ofl&cer is a general secretary, whose staff, in several divi- 
sions and departments, consists of 43 members. In addition to these it has 
scattered over the country, from Boston to vSan Francisco and from Chicago to 
Dallas, Tex., 21 field workers. 

It is an interesting fact that the earliest organized effort of the Presbyterian 
Church was the establishment in the year 1717 of the so-called ^ffund for pions 
uses.’’ Two of these ‘"uses” had to do with pensions and in that way the Presby- 
terian Church definitely established its policy of caring for its aged and disabled 
servants by means of a pension system. Since that date to the present year pen- 
sions have been paid in unbroken succession. 

In 1906 the Sustentation Department was established, which in 1912 was 
merged with the so-called Board of Belief, and this later became the Board of 
Ministerial Belief and Sustentation. In 1927 the resources of this board had 
increased to $12,209,363 and the Layman’s Committee was busily engaged in 
raising a sum of $15,000,000 to make possible the operation of the new service 
pension plan. The board (under direction from the General Assembly) changed 
its title to the Board of Pensions of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, and a new era of modern and scientific pension work began. In 1936 
the endowment and pension reserve funds totaled $39,880,679, and pension pay- 
ments to beneficiaries amounted to $2,039,671. 



CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Cumberland Presbyterian Church for the year 
1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures 
between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this denomination is composed of adult communicants 
who have united with the local churches upon repentance and confession of faith, 
and the expressed desire to live a Christian life. Baptized children are also 
included. 


Table 1. — Summary op Statistics for Churches in' Urb.^n axd Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 

In rural 

PEECKXT OP 
TOTAL 1 





Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations), number 

699 

122 

677 

17.5 

82.5 

Members, number 

49, 975 

24, 167 

35, 808 

28.3 

71.7 

Average membership per church 

71 

116 

62 



Membership by sex: 


5, 897 


29.4 


Male - 

20, 029 

14, 132 

70.6 

Female - - 

27, 934 

8, 175 

19, 759 

29.3 

70.7 

Sex not reported 

2,012 

95 

1, 917 

4.7 

95.3 

Males per 100 females 

71.7 

72.1 

71.5 



Membership by age: 

2,813 




54.9 

Under 13 years 

1, 269 

1,544 

45.1 

13 years and over 

44, 856 

12, 637 

32, 218 

28.2 

71.8 

Age not reported - 

2, 307 

261 

2, 046 

11.3 

88.7 

Percent under 13 years * 

5.9 

9.1 

1 4.6 



Church edifices, number 

633 

111 

522 

17.6 

82.5 

Value— number reporting 

617 

109 

508 

17.7 

82.3 

Amount reported - 

.$2, 160, 676 

$1, 068, 571 

$1, 092, 105 

49.5 

50.5 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$2,108,426 

$1, 062, 646 

.$1,045,780 

50.4 

49.6 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936.. 

$52, 250 

.$5, 925 

$46, 325 

11.3 

88.7 

Average value per church 

$3, 602 

$9, 803 

$2, 150 



D ebt— number reporting 

50 

25 

25 



Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt'^ 

$119, 200 

$93, 122 

$26, 078 

78.1 

21.9 

423 

C3 

360 

14.9 

85.1 

Parsonages, number 

106 

39 

66 

37.1 

62 9 

Value— number reporting 

105 

39 

66 

37.1 

62.9 

Amount reported 

$215, 505 

$109, 160 

$106, 365 

50.6 

49.4 

Expenditures : 




18.1 

81.9 

Churches reporting, number - 

651 

118 

533 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

$376, 624 

$183, 207 

$193, 317 

48.7 

51.3 

$175, 779 

$78, 268 

$97, 511 

44.5 

65.6 

All other salaries 

$19, 123 

$11, 624 

$7, 499 

60.8 

39.2 

Repairs and improvements 

$41, 390 

$16, 570 

$24, 826 

40.0 

60.0 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 



$S, 101 

74.6 

25.4 

terest - 

$31, 847 

$23, 746 

All other current expenses, Including in- 


$28, 336 

$18, 256 

60.8 

39.2 

terest 

$46, 592 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc — 

$9, 676 

$3, 519 

$6, 157 

36. 4 

63.6 

Home missions i 

$7, 171 

$3, 362 

$3, 809 

46.9 

53.1 

Foreign missions ' 

$12, 616 

$6, 741 

$5,875 

53.4 

46.6 

To general headquarters for distribution--' 

$16, 761 

$6, 514 

$10, 247 

38.9 

61.1 

All other purposes 

$15. 663 

$4, 627 

$11,036 

29.1 

70.9 

Average exjienditure per church - ' 

$578 

$1, 553 

$363 


— — 


J Percoat not shown where base is less than 100. 

8 Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Table 1. — Summary op Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

569 

100 

463 

18 6 

81,4 

Otficers and teanhprs . 

5,567 

1,444 

4, 123 

25.9 

74. 1 

Scholars 

35,206 

10, 901 

24, 305 

31 0 

69.0 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 

GhurehftS reporting, numher _ ^ _ . _ _ 

31 

13 

18 


Officers and teachers 

224 

90 

134 

! 40.2 

59.8 

Scholars 

1,586 

657 

929 

41 4 

58.6 

Weekday religious schools : 

GhurehftS reporting, nTTmher ^ . 

6 

2 

4 


Offioftrs tPnfthftrs 

18 

6 

12 



Snhnlars , . _ . , 

234 

1 

177 

57 

75 6 

24.4 

i 



liPereentJnotlshown^where base is less than 100. 

Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Churches (local organizations) , number 

699 

1, 097 

1, 313 

2, 846 

Increase i over preceding census: 



Number 

-398 

-216 

-1, 533 
-53.9 


Percent- 

-36.3 

-16.5 


Mfiinbftrs, number _ _ 

49, 975 

' 07,938 

72,052 

195, 770 

Incre^e i over preceding census: 

Number 

-17, 963 
-26.4 

-4,114 
-5 7 

-123,718 


Percent 

-63 2 


Average membership per church 

71 

62 

55 

69 

Church edifices, number . _ . . 

633 

999 

1,163 

2, 474 
2, 451 

Value— number reporting 

617 

986 

1, 150 

Amount reported 

$2, 160, 676 

$3, 321,287 

$1, 935,072 

$5, 803,960 

Average va5ue per church 

$3, 502 

$3,368 

$1, 683 

$2, 368 

Debt— number reporting - 

50 

72 

81 

157 

Amount reported - 

Paraonages, number _ . . . .. . _ _ 

$119, 200 

106 

$117,096 

$69, 465 

$208, 876 

Value— number reporting 

105 

132 

103 

436 

Amount reported 

$215, 605 

$334, 935 

$149, 600 

$658, 400 

Expenditures: 





Churches reporting, number 

651 

961 

1,009 
$330, 905 


Amount reported 

$376, 624 
$176, 779 
$19, 123 

$759, 021 


Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 


Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, including interest - . 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

$41, 396 
$31, 847 
$46, 692 
$9, 676 
$7. 171 

• $646,459 

$236, 176 


Foreign missions 

$12, 616 
$16, 761 
$16, 663 

■ $106,146 

$6, 417 
$790 

$42, 648 

$62, 181 
$328 


To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Not classified 


Average expenditure per church 

$678 


Sunday schools: 


Churches reporting, number 

569 

765 

903 

1,817 

Officers and teachers 

6,567 

6,233 

6, 618 

16, 696 

Scholars 

35, 206 

48,062 

53,431 

120,311 


t A minus sign (--) denotes decrease. 
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State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the num- 
ber and membership of the churches classified according to their location in 
urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday 
schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the 
churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership 
for 1936 classified as “under 13 years of age’' and “13 years of age and over.” 
Table 5 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on 
church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, 
showing separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order 
to avoid _ disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, separate 
presentation in table 6 is limited to those States in which three or more churches 
reported expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each synod in the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, by presbyteries, the more important statistical data for 
1936 shown by States in the preceding tables, including number of churches, 
membership, value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday 
schools. 


Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVI- 
SION AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females 

Churches re- 
porting 

OflOLtjers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

TTnited States — 

689 

122 

677 

49,976 

14,187 

S5, 808 

20, 029 

27,984 

2,012 

71.7 

569 

6, 667 

85,206 

E. N. Central: 















1 


1 

58 


58 

22 

36 


0 ) 

1 

18 

100 

Indiana 

10 

1 

9 

796 

260 

646 

316 

456 

25 

6^1 

8 

96 

578 

Illinois 

46 

8 

38 

2,902 

649 

2,253 

1, 227 

1, 675 


73.3 

37 

388 

2,067 


1 

1 


181 

181 

79 

' 102 


77.5 

1 

28 

'108 

W. N. Central: 














Iowa.-- - 

1 


1 

100 


100 

40 

60 


0) 

1 

19 

110 

Missouri 

61 

9 

52 

3,447 

924 

2,623 

1, 388 

1,943 

116 

71.4 

47 

604 

2,778 

South Atlantic: 














Cflorgia _ 

4 


4 

327 


327 

142 

185 


76.8 

3 

26 

170 

Florida 

3 

2 

1 

273 

231 

42 

90 

183 


49.2 

3 

39 

318 

E. S. Central: 














Kentucky 

110 

14 

96 

9,434 

2,216 

7,218 

3, 496 

4, 931 

1, 007 

70,9 

85 

750 

5, 066 

Tennessee 

2115 

44 

191 

19, 556 

6,628 

12,928 

7,977 

11, 023 

566 

72.4 

196 

1,973 

13, 473 

Alabama 

54 

9 

46 

3,290 

628 

2,662 

1, 368 

1,897 

35 

73.6 

49 

438 

2,72S 

Mississippi 

13 

3 

10 

812 

281 

631 

303 

468 

61 

66.2 

9 

82 

464 

W. S. Central: 














Arkansas 

60 

8 

52 

2,655 

206 

2,460 

1, 122 

1,633 


73 2 

45 

377 

2, 068 

Ijouisiana.. 

9 

1 

8 I 

636 

86 

661 

262 

374 


70.1 

8 

58 

297 

Oklahoma 

26 

3 

23 ! 

1,240 

243 

997 

507 

733 


69.2 

22 

193 

1,116 

Texas 

69 

14 

45 

3, 821 

1,227 

2,594 

1, 523 

2, 076 

222 

73.4 

49 

603 

3, 197 

Pacific: 














California 

6 

6 

1 

447 

419 

28 

178 

269 


66.2 

6 

76 

678 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females is loss than 100. 
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Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 



NUMBER OF CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGI 

I, 1936 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

1936 

1926 

i 

i 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 * 

United States 

699 

1, 097 

1, 313 

2, 846 

49,975 

67,938 

72, 052 

195,770 

2,813 

44, 855 

2,307 

5,9 

Middle Atlantic: 













Pennsylvania 




60 




8,912 





East North Central 













Ohio 

1 


1 

23 

58 


22 

2, 458 

3 

55 



Indiana 

10 

12 

14 

57 

796 

914 

1, 146 

6, 376 

49 

747 


6.2 

Illinois - 

46 

60 

69 

193 

2,902 

3, 568 

3, 814 

17', 208 

148 

2, 754 


5. 1 

Michigan.- 

1 




181 




1 

180 


.6 

West N orte C entr a l 













Iowa..- 

1 

2 

3 

19 

100 

140 

108 

1,190 


100 



Missouri 

61 

108 

176 

379 

3,447 

5,452 

7,094 

28; 637 

145 

2,993 

309 

4.6 

Nebraska 




6 

307 





Kansas 




34 




1, 937 





South Atlantic: 













Georgia 

4 

4 

6 

10 

327 

318 

246 

599 

45 

282 


13.8 

Florida 

3 

4 

2 

4 

373 

260 

124 

126 

13 

260 


4.8 

East South Central- 













K!ftntu<>ky- -- - - 

110 

151 

157 

205 

9, 434 

11, 677 

11, 827 

16,916 

467 

7,162 

1,805 

6.1 

Tennessee 

235 

378 

398 

636 

19,556 

27,791 

27,631 

42, 464 

1,253 

18, 188 

'115 

6.4 

Alabama 

64 

73 

78 

162 

3,290 

4,012 

3, 578 

8,588 

5, 991 

173 

3,117 


6.3 

Mississippi 

13 

29 

42 

119 

812 

1,671 

2,275 

21 

791 


2.6 

West South Central 













Arkansas 

60 

105 

142 

260 

2,655 

4, 106 

5.400 

11, 990 

97 

2, 558 


3.7 

Louisiana 

9 

13 

17 

27 

636 

801 

585 

1,152 

1 

557 

78 

.2 

Oklahoma 

26 

45 

63 

150 

1.240 

1,605 

1,642 

4, 351 

no 

1,130 


8.9 

Texas 

69 

108 

145 

540 

3,821 

5,383 

6,244 

31, 598 

242 

3, 579 


6.3 

Mountain: 













Colorado 

New Mexico 



3 

4 



43 

718 





PAcrsTc: 













Wasthington. .. 




9 




615 





Oregon - 




10 




540 





Cfllifornia^ 


5 

7 

36 

447 

340 

273 

2, 908 

45 

402 


10. 1 

Other States * 




3 




189 






i Based onmemberstiip with age Glassification reported; not shown where base is loss than 100. 
* Separate presentation was limited to States having 3 or more churches in 1906. 
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Table 5. — Value of Chueches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 



Total 


VALUE OP CHURCH 

j DEBT ON CHURCH 

VALUE OF 


Num- 

EDIFICES 

EDIFICES 

PARSONAGES 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

number 

her of 


1 

1 


1 


AND STATE 

of 

church 








churches 

edifices 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

i- 

i Churches 
reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

TTnited States 

699 

683 

617 

$2, 160, 676 

60 

$119,200 

105 

$215,505 

E. N. Central: 









Ohio 

! 1 

1 

1 

} » 77, 300 


4,000 


4,500 

Indiana 

10 

9 

g 

2 

3 

Illinois 

46 

40 

39 

^ 111,900 

1 

450 

4 

6,900 

Michigan 

1 



W. N. Central: 









Inwa_ _ 

1 

1 

1 

1 2 197, 250 


8,300 


6, 100 

Missmiri 

61 

56 

55 

3 

5 

South AtLa.ntic: 






Cftnrgia 

4 

4 

4 

8, 650 
81, 000 

I 1 

; 300 

1 

(») 

{’) 

Florida 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

E. S. Central: 






Kentucky 

110 

106 

102 

232, 570 

4 

1,431 

8 

18, 300 

Tennessee-- 

235 

222 

216 

970, no 
113, 800 

20 

67, 826 

43 

103, 300 

Alabama 

54 

47 

45 

6 

15. 109 

S 

20, 000 

Mississippi 

13 

13 

13 

35, 550 

1 

3, 500 

1 

(2) 

W. S. Central: 



Arkansas 

60 

44 

43 

37,900 



3 

4,200 

Louisiana _ 

9 

8 

8 1 

8,160 

24,400 




Oklahoma 

26 

20 

20 

1 

900 

8 

6,766 

Texas 

59 

56 

55 

222,596 

10 

16, 184 

17 

30,700 

Pacific: 



Ca.lifnrnfft 

6 

3 

3 

39,600 

1 

2,200 

2 

(*) 

C ombinations _ - — 

1 





15,760 


1 1 








* Amount for Ohio combined with figures for Indiana, to avoid disclosing the statistics of any indi vidua 
church. 

> Amount for Iowa combined with figures for Missouri, to avoid disclosing the statistics ot any individua 
church. 

3 Amount included in figures on the line designated “Combinations, to avoid disclosing the statistics of 
any individual church. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 






expenditures 



GEOGBAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Churches 

reportmg 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 

and 

improve- 

ments 

i Pasmient 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

! 

United States 

699 

651 

$376,524 

$176,779 

$19,123 

$41,396 

$31,847 

East Noeth Central: 





995 



Indiana 

10 

10 

10,355 

3,980 

1,425 

500 


46 

41 

18,648 

9, 545 

783 

3, 329 


West North Central: 



Missouri 

61 

52 

21,498 

10, 776 

1,454 

2,281 

705 

South Atlantic: 








Georgia 

4 

3 

1,305 

620 

150 

300 


Florida _ . _ _ 

3 

3 

5,011 

2,157 

025 

1,543 


East South Central: 




Kentucky 

110 

107 

52, 471 

26, 941 

2,296 

4, 767 

4, 809 

Tennessee 

235 

222 

152,954 

70, 660 

9, 251 
736 

14, 190 

11,911 

Alabama 

54 

48 

21,409 

10, 347 

2,284 

1,608 

Mississippi 

13 

13 

7,050 

2,860 

20 

932 

1 

25 

West South Central: 





1 



Arkansas 

60 

57 

9, 355 

5,798 

925 

148 

909 


Liouisiana 

9 

8 

1,666 

26 

445 


Oklahoma 

26 

22 

7,875 

3,747 

621 

1,127 

200 

Texas 

59 

66 

52, 890 

20,269 

1,246 

7,114 

11,457 

Pacific: 








California 

6 

« 

9,047 

3, 974 

800 

500 

400 

Other States 

3 

13 

4,990 

3,180 

72 

260 

172 


EXPENPiTUBES— continued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIYISION AND 
STATE 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local relief 
and charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To general 
headquar- 
ters 

All other 
purposes 

TTnited States 

$46,592 

$9,676 

87,171 

$12,616 

$16,761 

$15, 663 

East North Central: 







Indiana 

1,130 

482 

324 

543 

394 

582 

Illinois 

1,374 

335 

418 

413 

749 

1,702 

West North Central: 







Missouri 

3, 621 

260 

499 

229 

1,077 

630 

South Atlantic: 







Georgia.,-, 1 

75 ! 

60 

40 

60 



Florida ; 

293 

90 

96 

93 

99 

15 

East South Central: 







Kentucky 

4,661 

1,616 

619 

1,868 

1,876 

3,039 

Tennessee-- 

19, 507 

4,644 

2,790 

6,464 

7, 860 

5,787 

Alabama 

3, 819 

327 

534 

724 

562 

468 

Mississippi 

2, 620 

35 

14 

43 

545 

56 

West South Central: 







Arkansas 

393 

247 

188 

224 

687 

861 

Louisiana 

75 

36 

62 

1 

62 

45 

Oklahoma 

749 

191 

268 

293 

314 

466 

Texas 

5, 610 

955 

1,057 

1,338 

2,236 

1,608 

Pacific: 







California 

2,150 

375 

232 

175 

292 

149 

Other States— 

716 

126 

30 

168 

118 

160 


* Includes: Ohio, 1; Michigan, i: and Iowa. l. 
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Table 7. — Number and Membership of Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Synods and 
Presbyteries, 1936 


SYNOD AND PEESBYTERY 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of mem- 
bers 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDI- 

TURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

Total 

699 

49,975 

617 

$2,160,676 

50 

$119,200 

651 

$376, 524 

569 

35, 206 

A labama - Mississippi 











Synod: 











Birmingham 

9 

720 

8 

.63, 100 

2 

11, 400 

9 

10, 980 

9 

666 


3 

273 

3 

81, 000 



3 

6, 011 

3 

318 

Gadsden i 

6 

469 

6 

ILSOO 

1 

1.700 

5 ! 

3 ; 121 

5 

376 

McGready 

14 

752 

12 

14, 500 

1 

25 

13 1 

2,655 

13 ! 

744 

Mississippi 

3 

203 

3 

2, 500 



3 1 

680 

1 

40 

New Hope 

13 

825 

13 

36; 850 

1 

3, 500 

13 

7,374 

11 

512 

Robert Donnell 

11 

581 

5 

19, 100 

1 

1,946 

7 

1,805 

9 

443 

Spring ville 

11 

552 

11 

11. 800 

1 

38 

11 i 

1,844 

10 

511 

Arkansas Synod- 











Bartholomew 

4 

214 

2 

} 1 9, 400 



/ ^ 

727 

2 

124 

Ewing.. 

13 

473 

7 



\ 11 

1,449 

11 

439 

T/itt,le Burrow 

7 

291 

5 

3,900 




1, 764 

4 

290 


10 

438 

8 

3,800 



9 

1,219 

7 

169 


12 

634 

8 

8', 500 



12 

2.011 

11 

5.50 

White River 

13 

563 

12 

ILSOO 



13 

2, 135 

10 

486 

East Tennessee Synod: 








Chattanooga 

20 

2, 377 

18 

80,410 

4 

6,650 

16 

20, 445 

17 

1,310 

East Tennessee 

10 

789 

9 

41,000 ; 

1 

5, 000 

10 

8, 863 

9 

739 


9 

556 

8 

21,900 



9 

4, 301 

9 

734 

Illinois Synod: 










17 ’ 

1,010 

13 

53,4.50 



15 

5, 230 

14 

712 


12 ’ 

' 570 

9 

is; 050 



10 

4 ; 834 

9 

517 

Illinois 

9 

700 

9 

18,700 

1 

4.50 

8 

3 ; 465 

6 

325 

Indiana 

12 i 

1,035 

10 

77,300 

2 

4, 000 

12 

13,730 

10 

786 


8 

622 

8 

21,700 1 



8 

5,119 

8 

613 

Indian ola Synod: 









Cherokee 

4 

253 

3 

8, 000 

1 

900 

4 

3,659 

4 

284 


6 

246 

4 

5,900 



4 

1.358 

4 

205 



nh of»f:aw ... 

13 

278 

9 

4 ; 250 



10 

1,037 

10 

296 

G^flAr 

4 

463 

4 

e; 250 



4 

1,921 

4 

332 

Kentucky Synod: 










Cinmbe'i'laTid ... ___ 

19 

1, 464 

17 

20, 6.50 



18 

6,620 

13 

704 

Deitcbfield r n _ 

27 

1' 328 

25 

35 ; 760 



27 

5, 327 

19 

731 

I/Ogan - - 

13 

746 

12 

2$; 270 



13 

6, 762 

11 

567 

Mayfield 

21 

2, 817 

19 

37 ; 800 

i 

i, 665 

20 

13 ; 462 

17 

3,431 

Owensboro 

7 

818 

7 

40, 000 

1 

258 

7 

7,224 

6 

434 

Princeton 

22 

2, 141 

21 

63, 100 

j 2 

173 

21 

11, 026 

18 

1,086 

Missouri Synod: 

1 










Lexington 

12 

773 

10 

09,700 

* 2 

8,200 

n 

7,672 

8 

500 

lyf . . 

5 

353 

6 

18, 200 



6 

3, 1.30 

5 

324 

"Nft'pir T'eh*^ncn . _ 

6 

488 

6 

18. 500 

1 


5 

4,478 

5 

396 

Ozark - 

9 

412 

9 

11, 650 

i-f 

100 

9 

1,217 

7 

379 

Platte I - _ _ 

7 

375 

7 

10,700 

t 


6 

1,072 

6 

271 

Spri'f'p’field _ 

11 

810 

10 

69,500 



11 

4, 753 

10 

740 

■Vv est Fla ins 

9 

233 

0 

I 4,600 



4 

490 

4 

138 

West Ffairift 

4 

116 

4 

5:000 



3 

361 

3 

140 

Tennessee Synod: 










Olarksvni*^ — 

20 

1, 556 

38 

40, 900 



19 

5, 682 

16 

774 


16 

946 

15 

22, 800 



16 

5, 090 

11 

470 

Elk 

28 

2, 034 

25 

73, 400 



26 

9,251 

20 

1, 154 

Lebanon 

21 

2, 268 

21 

166, 300 

’5 

28,000 

20 

30, 303 

19 

1,963 

McMfnn ville 

11 

650 

8 

11,200 



10 

2, 008 

9 

380 

Richland 

26 

1, 647 

25 

74,616 

“2 

750 

25 

11,536 

24 

1, 397 

Texas Synod: 











Amarillo 

n 

222 

4 

9, 325 

.. 


6 

B, 746 

5 

223 

Austin 

9 

491 

7 

13, 100 

.* 



3, 633 

6 

313 

California - 

6 

447 

3 

.39, 600 

1 

2, 200 


9, 047 

6 

678 

Corsicana 

7 

496 

7 

26,000 

-- 


7 

4, 619 

7 

348 

Dallas. 

11 

767 

10 

40, 946 

5 

10, 894 

11 

7, 079 

8 

615 

Gregory,-. 

8 

364 

8 

33. 676 

1 

675 

8 

3, 364 


326 

Louisiana - . . 

9 

636 

8 

8, 160 

.. 



8 

1,666 

8 

297 

McAdow - 

19 

1.481 

19 

99,660 

4 

3. 016 

19 

28,669 

16 

1,373 

West Tennessee Synod: 











Hopewell-, 

23 

2, 062 

21 

92.300 

4 

8, 060 

22 

9,793 

19 

1, 142 

Madison. 

17 

1,197 

16 

69, 860 

I 

41 

16 

11,702 

XI 

783 

Miemphis-,. 

11 

909 

11 

73. 176 

1 

4. 000 

11 

14,819 

11 

888 

Obion,,*, 

28 

: 3,122 

26 

1 229,010 

3 

16, 626 

28 

22.626 

20 

2,032 


I Amount for Bartholomew Presbytery combined with figures for Ewing Presbytery, to avoid disclosing 
the statistics of any individual church. 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The opening years of the nineteenth century witnessed a remarkable religious 
awakening in various parts of the United States. Revivals were numerous and 
in certam sections were accompanied by strange “bodily exercises.^’ The leader 
of the revival in the ‘‘Cumberland country'^ in Kentucky and Tennessee was 
Rev. James McGready, a Presbyterian minister, and a raember of the Synod of 
Kentuckv. He and other ministers conducting the services felt constrained to 
call the attention of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church to the 
peculiar manifestations. The assembly, in reply, recognizing that, although the 
movement had been accompanied by “extraordinary effects on the body,’’ it 
had accomplished great good, admonished those in charge of the work of the 
danger of e.xcesses, and expressed the opinion that these effects ma,v be in a con- 
siderable degree produced by natural causes- As the revival work progressed, 
these physical manifestations became so marked as to create an unfavorable 
reaction, ' and some Presbyterian mini,sters set themselves against the entire 
movement. Others favored it, on the ground that various communities in which 
it W’^as carried on were indeed transformed. The division in sentiment resulted 
finahy in two distinct parties, revival and antirevival, the one inclined to regard 
the bodily exercises as a sign of divine approval, the other unable to see any good 
in the work because of the extravagances. 

At the first meeting of the Synod of Kentucky in 1802 the southwestern portion 
of the Presbvterv of Transylvania, including the Cumberland country, was con- 
stituted the '’Presbvtery of Cumberland. As the revival, which had started in 
the Transylvania Presbytery, spread to the various small settlements in this 
section, the demand for ministers became greater than the supply^ and the revival 
party, which controlled the new presbytery, believed that the emergency, as well 
as precedent, justified them in introducing into the ministry men who had not 
had the usual academic and theological training. A few such were inducted into 
the ministry, and others were set apart as “exhorters.*' In addition to this, 
those thus inducted into the ministry were permitted, if they so desired, to adopt 
the Westminster Confession “as far* as they deemed it agi'eeable to the Word of 
God,^^ the reservation having special reference to “the idea of fatality, which,” 
as they later expressed it, “seems to be taught under the mysterious doctrine of 
predestination.” 

The antirevival party objected both to the admission into the ministry of men 
who were not up to the usual literary and theological standard and to the per- 
mission of this reservation in regard to doctrine; they took the whole matter to 
the Synod of Kentucky, which in 1805 appointed a commission to confer with the 
members of the Cumberland Presbytery and adjudicate on their presbyterial 
proceedings. The commission met in December 1805 assumed full synodical 
power, against the protest of the revival party’’, and reached the conclusion, in 
reference to the men who had been inducted into the ministry by the Presbytery 
of Cumberland, that the majority of them "were “not only illiterate, but erroneous 
in sentiment”; and solemnly prohibited them “from e-xhorting, preaching, and 
administering ordinances in consequence of any authority which they have 
obtained from the Cumberland Presbytery, until they submit to our jurisdiction, 
and undergo the requisite examination.” 

Rev. James McGready, Rev. Samuel McAdow, and three others were also 
cited to appear at the next meeting of the synod. The synod in 1806 sanctioned 
the proceedings of the commission, dissolved the Presbytery of Cumberland, 
attached its members to the Presbytery of Transylvania, and directed that body 
to deal with “the recusant members.” In May 1809 the General Assembly 
confirmed the action of the synod. 

Meanwhile the revival party formed a council for the special care of the weak 
churches and preaching centers, over 30 in number, which were in sympathy 
with them. On receipt of news of the assembly's action, at a meeting of this 
council in October 1809 the formation of an independent presbytery was strongly 
urged. This, however, was impracticable, as the elders, who made up the great 
majority of the council, could not participate in such an organization, and of the 
ministers only two favored the action, whereas at least three were necessary to 

I This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Beport on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. D. W. Poofe, stated clerk, General Assembly of the Oumbenand 
Presbyterian Church, Nashville, Tenn., and approved by him in its present form. 
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the constitution of a new presbytery. Rev. James McGready, the leader of the 
revival, and generally looked upon as the father of the Ciiinhcrland Presbyterian 
Church, never favored it and never identified himself with the independent body. 
Others also had withdrawn from the council, and it was finally decided to adjourn 
to March 20, 1810, after which meeting every member would be free to act as he 
pleased, unless in the meantime a way should be found to constitute an independ- 
ent presbytery. This was accomplished, and on February 4, 1810, an independent 
presb^’^tery was constituted by Rev. Finis Ewing, Rev. Samuel King, and Rev. 
Samuel McAdow, at the home of the latter in Dickson County, Tenn. The name 
of the dissolved presbyter}", Cumberland, w’as adopted, a licentiate, Mr. McLean, 
was ordained, and a compact allowing reservation in creed subscription was 
entered into. . 

At the adjourned meeting of the council nearly all the churches in the Lmm- 
berland country adhered to the new presbytery, but they were weak, and at most 
could not have~ represented more than a few hundred members. _ While the new 
movement was launched as an independent presbytery^, the wish and hope of 
those connected with it was not that it should become a separate denomination, 
but that it might be reunited with the Synod of Kentucky. The organization, 
however, grew rapidly, and in the course of a few years it became apparent that a 
new denomination had entered upon its career. At first it w’-as refeped to as 
“the members of the Cumberland Presbytery.'^ As the denominational idea 
became more apparent, it was called the ‘‘Cumberland Presbyterian,'' the next 
step being to call it the “Cumberland Presbyterian Church.” 

In October 1813 the Presbytery of Cumberland, or General Presbytery, was 
divided into three presbyteries, and a general synod was constituted. This con- 
tinued to be the supreme judicatory until 1828, when there was a reorganization. 
In place of the general synod, four synods were constituted and a general assem- 
bly, which met in 1829. At this time there were 18 presbyteries, representing 
the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Illinois, Missouri, and Alabama. By 1853 
the church had 20 synods, 79 presbyteries, and 1,250 churches with a member- 
ship estimated at 100,000. The first fairly accurate statistics were gathered m 
1875, and showed 2,158 churches, 1,232 ministers, 98,242 communicants, and 
congregational property valued at $2,069,000. , , j -x 

The fact that the strength of the church was in the border States made it 
inevitable that the slavery question should become prominent. ^ ^ During the 
discussions preceding the Civil War, the assembly took the position that the 
church of God is a spiritual body whose jurisdiction extends only to matters of 
faith and morals and has no power to legislate upon subjects upon which Christ 
and His apostles did not legislate. During the war commissioners from the 
southern presbyteries did not meet wdth the General Assembly, and that bo^ m 
1864 adopted strong resolutions against disunion. After the war the southern 
members again attended, and, being in the majority, rescinded theselresolutions. 
For a time it seemed as if division was inevitable; it was, however, averted, and 
the church remained one. Then came the question of the Negro clmrches, 
resulting in a mutual agreement for the establishment of the Colored Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, as affording to the Negroes the opportunities they needed 
most for church development. ^ 

There have been various propositions for union with other churches— the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, the Presbyterian Church United 

States of America, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, and the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church. The chief cause of failure, in the last instance, seenas to have 
been the divergence between the two bodies in regard to the doctrine of the 
“perseverance of believers," the Cumberland Assembly being unwillii:^ to 
accept the full Arininian position taken by the Methodist Protestant Church. 

the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America had completed 
its revision of the Confession of Faith and had taken essentially the position called 
for by the Cumberland Church in its early history, the question arose again ot 
the union of the two bodies, and in 1903 both General Assemblies appointed 
committees on fraternity and union. These held a joint meeting and formulated 
a basis of union which was approved by the General Assemblies in 1904 and was 
ratified by a majority of the presbyteries of each body in the succeedingiyear, 
when the General Assemblies took action for the organic union of the two churche^ 
Meanwhile considerable opposition had arisen in the Cumberland Church, and 
a protest had been filed against the constitutionality of the assembly s action. 

a See Colored Cumberland Presbyterian Church, p. 1426. 
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The civil court, to which the matter was referred, held that action to be legal; 
and when it became evident that it would be carried through, another movement 
was started by the opposition in the Cumberland Church, ‘To enjoin the General 
Assembly * * * from taking the final steps to merge, or unite, or consolidate 

the Cumberland Presbyterian Church with the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America.” The court refused the injunction and the General Assembly, 
by a vote of 162 to 105, approved the report and “adjourned sine^ die as a separate 
assembly, to meet in and as a part of the One Hundred and Nineteenth General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America.” The 
opposition then filed a protest, and determined to “continue and perpetuate the 
General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church as same was consti- 
tuted and organized on May 17, 1906,” and declared itself “to be the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, the repository of its established faith, the owners of its 
property, and the protectors of its trust,” It held that all offices had been 
vacated, appointed men to fill the vacancies in the boards, rescinded “the action 
and announcements” of the General Assembly, and adjourned to meet in Dickson 
County, Tenn., the birthplace of the denomination. Suits were brought in a 
number of courts with regard to church property, with varying results. 

DOCTRINE 

In doctrine the Cumberland Presbyterian Church is essentially Calvinistic of 
the more moderate type; that is, it has uniformly protested against the doctrine 
of reprobation, but recognizes fully the sovereignty of God and the doctrine of 
the perseverance of the saints. The Westminster Confession continued to be 
the creed of the church until 1814:, when a revision was made which was designed 
to be a popular statement of doctrine emphasizing human responsibility, and 
this was again revised along much the same lines in 1883. 

From various causes many have joined the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
who were inclined to Arminian statements of doctrine. The result has been that 
a party has developed within the church which claims that Cumberland Pres- 
byterianism is reaUy the via media between Calvinism and Arminianism. While 
this has not found expression in definite statements of creed, it has modified very 
materially the position of many churches and even presbyteries, and a consider- 
able part of the opposition to the union with the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America appears to have been occasioned by the presence of 
this element, which looked upon the revision of the Westminster Confession by 
that church as less thorough and complete than was claimed for it by its advocates. 

So far as church membership is concerned, no subscription to the confession is 
required- Those who are ordained to the ministry, eldership, and diaconate, 
however, are required to subscribe to the Confession of Faith. 

ORGANIZATION 

In polity the Cumberland Presbyterian Church has always been thoroughly 
Presbyterian ,3 its government being exercised by the various courts — session, 
presbytery, synod, and general assembly. The principle of delegated authority 
is supreme, and the conditions of church membership include a pledge to abide 
by and support the rules and regulations of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
A movement toward emphasizing the share of the local church in the general 
polity of the denomination was started but never carried through. In worship 
the church is nonliturgical, the sermon being made the chief feature. 

WORK 

The organized agency through which the missionary activities, both home and 
foreign, are carried on, is the Board of Missions and Church Erection and the 
Woman^s Board of Missions. 

The home fields occupied in missionary work are mainly in the South, the 
Southwest, and the far West. For a number of years attention was specially 
directed to establishing churches in cities. These have generally become self- 
supporting in a period of from 5 to 10 years, and many of the strongest churches 
in the denomination were established by this means. Up to 1936 about $2,140,000 
had been e:^ended by the denomination at large in the interest of home missionary 
work, not including amounts raised in mission stations for their own work, or 

* See Presbyterian Bodies/'p. 1381. 
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amounts raised by presbyteries for purely presbyterial purposes. Accurate 
records of all these amounts, it is stated, would show an aggregate of about 
$2,000,000. The report for 1936 shows about 100 persons employed in home 
missionary work, about 102 churches aided, and contributions to the amount of 
about $28,000. 

The foreign missionary work included, in early days, w^ork among the American 
Indians in Indian Territory (now Oklahoma), and later missionaries were sent to 
Africa and Turkey. During the Civil War these were recalled, but after the 
war was over interest in foreign missions revived, and contributions were made 
through the American Board, until missions were planted in Japan, China, and 
Mexico. 

The report for 1936 shows 11 stations occupied in China and 1 among Chinese 
on the coast; 1 American missionary and 30 native helpers; 12 organized churches, 
with about 2,800 members; and 12 schools with 1,400 pupils. The value of 
mission property in the foreign field is estimated at about $428,200. The total 
contributions for the year for all mission points amounted to about $34,000. 

Since 1926 the Cumberland Presbyterian Church has opened up foreign mis- 
sion work in Colombia, South America, and there are now about 22 stations 
where worship is held in Colombia, with 6 missionaries and 30 natives helping. 
There are at present about 35 schools in connection with these various missionary 
stations. Most of the schools have native teachers. A new mission building 
has just been completed at Cali, Colombia. The financial investment in South 
America is about $54,000 with a church membership and sympathizers of about 
1 , 200 . 

The educational interests of the denomination are represented by Bethel College 
of the (Cumberland Presbyterian Church and a theological seminary at McKenzie, 
Tenn. These in 1936 had an attendance of 450 students. The amount con- 
tributed toward their support was about $28,000; they had property valued at 
about $265,000 and endowment amounting to about $382,000. 

Previous to 1881 the care of disabled ministers and their families devolved upon 
the various presbyteries, but in that year a board of ministerial relief was estab- 
lished, and there is at Denton, Tex., an orphans' home. This in 1936 had 75 
inmates, not all in the home but some supported in private homes, and $20,000 
was contributed for their support. The value of the property is estimated at 
$40,000. 

The Christian Endeavor movement has, from the first, had official recognition, 
and most of the larger churches have organized local societies. The number of 
these reported in 1936 was 600, with about 5,000 members. A denominational 
society was also organized in 1922, which now includes about 72 local societies 
with about 900 members. 

The attitude of the church toward such organizations as the American Sunday 
School Union, the American Tract Society, the American Bible Society, the 
Young Men's Christian Association, temperance societies, and kindred organiza- 
tions has been one of sympathetic cooperation. 

There is a printing and publishing plant at Nashville, Term., valued at about 

$ 100 , 000 . 



COLORED CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Colored Cumberland Presbyterian Church for 
the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these 
figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this denomination consists of all enrolled persons, officers, 
and ministers adhering to its doctrine and conforming to its government and 
regulation. 


Table 1. — Summaey op Statistics fob Chueches in Ueban and Rukal 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OP 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

Chttrches Oocal organizations), number 

145 

45 

100 

31.0 1 

69.0 

Members, number 

10,668 

3, 567 

7,101 

33.4 

66.6 

Average membership per church — 

74 

79 

71 



Membership hy sex: 






Male 

3, 655 

1, 197 

2, 458 

32.7 

67.3 

Female 

6, 999 

2,370 

4, 629 

33.9 

66.1 

Sex not reported 

14 


14 



Malesper 100 females 

62.2 

50.6 

53.1 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years 

1,287 

406 

881 

31.6 

68.5 

13 years and over.__ 

9, 381 

3,161 

6,220 

33.7 

66.3 

Percent under 13 years 

12.1 

11.4 

12.4 



Church edifices, number 

126 

37 

89 

29.4 

70.6 

Value— number reporting 

126 

37 

89 

29.4 

70.6 

Amount reported 

$359, 126 

$152, 900 

$206, 225 

42.6 

57.4 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$354, 925 

$162, 900 

$202,026 

43.1 

66.9 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936^_ 

$4, 200 


$4, 200 


100.0 

Average value per church 

$2, 850 

$4,132 

$2, 317 



Debt— number reporting 

24 

14 

10 



Amount reported 

$13,829 

$11, 324 

$2, 606 

81.9 

18.1 

Number reporting **no debt” 

76 

17 

58 



Parsonages, number „ _ __ _ _ _ _ . 

10 

7 

3 



Value— number reporting 

10 

7 

3 



Amount reported 

$12, 100 

$7, 100 

$5, 000 

68.7 

41.3 

Expenditures: 






Churches reporting, number 

142 

45 

97 

31.7 

68.3 

Amount reported 

$48, 317 

$17, 739 

$30,578 

36.7 

63.3 

Pastors’ salaries 

$21, 016 

$6,930 

$14, 085 

33.0 

67.0 

All other salaries 

$2,952 

$954 

$1,998 

32.3 

67.7 

Repairs and improvements 

$7, 111 

$2, 144 

$4,967 

30.2 

69.8 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

$2, 104 

$1, 079 

$1, 026 

51.3 

48.7 

All other current expenses, including in- 






terest, 

$3, 325 

$1,725 

$1, 600 

61.9 

48.1 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$1, 262 

$374 

$888 

29.6 

70.4 

Home missions 

$1, 203 

$414 

$789 

34.4 

66.6 

Foreign missions 

$116 

$27 

$88 

23.6 

76.6 

To general headquarters for distribution 

$1, 602 

$313 

$1, 189 

20.8 

79.2 

All other purposes 

$7, 728 

$3, 779 

$3,949 

48.9 

61.1 

Average expenditure per church 

$340 

$394 

$315 




1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 
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Table 1. — Stoimart op Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL > 

Urban 

Rural 

Sunday schools : 

Ohnrehes reporting, Tiumher_ 

139 

1. 018 
5,341 

2 

26 

115 

1 

6 

20 

44 
325 
1, 702 

1 

16 

80 

1 

6 

20 

95 
693 
3, 639 

1 

10 

35 

31.7 

31.9 

31.9 

68.3 
68 1 
68.1 

OfRners and*tftaehws _ , , 

fieholars _ _ ,, „ 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 

Churehes reporting, number ^ 

Ofidcers and teachers 



Scholars 

69.6 

30.4 

Weekday religious schools : 

Ohiirehes reporting, number . . _ . 

OfReers and teachers. _ _ 




fiebnlars- _ _ 









1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Colored Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

Churches (local organizations), number 

146 

178 

136 

196 

Increase i over precedmg census: 





Number 

-33 

42 

-60 


Percent 

-18.5 

30.9 

—30.6 


Members, number - 

10,668 

10, 868 

13, 077 

18, 066 

Increase i over preceding census: 





Number 

-200 

-2. 209 

-4, 989 


Percent 

-1.8 

-16.9 

—27.6 


Average membership per church 

74 

61 

96 

92 

Church ftdiflcAg, number 

126 

164 

132 

195 

Value-number reporting 

326 

162 

130 

192 

Amount reported 

$359, 126 

$353,826 

$230, 426 

$203, 778 

Average value per church 

$2,850 

$2, 184 

$1, 773 

$1,061 

Debt — number reporting 

24 

36 

11 

18 

Amount reported 

$13,829 

$25, 095 

$7, 576 

$10, 407 

Parsonages, nnmbeu - - - - - 

10 




Value— number reporting 

10 

10 

6 

8 

Amount reported 

$12, 100 

$9, 700 

$8,100 

$5,825 

Expenditures : 





Churches reporting, number 

142 

167 

127 


Amount reported - 

$48,317 

$80, 304 

$39,497 


Pastors’ salaries 

$21, 016 


All other salaries 

$2,952 




Repairs and improvements 

$7, 111 

■ $70,437 

$29, 742 


Payment on church debt, excluding Interest 

$2, 104 


All other current expenses, including interest 

$3, 326 




Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc,- 

$1, 262 




nome missions - 

$1, 203 




Foreign missions - - 

$116 

■ $9,867 

$5, 988 


To general headquarters for distribution. 

$1, 602 


All other purposes 

Not classmed - 

$7, 728 


$3,767 


AvArfl.grft ATpcmditnrA per chnrch 

$340 

$481 

$311 


Sunday schools : 


Churches reporting, number 

139 

162 

133 

192 

Officers and teachers,. 

1,018 

840 

928 

933 

Scholars— — — 

6, 341 

6,223 

7,471 

6,952 


* A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Colored Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 
the number and membership of the churches classified according to their location 
in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday 
schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the 
churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership 
for 1936 classified as “under 13 years of age’’ and “13 years of age and over.” 
Table 5 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on 
church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, 
showing separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order 
to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, separate pres- 
entation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more churches 
reported value and expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each synod in the Colored Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, by presbyteries, the more important statistical data 
for 1936 shown by States in the preceding tables, including number of churches, 
membership, value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 

Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Hural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

! 

NUMBER OP MEMBERS 

1 

1 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females 1 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

145 

1 

45 

100 

10, 668 

3,667 

7,101 

3, 665 

6,999 

14 

62,2 

139 

1,018 

5,341 

E. N. Central* 














Ohio 

2 

2 


39 

39 


12 

27 



2 

11 

42 

Indiana - 

1 

1 


125 

125 


40 

85 



1 

11 

75 

TUitim’f? 

6 

2 

3 

205 

107 

98 

61 

144 


42,4 

6 

31 

122 

Michigan- 

1 

1 


32 

32 


11 

21 



1 

6 

41 

W. N. Central: 














MisR^^nri 

4 

1 

3 

105 

15 

90 

34 

71 



4 

20 

97 

E. S. Central: 














Kentucky 

21 

6 

15 

1,810 

983 

827 

637 

1, 169 

14 

66.0 

20 

146 

687 

Tennessee — - 

44 

13 

31 

2, 905 

1, 205 

1,700 

1, 025 

1,880 


64.6 

43 

289 

1,460 

A Ifthama _ 

46 

9 

37 

4 ; 336 

'630 

3 ; 706 

fi472 

2 ; 864 


61.4 

45 

367 

1,971 

W. S. Central: 










Texas 

21 

10 

11 

1,111 

431 

680 

363 

748 


48.5 

18 

137 

846 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Table t. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age IxN 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


STATE 

NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

t NUMBER OP MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY 
AGE, 1936 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1 1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Per- 

cent 

under 

13 

United States ' 

145 

178 

136 

196 

10, 668 

10,868 

13, 077 

18, 066 

1,287 

9, 381 

12.1 

Illinois 

5 

3 

2 

9 

205 

162 

170 

913 


205 


Missouri 

4 

7 

7 

3 

105 

96 

466 

410 

3 

102 

2.9 

Kentucky 

21 

19 

9 1 

26 

1, 810 

1,214 

1,270 

2, 042 

170 

1,640 

9.4 

Tennessee 

44 

67 

34 

79 

2, 906 

3, 182 

2, 567 

6,640 

488 

2,417 

16.8 

Alabama 

46 

58 

72 

55 

4,336 

5, l.'iS 

7,859 

5,805 

507 

3,829 

11.7 

Texas 

21 

18 

12 

21 

1,111 

835 

745 

2. 091 

107 

1,004 

9.6 

Other Stales 

1 4 

6 


3 

196 

226 


165 

12 

184 

6. 1 














1 Includes: Ohio, 2; Indiana, 1; and Michigan, 1. 


Table 5. — Value ofSChurches and Parsonages and Amount op Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Number 

of 

church 

edifices 

VALUE OP CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALLTE of PAR- 
SONAGES 

Churches i 
reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

145 

126 

126 

$859, 126 

24 

$13,829 

10 

$12. 100 

Illinois 

5 

3 

3 

8,000 

1 

1, 500 



Missouri 

4 

3 

3 

6, 200 

1 

40 



Kentucky 

21 

19 

19 

68, 200 

3 

4, 475 

2 

1 5, 000 

Tennessee 

44 

38 

38 

131, 850 

7 

3, 483 

3 

2, 100 

Alabama 

46 

42 

42 

97, 675 

5 

2, 487 

3 

1 5, 000 

Texas 

21 

19 

19 

53, 500 

0 

1, 462 

2 

1 

Other States. 

4 

2 

22 

3, SOO 

1 

382 












1 Amount for Texas combined with figures for Kentucky, to avoid disclosing the statistics of any indi- 
vidual church. 

3 Includes: Indiana, 1, and Michigan, 1. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 193G 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 



I 

o 

3 

1 EXPENDITURES 

STATE 

5 

3 

o 

o 

JD 

B 

J tc 

5 

1 o 

I O. 

! S ^ 

a 

a 

o 

j 

i I 

C3 

CO 

07 

s 

CO 

il 

t on church 
^excluding 

«.S 

PrB 
o o 
i: <3 
a '3*^ 

TS 

d 

C3 

>> 

© 

3 ^ 

CO 

d 

o 

CO 

a 

o 

*a 

i 

CP 1 

OT 

© 

O 

& 

a 

!=, 


a 

a 

0 

1 

B 

C3 

O 

© 

o 

” 2 

§ 


*-*;a 

u 

B 

o 

d 

d 

dl 

a? cr 
bjc 

© 

"o 


o 

1 

"o 

IM 


CS( 

© 



o 

o 

O 

2 

o 

o 




o 



< 


Pw 

o 


M 




United States 

145 

142 

S48, 317 

$21, 016 

$2,952 

$7, 111 

$2, 104 

$3, 325 

$1, 262 

$1, 203 

$115 

$1, 502 

$7,728 

Illinoia __ _ _ . 

5 

5 

1, 054 

373 

27 

56 



506 

21 

16 


47 

8 

Missouri 

4 

4 

1,185 

570 




253 

5 

I 


20 

37 

Kentucky 

21 1 

21 

7,073 

3,645 

663 

’i,'343 

213 

379 

118 

146 

'To 

176 

380 

Tennessee 

44 i 

42 

13, 377 

3,943 

676 

720 

475 

243 

324 

313 

76 

357 

6, 250 

Alabama 

46’ 

46 

18,523 

9,134 

1,160 

4,477 

235 

1, 191 

725 

359 

20 

684 

538 

Texas 

2lj 

20 

5, 483 

3, 158 

228 

515 

495 

287 

43 

180 

9 

153 

415 

Other States 

i 

1 

14 

1,622 

192 

198 


388 

466 

26 

189 


65 

100 


1 Includes: Ohio, 2 ; Indiana, 1; and Michigan, 1. 


Table 7. — Number and Membership op Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Sttnods and 
Presbyteries, 1936 



o 

u 

© 

el 

2 

0 

1 

value of 

CHURCH 

EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDI- 

TURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

SYNOD AND PRESBYTERY 

“1 

■=5 

r-l © 

eS 

o 

'o 

© 

XJ 

1 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

Total — 

145 

10, 668 

126 

$369, 126 

24 

$13, 829 

142 

$48, 317 

139 

6, 341 

Alabama Synod: 











Birmingham 

6 

547 

5 

15, 025 

3 

1, 713 

6 

6, 227 

6 

250 

Huntsville 

22 

2,158 

22 

29,750 



22 

6,136 

21 

888 

Tuscaloosa 

8 

541 

7 

10,800 

1 

174 

8 

1,925 

8 

362 

Kentucky Synod: 









Bowlmg Green 

6 

98 

5 

3,000 



6 

253 

6 

84 

Cleveland, Ohio 

4 

111 

1 

1,800 

1 

382 

4 

1,588 

4 

110 

Kansouri 

4 

105 

3 

6,200 

1 

40 

4 

1,185 

4 

97 

Ohio Valley 

11 

1, 435 

10 

30,700 

2 

4,325 

11 

5, 733 

10 

654 

Purchase 

8 

455 

7 

30,000 

1 

1,500 

8 

1,828 

8 

204 

Tennessee Synod: 









Farmington 

3 

116 

3 

6, 100 

1 

75 

3 

897 

3 

72 

Hiawassee 

21 

1,260 

18 

56,550 

1 

88 

21 

6,760 

20 

682 

Middleton - 

3 

66 

1 

500 

_ 


1 

107 

3 

58 

New Hope 

8 

526 

7 

14,700 

i 

160 

8 

1,913 

8 

199 

Walter Hopewell 

10 

1,049 

10 

58, 500 

5 

3, 320 

10 

4, 047 

10 

464 

Texas Synod: 









Angelina 

7 

374 

6 

17,500 



7 

1,906 

6 

245 

Brazos River 

8 

384 

8 

24,000 

' 6“ 

1,462 

8 

2, 901 

S 

419 

East Texas 

6 

353 

6 

12,000 



5 

G76 

4 

1S2 

Unassociated 

10 

1,090 

8 

42,000 

1 

GOO 

10 

4,236 

10 

471 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 


DENOMINATIONAL HISTOBY 

Before the Civil War it was estimated that there were about 20,000 Necro 
members of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. They belonged to the same 
congregations as the white people, and sat under the same pastors, though thev 
had preachers of their own race, and often held separate meetings. These 
preachers, h^ever, were not fully ordained and were practically little more than 
exhorters. With the close of the war and the changed conditions, these Negro 
members organized separate churches, and later sought a separate ecclesiastical 
organization. They were legally set apart by the General Assembly of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, at Murfreesboro, Tenn., in May 1869 each 
synod being instructed to_ order the presbyteries in its bounds to ordain the 
Negro ministers under their charge and organize them into presbyteries of their 
own. Accordingly, in the fall of that year, three presbyteries, all in Tennessee 
were set apart. The first synod organized was the Tennessee Synod, in 1871 at 
Fayettevdle; the second synod was organized at Huntsville, Ala., the third at 
Bowling Green, Ky., and the fourth at Husk, Tex.; and the first General Assembly 
was organized^in 1874 at NashviUe. The discussion and final action in regard to 
union of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church with the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America has not materially affected this body which 
remains distinct. ’ 

DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

In doctrine the Colored Cumberland Presbyterian Church accepts in general 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, but it emphasizes the following points* 
(1) There are no eternal reprobates; (2) Christ died not for a part only, but for 
all mankind; (3) all persons dying in infancy are saved through Christ and the 
sanctification of the Spirit; (4) the Spirit of God operates in the world coexten- 
sively with Christas atonement, in such a manner as to leave all men inexcusable 

In polity the Colored Cumberland Presbyterian Church is in accord with 
other Presbyterian bodies, having the usual courts — session, presbytery, synod 
and general assembly — and, as officers, bishops or pastors, ruling elders and 
deacons. 2 

From the original 3 presbyteries there has been a growth and general expansion 
to the extent of 19 busy spiritual presbyteries and 4 synods with churches in 
Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Michigan Ohio 
Texas, and Tennessee, and members in nearly every State of the Union ' ' 


WORK 


The work of the presbyteries and constituent bodies is carried onward in a 
well-balanced program, or system, to meet the present age and the demands of 
the time. Along with the religious instruction given from the pulpit, Sunday 
schools, Christian Endeavor societies, daily vacation Bible schools, and workers 
conferences, there are clubs, singing conventions, glee clubs or choral societies' 
all wide awake useful assets; where, in general, expression may be either in manual 
training, voice, or general missionary and evangelistic service; all for the glory 
of an ever abiding creator and the salvation of mankind. 

The boards of the General Assembly are: Education, Publications, Missions, 
Ministerial Relief, Young People’s Work, and Budgeting and Tithing, ah of 
which place a definite volume of service in a wholesome constructive manner of 
law and order. 

There is a drastic appealing requirement for a well informed and thoroughly 
trained ministry. A council of elders and deacons in church management and 
administration in some of the presbyteries has produced some very fine results 

Many of the daily vacation Bible schools have classes in weaving, sewing! 
handicraft, and other industrial arts. These classes present their work each 
year to the Sunday school committee of methods, where a competent committee 
is appointed to inspect and credit the work which is sold for the missions. Thus, 
by using this method a very fine spirit of cooperation is developed and classes 
in general tra ining for service, in a general practical liveable way, may be perfected 


1 This statement, ’w*hlcMs substantially the same as that published In vol. JX of the Eeport on Religious 
Bodies, :g26, has beeiyreyls^ by w, D. Bdiugton, assistant stated clerk, General Assembly of the 
Colored Omnberland Bresb:^eriau Church, 206 Ferry St., Loudon, Tenn., and approved by him in its 
present lorm. 

> See Presbyterian Bodies, p. 1381. 
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UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the United Presbyterian Church of North America 
for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of 
these figures between urban and rural territory. 

AH persons on the rolls of this denomination who have made public profession 
of faith and are in good standing are counted as members. Baptism is adminis- 
tered to infants, but public profession of faith is not usually made before the twelfth 
or thirteenth year. 

Table !• — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
terntory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OP 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations), number 

778 

364 

414 

46.8 

63.2 

Members, number 

170, 967 

118, 937 

62,030 

69.6 

30.4 

A verage Tnembership per church 

220 

327 

126 



Membership hy sex: 






Male 

68, 486 

47, 108 

21,378 

68.8 

31.2 

Female ; 

93,720 

65, 952 

27,768 

70.4 

29.6 

Sex not reported 

8,761 

5, 877 

2,884 

67.1 

32.9 

Males per 100 females 

73.1 

71.4 

77.0 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years 

6, 821 

3, 706 

2,116 

63.6 

36.4 

13 years and over 

166, 165 

108, 815 

46, 350 

70.1 

29.9 

Age not reported 

9, 981 

6,417 

3, 664 

64.3 

36.7 

Percent under 13 years ^ 

3-6 

3.3 

4. 4 



Church edifices, number 

764 

360 

404 

47.1 

52.9 

Value— number reporting 

737 

346 

391 

i 46.9 

63.1 

,A TP OUT1 1; 

$23, 076, 774 

$18, 563, 163 

$4,513,621 

' 80.4 

19. 6 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$22,996,974 

$18, 553, 653 

1 $ 4 ; 443', 321 

i 80.7 

19.3 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936, 

$79 , 800 

$9, 500 

$70, 300 

' 11.9 

88.1 

Average value per church 

$31, 312 

$53, 661 

$11, 644 



D ebt— nuEaber reporting 

204 

163 

41 

79.9 

20.1 

Amount reported 

$2, 834, 811 

$2, 567, 110 

$267, 701 

i 90.6 

9.4 

Number reporting ""no debt"’ 

438 

149 

289 

34.0 

66,0 

Parsonages, number, 

528 

240 

288 

45.6 

54.5 

Value— number reporting.,, 

511 

234 

277 

45.8 

54.2 

Amount reported 

$2, 416, 290 

$1, 442, 440 

$973, 860 

69t7 

40.3 

Expenditures: 






Churches reporting, number 

776 

364 

411 

47.0 

63.0 

Amount reported 

$3, 711, 043 

$2,804, 866 

$906, 188 

76.6 

24.4 

Pastors’ salaries 

$1, 102, 786 

$726, 167 

$376, 619 

66.8 

34.2 

All other salaries - 

$361, 628 

$311, 623 

$60,005 

86.2 

13.8 

Repairs and improvements 

$294,600 

$216, 771 

$78,829 

73.2 

26.8 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 






terest - 

$222, 942 

$188,746 

$34, 196 

84.7 

15.3 

All other current expenses, including in- 






terest 

$735, 713 

$681, 223 

$164,490 

79,0 

21.0 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc... 

$86,466 

$71,619 

$13,946 

83.7 

16.3 

Home missions 

$86, 046 

$67, 497 

$17,649 

79.4 

20.6 

Foreign missions 

$176, 071 

$148,938 

$27, 133 

84.6 

16.4 

To general headquarters for distribution— 

$460, 676 

$356, 603 

$105, 172 

77.2 

22.8 

All other purposes 

$186, 117 

$137,868 

$48,249 

[ 74.1 

26.9 

Average expenditure per church 

$4,788 

$7, 706 

$2, 206 



Sunday schools: 



Churches reporting, pumber,...„. 

758 

358 

400 

47.2 

62.8 

OfBeers and teachers 

14,764 

9, 339 

6,416 

63.3 

36.7 

Scholars 

133, 226 

90, 684 

i 42,642 

68.1 

31.9 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 
a Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Table 1. — Sxjmmaby op Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936— Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

1 PEECENT OE 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

127 

81 

46 

63.8 

36.2 

Officers and teachers 

1,074 

726 

348 

67.6 

32.4 

Scholars 

8,634 

6,059 

2,675 

70.2 

29.8 

Weekday religious schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

24 

20 

4 



Officers and teachers 

103 

91 

12 

88.3 

11.7 

Scholars - 

1,376 

1,152 

224 

83.7 

16.3 

Parochial schools : 






Churches reporting, number 

8 

2 

6 



Officers and teachers 

93 

32 

61 



Scholars - 

1, 253 

358 

895 

28.6 

71.4 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the United Presbyterian Church 
of North America for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


1936 


1926 


1916 


1906 


Chnrchei (local organizations), number. 
Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 


778 

901 

991 

-123 

-90 

27 

-13.7 

-9.1 j 

2.8 


964 


Members, number 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number „ 

Percent 

Average membership per church. 


170, 967 

-604 

-0.4 

220 


171,671 

10,845 

6.7 

190 


160,726 

30,384 

23.3 


130,342 


135 


Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported-- 


764 
737 
$23,076,774 
$31, 312 
204 

$2,834,811 


930 
879 
$29,714,846 
$33,806 
189 

$2, 387, 360 


986 

962 

$13,643,213 

$14,226 

226 

$1,068,964 


984 

943 

$10,760,208 
$11, 411 
161 
$646 , 557 


Parsonages, number. 
Value— number re]. 
Amount reported 


628 

611 

$2,416,290 


687 

$3,630,020 


638 

$1, 701, 626 


450 

$1, 166, 750 


Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported.-, — — 

Pastors^ salaries 

All other salaries 

Bepairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding Interest 

All other current expenses, including Interest- 

Bocal relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions-- 

Poreign missions — — — 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes- 

Not dassifledL-— - — 

Average expenditure per church - 


776 

$3,711,043 

$1,102,786 
$361,628 
$294,600 
$222,942 
$735, 713 
$85,466 
$85,046 
$176, 071 
W60,676 
$186, 117 

$4,"788' 


890 

$6,642,820 
$4, 234, 127 

$2,393,445 

$16,248 

$7,464 


974 

$3,094,946 
$2, 089, 183 


$975, 616 


$30,296 

$3,178 


Sunday schools; 

Churches reporting, number. 
Officers and teadxers.— . 
' ' Scholars 


768 

14,764 

133,226 


871 

14,924 

148,668 


976 
16, 160 
166,072 


943 

12,841 

116,963 


i A. mlmis sign denotes deomase* 
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State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the United 
Tresbyterian Church of North America by States. Table 3 gives for each State 
for 1936 the number and membership of the churches classified according to their 
location in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for 
Sunday schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership 
of the churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the member- 
ship for 1936 classified as ‘^under 13 years of age’’ and *‘13 years of age and over.” 
Table 5 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on 
church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, 
showing separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In 
order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, separate 
presentation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more 
churches reported value and expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each synod in the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America, by presbyteries, the more important statistical 
data for 1936 shown by States in the preceding tables, including number of 
churches, membership, value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and 
Sunday schools. 


Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territort, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OP 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

i 1 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

geographic DimiON 

AND STATE 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

XTnited States 

778 

364 

414 

170, 967 

118,987 

52, 030 

68,488 

1 

93, 720 

8, 781 

73.1 

768 

14, 754 

133,228 

Ne-w England: 














Vermont 

6 



6 

638 


538 

232 

306 


76.8 

6 

62 

438 

Massachusetts 

8 

7 

1 

2,167 

1,682 

485 

906 

1, 261 


71.8 

8' 

159 

1,460 

Rhode Island 

4 

4 



958 

958 


368 

590 


62.4 

4 

86 

603 

Connecticut 

Meddle Atlantic: 

1 

— 

1 

196 


196 

96 

100 


96.0 

1 

16 

106 

New York-..- 

70 

30 

40 

13,819 

8,680 

5, 139 

6,857 

7,827 

135 

74.8 

70 

1, 262 

9, 699 

New Jersey— 

11 

11 


2,050 

2,050 


875 

1, 176 



74.6 

11 

246 

2,129 

Pennsylvania ' 

290 

127 

163 

80,476 

57,484 

22, 991 

32,360 

42, 912 

5,203 

75.4 

281 

6,136 

69, 628 

East North Central: 














Ohio 

113 

55 

58 

24, 078 

17, 518 

6,560 

9,633 

12, 994 

1,461 

74.1 

109 

1, 986 

20,176 

Indiana 

15 

8 

7 

2,299 

1,635 

664 

892 

1, 326 

81 

67.3 

14 

218 

1,700 

Illinois 

49 

16 

33 

7,447 

3,607 

3,840 

3,091 

4,269 

87 

72.4 

48 

766 

6, 468 

Michigan— — 

9 

6 

4 

1,402 

984 

418 

662 

850 


64.9 

9 

186 

1, 721 

Wisconsin- 

6 

1 

5 

877 

465 

412 

192 

220 

465 

87.3 

6 

79 

650 

West North Central; 














Tnwft. ^ 

46 

17 

29 

6,572 

3, 133 

3,439 

2,812 

3, 760 


74.8 

46 

667 

4,J07 

Missouri — — 

9 

6 

3 

1, 849 

i; 605 

344 

588 

1, 054 

207 

56.8 

9 

192 

1, 692 

Nebraska 

12 

4 

8 

2,354 

1,297 

1,057 

1,007 

1, 347 


74.8 

12 

240 

1, 770 

Ransas 

33 

12 

21 

4,580 

2,387 

2, 193 

1, 794 

2,691 

196 

69.2 

32 

537 

4,004 

South Atlantic: 














Delaware 

2 

1 

1 

303 

272 

31 

136 

167 


81.4 

2 

29 

272 

Maryland 

District of Columbia.' 
Virginia 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

"II 

469 

1,068 

175 

469 

1,068 

175 


179 

407 

55 

290 

661 

120 

— 

61.7 

61.6 

46.^ 

2 

1 

1 

34 

74 

21 

320 

548 

146 

West Virginia 

4 

2 

2 

636 

269 

377 

187 

284 

166 

65.8 

4 

65 

478 

North Carolina 

2 

1 

1 

229 

186 

44l 

102 

127 



80.3 

2 

12 

196 

East South Central: 














TreT)tucky,r . _ 

3 


3 

349 


349 

130 

219 


59.4 

3 

40 

362 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

West South Central: 

t 

2 

1 

4 

4 

311 

263 

166 

24 

166 

239 

84 

116 

134 

147 

93 

62! 7 
78.9 

4 

6 

31 

43 

416 

360 

Oklahoma 

5 

3 

2! 

1,013 

873 

140 

134 

200 

679 

67.0 

4 

42 

801 

Mountain; 














Idaho 

Wyoming 

3 

1 

2 

.... 

1 

1 

494 

340 

440 

54 

340 

204 

137 

290 

203 


70,3 
67 6 

3 

1 

45 

32 

366 

281 

Colorado 

10 


2 

3,649 

3,426 

123 

1,346 

2,203 



61*. 1 

10 

243 

2,243 

Pacieic: 














Wftshfngtrtn 

18 

14 

4 

2,775 

2,295 

480 

1,060 

1 725 


60.9 

18 

375 

2 832 

Oregon 

9 

4 

5 

1,502 

942 

660 

663 

849 


76! 9 

9 

218 

L680 

California 

24 

19 

5 

6,830 

4,969 

861 

2,311 

3, 619 



66.7 

24 

649 

6,977 
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Table 4, — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


{Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGBAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OF CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 
1936 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1936 

j 

1916 

1906 

Under 13 
years 

13 years 
and over 

Age not 
reported 

la 

g-tS 

PM 

United States 

778 

901 

991 

964 

170,967 

171, 571 

160,726 

130,342 

5, 821 

165, 165 

9,981 

3.6 

New England: 













Vermont. 

6 

7 

7 

4 

638 

541 

582 

283 

17 

521 


3.2 

Massachusetts 

8 

! 10 

' 12 

12 

2,167 

2,833 

2,998 

2,640 

31 

2,136 


1.4 

Rhode Island __ 

4 

1 5 

5 

4 

958* 

972 

1,036 

670 

10 

948 


1.0 

Middle Atlantic: 












New York 

70 

63 

! 64 

68 

13,819 

11, 498 

11, 150 

10,115 

424 

12,200 

1,195 

3.4 

■NTew JorsAy, , . 

11 

11 

10 

7 

2,ii50 

1, 746 

1,904 

1, 343 

33 

2,017 


1.6 

Pennsylvania 

290 

323 

339 

331 

80, 475 

79, 166j 

73, 405 

56,687 

2,356 

72, 862 

5,268 

! 3.1 

E. N. Central: 













Ohio 

113 

140 

146 

143 

24,078 

25, 390! 

21, 613 

18, 336 

991 

21, 597 

1,490 

4.4 

Indiana 

15 

22 

24 

27 

2,299{ 

2,818| 

2,844 

2,802 

102 

2, 116 

81 

4.6 

Illinois 

49 

61 

66 

72 

7,447| 

9, 240' 

9,782 

9, 555 

177 

7, 033 

237 

2.5 

Michigan 

9 

8 

10 

12 

1, 402i 

1, 089 

1, 093 

1,017 

109 

1, 293 


7.8 

Wisconsin 

6 

6 

6 

7 

'877 

'678 

630 

' 646 

15 

789 

73 

1.9 

W. N. Central; 













Iowa 

46 

61 

79 

86 

6,572 

8,729 

9, 588 

8,890 

273 

6, 191 


4.2 

Missouri 

9 

10 

14 

15 

1,849 

2,178 

1,899 

1, 689 

77 

1,665 

20T 

4.7 

Nebraska 

12 

16 

21 

23 

2,364 

2,461 

2,338 

2,469 

127 

2,163 

74 

5.6 

Kansas 

33 

37 

47 

50 

4,680 

6,073 

4, 995 

4,061 

248 

4,121 

211 

5.7 

South Atlantic: 













West Virginia 

4 

6 

7 

9 

636 

1, 200 

1, 196 

1,026 

36 

436 

165 

7.6 

North Carolina-,. 

2 

2 

3 

1 

229 

197 

249 

84 

31 

198 


13.6 

E. S. Central: 













Kentucky 

3 

3 

4 


349 

264 

161 


42 

307 


12.0 

Tennessee.- 

6 

8 

10 

8 

311 

499 

467 

^4 

7 

211 

93 

3.2 

Alabama __ 

5 

6 

5 

6 

263 

416 

468 

249 

58 

206 


22.1 

W. S. Central: 













Arkansas 


2 

3 

3! 


87 

107 

146 





Oklahoma 

6 

S 

7 

7! 

1,013 

697 

414 

362 

38 

296 

679 

ii.l 

Tftxas - 


5 

11 



368 

435 






Mountain: 










1 



Idaho 

3 

6 

5 

3 

494 

679 

381 

72 

7 

487 


1.4 

Colorado 

10 

10 

15 

9 

3,549 

2,467 

2,707; 

1,798 

140 

3,409 


3.9 

Pacific: 









Washington 

18 

21 

22 

21 

2,776 

2,394 

2, 124 

1, 616 

81 

2,694 

100 

3.0 

Oregon. _ 

9 

10 

8 

7 

1, 602 

1,471 

980 

706 

100 

1,402 


6.7 

Cftlifornfa 

24 

28 

32 

23 

6,830 

4,485 

3,787 

2,213 

199 

6, 631 


3.4 

Other States 

as 

9 

9 

6 

2,661 

1,936 

1,398 

733 

93 

2,458 


3.6 


' Based on membership with age classification reported. ^ . . . , 

3 Includes: Oonnectiout, 1; Delaware, 2; Maryland, 2; District of Columbia, 1; Virginia, 1; and Wyommg, 1. 
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5. — Value of Chubches and Pabsonages and Amount of Church 
Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 



o 

Li 

s 

JD O 

f 

a 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OP PAR- 
SONAGES 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

if 

g3 

O 

i o<a 

S o 

1 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

a 

3 

o 

a 

United States 

778 

1 764 

787 i 

$23, 076,774 

204 1 

$2, 834, 811 

611 

$2, 416, 290 

New England: 









Vermont 

6 

I ^ 

6 

31,500 



5 

9,700 

Massachusetts 

8 

1 S 

7 

633,000 

5 

116, 240 

2 


Rhode Island 

1 4 

i ^ 

4 

154,000 

3 

17, 100 

2 

P) 

Meddle Atlantic: 









New York 

70 

67 

64 

2,116,800 

24 

472, 008 

46 

238,900 

New Jersey 

U 

11 

11 

336,600 

8 

49,487 

4 

43,000 

Pennsylvania 

290 

287 

272 

10, 912, 471 

84 

1, 273, 130 

174 

991, 550 

East North Central: 









Ohio 

113 

111 

109 

3, 583, 150 

33 

431,838 

77 

378, 590 

Indiana ! 

16 

15 

15 

317, 000 

2 

3,800 

13 

48, 700 

IHinois 

49 

48 

48 

769, 775 

4 

32,050 

37 

157, 825 

Michigan 

9 

9 

9 

165^500 

4 

72,000 

5 

32,000 

■Wisconsin 

6 

6 

6 

119,800 

1 

22,000 

3 

8, 700 

West North Central: 









Iowa 

46 

45 

45 

806,500 

2 

1, 625 

40 

145,600 

Missouri 

9 

9 

9 

440,600 

4 

82, 700 

1 

0) 

Nebraska 

12 

12 

12 

129,600 

3 

22,300 

11 

29,900 

Kansas 

33 

33 

33 

370,000 

5 

26,650 

24 

56, 100 

South Atlantic; 









West Vii^inia 

4 

4 

4 

47,000 

1 

1,000 

3 

10,000 

East South Central; 









Kentucky 

3 

3 

3 

37, 646 



2 

0) 

Tennessee 

6 

6, 

4 

22,300 

1 

220 

2 

C) 

West South Central: 









Oklahoma.—-----—' 

5 

6 

4 

76,000 



4 

16, 600 

Mountain: ‘ 









Idaho - 

3 

3 

3 

54, 500 

1 

1, 500 

3 

6,900 

Colorado-— 

10 

10 

9 

248,800 

2 

1, 214 

8 

25,900 

Pacific: 









Washington 

18 

18 

18 

349, 300 

2 

2,800 

a 

47,000 

Oregon., 

9 

9 

8 

188, 500 

2 

21, 000 

6 

17,600 

California— 

24 

24 

23 

904,307 


154, 649 

16 

77, 426 

Other States 

15 

12 

ni 

362, 325 

4 

i 

29,600 

12 

96, 500 


I Amount included in figures for “Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual 
church. 

* Includes: Connecticut, 1; Delaware, 2; Maryland, 1; District of Columbia, 1; Virginia, 1; North Caro- 
lina, 2; Alabama, 2; and Wyoming, 1. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 





expenditures 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

AND STATE 

i XU till 

number of 
churches 

i 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors' 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 
and im- 
provements 

United States.. 

778 

775 

$8,711,043 

$1, 102, 786 

‘ S361, 628 

$294,600 

New England: 







Vermont 

6 

G 

8,968 

4, 969 

78 

230 

Massachusetts 

8 

8 

1 62, 335 

17, 650 

6,915 

8,841 

Rhode Island 

4 

4 

18, 991 

7,175 

1,631 

1, 196 

Middle Atlantic. 







New York 

70 

70 

283, 204 

106, 731 

24, 529 

11,835 

New Jersey 

11 

11 

53,462 

1,884,813 

19, 142 

6,582 

6,286 

Pennsylvania 

290 

290 

461, 169 

188, 707 

153, 994 

East North Central: 







Ohio 

113 

112 

489, 446 

161, 635 

47, 421 

33,901 

Indiana 

15 

15 

36,295 

16, 119 

3,670 

3, 012 

Illinois 

49 

48 

131, 429 

48, 822 

11, 475 

8, 180 

Michigan 

9 

9 

37,063 

12, 549 

2, 224 

1. 625 

Wisconsin 

0 

6 

18, 410 

6,050 

1 700 

2, 581 

West North Central: 







Iowa 

40 

46 

116, 336 

45, 316 

9,963 

12,068 

Missouri 

9 

9 

53, 107 

13, 695 

4,676 

2,604 

Nebraska 

12 

12 

51, 613 

14, 704 

3, 265 

18, 278 

Kansas 

33 

33 

80, 540 

31,361 

4,205 

I 6, 785 

SOUTH Atlantic: 






1 

West Virginia 

4 

4 

9,353 

4,000 

840 

236 

East South Central: 







Kentucky 

3 

3 

6,214 

3, 666 

110 

350 

Tennessee 

6 

6 

6,131 

5,915 

3,390 

900 


376 

Alabama 

5 

5 

2,963 

600 

West South Central* 







Oklahoma j- 

6 

5 

11,984 

6,384 

636 

472 

Mountain: 







Idaho.. 

3 

3 

6,684 

3, 100 

660 

400 

Colorado 

10 

10 

68,021 

18, 246 

9,776 

7,266 

PACinc: 







Washington 

18 

18 

50,626 

26,476 

3,263 

4,174 

Oregon 

9 

0 

21,954 

8, 822 

600 

1, 141 

1 6, 134 

California. 

24 

24 

148, 196 

46. 698 

18,391 

Other States 

10 

*10 

61, 964 

16,319 

8,460 

2,036 


1 Includes: Connecticut, 1; Delaware, 2; Maryland, 2; District of Columbia, 1; Virginia, 1; North Carolina, 
2; and Wyoming, 1. 
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Table 6- — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


EXPENDiTUEES— continued 


GEOGEAPHIC DIVISION 

AND STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

: Other 
current 
expenses, 
including 
interest 

Local re- 
lief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

Togen- 
j eral head- 
1 quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

$222,942 

$735,713 

$85,465 

$85,046 

$176,071 

$460, 676 

$186, 117 

New England: 








Vermont 


921 

10 

104 

112 

520 

24 

Massachusetts 

5, 575 

15,288 

702 

323 

647 

5, 207 

1, 187 

Rhode Island- . 

1,200 

5,613 

211 

66 


1,899 


Middle Atlantic: 






New York 

8,483 

68,936 

3, 892 

3,541 

7,070 

28,838 

19, 349 

New Jersey i 

940 

12,242 

2,440 

1,108 

1,440 

1,956 

1,326 

Pennsylvania- 

135, 4S5 

358,733 

52, 113 

41,686 

123, 711 

279,167 

90, 178 

East North Central: 








Ohio 

34, 774 

94,624 

8.655 

10,916 

15.052 

48,613 

34,055 

Indiana _ 

1, 000 

5,713 

341 

339 

1,205 

3, 754 

1, 142 

niinois- 

3,209 

26,911 

3,244 

1,671 

3,410 

18,678 

6,929 

Michigan 

3,905 i 

9,689 

375 

362 

402 

4,209 

1,723 

Wisconsin 

2,000 

4,056 

220 

27 

425 

2,120 

231 

West North Central: 








Iowa 

1,500 

16, 149 

2,867 

4,080 

6,413 

11,712 

6,278 

Missouri 

8,300 

14,481 

768 

2,299 

351 

3,061 

2,983 

Nebraska 

1,500 

6,533 

696 

295 

272 

3,760 

2,410 

Kansas 

1,680 

13,667 

1,840 

3,516 

3,080 

9,099 

5,317 

South Atlantic: 








West Virginia 

913 

1,873 

93 

46 

22 

866 

474 

East South Central: 








Kentuc^ . _ 


747 

25 

42 

4 

1,180 

191 

Tennessee 

60 

319 

273 

6 

6 

814 i 

887 

Alabama 


297 

53 



1,011 

101 

West South Central: 








Oklahoma - — 


2,339 

400 

346 

478 

433 

496 

Mountain: 







Idaho 


1,634 

131 

93 

98 

768 


Colorado _ _ 

3,02i 

12,704 

662 

6,420 

4, 306 

2,422 

4,199 

Pactpic: 








Washinsrton 

867 

6,770 

692 

1,389 

1,423 

5,751 

922 

Oregon 

660 

7,799 

759 

340 

460 

1, 009 

374 

California. 

7,660 

34,090 

3,261 

6,879 

4,906 

16,940 

5, 246 

Other States 

250 

13, 695 

1,052 

1,352 

788 

7,908 

1,096 
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Ti^LE 7.— -^UMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OP ChURCHES, VaLUE AND DeBT ON 

Ghtjrch Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Synods and 
Presbyteries, 1936 


SYNOD AND 
PBESBTTERT 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of mem- 
bers 

Total... 

778 

170,967 

Synod of New York; 



Albany.. 

g 

1,529 

1,816 

Argyle... 

12 

Boston.. . . _ . 

13 

3,321 

Delaware 

15 

2,318 

Hudson 

15 

2,380 

New York 

11 

2,314 

PhUadelphia 

24 

9,160 

Vermont 

6 

538 

Synod of Pittsburgh: 



Big Spring 

9 

3,022 

Ohartiers 

28 

6,816 

Conemaugh 

23 

3,996 

Kiskiminetas 

16 

2,288 

Monongahela.. 

40 

18,014 

Westmoreland 

31 

6,910 

First synod of the 
West: 


Allegheny 


13,663 

Beaver Valley 

24 

7,979 

Butler 

26 

6,479 

Caledonia 

19 

5,612 

Cleveland .... 

26 

9,201 

Lake... 

24 

3,673 

Mercer 

13 

3,654 

Synod of Ohio; 

Detroit 

8 

1,356 

Mansfield 

11 

1,692 

Muskingum... 

20 

3,828 

Steubenville 

11 

1,892 

Wheeling 

13 

1,909 

Second Synod; 


Indiana 

13 

1,701 

Ohio First 

21 

2,902 

Ohio Northwestern. 

9 

1,418 

Tennessee 

11 

832 

Xenia 

14 

2 , sdo 

Synod of Illinois: 



Chicago 

11 

2,297 

Illinois Southern- -- 

21 

3, 687 

Monmouth 

12 

1, 800 

Rock Island 

12 

1, 460 

Wisconsin 

6 

877 

Synod of lowac 



Cedar Rapids 

13 

2,285 

College Springs 

12 

1,696 

Des Moines 

11 

3,184 

Keokuk 

10 

1,540 

Synod of Kansas: 

Arkansas Valley 

13 

1, 697 

Concordia 

6 

391 

Kansas City 

16 

2,731 

Oklahoma 

6 

1, 013 

Synod of Nebraska: 



Colorado 

0 

8,708 

Nebraska 

13 

2,518 

Uncompahgre. 

2 

181 

Synod of California: 



Los Angeles 

13 

4,127 

San Francisco 

11 

1,703 

Synod of Columbia: 


Idaho 

4 

667 

Oregon 

8 

1,489 

Puget Sound- 

12 

1, 867 

Spokane 

6 

918 


M VALUE OF 

DEBT ON 

CHURCH 

CHURCH 

EDIFICES 

EDIFICES 

22 bo 

4^ 




a 


a 

s a 

1 

o 
^ p< 

§ 


B 

XJ ® 

a 

o 

<1 

o 

<1 

737 

$23,076,774 

204 

$2,834,811 

9 

222, 000 

1 

2,500 

1C 

198,500 

1 

900 

12 

722,000 

8 

133, 340 

15 

344, 100 

2 

76,000 

16 

497,900 

10 

89,487 

9 

327,000 

s 

91,100 

21 

1,282,126 

12 

141,242 

6 

31,500 



8 

94,500 



28 

666,700 

8 

22,425 

19 

633,300 

5 

139, 100 

14 

197,400 

6 

38, 247 

38 

3,090,096 

14 

416,400 

27 

797,500 

9 

73,834 

38 

2,179,Q00 

19 

198,162 

23 

1,088,600 

S 

229,970 

25 

356,500 

1 

5,000 

17 

863,900 

10 

261, 608 

26 

1,270,000 

16 

266,055 

24 . 

430,976 

2 

4,000 

12 

344,000 

2 

32,000 

8 

163,000 

4 

72,000 

11 

336,000 

4 

38,071 

38 

302,050 

3 

47,200 

11 

436,400 

1 

23,000 

12 

184,500 

1 

1,000 

13 

232,000 

1 

2,000 

20 

426,346 

2 

9,838 

8 

163,600 

3 

7,874 

7 

73,600 

2 

670 

14 

641, 600 

5 

40,800 

10 

408,000 

3 

27,300 

21 

482,276 

3 

78,000 

12 

164,700 

1 

650 

12 

! 139,800 

1 

6, 000 

6 

119,800 

1 

22,000 

13 

331, 600 



12 

224,000 

2 

6,200 

11 

78,000 

1 

126 

9 

178,000 



13 

161, 100 

3 

8,600 

6 

23,300 



16 

230, 100 

2 

18, 160 

4 

76,000 



8 

262,600 

3 

3,214 

13 

2 

}il45,800 

3 

22,300 

12 

684,767 

6 

131, 149 

11 

219,660 

3 

23,400 

4 

64,600 

1 

1,500 

7 

178,600 

2 

21,000 

11 

267,300 

1 

2,100 

6 

92,000 

1 

700 


EXPENDlTtTEES 


Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

776 

$3,711,043 

9 

38,924 

12 

36, 932 

13 

86,485 

15 

49, 261 i 

15 

63, 991 

11 

52, 621 

24 

243,466 

6 

6,968 

9 

21, 026 

28 

120, 144 

23 

102, 608 i 

16 

38,313 

40 

580,626 

31 

147, 966| 

38 

304,066 

24 

361,869 

25 

93, 093 

19 

94,937 

26 

174,492 

24 

63, 740 

13 

56, 889 

8 

35, 366 

10 

43, 828 

20 

49, 218 

11 

62, 203 

13 

33, 870 

13 

25, 760 

21 

63. 678 

9 

24,270 

11 

13, 621 

14 

72, 660 

11 

62,268 

21 

78, 660 

12 

26,457 

11 

27, 937 

6 

18, 410 

13 

41,602 

12 

26,948 

11 

19, 631 

10 

29,633 

13 

81,836 

6 

6,142 

16 

46,834 

6 

11,984 

9 

71,311 

16 

66,466 

13 

111, 196 

11 

36,999 

4 

8,479 

8 

20, 169 

12 

34,016 

6 

16, 610 


{ 


3DNPAT 

SCHOOLS 


Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

768 

133, 226 

9 

1,310 

12 

1, 135 

13 

2,169 

16 

1,529 

16 

2,319 

11 

1,718 

24 

7,486 

6 

438 

9 

1, 149 

27 

4,751 

22 

3, 187 

14 

1, 811 

39 

12, 193 

29 

6,138 

38 

9,616 

23 

6,319 

24 

3,902 

19 

4,017 

26 

8,138 

24 

2,669 

13 

2,443 

8 

1,659 

11 

1,440 

18 

2,922 

11 

3,568 

12 

1,248 

12 

1,216 

20 

2,617 

9 

1,279 

9 

926 

14 

2,320 

11 

1,673 

21 

2,966 

12 

1,324 

11 

1,116 

6 

650 

18 

1,662 

12 

1, 170 

H 

1, 048 

10 

1,077 

13 

1,672 

6 

384 

16 

2,180 

4 

801 

9 

2,403 

13 

1, 914 

2 

121 

13 

4,223 

11 

1,764 

4 

466 

8 


12 

1,894 

6 

938 


^Amount for TJncompahgre combined with figures for Nebraska,, to avoid disclosing the statistics of 
any individual church. 
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OBSrSUS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES, 1936 

fflSTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ‘ 

DENOMINATIONAL fflSTORY 

The most successful attempt at union of the different Presbyterian bodies in 
the United States wtiich represent the Covenanter and Secession movements in 
Scotland was that accomplished in 1858, when the treater part of the Associate 
Synod (Secession) and of the Associate Keformed Synod (Secession and Cove- 
nanter) were brought together in the United Presbyterian Church of North 
America, in the city of Pittsburgh. Whatever was distinctive in the views and 
usages of the two branches of the church, together with their colleges, seminaries, 
missionary enterprises, traditions, and records, became the inheritance of the 
United Church.^ 

DOCTRINE 

The United Presbyterian Church accepts the Westminster Confession of Faith 
and Catechisms as doctrinal standards, amending somewhat the chapters on 
the power of civil magistrates. In addition, by constitutional action consum- 
mated June 2, 1925, it adopted a Confessional Statement made up of 44 articles. 
This statement contains the substance of the Westminster symbols, together 
with certain present-day convictions of the United Presbyterian Church. It 
takes the place of the Judicial Testimony of 1858, and wherever it deviates from 
the Westminster Standards its declarations prevail. The most noteworthy 
modifications of the older creedal positions held by the church are the restriction 
of divorce to marriage unfaithfulness (willful desertion no longer being recog- 
nized as a valid cause for divorce), the unequivocal avowal of universal infant 
salvation, the extension of sacramental privileges to aU who have professed their 
faith in Christ and are leading a Christian life, the withdrawal of any protest 
against secret oath-bound societies, and the abandonment of the exclusive use 
of the Psalms in worship. The church maintains its insistence on the plenary, 
verbal inspiration of Scripture as the rule of faith and practice and takes a 
strongly conservative stand on aU the theological issues of the day. Stress is 
placed on the old pillar doctrines of grace, wherein are affirmed the sufficiency 
and fullness of the provision God has made for the need of a fallen race, through 
the atoning work of Jesus Christ, the eternal and only begotten Son, and the 
renewing and sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit. Echoing its associate fore- 
fathers in Scotland, the United Presbyterian Church teaches that the Gospel 
contains a free, unlimited offer of salvation to all sinners alike. With regard to 
the social order, it is definitely asserted in the Confessional Statement that a 
primary duty of the church is to give positive witness that the Christian prin- 
ciples of justice and love should have fuU expression in all relationships what- 
soever — personal, industrial, business, civic, national, and international. 

ORGANIZATION 

In organization and government the church is in accord with other Presbyterian 
bodies, having the same courts — session, presbytery, synod, and general assem- 
bly — and observing the same general methods of baptism, admission to church 
membership, ordination to the ministry, etc.^ 

WORK 

The activities of the church are conducted by boards under the immediate 
authority of the General Assembly. These are the Board of Foreign Missions, 
the Board of American Missions, the Board of Education, the Board of Publica- 
tion and Bible School Work, the Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief, and the 
Board of Directors of the Women^s General Missionary Societies, which work in 
close relation with the other boards of the church, reporting to the General 
Assembly annually. 


» This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Eeport on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by 0. H. Milligan, D. D., clerk of the General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America, Pittsburgh, Pa., and approved by him in its present form. 

a See The Synod of the Associate Presbyterian Church of North America, p. 1449, and Synod of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of North America, p. 1462. 

3 See Presbyterian Bodies, p. 1381. 
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The Board of Foreign Missions, located in Philadelphia, has for its foreign 
fields the Punjab in Incfia, Egypt, the Sudan, and Abyssinia. The report for 1936 
shows 520 congregations and mission stations; 208 American missionaries; 269 
organized churches; 65,179 communicants; 327 Sabbath schools with 23,156 
scholars; 301 schools of all ^ades, with 16,561 pupils, including 2 theological 
seminaries and 3 colleges, with 1,442 students; 30 hospitals and dispensaries, 
treating 1 19,903 patients. The total amount contributed by the native Christians 
through their churches in 1936 was $111,122, and the American churches added 
$314,513. 

The Board of American Missions operates through three departments — home 
missions, freedmen^s missions, and church erection. The total disbursement for 
the year 1936 by this board was $351,332. 

The educational work of the church in America is represented by 7 institutions 
of higher learning, including 1 theological seminary and 6 colleges with a total, of 
3,421 students. 

The Women^s Association, engaged in philanthropic work, operates three insti- 
tutions — a general hospital, a home for aged people, and an orphans’ home. 

The young people’s denominational organization is known as the Young People’s 
Christian Union, which in 1936 had 1,068 societies, with a membership of 24,413. 

The Sabbath schools of the church number 866, with an enrollment of 167,439 
and contributions of $295,945. 



PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Presbyterian Church in the United States for 
the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these 
figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this denomination includes those who have been enrolled 
in the local churches and baptized upon profession of faith in Christ as Savior, 
or received by letter from any evangelical church. 


Table !• — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

Itotuban 

Inrmal 

PEECENT OP 
TOTALS 



territory 


Urban 

Rural 

Churches Gocal organizations), number., 

2,967 

961 

2,016 

32.1 

67.9 

Members, number 

449,045 

293, 473 

366,572 

66.4 

34.6 

Average membership per church 

161 

309 

77 



Membership by sex: 



1 



Male — . 

178, 761 

114, 576 

64, 185 

64.1 

36.9 

Female 

240,481 

157,235 

83, 246 

66.4 

34.6 

Sex not reported 

29,803 

21, 662 

8,141 

72.7 

27.3 

Males per 100 females 

74.3 

72.9 

77.1 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years 

28,606 

18,008 

10, 498 

63.2 

36.8 

13 years and over 

377, 938 

245, 808 

132, 130 

65.0 

36.0 

Age not reported 

42, 601 

29,657 

12, 944 

69.6 

30.4 

Percent under 13 years 

7.0 

6.8 

7.4 



Church edifices, number 

2,821 

916 

1,905 

32.6 

67,5 

Value-number reporting 

2,762 

896 

1, 866 

32.4 

67.6 

Amount reported 

$63, 197, 116 

$42, 290, 137 

$10, 906, 978 

79.6 

20.6 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$61,484,808 

$40,881,815 

$10, 602, 993 

79.4 

20.6 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936- 

$1,712,307 

$1,408,322 

$303,986 

82.2 

17.8 

Average value per church 

$19, 260 

$47, 199 

$6, 846“ 



Deht—number reporting 

530 

369 

171 

67.7 

32.3 

Amount reported 

$6,022,046 

$6,683,849 

$438, 197 

92.7 

7.3 

Number reporting ”no debt” 

1,691 

412 

1,279 

24.4 

76.6 

Parsonages, number 

1,383 

688 

796 

42.6 

67.6 

Value— number reporting 

1,327 

678 

749 

43.6 

66.4 

Amount reported 

$6,728,350 

$3,472,125 

$2,266,226 

60.6 

39.4 

Expenditures : 






Churches reporting, number 

2,896 

941 

1,964 

32.6 

67.5 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries . _ _ _ . 

$9, 123, 628 

$6,982,774 

$2,140,864 

76.6 

23.5 

$2,712,250 
$711, 987 

$1, 763, 213 
$654, 346 

$949,037 
$67, 642 

65.0 
91 9 

35.0 
8 1 

Repairs and improvements 

$563,971 

$369,377 

$194,694 

65! 6 

34] 6 

Payment on church debt, excluding inter- 

est 

$739, 672 

$632, 691 

$106, 981 

1 

86.6* 

14.6 

All other current expenses, including In- 

terest 

$1,811,109 

$1, 490, 766 

$320, 343 

82.3 

17.7 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc... 

i $192,749 

$163,901 

$38,848 

79.8 

20.2 

Home missions _ 

1 $662, 804 

$470, 610 

$92, 194 

83.6 

16.4 

Foreign missions 

1 $606,363 

$419,392 

$86,961 

82.8 

17.2 

To general headquarters for distribution.. 

$627,022 

$466, 401 

$161,621 

74.2 

25.8 

All other purposes 

$695, 711 

$663,078 

$132, 633 

80.9 

19.1 

Average expenditure per church...— 

$3, 162 

$7,421 

$1,096 


* Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

• Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PEECENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

Sunday schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

2,576 

909 

1, 667 

35.3 

64.7 

Officers and teachers 

37, 132 

21, 128 

16,004 

56 9 

43.1 

Scholars 

331,833 

206,919 

124,914 

62.4 

37.6 

Summer vacation Bible schools : 






Churches reporting, number 

889 

374 

616 

42.1 

57.9 

Officers and teachers 

9,073 

5,023 

4,050 

55.4 

44.6 

Scholars 

67,352 

36,302 

31, 050 

53.9 

46.1 

Weekday religious schools : 



i 



nhnrfihft.'? mpnrf.ing, nTimbpr 

51 

24 

27 



Officers and teachers 

207 

95 

112 

45.9 

54.1 

Scholars 

3,283 

1,734 

1,549 

62.8 

47.2 

Parochial schools : 






Ohnrfihfts reporting, mimher 

15 

4 

11 



Officers and teachers 

124 

30 

94 

24.2 

75.8 

Scholars 

1,037 

392 

645 

37.8 

62.2 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


1936 


1996 


1916 


1906 


Churches (local organizations), number. 
Increase * over preceding census: 

Number.. 

Percent 


2,967 

-602 

-14.6 


3,409 

104 

3.1 


3,365 

279 

9.0 


3,086 


Members, number... 

Increase ^ over preceding census: 

Number. 

Percent 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported — 

Average value per church,. _ 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported - 


449,046 


-0.4 
151 

2, 821 
2,762 
$53, 197, 116 
$19,260 
630 

$6, 022, 046 

1,383 

1,327 

$6,728,360 


451, 043 

93, 274 
26.1 
130 

3, 617 
3, 148 
$67, 798, 668 
$21, 537 
621 

$6, 461, 274 


357, 769 

91,424 
34.3 
106 

3, 321 
3,041 
$23,924,916 
$7, 867 
424 

$1, 319, 344 


1,438 

$8,984,140 


1, 112 

$3, 782, 067 


206, 345 


86 

3,012 
2,734 
$16,488,489 
$6,665 
239 
$639, 111 


942 

$2, 698, 486 


Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number - - 

Amount reported — 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and Improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, Including interest... 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc.. 

Home missions. — - 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes - 

Not classified - - 

Average expenditure per church 


2,896 
$9, 323, 628 
$2, 712, 260 
$711, 987 
$663, 971 
$739, 672 
$1, 811, 109 
$192, 749 
$562, 804 
$606, 363 
$627, 022 
$696, 711 


$3, 162 


3, 330 

$16,612,028 

1$10,824,191 


$4,784,386 


$3,461 

$4,688 


3, 101 
$5, 809, 909 

$3, 792, 303 

$2, 017, 606 
$i,'874 


Sunday schools; 

Churches reporting, number. 

OflBlcers and teachers 

Scholars 


2,676 
37, 132 
331,833 


2, 950 
37, 601 
367, 796 


2,744 
32, 312 
313, 166 


2, 301 
24,827 
189, 767 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 
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State tables. — Tables 8, '4, 6, and 6 present the statistics for the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 
the number and membership of the churches classified according to their location 
in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday 
schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the 
churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership 
for 1936 classified as *‘under 13 years of age” and “13 years of age and over.” 
Table 6 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on 
church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, 
showing separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order 
to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, separate 
presentation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more 
churches reported value and expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each synod in the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, by presbyteries, the more important statistical data 
for 1936 shown by States in the preceding tables, including number of churches, 
membership, value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 

Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


1 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

number of 

MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

GEOGBAPHIC 
DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total 

Urban 

Xemu 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not 
reported 

Males per 
100 females 

Churches 

reporting 

a 2 

Scholars 

United States. 

2, 967 

951 

2, 016 

449, 045 

293,473 

165, 572 

178,761 

240,481 

29, 803 

74.3 

2, 678 

37, 132 

331, 833 

Middle Atlantic: 



' 1 




24 

23 


1 

0) 




PennsylYania— 

1 

— 

1' 

47 


47 


1! 

7 

34 

W. N. Central: 



1 







70.8 




Missouri 

115 

39 

76 

16,874 

11, 023 

5,851| 

6,661 

9,412 

801 

105 

1, 698 

13,094 

South Atlantic: 















14 

4 

10 

1,700 

533 

1, 167 

661 

1.039 


63.6 

13 

199 

1, 683 

District of Co- 




Imnhia . 

2 

2 


1, 171 

1,171 

34,617 


439 

732 


60.0 

2 

' 92 

891 

Virginia 

399 

93 

306 

65,288 

30,67i 

25,602 

34,652 

6, 034 

73.9 

357 

6,469 

50, 410 

West Vir^ia 

135 

25 

110 

22,460 

12,372 

10,088 

8,809 

12,915 

736 

68.2 

119 

2,121 

18, 759 

North C^olina. 

494 

117 

377 

76,690 

37,960 

38,730 

32, 536 

40,507 

3,647 

80.3 

461 

6,204 

60,064 

South Carolina. 

261 

60 

201 

37,709 

21,520 

16, 189 

14,972 

18,946 

3,791 

79.0 

227 

2,890 

26,781 

Georgia 

212 

82 

130 

30,943 

24, 366 

6,588 

11,210 

15,652 

4,081 

71.6 

177 

2,504 

21, 474 

Florida 

112 

65 

67 

21,669 

18,727 

2,942 

7,492 

10,706 

3,471 

70.0 

102 

1, 706 

15,542 

E. S. Central: 














Kentucky 

131 

52 

79 

17,206 

11, 977 

6,229 

6,860 

9,086 

1,270 

75.4 

110 

1, 602 

11, 918 

Tennessee 

m 

63 

120 

34»255 

26,662 

7,603 

' 13,702 

19, 362 
11, 438 

1, 191 

70.8 

158 

2,590 

25, 927 

Alabama 

163 

61 

102 

21,444 

16,978 

6,466 

8,955 

7,466 

1, 051 

78.3 

126 

1,764 

14, 948 

Mississippi 

206 

45 

161 

18,446 

9,910 

8,535 

9,801 

1, 178 

76.2 

1 

160 

1, 614 j 

11, 206 

W. S- Central: 












i 


Arkansas 

106 

39 

67 

14,720 

10,591 

4,129 

6,187 

8,247 

280 

75.0 

95 

1, 214 

9,738 

Louisiana 

75 

42 

33 

13,986 

11, 776 

2,210 

6,367 

7,795 

824 

68.9 

65 

1,026 

9, 263 

Oklahoma 

38 

14 

24 

‘ 3,466 
50,942 

2,528 

41,743 

928 

1, 395 
20,418 

2,061 


67. 7 

33 

374 

3,102 
37, 039 

Texas 

319 

157 

162 

9,199 

28,082 

2,442 

72.7 

274 

4,262 

Mountain: 














New Mexico 

1 

1 


40 

40 


15 

25 


0) 

1 

7 

60 


* Ratio not shown where number of females la less than 100. 
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Table 4. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936/1926, 1916, or 1906] 


geographic division 

AND STATE 

NUMBER OF CHURCHES 

I NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 
1935 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

i 

1 

1908 

Under 13 
years 

13 years 

and over 

Age not 
reported 

Percent 
under 13* 

United States 

2,967 

3,489 

3,365 

3,086 

449,045 

461, 043 

357,769 

266,346 

28, 508 

877,938 

42,601 

7.0 

W EST North Central* 








1 





Missouri 

115 

137 

140 

160 

16,874 

18, 593 

17,435 

14, 713j 

990 

14,790 

1,094 

6.3 

South Atlantic: 













Maryland 

14 

14 

13 

14 

1,700 

1,929 

1,580 

1,628 

64 

1,636 


3.8 

Virginia 

399 

421 

373 

333 

65,288 

63,598 

49 ; 186 

36, 569’ 

3,400 

65,644 

6,244 

6.8 

West Virginia 

135 

15U 

137 

125 

22,460 

23, 277 

16, 705 

10,0471 

1, 099 

20, 606 

755 

6.1 

North Carolina 


579 

518 

423 

76,690! 

77, 691 

67,836 

41,322 

5, 260 

62,915 

8,615 

7.7 

South Carolina 

261 


286 


37,709! 

37,604 

30,041 

23,395 

2,615 

31,208 

3,886 

7.7 

Georgia 

212 

250 

230 

226 

30,943 

29, 675 

25*181 

20, 258 

1,840 

26, 155 

2,948 

6.6 

Florida 

112 

135 

111 

81 

21, 669 

20,202 

10, 170 

6,634 

1,014 

16,886 

3,769 

6.7 

East South Central: 













Kentucky 

131 

163 

162 

180 

17,206! 

22, 021 

22,242 

20, 143 

959 

14,910 

1,337 

6.0 

Tennessee 

183 

182 

200 

185 

34,255! 

30, 777 

25,606 

21,390 

2,237 

28,818 

3,200 

7.2 

Alabama 

163 

213 

220 

208 

21,444! 

22, 630 

20,428 

15,368 

1, 603 

18, 355 

1,486 

8.0 

Mississippi 

206 

279 

266 

258 

18,445 

22,999 

19, 768 

15, 641 

1, 044 

14,823 

2,578 

6.6 

West South Central: 













Arkansas ' 

106 

111 

116 

89 

14,720 

14, 499 

10, 762 

7,367 

1,247 

13, 003 

470 

8.8 

Louisiana 

75 

115 

97 

87 

13,986 

14, 218 

9, 636 

7,198 

786 

11, 598 

1,602 

6.3 

Oklahoma 

38 

54 

67 

47 

3,466 

4,440 

3, 396 

1,323 

467 

2,919 

70 

13.8 

Texas i 

319 

372 

420 

393 

50,942 

45,610 

37, 900 

23,934 

3,866 

42, 429 

4,647 

8.4 

Mountain: 













Nevr Mexico __ ' 

1 

4 

7 

1 

40 

290 

310 

71 

5 

36 



Other States 

i 

23 


2 

2 

1,218 

1,090 

697 

454 

10 

1, 208 


.8 


» Based on membership with age classification reported; not shown where base is less 100. 
* Includes- Pennsylvania, 1, and District of Oolumhia, 2. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 

[Separate preseofeation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 



"o 

u 

1 

XJ ^ 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PAR- 
SONAGES 

GEOGSA-PHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total num 
church 

a 

& 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

2,967 

2, 821 

2,762 

$53, 197, 116 

630 

$6, 023, 046 

1,337 

$5,728, 360 

West North Central; 









Missouri 

115 

111 

109 

2, 479, 123 

24 

449, 998 

48 

179, 450 

South Atlantic: 









Maryland 

14 

14 

14 

252, 500 

3 

48, 325 

11 

60,400 

Virginia 

399 

385 

376 

7,009,823 

72 

657, 917 

193 

916, 450 

West Virginia 

135 

130 

130 

2, 242, 500 

20 

254, 750 

55 

277, 600 

North Carolina 

494 

484 

475 

8, 499, 144 

70 

890, 970 

228 

992, 100 

South Carolina 

261 

247 

237 

4, 501, 950 

45 

458, 674 

101 

476, 286 

Georgia 

212 

• 210 

205 

3, 796, 700 

32 

209, 921 

74 

267, 900 

Florida 

112 

104 

104 

3, oil, 200 

32 

5S0, 096 

54 

299, 350 

East South Central: 









Kentucky 

131 

123 

120 

2, 391, 850 

21 

127, 777 

65 

281, 700 

Tennessee 

183 

169 

166 

4, 335, 077 

28 

547, 871 

78 

353, 016 

Alabama 

163 

151 

151 

2, 364,350 

32 

294, 193 

67 

255, 450 

Mississippi 

206 

192 

189 

1, 848, 500 

26 

125, 440 

70 

293, 800 

West South Central: 









Arkansas. 

106 

94 

94 

1, 688,700 

25 

244, 542 

47 

161, 850 

Louisiana 

75 

72 

68 

1, 996, 288 

14 

263, 986 

44 

188, 000 

Oklahoma 

38 

37 

37 

278, 310 

9 

38, 475 

18 

37, 550 

Texas 

319 

294 

283 

5, 986, 100 

74 

700, 981 

166 

660, 460 

Other States 

4 

4 

14 

615, 000 

3 

129, 125 

2 

1 

28, 000 


I Includes: Pennsylvania, 1; District of Columbia, 2; and New Mexico, 1. 


Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 



Total num- 
ber of 
churches 


EXPENDITURES 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs and 
improve- 
ments 

United States 

2, 967 

2, 896 

$9, 123, 628 

$2, 712, 260 

$711, 987 

$663, 971 

West North Central: 
Missouri 

115 

112 

326, 866 

103,480 

31,116 

20, 824 

South Atlantic: 







Maryland 

14 

14 

46, 601 

17, 229 

3, 888 

2, 420 

Virginia 

399 

398 

1, 260, 263 

369, 672 

96, 986 

77, 692 

West Virginia 

135 

132 

406,048 

127, 130 

37, 783 

20, 801 

North O^olina 

494 

489 

1,519, 696 

420, 960 

106, 697 

1X3,910 

South Carolina 

261 

267 

701, 200 

223, 196 

37, 854 

38, 687 

Georgia 

212 

207 

713, 689 

196, 263 

66, 743 

63,997 

Florida 

112 

109 

605, 986 

137, 178 

37, 989 

28, 397 

East South Central: 







Kentucky 

131 

121 

394, 463 

134, 170 

38, 317 

29,949 

Tennessee 

183 

179 

817, 941 

193, 178 

78,098 

39, 943 

Alabama 

163 

169 

409, 631 

136, 645 

35, 448 

26, 316 

Mississippi 

206 

201 

326, 659 

119,264 

9, 764 

23, 467 

West South Central: 







Arkansas 

106 

100 

264, 611 

86, 805 

17, 203 

16,019 

Louisiana 

75 

73 

299, 210 

82, 778 

29, 436 

17,711 

Oklahoma 

38 

34 

67, 969 

28, 331 

2, 008 

4,447 

Texas 

319 

306 

1, 024,964 

330, 861 

88, 633 

49,097 

Other States 

4 

»4 

60,052 

7,720 

5, 136 

1,606 


1 Includes; Pennsylvania, 1; District of Columbia, 2; andiNew Mexico, Jl. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


E XPENDITI7RES— con tinned 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
state 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local 
relief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

$739, 872 

$1,811,109 

$192, 749 

$562, 804 

$506, 853 

$627,022 

$695,711 

West North Central: 








Missouri 

18, 878 

78,665 

3,445 

15, 024 

12, 716 

26, 152 

16, 565 

South Atlantic: 








Maryland 

1, 654 

12,915 

520 

1, 603 

1,954 

2,588 

1,930 

Virginia 

72, 379 

258,739 

16, 016 

84, 367 

79, 179 

133, 166 

62, 258 

West Virginia 

34, 870 

86, 150 

9,650 

21, 400 

13, 267 

36,736 

17, 261 

North Carolina 

142; 294 

240, 437 

27,277 

101, 775 

104, 486 

100, 923 

161, 837 

South Carolina 

72, 415 

127, 606 

12,353 

33, 640 

40. 284 

62, 650 

52, 616 

Georgia 

39, 573 

127, 202 

32, 100 

42, 708 

36, 234 

53, 276 

76, 493 

Florida 

48, 889 

136, 138 

9, 918 

28, 404 

24,887 

23, 948 

31, 238 

East South Central: 








Kentucky 

17, 570 
101, 064 

71, 173 

13, 633 

21, 149 

17, 635 

22, 747 

28, 220 
67,038 

Tennessee 

163, 124 

23, 460 

60, 474 

60, 364 

31, 198 

Alabama 

33, 506 

67, 836 

12, 786 

22, 816 

19, 988 

22, 877 

33, 416 

Mississippi 

18, 898 

57,937 

4,903 

14, 481 

11, 600 

36, 595 

28,770 

West South Central: 








Arkansas 

28, 977 

68,724 

3, 196 

9, 887 

11, 178 

19, 404 

13,318 

Louisiana 

18, 716 

73, 697 

2,918 

20, 921 

18, 722 

8, 826 

25, 486 

Oklahoma 

1, 350 

11, 137 

1, 203 

1, 612 

1, 373 

2, 199 

4, 299 

Texas 

81, 089 

221, 348 

17,018 

77, 458 

47, 435 

43, 730 

68, 910 

Other States-— 

7, 650 

19,282 

2, 463 

6,091 

5,051 

7 

6, 067 


Table 7. — Number and Membership of Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Synods and 
Presbyteries, 1936 


SYNOD AND PRESBYTERY 

Total number of 
(dmrches 

Number of mem- 
bers 

VALUE OP 

church edifices 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches 

reporting 

1 

■<1 

Churches 

reporting 

1 

Ja.S 

l-e 

II: 

I 

1 

< 

Churches 

reporting 

i 

Total 

2,967 

449,045 

2, 762 

$63,197,116 

630 

36,022,046 

2,895 

$9,123,628 

2, 676 

331, 833 

Synod of Alabama: 












Birmingham-- 

23 

6, 

262 

22 

823, 500 

12 

218,400 

22 

128, 312 

20 

4,429 

East Alabama 

48 

6, 

Oil 

47 

427,200 

3 

13,900 

48 

84, 660 

39 

2, 662 

Mobile 

27 

3, 

421 

21 

318,000 

6 

37,836 

27 

66,949 

19 

2,336 

North Alabama 

26 

3, 

700 

26 

343, 300 

5 

13,460 

26 

66, 294 

24 

2,890 

Tuscaloosa 

35 

3; 

889 

31 

438, 600 

4 

9,900 

83 

71, 663 

21 

2, 320 

Synod of Appalachia; 












Abingdon 

61 

7, 

491 

54 

737,000 

4 

19,760 

60 

120, 169 

46 

7, 104 

Asheville---- 

26 

4, 

420 

24 

547,000 

3 

12, 600 

26 

103, 619 

23 

3, 668 

Holston 

45 

6, 

724 

41 

526, 459 

6 

70,449 

45 

149,801 

38 

7,204 

Knoxville 

86 

8, 

056 

33 

1,324,100 

10 

110, 187 

36 

242, 217 

31 

6, 770 

Synod of Arkansas*. 











Arkansas 

81 


670 

30 

836,200 

11 

189, 292 

30 

112, 166 

30 

3, 656 

Ouachita 

88 

3, 

902 

30 

264,860 

4 

11,900 

86 

61,097 

32 

2, 686 

Pine Bluff 

29 

3, 

822 

28 

384,900 

9 

38, 360 

28 

62,004 

26 

2, 676 

Washburn 

8 

1, 

426 

7 

116,750 

1 

6,000 

7 

29, 364 

7 

921 

Synod of Florida: 












Florida 

30 

2, 

640 

26 

.266,900 

2 

302 

29 

68, 007 

22 

2,233 

St. Johns - 

49 

12, 

413 

45 

1,732,260 

23 

282,236 

47 

306, 023 

48 

9,347 

Suwaneo 

81 

6, 

659 

31 

1,021,260 

7 

297, 669 

31 

140,673 

31 

3,934 

Synod of Georgia; 












Athens — — — 

87 

3, 

172 

36 

268,300 

3 

10,032 

37 

64,835 

29 

2,048 

Atlanta 

62 

15, 

050 

60 

1,991,000 

13 

126,096 

61 

388,932 

64 

9, 937 

Augusta 

23 

2, 

601 

23 

872,200 

3 

6,160 

23 

62,090 

20 

1, 681 

Cherokee 

21 

2 , 

619 

19 

238,400 

2 

1,640 

21 

65, 689 

20 

1,686 

Macon 

24 

% 

876 

24 

397,650 

6 

24,014 

23 

68,906 

16 

2,381 

Savannah----— 

28 

2, 

400 

26 

212,500 

4 

88,790 

26 

39,209 

23 

2,147 

Southwest Georgia - 

13 

h 

826 

13 

295,760 

2 

4,300 

13 

41, 741 

12 

1,310 

Synod of Kentudfcy: 












Ouerrant--- -------- 

11 


917 

9 

64,600 



$ 

13, 063 

7 

778 

Lexington-Ebenezer- 

Loulsvllle 

Muhlenburg- . - 

TYansyl vanaa - — — i 

87 

40 

23 

IS 

4,084 

7,832 

2,028 

2,450 

36 

84 

20 

18 

623,460 

964.500 
864,300 

434.500 

6 

11 

2 

1 

13,900 

99,596 

3,282 

3,500 

36 

38 

21 

17 

78, 645 
102,896 
63,304 
49,909 

34 

32 

19 

16 

2,836 

<^688 

1,469 

1,734 


— <12 
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Table 7. — Number and Membership op Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Synods and 
Presbyteries, 1936 — ^Continued 


! 

SYNOD AND PEESBYTEEY 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of mem- 
bers 

VALUE OP 

1 CHURCH EDOTCES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

Synod of Louisiana: 











Louisiana. 

25 

4,162 

21 

$496,400 

6 

$160,800 

23 

$83,847 

20 

2,851 

New Orleans 

17 

4, 633 

16 

870,760 

5 

106, 600 

17 

94,009 

17 

3,104 

Red River 

27 

4,848 

25 

618,038 

1 

4,825 

27 

118, 211 

22 

2,800 

Synod of Mississippi: 











Central Mississippi . 

60 

5,721 

65 

643,850 

9 

84, 150 

68 

122, 681 

45 

3,346 

East Mississippi 

34 

3,173 

33 

194,400 

4 

9,325 

34 

44,149 

26 

1, 779 

Meridian 

40 

3,843 

37 

303, 560 

3 

21, 200 

40 

60, 643 

32 

2,637 

Mississippi 

30 

2,393 

29 

383, 100 

4 

8, 250 

30 

48, 590 

24 

1,545 

North Mississippi-- 

33 

3,052 

29 

316,200 

4 

2,000 

31 

56,628 

26 

1,700 

Synod of Missouri: 











Lafayette 

23 

2,664 

22 

229,600 

4 

12,841 

23 

32, 683 

23 

1,913 

Missouri- 

31 

3,681 

29 

395,784 

4 

13, 170 

29 

46, 360 

27 

2,204 

Potosi 

21 

2,141 

20 

262,500 

5 

22, 600 

21 

43, 697 

17 

1,626 

St. Louis 

17 

3, 228 

17 

859,335 

5 

326, 075 

17 

83, 241 

16 

2,484 

Upper Missouri 

23 

6,260 

21 

731,904 

6 

76, 412 

22 

120, 984 

22 

4,867 

Synod of North CarO' 











lina. 











Albemarle 

22 

2,315 

21 

207,000 

2 

7,800 

20 

68, 912 

18 

1, 656 

Concord— 

60 

9,943 

68 

770,800 

8 

72, 852 

60 

201, 303 

64 

6,723 

Fayetteville 

87 

11, 162 

84 

648,800 

6 

20,600 

86 

169, 237 

81 

8.359 

Granville 

31 

6,165 

31 

845,050 

6 

33, 110 

30 

123, 129 

28 

4,079 

Kings Mountain... 

35 

6,618 

33 

611,300 

5 

18, 676 

35 

98, 004 

36 

4,709 

MecMenburg 

72 

15, 703 

68 

1,671,922 

20 

193, 161 

72 

344, 341 

68 

13, 040 

Orange 

60 

11,818 

58 

2,100,597 

9 

603,600 

69 

259, 622 

64 

8,661 

Wilmington 

53 

6,120 

63 

822,225 

3 

6, 950 

63 

96, 774 

46 

4,609 

Winstori-Salem 

34 

3,484 

31 

320,460 

7 

21,902 

34 

61, 045 

31 

3,066 

Synod of Oklahoma: 











Durant 

16 

1,218 

16 

97,850 

6 

24,150 

14 

21, 264 

14 

1,067 

iTiiiiftT' — 

8 

263. 

8 

5,260 



8 

855 

7 

188 

Mangum 

14 

1,975 

14 

176,200 

4 

14, 325 

12 

35,850 

12 

1, 847 

Synod of Snedeeor Me- 











morlal' 











Central Alabama... 

8 

371 

8 

24,660 

3 

708 

8 

4, 178 

6 

403 

Central Louisiana. _ 

7 

502 

7 

13, 100 

3 

1, 610 

7 

5,608 

7 

538 

Ethel 

9 

263 

7 

8,400 

2 

616 

8 

3,068 

7 

299 

North and South 











Carolina 

IQ 

692 

8 

24,700 

2 

236 

9 

3,006 

6 

464 

Synod of South Caro- 









1 


lina: 











Bethel 

44 

6,433 

43 

676,450 

6 

42, 640 

44 

110,462 

41 

4,678 

Charleston 

18 

2,345 

17 

416,000 

5 

39, 370 

17 

63,224 

13 

1, 671 

Congaree 

22 

4,124 

22 

666,000 

8 

164, 125 

21 

90, 790 

19 

2,406 

Euoree 

34 

7,008 

29 

1,076,600 

6 

131, 960 

34 

165, 403 

31 

4,891 

Harmony 

29 

4,006 

24 

306,700 

4 

9, 171 

29 

60, 313 

26 

2,916 

Pee Dee 

36 

4, 811 

36 

672,700 

11 

40, 618 

36 

91, 698 

33 

3,493 

Piedmont 

28 

3,131 

24 

286,800 

1 

1,600 

28 

53, 134 

26 

2,361 

South Carolina 

42 

6,469 

35 

402, 100 

4 

29,300 

41 

74, 307 

34 

4, 127 

Synod of Tennessee: ! 











Columbia 

25 

2,201 

23 

186,400 

1 

2,700 

24 

35, 792 

22 

1, 764 

Memphis 

66 

10. 618 

61 

I 1,762,318 

11 

370, 136 

66 

266, 401 

49 

7,632 

Nashville ' 

38 

8,044 

34 

669,700 

2 

2,900 

36 

166, 001 

34 

4,860 

Synod of Texas: 











Brazos 

68 

9,839 

66 

1,435,960 

14 

89, 725 

56 

241, 618 

49 

8,316 

Brownwood 

14 

2,024 

13 

336,060 

1 

600 

13 

39, 628 

12 

1, 216 

Central Texas 

36 

6,060 

33 

626,400 

6 

76, 660 

36 

98, 288 

32 

3, 132 

Dallas 

31 

8, 623 

29 

041,825 

16 

193, 285 

29 

180, 136 

27 

6, 330 

El Paso 

20 

2,413 

19 

229,850 

7 

46, 725 

19 

63,478 

17 

1, 989 

Fort Worth, 

26 

4,412 

26 

471,700 

10 

19,446 

26 

79, 898 

23 

2,903 

Paris 

37 

4,338 

33 

363,660 

1 

2,000 

36 

106, 628 

27 

8,739 

Texas-Mexican 

31 

2,132 

19 

36,760 

2 

1,400 

81 

10,728 

81 

2,418 

Western Texas 

66 

12, 102 

66 

1,644,926 

18 

272, 626 

61 

214, 160 

66 

7,082 

Synod of Virginia: 











East Hanover. 

61 

13, 188 

68 

1,623,123 

19 

173, 683 

61 

297, 840 

59 

9,428 

Lexington 

61 

12, 882 

61 

1, 160,200 

7 

45,634 

61 

190, 662 

68 

8,807 

Montgomery.-, 

63 

11, 974 

68 

1,496,900 

16 

263, 102 

63 

244, 859 

67 

9,424 

Norfolk 

36 

6,889 

34 

1,02^760 

16 

127, 226 

36 

184,064 

84 

6,684 

Potomac 

32 

4,602 

31 

970, 100 

8 

185, 825 

82 

186, 919 

29 

8,646 

Roanoke 

67 

6,284 

63 

456,700 

1 

160 

67 

86,266 

63 

4,905 

West Hanover 

30 

3,476 

28 

361,760 

2 

8,100 

30 

68»543 

24 

2,860 

Winchester 

66 

6,222 

66 

496, 100 

9 

32, 101 

66 

104,442 

61 

6,876 

Synod of West Virginia: 











Blueatone 

23 

3,929 

20 

469,100 

2 

7,200 

23 

87, 666 

22 

8,812 

Oreenbriar... 

47 

4,980 

46 

396,200 

4 

43,260 

44 

76, 142 

if 

4,648 

Kanawha .... 

25 

9,000 

26 

1,0^,900 

9 

184,172 

26 

177,160 

m 

, 6,284 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

Previous to the Civil War the Presbyterian churches in the United States 
held widely different positions in regard to slavery. The larger denominations 
did not take positive ground but left local bodies free to act as they judged best. 
Some of the smaller and stricter churches, however, were stringent in their rules, 
and even went so far as to exclude slaveholders from their communion. As 
early as 1818 the General Assembly expressed itself very strongly in denuncia- 
tion of slavery, but at the same time recommended consideration toward those 
so circumstanced as to be unable to carry out the full recommendation of the 
church. After the separation between the “Old School” and the “New School,” 
the latter was more aggressive, and the New School Assembly, in 1853, called 
upon its southern presbyteries to report “the real facts in relation to this sub- 
ject.” The result was that several synods and presbyteries, mostly in the border 
States, seceded and, in 1858,, formed the United Synod of the Presbyterian Church. 

"^^en the Civil War broke out, the Old School General Assembly, in session in 
Philadelphia, through what were known as the “Spring resolutions,” pledged 
its whole constituency to the support of the Federal Government in the contest 
which was then beginning. The southern churches which were connected with 
the assembly took the ground that this action violated the constitution of the 
church, in that it assumed to decide a disputed political question, and would in- 
evitably introduce the strife and rancor of political discussion into the church 
courts. There was also a deep-seated conviction that the difference of opinion 
as to the status of slavery was radical and irreconcilable. The great majority of 
the northern churches, whether or not they gave formal expression to their belief, 
regarded slavery as sinful. The southern churches refused absolutely to “make 
slaveholding a sin or nonslaveholding a term (condition) of commimion.” Ac- 
cordingly, 47 presbyteries formally withdrew from connection with the Old 
School General Assembly, and their commissioners met in Augusta, Ga., Decem- 
ber 4, 1861, and organized the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the Confederate States of America. 

In 1864 the United Synod and the General Assenxbly of the Confederate States 
came together, and in the following year adopted the name “The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States.” This united church was further enlarged by the 
accession of several bodies which had proclaimed themselves independent of the 
Northern Assembly, in protest against any political action by an ecclesiastical 
body. Of these, the largest were the Synod of Kentucky, which joined in 1869, 
and the Synod of Missouri, which joined in 1874. 

As the discussions connected with the Civil War subsided, fraternal relations 
were established with the northern churches, in 1882, and in 1888 the two General 
Assemblies held a joint meeting in Philadelphia in celebration of the centenary 
of the adoption of the constitution of the church. In 1897 they also united in 
celebrating the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Westminster Assem- 
bly, which formulated the Confession of Faith and Catechism of the Church. 

Various efforts have been made to bring together these two great sections of 
the Presbyterian Church. As yet, however, they have not been successful, 
owing partly to differences in doctrinal emphasis and church conduct, but chiefly 
to diversity in community and church life. The northern churches make no dis- 
tinction between white and Negro; the southern churches have adopted a policy 
of separation, being moved thereto by the conviction that the best devel<mment 
of the Negroes would be secured by; the increased responsibility thus laid upon 
them, and by apprehension that sooiaf embarrassment migjit result from ecclesi- 
astical relations. So far as may be, the Negro members are orgamzed into separate 
congregations, and these into separate presbyteries, with reference to an ultimate 
Colored Presbyterian Church. An independent synod was thus set on by the 
assembly in 1897, but two presbyteries, composed exclusively of Negroes, omng 
to remoteness, remained as constituent parts of the synods ih whose bounds they 
are located. However, in 1916» the General Assembly constituted these and two 

that published to voL II of the 
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other Negro presbyteries existing within its territory intb a synod composed 
exclusively of Negro ministers and members, yet being a constituent part of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

In doctrinal matters the church is strictly Calvinistic, adheres closely to the 
standards, and, while allowing liberty of dissent in minor matters, requires strict 
creed subscription from all its ministers and office bearers. It particularly ex- 
cludes from its courts all discussion of political questions, holds to the plenary 
inspiration of the Bible, and has not abated fai|)h in its inerrancy. It claims that 
the Scriptures forbid women the public expounding of God’s Word, or other 
functions pertaining to an ordained minister, but admits their services in other 
lines of Christian work. 

In polity the principal distinctive feature is the recognition of ruling elders 
as entitled to deliver the charge in the installation of a pastor and to serve as 
moderators of any of the higher courts. 

WORK 

The activities of the church are under the care of executive committees ap- 
pointed annually by the General Assembly and directly responsible to it. The 
home missionary work is conducted in part by such an executive committee and 
in part by the presbyteries. The executive committee aids the weaker presbyteries 
and conducts new work on the frontier, in the mountains, and among foreigners 
and Negroes. Its aid includes assistance, not merely in the conduct of services, 
but in the erection of churches and manses. The committee also conducts schools 
for the Indian tribes in Oklahoma, for the whites in the Appalachian Mountains, 
and for immigrant children. In the conduct of the local work, appropriations 
are made by the executive committee to the presbyteries, not to the specific field 
or the missionaries to be aided, thus securing presbyterial control of the entire 
work. 

The Assembly’s Executive Committee on Home Missions in 1936 aided, in 
whole or in part, 517 missionaries who served 726 churches, schools, and organized 
missions with 399 outpost Sunday schools and preaching stations. The contribu- 
tions of the church for this work amounted to $952,621. This includes support 
for several hundred ministers and as many churches aided directly by the presby- 
teries. 

The foreign missionary work is under the care of the executive committee and is 
carried on in Africa, Brazil, China, Japan, Korea, and Mexico. The report for 
1936 shows 60 stations and 2,390 outstations, occupied by 393 American mission- 
aries and workers, and 4,193 trained native workers; 416 organized congregations 
with 81,881 members; 1,109 mission schools with 59,649 pupils. Hospitals and 
dispensaries are conducted in 114 buildings with 2,002 beds. Total number of 
patients treated, 310,961; total number of surgical operations, 14,306. This work 
was done by 46 American physicians and nurses, assisted by 350 native physicians, 
nurses, and medical helpers. 

The educational interests of the Presbyterian Church in the United States are 
represented by 4 theological seminaries, 2 training schools for Negroes, 1 training 
school for lay workers, 14 colleges of higher grade, 1 affiliated college, and 9 junior 
colleges; 10 secondary schools; 9 mountain elementary schools; and 2 Mexican 
mission schools. Faculty members number 972; students, 12,047; buildings 593, 
with property value of $22,962,113, and endowment, $12,984,667; books in libra- 
ries, 604,632 volumes. Contributions in 1936 for educational purposes amounted 
to $252,988. The philanthropic work of the church in 1936 included 16 orphanages 
with 1,874 inmates. The orphanages are owned and controlled by the synods in 
whose territory they are located. They have a property value of $3,384,769 and 
endowments amounting to $893,886. The contributions for the support of these 
orphanages in 1936 were $299,436. 

The executive committee of Christian Education and Ministerial Belief aids 
young men and women in preparation for the ministry and for life service. In 
1936 there were 135 candidates for the ministry and mission service aided to the 
amount of $9,090; there were 370 men and women candidates for the ministry 
and mission service; 195 ministers, 310 widows, orphans from 34 homes of deceased 
ministers, and 11 unordained missionaries were aided to the amount of $128,878. 
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The Endowment Fund for ministerial relief amounts to $1,506,711. The General 
Assembly designated the year 1937 as the time to complete the $3,000,000 
Accrued Liability Fund in order to put in operation the Ministers’ Annuity 
(pension) Fund. 

In 1936 the executive committee of Reli^ous Education and Publication issued 
13,296,089 copies of Sabbath school and missionary literature; the receipts for this 
work were $55,224. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church in the United States was 
organized in 1912. In 1936 there were 2,496 societies with 168,434 members, and 
the contributions were $1,180,440. 

In 1922 the men of the church were formally organized, with a secretary in 
charge. Societies composed of men have since been organized throughout the 
churches, which have as their aim the development of the spiritual life as well as 
the development and training of leaders in all departments of church life and 
activity. In 1932 the “Men of the Church” was made a department of the 
executive committee of Religious Education and Publication. 



THE SYNOD OF THE ASSOCIATE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA 

[Formerly Associate Synod of North America (Associate Presbyterian 

Church)] 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification.— A general 
summaTy of the statistics for The Synod of the Associate Presbyterian Church 
of North America for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the 
distribution of these figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this denomination consists of those who have been received 
on profession of faith or certificate and are thus admitted to the full privileges of 
the church. 

Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

9 

2 

7 

308 

74 

234 

34 

37 

33 

121 

28 

93 

187 

46 

141 

04.7 

(*) 

66. 0 

9 


9 

299 

74 

225 

2.9 


3.8 

9 

2 

7 

8 

2 

6 

$17, 800 

$8,000 

$9,800 

$17, 800 

$8,000 

$9,800 

$2,226 

$4,000 

$1,633 

1 

1 


$1,000 

$1,000 


6 

1 

6 

1 


1 

1 


1 

$2,500 


$2, 500 

9 

2 

7 

$9,466 

$2,722 

$6,743 

$4,808 

$1, 896 

$3,413 

$1, 824 

$164 

$1, 670 

$466 

$26 

$431 

$200 


$200 

$909 

$796 

$114 

$75 

$60 

$26 

$176 


$176 

$429 

$39 

$390 

$464 

$264 

$190 

$136 


$135 

$1, 052 

$1,361 

$063 

5 

1 

4 

22 

2 

20 

182 

21 

161 


Churclies (locjal organizations), number.. 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 
Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Percent under 13 years 

Church edifices, number. 

Value—nnmber repo] 

Amount repori 

Constructed prior to 1936, 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting ‘"no debt” — 

Parsonages, number — - 

Value— number rej 
Amount repori 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number. 

Amount reported - - 

Pastors’ salaries 

AH other salaries — — 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, including interest 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes — 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools; 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers - 

Scholars 


PEECENT OP 
TOTAI. 1 


Urban Rural 


24.0 


23.1 

24.6 


24.7 


44.9 

44.9 


100.0 


28.8 

29.0 

8.4 

6.6 

71.2 

71.0 

91.6 

94.6 
100.0 

12.6 

87.6 


100.0 

90.9 

41.9 
100.0 

9.1 

68.1 






11.6 

88.6 


76.0 


76.9 

76.4 


76.3 


66.1 

66.1 


100.0 


» Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

* Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36, — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of The Synod of the Associate 
Presbyterian Church of North America for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, 
and 1906, 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Churclies (local organizations), number 

Increase ^ over preceding census: 

Number. 

Percent * 

Members, number - 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported- 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest.. 
All other current expenses, including interest. 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

9 

11 

32 

22 

-2 

-1 

-10 


308 

329 

490 

: 786 

-21 

-161 

i -296 


-6.4 

-32.9 

-37. 7 


34 

30 

41 

36 

9 

10 

12 

19 

S 

10 

! 12 

19 

$17,800 

$28,800 

$26,400 

$28,826 

$2, 225 

$2,880 

$2,200 

$1,517 

1 

1 



$1, 000 

$1,000 



1 



1 

1 

1 


$2, 500 

$3,000 

$2,600 


9 

11 

12 


$9, 465 

$8,841 

$8, 114 


$4, 808 




$1,824 

] 



$456 

[ $6,686 

$6, 301 


$200 




$909 

1 



m 

J 



$175 

] 



$429 

$2,265 

$1,813 


$454 

\ 



$136 




$1, 062 

1 $804 

$676 


5 

6 

6 

9 

22 

14 

12 

13 

182 

160 

137 

289 


I A minus sign f— ) denotes decrease. • Percent not shown where base is loss than loa 

State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for The Synod of the 
Associate Presbyterian Church of North America by States. Table 3 gives for 
each State for 1936 the number and membership of the churches classified accord- 
ing to their location in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and 
data for Sunday schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and mem- 
bership of the churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the 
membership for 1936 classified as “under 13 years of age^^ and “13 years of age 
and over.” Table 5 shows the value of church edifices and the amount of debt 
on such property for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, 
showing separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc- In order 
to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, separate 
presentation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more 
chtirches reported value and expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions » — Table 7 presents, for each presbytery in The Synod 
of the Associate Presbyterian Church of North America, the more important 
statistical data for 1936 shown by States in the preceding tables, including num- 
ber of churches, membership, value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, 
and Sunday schools. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in UaBJm and I^ral 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

and state 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BT 
SEX 

8UND 

AY SCH 

OOL3 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

■ 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 fe- 
males i 

Churches reporting 

Officers and teach- 

ers 

Scholars 

United States 

9 

2 

7 

308 

74 

234 

121 

187 

64.7 

5 i 

22 

182 

Middle Atlantic: 

Pennsylvania— 

East Nobth Central: 

3 

1 

3 

2 


3 

1 

1 

2 

119 

9 

101 

79 


119 

9 

27 

79 

50 

3 

40 

28 

69 

6 

61 

61 


2 

s 

76 

West North Central: 

Iowa 

Kansas 

2 

74 1 

i 


2 

1 

6 

9 

41 

65 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 



NUMBER OF CHURCHEsl 

NUMBER OP MEMBERS 

1 ! 

MEMBBR3HI 
age, 193 

P BY 

6 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

1936 

1 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

i 

1926 

1916 

1 

1908 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Per- 

cent 

under 

13 

TTnited States 

9 

11 

12 

22 

308 

329 

490 

788 

9 

299 

2.9 

Middle Atlantic: 

PcnTiQvIvn.n'Ia . ________ 

3 

4 

4 

8 

119 

132 

162 

327 

9 

110 

7.6 












East North Central: 

Tn^Iit^■na 

1 

1 

1 

3 

9 ! 

14 

20 

67 


9 


West North Central: 

3 

2 

3 

4 I 

i 

5 1 

1 

101 i 

113 

199 

237 


101 


TT'ftTKiftQ ^ 

3 

3 

4 1 

79 1 

70 

109 

144 


79 


Clfck't'fac 






21 

1 





1 










» Separate presentation was limited to States having 3 or more churches. 

Table 5. — Value of Churches and Amount of Church Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of odidces] 


STATE 

Total 
number of 
churches 

Number of 
church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

1 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

9 

9 

8 

1 

#17,800 

1 

$1, 000 

Iowa 

3 

3 

3 

9,100 

1 

1, 000 


6 

0 

* 5 

8, 700 










J Includes; Pennsylvania, 2 ; Indiana, 1; and Kansas, 2. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States haring 3 or more ehurehes reporting] 



eft 

<» 

€ 





EXPENDITURES 






STATE 

xi 

*0 

o 

XJ 

a 

S 

o 

1 

Churches reporting 

Total amount 

1 

All other salaries 

Repairs and im- 
provements 

Payment on church 
debt, excluding in' 
terest 

Other current ex- 

penses, including 
interest 

Local relief and 

charity 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general head- 

quarters 

All other purposes 

United States 

9 

9 

$9,465 

34, 808 

31, 824 

$466 

$200 

$909 

$76 

$175 

$429 

$454 

$136 

Pennsylvania 

Iowa 

Other States 

3~ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

13 

2,183 

3,282 

4,000 

1,375 

1,908 

1,625 

20 

179 

1,625 

231 

25 

200 

200 

i 100 

809 

1 

!~~25~ 

50 

1 

67 

8 

lOO 

90 

39 

300 

140 

264 

50 : 

135 


I Includes; Indiana, 1, and Kansas, 2. 


Table 7. — Number and Membership of Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Presbyteries, 
1936 


1 

PRESBYTERY 

Total numher of churches 

Number of members 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDI- 

TURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

JChurches reporting 

Amount 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

Churches reporting 

Scholars 

Total 

9 

308 

8 

$17, 800 

' 1 

$1,000 

9 

$9,465 

5 

182 

Clarion 

4 1 

128 

3 

4,Y00 



4 

2 568 

2 


Iowa ! 

5 

180 

6 

13,100 

1 

1 1,000 

6 

6,' 907 

3 

106 


fflSTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The Synod of the Associate Presbyterian Church of North America, formerly 
the Associate Synod of North America and generally known as the Associate 
Presbyterian Church, is the direct descendant of the first secession from the 
Established Church of Scotland in November 1733, At that time four minis- 
ters — Ebenezer Erskine, William Wilson, Alexander Moncrieif, and James 
Fisher — withdrew from the state church, holding that the law of patronage, 
which deprived the people of any voice in the choice of a pastor, was tyrannical 
and contrary to the spirit and principles of Presbyterianism. They formed, 
on December 6, an Associate Presbytery, but did not act judicially as a 
presbytery until 1735. In 1737 four other ministers joined them. The movement 
became popular and developed into the Associate Synod, 

To meet the needs of the families which emigrated to this country, this synod 
sent two missionaries in the fall of 1753, who were reinforced from time to time 
by others who came out from the mother church, and in 1764 organized the 
Associate Presbytery. Meanwhile representatives of the Beformed Presbyterian 

1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published In voL II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Eev. A, M, Malcolm, stateaclerfc, The Synod of the Associate Presbyterian 
Church of North America, Albia, Iowa, and approved by him In Its present form. 
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(Covenanter) Cliurch had also come, forming in 1774 what was known as the 
Reformed Presbytery. In 1782 the two bodies, the Associate Presbytery and the 
Reformed Presbytery, united, taking the name of Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. Two ministers and three ruling elders, however, refused to enter this 
union and continued the organization of the Associate Presbytery of Pennsylvania, 
which was recognized by the mother (Secession) Synod of Scotland. _ Other pres- 
byteries were organized, and in 1801 they developed into the Associate Synod of 
North America. In 1858 this Associate Synod and the Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church effected a union, under the name of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America.^ Eleven ministers refused to enter this union and 
continued the Associate Presbyterian Church. 

DOCTRINE 

In doctrine the church is Calvinistic, adhering to the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, and has a published 
testimony (the Associate Testimony) explaining its position on many doctrinal 
points more fully than does the Westminster Confession. It encourages public 
solemn covenanting, provides against occasional communion, opposes secret 
societies, and prescribes the exclusive use of the Psalms in praise services. 

ORGANIZATION 

In polity or government this branch of the church differs in no essential 
element from other Presbyterian churches. The session is the local court, made 
up of ruling elders elected by the people, and associated with the pastor. The 
next higher court is the presbytery, having jurisdiction over the churches of a 
given territory, and is made up of the ministers resident in this territory, together 
with a representative elder from each pastoral charge. To this court belongs 
the prerogative of judging the qualifications of candidates for the ministry. The 
synod is the court superior to the presbytery. This branch of the church being 
small, the synod is the highest court, or court of last resort. 

WORK 

The only home missionary work is that which itinerant ministers perform in 
congregations without stated pastors and is carried on under the jurisdiction of 
the various presbyteries. The financial support is chiefly from the congrega- 
tions thus served, though it is supplemented by general contributions. The 
amount contributed for 1936 was $2,814. 

The foreign missionary work of the synod is carried on in Seoni, in the Central 
Provinces of India, jointly with the United Original Secession Synod of Scotland. 
This work was begun by the Scottish Synod in 1872, and the American Synod 
has been associated with it for about 30 years. From Seoni, as the chief center 
of work, six villages are occupied. The report for 1936 shows 1 church organiza- 
tion, with 96 members; 1 American missionary, with 2 Scottish and 16 native 
helpers; 3 schools, with 407 pupils; 1 dispensary, treating during the year 1,659 
patients; and 2 orphanages, with 42 inmates. The contributions for this work 
during the year were $1,220. 

There is a Sunday school in Seoni, having an average attendance of about 100 
pupils, and in aU the outstations Sunday schools are held, with an attendance 
ranging from 20 to 60. 

The synod has no college or other school under its jurisdiction in the United 
States and carries on no institutional work. 


* See United Presbyterian Church of North America, p. 1434. 



THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE ASSOCIATE REFORMED 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

(Formerly Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church) 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for The General Synod of the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also 
the distribution of these figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this denomination consists of those persons who have been 
enrolled in the local churches upon profession of faith and baptism. 


Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

in urban 

In rural 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL » 



territory 

territory 

Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations), number 

141 

47 

94 

33.3 

66.7 

Members, number 

21,981 

9, 788 

12, 193 

44.5 

56.5 

Average membership per church 

156 

208 

130 



Membership by sex: 






Male 

7,884 

3, 209 

4,675 

40.7 

69.3 

Female 

9,232 

4,066 

5, 176 

43.9 

66.1 

Sox not reported - 

Males per 100 females- - 

4, 866 
85.4 

2, 523 
79.1 

2,342 

90.3 

61.9 

48.1 

Membership b "y age: 






Under 18 years - 

1,388 

544 i 

844 

39.2 

60.8 

13 years and over 

15,678 

6,621 

8.967 

42.6 

67.5 

Age not reported - 

6,016 

2,623 

2,392 

62.3 

47.7 

Percent under 13 years * j 

8.2 

7.6 

8.6 



Church edifices, number 

139 

46 

94 

82.4 

67.6 

Value— number reporting 

137 

44 

93 

32.1 

67.9 

Amount reported. 

$2,044,360 

$1, 438, 000 

$606. 360 

70.3 

29.7 

Oonstructed prior to 1936 

$2,010,200 

$1,430,000 

$580,200 

71.1 

28.9 

Oonstructed, wholly or in part, in 1936- 

$34, 160 

$8,000 

$26, 160 

23.4 

76.6 

Average value per church 

Debt — number reporting... 

$14, 922 
20 

$32,682 

17 

$6, 620 

3 



Amount reported 

Number reporting ^‘no debt'' 

$109, 240 

$107,976 

$1, 265 

98.8 

1.2 

96 

21 

76 



Parsonages, number 

Value — ^number reporting....... ... ... 

86 

84 

30 

30 

66 

64 

........ 


Amount reported 

$342, 260 

$191,000 

$161, 260 

66.8 

4A2 

Expenditures: 

I 





Churches reporting, number 

141 

47 

94 

38.3 

66.7 

Amount reported - 

Pastors' salaries - 

$320,209 

$197,623 

$122, 686 

61,7 

38.3 

$134, 291 

$73,090 

$61, 201 

! 64.4 

46.6 

All other salaries 

$8, 468 

$6,942 

$1,616 

82,1 

17.9 

Repaira and Improvements 

$16,026 

$8,084 

$7, 942 

60.4 

49,6 

Payment on chuxoh debt, exoludiug Inter- 






est - 

$17,606 

$16,088 

$1, 618 

91.4 

8.6 

All other current mqpenses, Including in- 




terest.. — 

$49,460 

$38,314 

$11, 146 

77.6 

22.6 

Local relief and charity, Bed Cross, eto — 

$4, 706 

$2, 691 

$2, 116 

66.1 

44.9 

Home missions. — 

$6, 336 

$2,363 

$2,988 

44.1 

66,9 

Foreign missions-^- — 

$4, 612 

$1,860 

$2,748 

4a 6 

69.6 

To general headquarters for distribution.. 

$51,086 
$28, 679 

$31,341 

$10,694 

61.4 

38.6 

All Other purposes 

$16,861 

$11, 828, 

68.8 

41.2 

Average eaq^enditure per ohuroh.. 

$2,271 

$4,203 

$1,805 




» Percent not shown where base Is leas than lOO. 

> Based on memberahip with age Olassinoatlon reported. 
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Table 1. — Summaky op Statistics foe Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL t 

Urban 

Rural 

Sunday schools : 

Ohnrrthfts reportring, TinrribAT’ 

132 

45 

87 

34.1 

65.9 

Offirrirs and "teaf^h firs _ . 

1,610 

703 

907 

43.7 

66.3 

Scholars 

15,043 

28 

7 , 354 

7,689 

48.9 

51.1 

Summer vacation Bible schools ; 

Ohiirches reporting, numbfir _ _ 

15 

13 



Officers and teachers 

251 

148 

103 

59.0 

41.0 

Roholars . ._ _ ___ 

1,983 

1,025 

958 

61,7 

48.3 

Parochial schools: 

Churehes reporting, number 

1 

1 



OfRrv.rs 

4 


4 



Rnbolar-Q .. . _ _ _ _ . _ _ . _ _ 

62 


62 








1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

Comparative data, 1906-86. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of The General Synod of the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Presbyterian Church for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 
1906. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

«!■ 

Churches (local organizations), number 

141 

143 

133 

141 

Increase i over preceding census: 





Number 

—2 

10 

-8 


* Percent 

-1.4 

7.6 

-5.7 


Members, number 

21,981 

20,410 

16, 124 

13, 201 

Increase over preceding census: 





Number 

1, 571 

5, 286 

1, 923 


Percent _ . _ . _ __ 

7.7 

36.0 

14.6 


Average membership per church 

156 

143 

114 

94 

Church edifices, number 

139 

160 

130 

142 

Value — ^number reporting 

137 

139 

128 

134 

Amount reported 

$2,044,360 

$2, 428, 100 

$667, 660 

$436, 550 

Average value per church 

$14,922 

$17,468 

$6, 216 

$3, 268 

Debt— number reporting 

20 

21 

18 

17 

Amount reported- 

$109, 240 

$261,440 

$39, 196 

$16,680 

Parsonagas, number _ _ _ 

86 




Value— number reporting 

84 

81 

63 

61 

Amount reported- 

$342, 260 

$395, 000 

$146, 166 

$96,976 

Expenditures: 





Churches reporting, number... __ _ . 

141 

142 

133 


Amount reported 

$320, 209 

$809,883 

$178, 138 


Pastors^ salaries - 

$134, 291 


All other salaries 

$8,468 




Repairs and improvements 

$16,026 

• $674,638 

$126, 163 


Payment on church debt, excluding Interest 

$17,606 


All other current expenses, including interest 

$49, 460 




Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

$4,706 




Home missions 

$6,336 




Foreign missions.— 

$4, 612 

■ $130, 466 

$62,975 


To general headquarters for distribution 

$51,035 


All other purposes 

Not classified- 

$28,679 

$4,789 



Average expenditure per church 

$2,2n 

$6,703 

$1,339 


Sunday schools: 



Churches reporting, number 

132 

137 

128 

126 

Officers and teachers — 

1,610 

1,640 

1,379 

1, 109 

ficholara. ^ . . ^ , , 

15,043 

16, 908 

13,411 

9,732 


t A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for The General Synod 
of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church by States. Table 3 gives for 
each State for 1936 the number and membership of the churches classified accord- 
ing to their location in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and 
data for Sunday schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and mem- 
bership of the churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the 
membership for 1936 classified as ‘'under 13 years of age’^ and “13 years of age 
and over.^' Table 5 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount 
of debt on church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church ex- 
penditures, showing separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, 
etc. In order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, 
separate presentation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or 
more churches reported value and expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each presbytery in The General 
Synod of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church, the more important 
statistical data for 1936 shown by States in the preceding tables, including num- 
ber of churches, membership, value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, 
and Sunday schools. 


Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

number op 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY 1 

3EX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females 

Churches re- 
portmg 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

HI 

47 

94 

21,981 

9, 788 

12, 193 

■ri* 

00 

CO 

9, 232 

4, 865 

85.4 

132 

1, 610 

15,043 

West North Central: 










0) 




Missouri 

2 

— 

2 

164 


164 

65 

99 


2 

18 

106 

South Atlantic: 














Virginia 

7 

1 

6 

1, 290 

260 

1,030 

562 

728 


77.2 

7 

87 

946 

West Virginia 

1 



1 

119 


119 

60 

69 


P 

1 

12 

66 

North Carolina 

33 

17 

16 

7,364 

4,849 

2,616 

2,444 

2,619 

2,880 

2,040 

84.9 

31 

483 

5,260 

South Carolina 

48 

16 

33 

7,064 

2,713 

4,361 

2,958 

1,487 

88.6 

46 

627 

4,616 

Georgia 

9 

1 

8 

1, 164 

288 

866 

647 

607 

90.1 

8 

87 

873 

Florida - 

5 

4 

1 

469 

430 

29 

196 

264 


73.9 

6 

67 

414 

East South Central: 














Kentucky 

Tennessee 

1 

1 


240 

240 




240 


1 

17 

172 

16 

3 

12 

2,080 

319 

1,761 

662 

706 

713 

93.9 

13 

148 

1, 287 
322 

Alabama 

9 

1 

8 

487 

8 

479 

203 

284 


71.6 

7 

42 

Mississippi-: ' 

4 

1 

3 

760 

238 

522 

190 

186 

386 

102.7 

1 

4 

49 

461 

West South Central: 


3^ 








1 



632 

Arkansas 

7 


4 

800 

443 

357 

337 

403 


72.8 

7 

83 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 4. — Number anb Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936* and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 



NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE 

1 , 1936 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
and state 

1936 

1926 

1916 

i 

19 e 6| 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 


141 

143 

133 

141 

21, 981 

20,410 

16, 124 

13,201 

1,388 

15, 578 

5,015 

8.2 



South Atlantic: 

Virginia i 

7 

5 

6 

4 

1,290 

7,364 

7,064 

1,154 

459 

954 

705 

444 

135 

1, 155 


10.5 

North Carolina 

33 

36 

24 

25 

6,645 
6,359 
1, 120 
481 

4,248 

4,923 

927 

3, 625 
4, 112 
940 

439 

6, 055 
6,028 

1,870 

8.0 

South Carolina 

48 

48 

47 

47 

467 

1,569 

8.5 

Gf^orgift - - 

9 

11 

11 

12 

121 

1,033 

416 

10.6 

Florida 

5 

5 

5 

1 

356 

84 

43 


9.4 

East South Central: 
Kentucky 

1 

1 

j 

2 

6 

240 

212 

117 

178 

240 

Tennessee 

16 

15 

15 

14 

2,080 

487 

2,364 

389 

1,644 

345 

1,604 

59 

1,070 

448 

951 

6.2 

Alabama 

9 

8 

8 

6 

320 

39 

8.0 

Mississippi 

4 

4 

4 

6 

760 

780 

790 

677 

23 

362 

385 

6.1 

West South Central: 

ArTrftnsfts 

7 

7 

8 

13 

800 

938 

888 

854 

61 

749 

6.4 

TAMS .. 



6 



349 


States 

>3 

3 

3 

3 

283 

168 

181 

214 

11 

272 


3.9 





1 Based on memhership with age classification reported. 

> Includes: Missouri, 2, and West Virginia, 1. 

Table 5. — Value [op Churches and Parsonages and Amount op Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH EDIFICES 

VALUE OP 
PARSONAGES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

141 

139 

137 

82, 044, 350 

20 

8109,240 

84 

8342, 250 

South Atlantic: 









Virginia.- 

7 

7 

7 

73 , 100 

1 

316 

6 

23, 300 

North Carolina 

33 

33 

3^ 

763, 200 

8 

49, 626 

19 

110, 600 

South Carolina 

48 

48 

48 

677, 850 

5 

24,560 

24 

109, 000 

Georgia— 

9 

9 

9 

158, 200 

1 

24,000 

6 

27, 600 

Florida 

5 

6 

6 

166 , 000 

2 

7,700 

4 

16, 600 

East South Central: 









Tennessee 

16 

14 

13 

96, 600 

2 

2,660 

10 

26, 000 

AlftbftTna 

9 

8 

8 

12, 800 



3 

0 800 

Mississippi 

4 

4 

4 

13,300 



4 

6 ; 600 

West South Central: 







Arkansas- ’ 

7 

7 

7 

77, 800 

1 

600 

5 

10, 800 

Other States — 

4 

4 

13 

12, 600 



*3 

7,360 








1 Includes: Missouri, 2, and West Virginia, 1. 
* Includes 1 parsonage in Kentucky. 
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Table 6. — Chttrch Expenditures by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


EXPENDITURES 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total 
number of 
churches 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 
and im- 
prove- 
ments 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding in- 
terest 

United States 

141 

141 

$320, 209 

3134,291 

$8,458 

$16, 026 

$17,606 

South Atlantic: 








Virginia 

7 

7 

11,603 

6,005 

261 

848 

115 

North Carolina 

33 

33 

104, 730 

38,728 

3, 642 

3,964 

5,211 

South Carolina 

48 

48 

107, 082 

43,591 

2,705 

6, 218 

6,902 

Georgia 

9 

9 

19, 998 

8,683 

144 

1, 029 

1,575 

Florida - 

5 

5 

17, 181 

7,884 

760 

260 

2,500 

East South Central: 








Tennessee 

15 

15 

28, 428 

14,446 

388 

1,759 

2,103 

Alabama 

9 

9 

6,011 

2,977 


616 


Mississippi 

4 

4 

6,846 

3,105 

120 

700 


West South Central: 







Arkansas 

7 

7 

10, 988 

5, 460 

340 

397 

200 

Other States 

4 

14 

7, 342 

3, 412 

108 

235 



EXPENDITURES— continued 


GEOGEAPme DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Other current 
expenses, in- 
cluding in- 
terest 

Local relief 
and charity 

Home mis- 
sions 

Foreign 

missions 

To general 
headquar- 
ters 

All other 
purposes 

TTnitod States 

849,460 

$4,706 

85,336 

84, 612 

861,035 

$28,679 

South Atlantic: 







Virginia 

1,608 

130 

90 

16 

2,016 

526 

North Carolina 

18, 318 

1,966 

1,261 

676 

20, 727 

10,348 

South Carolina 

17,829 

1,097 

3,406 

3,498 

16,223 

6,613 

Georgia 

1, 466 

179 

276 

265 

2,802 

3,600 

PlnrVift - 

2,410 

115 



' 1, 860 

1,392 

East South Central: 





Tennessee 

3, 367 

966 

175 

168 

2,320 

2,746 

Alabama __ 

373 

50 

14 


1, 653 

428 

^Mississippi 

400 

6 



1,226 

j 1,291 





West South Central: 







Arkansas 

1,640 

177 

126 

100 

1,920 

729 

nt.hrtr Rt.atfiS 

2,169 

22 



390 

1, 006 








» Includes: Missouri, 2; West Virginia, 1; and Kentucky, l. 
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Table 7, — JSTumbee and Membeeship of Chueches, Value and Debt on 
Chuech Edifices, Expendituees, and Sunday Schools, by Peesbyteeies, 
1936 


PRESBYTERY 

Total number of churches 

Number of members 

VALUE OF CBDORCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

Churches reporting 

Scholars 

Total 

141 

21,981 

137 

$2,044,350 

20 

$109, 240 

141 

$320,209 

132 

16, 043 

Catawba 

24 

4,777 

24 

419,500 i 

3 

21,550 

24 

66, 027 

24 

3,047 

First 

32 

7,257 

32 

768^200 

8 

49, 525 

32 

103,315 

30 

6,164 

Mississippi 

23 

3, 294 

20 

163,450 

2 

750 

23 

42, 662 

22 

2, 170 

Second 

39 

4,007 

39 

581,550 

5 

34, 700 

39 

79, 649 

36 

2,861 

Tennessee and Ala- 











bama 

15 

1, 237 

14 

46,800 

1 

2,400 

15 

16,498 

12 

800 

Virginia 

8 

1, 409 

8 

74,850 

1 

315 

8 

12,158 

1 

8 

1 , on 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

In 1782 the Reformed Presbytery, representing the old Scotch Covenanters, 
and the Associate Presbytery, representing the Associate Synod of Scotland, 
united, forming the Associate Reformed Synod.2 This body grew steadily until 
it became, in 1804, a general synod with four subordinate synods. One of these, 
the Synod of the Carolinas, became doubtful of the loyalty of the General Synod 
to the distinctive principles of the denomination and withdrew, becoming, in 
1822, an independent body, assuming the name Associate Reformed Synod of 
the South to distinguish it from the Associate Reformed synods in the North. By 
the union of 1858, which formed the United Presbyterian Church, there ceased 
to be any other Associate Reformed synods in the North or elsewhere, and the 
synod, in 1913, dropped the distinctiv^hrase, “of the South, thereby becoming 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church, now known as The General Synod 
of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

In doctrine the church is thoroughly Calvinistic, adhering to the Westminster 
standards. In polity it is Presbyterian. Its distinctive principle is the ex- 
clusive use of the Psalms in praise. 


WORK 

The foreign mission fields are in Mexico and India. In the Mexican mission 
there are 11 foreign and native ministers, and in the India mission there are 15 
foreign and native ministers. 

The General Synod of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church maintains 
a college with a theological department at Due West, S. C., with a total enrollment 
of 360 students. 


1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol, H of tho Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. J. M. Blgham, D. D., Anderson, S. O., and approved by him In 
its present form. 

3 See The Synod of the Associate Presbyterian Church of North America, p. 1449. 



SYNOD OF THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


STATISnCS 

Summary for the XJnited States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
of North America for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the 
distribution of these figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this denomination consists of those persons who have been 
received into the church upon public profession of faith and are in good standing. 
Baptism is administered to infants, but public profession of faith is not usually 
made before the thirteenth or fourteenth year. 


Table 1 . — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT or 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations), number - 

83 

45 

38 : 



Tnimbor _ 

C, 386 
77 

3,830 

86 

2,656 
67 ! 

60.0 

40.0 

A'vpiragfi momhe-rship pijr church 

Membership by sex: 

Male - - 

2,587 

3, 661 
138 

1, 498 
2,269 
63 

1, 089 

57.9 

42.1 

PAtnalA 

1, 392 
76 

62.0 

38.0 

Sox not reported 

46.7 

54.3 

Malespor 100 females 

70.7 

66.0 

78.2 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

150 

109 

41 

72.7 

27.3 

13 years and over 

6,114 

122 

3, 721 

2,393 

122 

60.9 

39.1 

Ago not reported-. - 


100.0 

Percent under 13 years * 

2.4 

2.8 

1.7 



81 

43 

38 




Value — number reporting 

77 

41 

36 



Amount reported I 

$1, 002, 903 
$1, 002, 903 
$13, 026 
18 

$866,803 

$866,803 

$20,898 

12 

$146, 100 
$146, 100 

85.4 

14.6 

donstructod prior to 1936 

86.4 

14.6 

Average value per church 

$4, 068 

6 

Debt — number reporting 



Amount reported---- 

$81, 726 
49 

$72, 776 
26 

$8, 960 

89.0 

11.0 

Number reporting “no debt" 

24 

ParurtnftjfftB, nnmbAf , 

39 

16 

24 



Value — number reporting 

88 

16 

23 



Amount reported-- 

$116, 176 

83 

$62, 125 

$64, 060 

63.6 

46.6 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number---------- - 

46 

38 


Amount reported-— ------- 

$218, 901 
$98, 741 
$16, 440 

$161, 194 
$68, 828 
$14, 164 
$8,393 

$3, 690 

$57, 707 
$29, 913 

73.6 

26.4 

Pastors' salaries— 

69,7 

30.3 

All other salaries ----- ------ 

$1, 286 
$2, 323 

$600 

91. 7 

8.3 

Bopairs and improvements, 

$10, 716 

78.3 

21.7 

Payment on ohuroli debt, excluding in- 
terest- - 

$4, 190 

$24, 239 
$3, 649 
$3, 762 
$8, 167 

88.1 

11.9 

All other current expenses, including 
interest- ------ ------ 

$17,862 
$2,634 
$3, 379 

$6, 387 
$1,016 
$383 

73.6 

26.4 

Local relief and charity, Eod Cross, etc,.- 
Home missions--------- 

72.2 

89.8 

27.8 

10,2 

Foreign missions. 

$7, 181 

$1,026 

87.4 

12.6 

To general headquarters for distribution, , 
AH other purposes,--. 

$36, 620 
$14, 487 
$2, 637 

$23,296 

$11,838 

$12,226 
$2, 649 

66,6 

81.7 

34.4 

18.3 

Average expenditure per Ahiirch 

$3,682 

$1,519 




1 



I Peroeut aot shown where base is less tlxan lOO. 
a Based on membership with age classiflcatlon reported. 
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Table 1. — Summary of Statistics fob Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number .. 

82 

4.5 

37 



Officers andteachere ' 

978 

585 

393 

59 8 

40.2 

Scholars 

6,241 

3, 817 

2, 424 

61.2 

38.8 

Summer vacation Bible schools ; 

Churches reporting, number 

10 

6 

4 



Officers and teachers 

60 

42 

18 



Scholars 

504 

339 

165 

67.3 

32.7 

Parochial schools: 

ChurchRa TAporting, TiTimber _ __ 

1 

1 

Officers and teachers 

9 

9 




Scholars, 

410 

410 


100.0 






J Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of North America for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, 
and 1906. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


1936 


1926 


1916 


1906 


Clmrches (local organizations), number.. 
Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 


83 

-6 


Members, number 

Increase ^ over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per church, 

Church edifices, number. 

Value-number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 


Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting., 
Amount reported 


Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors^ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest.. 
All other current expenses, including interest. . 

Ijocal relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Not classified 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


0) 

6,386 

-780 

-10.9 

77 

81 

77 

$1,002,903 

$13,025 

18 

$81,725 

39 

38 

$116, 175 


83 

$218,901 
$98, 741 
$15,440 
$10, 716 
$4,190 
$24,239 
$3,649 
$3, 762 
$8, 167 
$36, 620 
$14,487 


$2,637 


82 

978 

6,241 


89 

-14 

-13.6 

7,166 

-1,019 

-12.4 

81 

97 

79 

$1,427,100 
$18, 065 
9 

$59, 900 


103 

-10 

- 8.8 

8,185 

-937 

-10.3 

79 

102 

98 

$1, 131, 600 
$11, 547 
8 

$30,511 


34 

$140, 400 


$361, 179 
$239, 669 

$106, 476 


$6, 136 

$3,946 


83 

1,044 

7,496 


27 

$74,400 


103 
$226, 263 

$148, 144 


$76, 919 


$1,200 

$2, 187 


100 

1,204 

9,498 


113 


9,122 


81 

116 

no 

$1, 268, 105 
$11, 437 
12 

$48, 660 


23 

$62, 800 


103 

1,270 

9,613 


i A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 


* Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 
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State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Synod of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of North America by States. Table 3 gives for 
each State for 1936 the number and membership of the churches classified accord- 
ing to their location in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, 
and data for Sunday schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and 
membership of the churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with 
the membership for 1936 classified as “under 13 years of age’^ and “13 years of age 
and over.’' Table 5 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount 
of debt on church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expendi- 
tures, showing separately^ current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. 
In order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, 
separate presentation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or 
more churches reported value and expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each presbytery in the Synod 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of North America, the more important 
statistical data for 1936 shown by States in the preceding tables, including number 
of churches, membership, value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and 
Sunday schools. 


Table 3. — Number ani> Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER of 
CJE tOBiCHiEiS 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

MaleaperlOO 
females i 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

83 

46 

38 ' 

6, 386 

3, 830 

2, 668 

2,687 

3,861 

138 

70.7 

82 

978 

6, 241 

New England: 














Vermont------ 

1 


1 

46 


46 

20 

26 



1 

7 

27 

setts 

2 

2 


116 

116 


43 

73 



2 1 

18 

120 

Middle Atlantic: 













New York 

9 

5 

4 

679 

445 

134 

217 

362 


59.9 

9 

99 

627. 

New Jersey. 

1 

1 


26 

26 


12 

14 



1 

s 

30 

pATin^ylvBT'^ft 

22 

14 

8 

1, 966 

1,666 

399 

761 

1,204 


62.4 

22 

287 

3,898 

East Noeth Central: 











Ohio— 

8 

3 

5 

333 

128 

205 

136 

197 


69.0 

8 

67 

388 

Indiana.. 

2 

2 


165 

166 


82 

$3 



2 

26 

148 

Illinois 

4 

2 

2 

314 

109 

205 

111 

140 

63 

79.3 

4 

1 61 

286 

Michigan.. 

2 


2 

102 


102 

43 

69 



2 

1 29 

140 

Wieoonsiu - 

1 


1 

8 


8 

4 

4 






West North Central; 














Minnesota 

1 


1 

69 


69 

29 

30 



1 

g 

45 

Iowa 

5 

2 

3 

476 

107 

368 

190 

210 

75 

90.6 

6 

61 

423 

Missouri 

2 

1 

1 

177 

83 

94 

76 

102 


73.6 

2 

20 

121 

Nehraskar- ^ 

2 

1 

1 

161 

73 

88 

82 

79 



2 

27 

135 

Kansas.------——- 

9 

2 

7 

928 

188 

740 

404 

624 


77.1 

9 

116 

768 

South Atlantic; 














iflorlda 

1 

1 


70 

70 


83 

37 



1 

12 

86 

Bast South Central: 














AlebftTna 

1 

1 


100 

100 


31 

69 



1 

15 

95 

West South Central: 














Oklahoma 

1 


1 

78 


73 

26 

47 



1 

5 

80 

Mountain: 














Oulorado 

3 

3 


278 

278 


118 

160 


73.8 

3 

40 

230 

PAOiflC: 














WaHhlugtou . 

1 

1 


63 

63 


20 

43 



1 

10 

60 

Oregon . 

1 

1 


20 

20 


9 

11 



1 

12 

100 

OalHornla — — 

1 

4 

3 

— - 

338 

303 

35 

161 

187 


80.7 

4 

60 

436 


» Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 4. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and MeM' 
BERSHiP BT Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

NUMBER OP CHUECHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 
1936 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

Un- 
der : 
13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

re- 

port- 

ed 

Per- 

cent 

un- 

der 

131 

United States 

83 

89 

103 

113 

8,386 

7,166 

8, 186 

9. 122 

160 

6, 114 

122 

2.4 



zr'r,,.,!:::: 



- 









New England: 













Vermont _ 

1 

1 

1 

3 

46 

60 

59 

99 

3 

43 




2 

3 

3 

3 

116 

185 

242 

341 

2 

114 


1.7 

Middle Atlantic; 













9 

10 

13 

16 

679 

692 

1, 163 

1,446 

5 

574 


.9 

Pennsylvania 

22 

24 

29 

30 

1,955 

2,100 

2,335 

2,709 

49 

1, 859 

47 

2.6 

East Noect: Centeal: 













nhin 

8 i 

8 

10 

13 

333 

463 

510 

629 

5 

328 


-9 

Indiana-* 

2 

3 

3 

3 

166 

173 

237 

305 


166 



Illinois 

4 

4 1 

5 

6 

314 

342 

390 

512 


314 



TVfichigan 

2 

2 

2 

3 

102 

104 

123 

173 


102 



West Noeth Centbax: 



1 










Iowa 

6 

7 

6 1 

8 

475 

636 

630 

899 

8 

392 

75 

2.0 

MiEisonri 

2 

1 1 

3 1 

2 

177 1 

74 

192 

111 

4 

173 


2.3 

‘NTft'hra^'k'a 

2 

2 

2 

3 

161 

159 

134 

170 


161 



TCansas _ 

9 

9 i 

11 

10 

928 j 

1,065 

1, 201 

907 

17 

911 


1.8 

Mountain: 





i 








Oolorado _ _ _ 

3 

3 

4 

4 

278 ' 

276 

246 

256 

7 

271 


2.5 

Pacific: 













rjalifomia 

4 

4 

8 

3 

338 { 

276 

216 

92 

46 

293 


13.3 

Other States 

»8 

8 

1 S 

6 

419 j 

661 

509 

474 

5 

414 


1.2 


» Based on membership with age classification reported; not shown where base is less than 100. 

* Includes 1 church in each of the following States— New Jersey, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Florida, Alabama , 
Oklahoma, Washington, and Oregon. 

Table 5, — Value op Churches and Parsonages and Amount op Church 
Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation Is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

*o 

ii 

o 

Number of church 
edifices 

VALUE OP CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OP PAR- 
SONAGES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Ohureh^ 

reporting 

d 

d 

o 

1 

1 

i 

1 

United States 

83 

81 

77 

$1,002,903 

18 

$81,726 

38 

$116, 176 

Middle Atlantic: 










New York 

9 

9 

9 

176, 000 

1 

6,226 

4 

13, 600 

Pennsylvania 

22 

22 

19 

446,600 

8 

35,900 

10 

38, 626 

East North Central: 










Ohio 

8 

8 

S 

47,000 

1 

7,600 

1 

(i; 

) 

lUinoia 

4 

4 

4 

32,000 



2 

0 

) 

West North Central: 









Tnwa 

6 

5 

5 

47, 803 



4 

14, 700 

Kansas 

9 

9 

9 

67,800 

3 

0,200 

8 

21, 700 

Mountain: 










Oolorado 

3 

3 

3 

24,000 

1 

2,600 

1 

0) 

Pacific: 










California 

4 

4 

4 

22, 700 



1 

0) 

Other States 

19 

17 

U6 

139,600 

4 

23,400 

7 

27, 760 


1 Amount included in figures for “Other States, ” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any Individual church. 
* Includeay2 churches in each of the following States— IndianaJVIichigan, Missouri, ana Nebraska; and 3 In 
each of the following— Vermont, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Florida, Alabama, Oklahoma, Washington, 
and Oregon. 
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Table 6. — Chukch Expenditures bt States, 1936 


iSepaxate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 





EXPENDITURES 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

her of 
churches 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors" 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs and 
improve- 
ments 

United States 

83 

83 

$218,901 

$98,741 

$15,440 

$10,716 

Middle Atlantic: i 







New York 

9 

9 

33,857 

15,461 

3,277 

2,117 

Pennsylvania 

22 

22 

74,668 

30,914 

6,763 

2,403 

East North Central: 







Ohio 

8 


10,914 

6,805 

635 

248 

Illinois 

4 

4 ! 

11,441 

6, 524 

2,289 

160 

West North Central: 


1 





Iowa 

5 

5 

10,384 

4, 601 

414 

752 

Kansas 

9 

9 

19, 530 

8, 710 

632 

596 

Mountain: 







Colorado - 

3 

j i 

7,116 

3,800 

600 

349 

Pacific: 







California 

4 

4 

12,832 

38, 169 

5, 150 

18,876 


700 

Other States 

19 

119 

840 

3,401 


EXPENDITURES— continued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local re- 
lief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

$4,190 

$24, 239 

$3, 649 

$3,762 

$8, 157 

$36,520 

$14,487 

Middle Atlantic: 

1 







New York 

325 

3,874 

236 

2,192 

2,761 

1,394 

2,220 

Pennsylvania 

2,615 

8,326 

990 

1, 187 

4,370 

13,123 

3,988 

East North Central: 








Ohio 


1,008 

235 

130 

324 

1,868 

671 

Illinois- — 

100 

327 

100 

60 

400 

469 

2,032 

West North Central: 








Iowa.....— 


1,269 

376 

97 

103 

2, 619 

264 

Kansas..-—.----—-----.—- 

200 

2,179 

362 



6,436 

415 

Mountain: 







100 

794 

68 



1,311 

94 

Pacific: 







California 

360 

1,026 

880 

66 

135 

2,336 

2,189 

Other States 

600 

6,437 

403 

40 

04 

6,974 

2,624 


I Includes 2 churches in each of the following States— Massachusetts, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, 
and Nebraska; and l in each of the following— Vermont, New Jersey, .Wisconsin, Minnesota, Florida, 
Alabama, Oklahoma, Washington, and Oregon. 
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Tables 7. — Ntjmbke and Membership of Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Presbyteries, 
1936 



o 

Ut 

S 

03 

Xi 

§ 

a 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH j 

EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDI- 

TURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

PRESBYTERT 

Total num 
churct 

0 

fc. 

03 

*1 

Jz: 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

Total 

83 

e, 386 

77 

$1,002,903 

18 ^ 

$81,725 

83 

$218,901 

82 

6,241 

Colorado 

3 " 

278 

3 

24.000 
55,500 
49,103 

111.800 I 

163.800 ! 

39.000 
56,200 

80.000 
} 1423, 500 

1 

2,500 

8,000 

3 

7,116 

3 

230 

Illinois 

6 

533 

6 

1 

6 

12,174 

6 

478 

Iowa 

7 

490 

6 


7 

16,295 

6 

428 

Kansas 

16 

1, 437 
653 

15 

4 

6,700 

16 

30,002 

15 

1 . 194 

New York __ 

11 

9 


11 

38, 374 
13,893 

11 

664 

Ohio 

9 

395 

9 

1 

7,655 

9 

9 

428 

Pacific Coast 

6 

421 

6 

1 

14,000 

6 

18, 404 

6 

595 

Philadelphia 

4 

403 

3 

2 

1,900 

41,126 

4 

20, 167 
63,486 

4 

289 

Pittsburgh 

20 

1,662 

114 

18 

8 

22 

r 20 

1,796 

Rochester 

2 

2 

1 2 

140 











^ Amount for Rochester combined with figures for Pittsburgh, to avoid disclosing the statistics of any 
individual church. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The Presbyterian Church of Scotland was organized by John Knox on his 
return from a conference with Calvin at Geneva in 1560. As it became evident 
that the Stuart dynasty was bitterly opposed to the organization, because of its 
asserted independence of state control, a movement was started in 1580, though 
apparently not fully organized, for covenanting together in defense of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and this movement secured a quasi endorsement from James 
VI. The idea of covenanting was not new to Scotland. An earlier visit of John 
Knox, in 1556, had called forth the Dun Band or Covenant. In less than a cen- 
tury and a half no fewer than 31 covenants were subscribed, the last of which 
was the Children's Covenant of 1683. ‘‘Some were local, while others were of 
national interest and importance; but whether local or national, they focus to a 
large extent, the historical events of the period.” These covenants gave a name 
to their subscribers, which is stiU given to the Reformed Presbyterian Church of 
North America; i. e., “The Church of the Covenanters,” or “The Covenanter 
Church.” Two of the later covenants claim special mention. On the 28th of 
February 1638, in Grayfriars Church, Edinburgh, the Kings Confession or Cove- 
nant of 1581, with important additions to adapt it to the times, was renewed. 
Not less than 60,000 people were present and entered enthusiastically into the 
compact. During the following days it was signed by multitudes in all parts 
of Scotland. 

Anticipating hostile action from the King, the Covenanters prepared for war, 
and the two following years were signalized by constant hostilities, which continued 
until 1640, when an agreement was signed for commissioners to settle th^oints 
in dispute, and the “Solemn League and Covenant'* was received by **the English 
Parliament and the Assembly of Divines in 1643.” This covenant consisted in 
an oath to be subscribed by all sorts of persons in both kingdoms, whereby they 
bound themselves to preserve the Reformed religion in the Church of Scotland, 
and to reform religion in England and Ireland ^in doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and ^vernment, the example according to the Word of God and practice of the 
best Reformed churches”; and to “endeavor to bring the churches of God in the 
three kingdoms to the nearest conjunction and uniformity in religion, confession 
of faith, form of church government, directory for worship, and catechising"; to 
“without respect of persons, endeavor the extirpation of popery, prelacy (that is, 

iThis statement, which is substanti^y the same as that published In vel. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by James S. Tihby, stated clerk, Synod of the Reformed Fresb^Hjcarlan 
Church of North America, Pittsburgh, ps., and approved by him in its present form. 
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church governnieiit by archbishops * ^ and all other ecclesiastical officers 

depending on that hierarchy), * * ^ aixd whatsoever shall be found con- 

trary to sound doctrine and the power of godliness’’; to “preserve the rights and 
privileges of the parliaments, and the liberties of the kingdoms, and to preserve 
and defend the king’s majesty’s person and authority in the preservation and 
defense of the true religion and liberties of the kingdoms”; to “endeavor the dis- 
covery of * * * incendiaries and malignants * * * hindering the refor- 
mation of religion and dividing the king from his people, * * * that they 

may be brought to public trial and receive condign punishment”; finally, to 
“assist and defend all those that enter into this league and covenant * * 

and not suffer ourselves to be divided and withdrawn from this blessed union, 
* * * whether to make defection * * * or to give ourselves to a detest- 

able indifferency or neutrality in this cause.” 

This covenant was signed by members of both houses and by civil and military 
officers, and, very reluctantly, by Charles II, in 1650, when he was hoping to 
recover the English throne. After his restoration, a majority in the House of 
Commons in 1661, ordered it to be burned by the common hangman. In the 
sanae year the Scottish Parliament renounced the covenant and declared the 
King supreme. The Covenanters protested against these wrongs, and, under the 
name of “Conventiclers” and sometimes “Hamiltonians,” were subjected to a 
fierce and cruel persecution. Without having any special ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, they formed societies for worship, meeting often in houses, barns, and caves, 
and continued to do this even after the accession of William and Mary in 1689. 
At that time there was established what was known as the revolution settlement, 
which again pade the Presbyterian Church the state church of Scotland. Some, 
however, believing that in this settlement Reformation principles had been seri- 
ously compromised, refused to recognize any longer the authority of the General 
Assembly, and identified themselves with the Covenanters of the previous years ; 
but it was not until 1743 that they perfected an organization called the Reformed 
Presbytery of Scotland. 

The first minister of this body came to this country from Scotland in 1762. 
As others joined him they constituted, in 1774, the Reformed Presbytery. Eight 
years later, 1782, this Presbytery united with the Associate Presbytery ^ in the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church. As in the case of the Associate 
Presbytery, there were some who were dissatisfied, and in 1798 the Reformed 
Presbytery was reorganized in Philadelphia, Pa. At the meeting of the presby- 
tery held in 1800 it was stated that in some of the congregations there were mem- 
bers who owned slaves, and it was resolved that no slaveholder should be retained 
in their communion. This action was enforced, and accounts for the fact that at 
the time of the Civil War there were only three Reformed Presbyterian congrega- 
tions south of Mason and Dixon’s line, and these were in the border States. 

By 1809 the Spresbytery had grown so that a synod was constituted in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Somewhat later there arose a difference of opinion as to the practi- 
cal relation of the members to the Government of the United States, which 
culminated in 1833 in a division of the church. One party, the Synod of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church (Old Light) , refused to allow its members to vote 
or hold office under the present constitution. The other, the General Synod of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church (New Light), imposed no such restrictions on 
its members. The discussion resulted in the framing of a new covenant embody- 
ing the engagements of the National Covenant of Scotland and of the Solemn 
League and Covenant, so far as applicable in this land, and, in 1871, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the synod engaged for the first time in the act of covenanting. 

DOCTRINE 

The synod maintains that God is the source of all legitimate power; that He 
has instituted civil government for His own glory and the good of men; that He 
has appointed His Son, the Mediator, to headship over the nations; and that the 
Bible is the supreme law and rule in national as well as in all other things. Its 
members pledge themselves to “promote the interests of public order and justice; 
to support cheerfully whatever is for the good of the commonwealth in which 
we dwell”; and to “pray and labor for the peace and welfare of our country, and 
for its reformation by a constitutional recognition of God as the source of all 
power, of Jesus Christ as the Ruler of Nations, of the Holy Scriptures as the 

* See Tlie Synod of the Associate Presbyterian Oburoh of North America, p. 1449, and United Presbyterian 
Ohuroh of North America, p, 1434. 
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supreme rule, and of the true Christian religion.” They, however, 'Refuse to 
incorporate by any act with the political body until this blessed reformation has 
been secured,” and explain thus their refusal to vote or hold office. 

The scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are accepted as the very 
Word of God, and as the supreme standard in all matters relating to faith and 
practice. Their teachings with reference to doctrine are summarized in the 
subordinate standards, the Westminster Confession and Catechisms, and the 
Reformed Presbyterian Testimony; and their teachings with reference to order 
and worship are summarized, in substance, in the Westminster Form of Church 
Government and Directory for Worship. The covenant of 1871 is recognized as 
binding on those who took it and on those they represented. 

Only members in regular standing are admitted to the Lord^s Supper. The 
children of church members only are admitted to the ordinance of baptism. 
The metrical version of the Psalms alone is used in the service of praise. Instru- 
ments of music are not allowed in worship. Connection with secret societies is 
prohibited. 

ORGANIZATION 

Presbyterianism is considered as the “only divinely instituted form of govern- 
ment in the Christian church.” The church courts are the session, the pres- 
bytery, and the synod, there being no general assembly. The officers are of two 
classes, elders and deacons. Elders include both those who rule and those who 
also teach; the deacons care for the poor, and are usually entrusted with the tem- 
poralities. To the latter office women are eligible. In the church courts the 
ruling elder and the minister are on an equality. 

WORK 

There are enrolled 97 congregations, 121 ministers, 7,616 members, of these 
1,096 are in the foreign field; a Sabbath school enrollment of 8,068, and 1,520 in 
the Young People’s societies. 

The missionary work of the church is carried on by the Home Mission Board 
with offices in Pittsburgh, Pa. Its work is chiefiy among weak congregations of 
the denomination, the Indians of Oklahoma, Negroes of Alabama, and a Jewish 
mission in Philadelphia. 

The foreign missionary work is carried on in Southern China, Manchuria, 
Syria, and Cyprus, with 20 foreign mission stations, 34 missionaries, and $22,840 
contributed for the foreign work. 

The educational work in the United States includes 1 college at Beaver Falls, 
Pa., with an enrollment over 1,000; and 1 theological seminary at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., with a total endowment of $1,040,542. 

The church has a home for the aged at Pittsburgh, Pa., with 30 members, and 
a property value of $50,000. 
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STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification, — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Reformed Presbyterian Church in North Amer- 
ica, General Synod, for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also 
the distribution of these figures between urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this denomination includes those persons who have been 
admitted to the local churches, having subscribed to the doctrinal position taken 
by the denomination. 

Table !• — Summaet of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Total 


In urban 
temtory 


In rural 
territory 


EBECENT or 
TOTAL I 


Urban 


Rural 


Oliurclies (local organizations), number. 


11 6 6 


Members, number. 

Average membership per church. 
Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age; 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Percent under 13 years 


1,686 

964 

163 

191 

746 

407 

941 

647 

79.2 

74.4 

10 


1,676 

0.6 

964 


732 

122 

56.6 

43.4 

338 

64.6 

45.4 

394 

86.8 

68.1 

41.9 

10 



722 

1.4 

56.9 

43.1 

— 


Church edifices, number — 

Value-number reporting — 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Average value per church : 

Debt— number reporting — 

Amount reported 

Number reporting ''no debt"' 

Parsonages, number - - 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported - 

Expenditures : 

Ohurohos reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries - 

All other salaries—- 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding Interest — 

All other current expenses, including interest 

Local relief and charity, Bed Cross, etc.. 

Homo missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes — — 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools ; 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers- - 

Seholars-, - 


11 

10 

$229,800 
$229, 800 
$22, 980 
2 

$2, 800 
8 


$24, 100 


11 

$26, 940 
$12, 795 
$3, 822 
$1, 264 
$46 
$4,352 
$618 
$1, 017 
$1, 484 
$126 
$617 
$2,868 


n 

173 

1,265 


6 

6 

$190,000 
$190, 000 
$38,000 
2 

$2, 800 
3 

1 

1 

$12, 000 


6 

$18, 468 
$8,396 
$3, 447 
$266 
$46 
$3, 742 
$368 
$764 
$1, 137 


$308 
$3, 694 


6 

79 

696 


6 

$39, 800 
$39, 800 
$7, 960 


6 

6 

$12, 100 


$7, 472 
$4, 400 
$376 
$998 


t eio 
160 
$263 

f 347 
126 
$214 
$1, 246 


94 

670 


82.7 

82.7 


100.0 


49.8 


71.2 

66.6 

90.2 

21.0 


86.0 

71.0 

75.1 
76.6 


68.6 


46.7 

64.9 


17.3 

17.3 


60.2 


28,8 

34.4 

9.8 

79.0 


14.0 

29.0 
24.9 

28.4 

100.0 

41.4 


64.3 

46.1 


^ Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 
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Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 

total 1 



Urban 

Rural 

Summer vacation Bible schools : 

u-hurcbes reportiTig, TiTimbp'*' - - 

1 


1 



OfficArs and teachers . - - 

7 


7 



Scholars 

75 


75 



Weekday religious schools: 

Chnrnhes reporting, number.. 

1 

1 




OfRoers and teachers _ 

9 

9 




Seholara . . _ _ 

100 

100 


100.0 


Parochial schools: 

Chiirehes reporting, number . _ . „ 

1 

1 


OARners and teacher's 

4 


4 



Scholars - 

60 


50 








1 Percent not shown where base is less thanJlOO. 

Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in North America, General Synod, for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, 
and 1906- 


Tablb 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Churches (local organizations), number 

Increase s over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent « 

Members, number 

Increase ^ over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported.-, 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported - 

Parsonages, number - 

Value— number reporting,., ^ 

Amount reported 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries,- 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest,. 
All other current expenses, including interest. 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes. 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers - 

Scholars 


1936 

1936 

1916 

19061 

11 

13 

14 

28 

-2 

-1 

-14 


1,686 1 

1,929 

2,386 

4, 060 

~243 

-467 

-1,674 


-12.6 

-19.2 

-41.2 


163 

148 

170 

146 

11 

13 

16 

28 

10 

12 

14 

27 

$229, 800 

$346,800 

$279,200 

$665,400 

$22, 980 

$28,900 

$19,943 

$20, 941 

2 

2 

3 

7 

$2, 800 

$3,200 

$11, 000 

$30, 420 

6 




6 

’ 

6 

8 

$24, 100 

$12,800 

$16,600 

$17,250 

11 

13 

14 


$26, 940 

$40, 661 

$32,001 


$12, 796 
$3, 822 


$1, 264 

■ $32,392 

$23, 682 


$46 
$4, 362 
$618 


$1, 017 
$1,484 

“ $8,269 

$8. 319 


$126 

$617 



$2, 368 

^ $3,127 

$2,286 


11 

12 

14 

23 

173 

188 

198 

276 

1, 265 

1, 269 

1,766 

2,146 


1 Statistics for 1906 include the 1 organization of the Reformed Presbyterian Church in the United 
States and Canada, which united with this denomination between 1906 and 1916, 

* A mmus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

» Percent not shown where base is loss than 100. 
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state tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in North America, General Synod, by States. Table 3 
gives for each State for 1936 the number and membership of the churches classified 
according to their location in urban or rural territory, membership classified by 
sex, and data for Sunday schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number 
and membership of the churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together 
with the membership for 1936 classified as “under 13 years of age” and “13 years 
of age and over.” Table 5 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the 
amount of debt on church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the 
church expenditures, showing separately current expenses, improvements, benevo- 
lences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual 
church, separate presentation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to the State of Penn- 
sylvania, the only State in which three or more churches reported value and 
expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each presbytery in the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church in North America, General Synod, the more im- 
portant statistical data for 1936 shown by States in the preceding tables, includ- 
ing number of churches, membership, value and debt on church edifices, expendi- 
tures, and Sunday schools. 

Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY 
SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

J 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

1 

i 

A 

'3 

Churches reporting 

Oflacers and teachers 

Scholars 

United State* 

11 

6 

6 

1, 686 

954 

1 

732 

746 

941 

79.2 

11 

173 

1, 266 

Middle Atlantic: 













New York 

1 


1 

63 


63 

28 

36 


1 

11 

60 

Pennsylvania ! 

5 

3 

2 

1,174 

824 

350 

616 

669 

78.1 

5 

86 

726 

East North Central: 













Illinois 

2 

1 

1 

340 

118 

231 

166 

193 

80.8 

2 

47 

274 

West North Central: 













Kansas 

1 


1 

63 


63 

29 

24 


1 

3 

60 

East South Central: 













Kentuckv 

1 


1 

36 


35 

16 

20 


1 

11 

70 

Pacific: 













OaUfprnia 

1 

1 


12 

12 


2 

10 


1 

10 

75 















1 Ratio not shown where numher of females is less than 100. 
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Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


STATE 

NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER or MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY 
age, 1936 

1936 

im 

1916 

19061 

1936 

1926 

1 

1 

1916 

1906 1 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Per- 

cent 

under 

13 

United States 

11 

13 

14 

23 

1, 686 

1,929 

2, 886 

4,060 

10 

1,676 

0.8 

ATI f! 




3 

3 

10 

6 

7 




170 

247 

2,505 

656 

482 




V tpAiJLLUJJ.1/^ 

Aixr AtIu 

1 

6 

*3 

1 

6 

3 

3 

1 

63 
1, 174 
849 

100 

45 
1, 338 
398 

148 



1, 169 
349 

95 


Pennsylvania 

7 

4 

3 1 

1,608 

439 

339 

5 

.4 

111111 pis 

5 

6.0 

stfttfiR _ _ - 



1 Includes figures for the 1 organization of the Reformed Presbyterian Church in the United States 
and Canada, which united with this denomination between 1906 and lOie. 

* Includes: Kansas, i; Kentucl^, 1; and California, l. 


Table 5. — Value op Churches and Parsonages and Amount op Church 

Debt by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation Is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num- 
ber of 
church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF BAE- 
SONAQES 

Churches 

reportmg 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States... 

11 

11 

10 

S229, 800 

2 

$2, 800 

6 

824, 100 

Penn *yi a 

5 

6 

5 

204,000 



2 

0) 

Other States 

6 

6 

*6 

25,800 

2 

2,800 

4 

24,100 


I Amount Included in figures for “Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual 
iiurch. 

* Includes: New York, 1; Illinois, 2; Kansas, 1; and California, 1. 


Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


STATE 

Total number of churdies 

EXPENDITURES 

Churchy reporting 

Total amount 

Pastors* salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improve- 
ments 

Payment on church 
debt, excluding interest 

Other current expenses, 
Jnduding interest 

Local relief and charity 

1 

M 

Fomlgn missions 

1 

s 

1 

? 

1 

s 

o 

9 

United States.. 

11 

11 

825,040 

812,796 

$3, 822 

$1, 264 

846 

84, 352 

8618 

$1, 017 

81,484 

8126 

8617 

Pennsylvania _ 

6 

5 

19,408 

8,850 

3,607 

394 


3, 849 

343 

729 

1, 093 

100 

443 

Other States 

6 

1 6 

6,632 

3,945 

216 

870 

46 

503 

176 

288 

891 

26 

74 


» Includes: New York, 1; Illinois, 2; Kansas, 1; Kentucky, 1; and California, 1. 
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Table 7. — Number and Membership of Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Presbyteries, 
1936 


presbytert 

- . - 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of members 

VALUE OF 
CHXJECH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHUECH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDI- 

TURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches re* 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 

porting 

Scholars 

Total ' 

11 

1, 686 

10 

S229, 800 

2 

$2, 800 

11 

526,940 

11 

1, 265 

Ohio - 

1 

35 





1 

}U0,201 

/ 1 i 

70 

Philadelphia 

3 

564 

3 

86,000 



3 

1 3 

430 

Pittsburgh 

3 

673 

3 

124' OOO 



3 

10,667 i 

3 

356 

Western 

4 

414 

4 

20,800 

2 

2,800 

4 

5,182 j 

4 

409 


J Amount for Ohio Presbytery combined with figures for Philadelphia Presbytery, to avoid disclosing the 
statistics of any individual church. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The Reformed Presbyterian (Covenanter) Church, which was reorganized in 
1798 and developed into a synod in 1809,^ was divided in 1833 on the question of 
the relation of its members to the Government of the United States. The two 
parties were termed “Old Light” and “New Light,” the former objecting to any 
participation in public affairs, the latter leaving the decision with the individual. 
The former was called the “Synod” and the latter the “General Synod.” 

The General Synod holds equally with the Synod to the Westminster Standards, 
except as to the use of psalms and hymns in worship where acceptable; to the 
headship of Christ over nations; to the doctrine of “public social covenanting”; 
to restricted communion in the use of the sacraments; and to the principle of 
“dissent from all immoral civil institutions”; but allows its members to decide 
for themselves whether the Government of this country should be regarded as 
an immoral institution, and thus determine what duties of citizenship devolve 
upon them. They may, therefore, exercise the franchise and hold office, pro- 
vided they do not in these civil acts violate the principle that forbids connection 
with immoral institutions. Many of them do participate in elections. Negotia- 
tions for the union of the General Synod and the Synod failed in 1890, because 
the latter would not agree to a basis which interpreted the phrase “incorporate 
with the political body” as meaning “such incorporation as involves sinful com- 
pliance with the religious defects of the written constitution as it now stands, 
cither in holding such offices as require an oath to support the constitution, or 
in voting for men to administer such offices.” 

In 1883, in consequence of dissatisfaction over this question of the participa- 
tion in political elections, the Reformed Presbyterian Church in the United States 
and Canada was organized; their one church in this country, however, rejoined the 
General Synod prior to 1916. 

In polity this church is in general accord with other Presbyterian bodies. 


1 This statomont, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. 11 of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev, L. A. Benson, D. D., stated cleric of the General Synod, Olay Center, 
Kans„ and approved by him in its present form. 

» See Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of North Arnerica, p. 1462. 
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WORK 

The church has a sustentation fund for aiding weak congregations, and a 
Church Extension Board which assists in building church edifices and parsonages. 

Foreign missionary work was begun in northern India by Dr. James Campbell 
in 1836. In 1869 it was suspended, but in 1883 a native Hindu, Rev. G. W. 
Scott, was appointed missionary. The report at the close of 1936 showed 4 
American and 20 native workers; 9 churches, with 755 members; 1 orphanage; 
2 leper asylums; contributions by the church in this country amounting to $7,979; 
and property with an estimated value of $4,000. 

The church has a college and a theological seminary located at Cedar ville, Ohio. 
The 2 institutions reported 24 instructors and 253 students, property valued 
at $200,000, endowments of $244,445, and a student aid fund of $38,954. There 
are 12 young people’s societies, with nearly 250 members, and 11 women’s mission- 
ary societies, with a total membership of 225. 

There is one church publication, The Reformed Presbyterian Advocate. 



THE ORTHODOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


STATISTICS 


Summary for the^ United States, witlx urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for The Orthodox Presbyterian Church for the year 1936 
is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between 
urban and rural territory. 

The membership of this denomination consists of those persons who have been 
baptized, are in full communion, and in good standing in the local churches, to- 
gether with their baptized children. 

The Orthodox Presbyterian Church was not reported prior to 1936, hence no 
comparative data are available. 


Table !• — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Eural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Churches (local organizations), number 

Members, number-— 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years • 

Church edifices, number - 

Value—number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1036. 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936.. 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting. 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt” 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors^ salaries - 

All other salaries. — 

Repaira and Improvements - 

Payment on church debt, excluding Interest. , 
All other current expenses, Including interest. 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc — 

Home missions — — 

Foreign missions * 

To general headQUarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools s 

Churches reporting, number ....... 

OJflaoers and teachers. - 

Scholars.. 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

63 

36 

27 



4,710 

2,412 

2, 298 

61.2 

48.8 

75 

67 

85 



1, 137 

436 

702 

38.3 

61.7 

1, 721 

760 

961 

44.2 

55.8 

1,852 

1, 217 

636 

65.7 

34.3 

66.1 

57.2 

73.0 



266 

60 

208 

22.6 

77.4 

2,788 

1,321 

1, 667 

40.2 

69.8 

1,666 

1,231 

425 

74.3 

25.7 

8.7 

6.1 

11.0 



14 

4 

10 



13 

3 

10 



$202, 700 

$149,000 

$63, 700 

73.6 

26.6 

$165,200 

$146,000 

$20,200 

87.8 

12.2 

$37,600 

$4,000 

$33,600 

10.7 

89.3 

$15, 592 

$49,667 

$5, 370 



8 

3 

5 



$37,330 

$17,780 

$19, 660 

47.6 

52.4 

4 

1 

3 



4 

1 

3 



4 

1 

3 



$19,600 

$10,000 

$9, 600 

61.3 

48.7 

36 

19 

17 



$80,052 

$36,178 

$23, 874 

80.2 

89.8 

$25,688 

$14,742 

$10, 946 

67.4 

42.6 

$1,776 

$1, 146 

$630 1 

64.6 

36.5 

$5,327 

$3,686 

$1, 642 

69.2 

80.8 

$3,340 

$940 

$2,400 

28.1 

71.9 

$14,110 

$0,955 

$4, 165 

70.6 

29.4 

$967 

$807 

$160 

83.6 

16.5 

$2,095 

$1,710 

$1, 285 1 

67.1 

42.9 

$1,872 

$1, 113 

$769 

59.5 

40.5 

$1, 349 

$662 

$687 

49.1 

60.9 

$2,629 

11,419 

$1,210 

64.0 

46.0 

$1, 668 

$1,904 

$1,404 



35 

18 

17 



391 

204 

187 

62.2 

47.8 

2,783 

1, 862 

1,421 

48.9 

61.1 


» Percent not shown where base is less than 100, 

^ Based on membership with age dasslfioation reported. 
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Table 1- — Summaky op Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 

In rural 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

territory 

territory 

Urban 

Rural 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 

OhnrohftS ropnrt.ingf, nn-mbpr 

15 

4 

11 



Officer.*? fttid teacher*? 

94 

33 

61 



Scholars 

646 

297 

349 

46.0 

64.0 

Weekday rel^ous schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

6 

2 

4 


Offiner.*? and teanher.*? 

19 

12 

7 



Scholars .. . _ _ _ 

176 

67 

109 

38.1 

61.9 





I Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


State tables. — Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 present the statistics for 1936 for The 
Orthodox Presbyterian Church by States. Table 2 gives for each State the num- 
ber and membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban 
or rural territory, and membership classified by sex. Table 3 gives the number and 
membership of the churches, membership classified as ^^under 13 years of age” 
and “13 years of age and over,” and data for Sunday schools. Table 4 shows the 
value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices. 
Table 5 presents the church expenditures, showing separately current expenses, 
improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the financial statis- 
tics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 4 and 5 is limited 
to those States in which three or more churches reported value and expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 6 presents, for each presbytery in The Orthodox 
Presbyterian Church, the more important statistical data shown by States in the 
preceding tables, including number of churches, membership, value and debt on 
church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 


Table 2, — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, and Membership by Sex, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 


NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 


Total 


Ur- 

han 


Rural 


NUMBER OF MEM- 
BERS 


Total 


XJr- 

hau 


Rural 


MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 


Male 


Fe- 

male 


Sex 

not 

re- 

ported 


Males 

per 

100 

fe- 

males* 


United States.. 

New England: 

Maine 

Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East North Central: 

Ohio- 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 


West North Central; 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 


SOUTH Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia.. 

East South Central; 
JKentucky... 


Pacific: 

Oregon 

California.. 


27 


4,710 


266 


92 

634 

1,656 

63 

38 

647 


201 

497 


258 

40 

14 


89 

191 


2,412 


256 

46 


52 

632 

769 


68 


218 

40 

14 


89 

191 


2 , 298 


1, 137 


1,721 


1, 852 


10 


30 


256 


40 

102 

786 


632 


201 

497 


112 

509 


17 

“207 


182 

813 


46 

" 216 ' 


92 

340 

233 


40 


98 

121 

30 

30 

””12 

16 


38 

226 


46 

277 

22 


218 

40 


66 


6.1 


61.6 

62.6 


16.3 


81.8 


* Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches, Membership by Age, 
AND Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


j 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Number 

of 

members 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

report- 

ed 

Per- 

cent 

1 under 
13 1 

i 

Churches 

reporting 

i 

OflBcers 

and 

teachers 

Schol- 

ars 

United States 

63 

4, 710 

266 

2,788 

1,656 

1 8.7 

! 35 

391 

2, 783 

New England: 






r" 




Maine 

1 

256 



256 





Connecticut 

1 

46 


46 



1 

11 


Middle Atlantic: 










New York 

3 

92 



92 





New Jersey 1 

8 

634 

3 

291 

340 

1.0 

5 

55 

283 

Pennsylvania 

19 

1,655 

156 

1, 166 

233 

11 8 

14 

156 

1,295 

East North Central: 










Ohio 

1 

63 


63 



1 

9 

30 

Indiana 

1 

38 



38 




Wisconsin 

5 

647 

13 

619 

15 

2.1 

3 

46 

375 

West North Central: 










North Dakota 

5 

201 

50 

106 

45 

32 1 

2 

15 

81 

South Dakota 

8 

497 

15 

205 

277 

‘ 6.8 

4 

29 

167 

Nebraska 

2 

68 

8 

43 

22 


1 

8 

50 

South Atlantic: 









Delaware 

2 

258 

5 

35 

218 


1 

11 

60 

Maryland 

1 

40 



40 





District of Columbia. i 

1 

14 



14 





East South Central: ! 










Kentucky..-- 

1 

21 

2 

19 



1 

14 

97 

Pacific: 




1 






Oregon. 

1 

89 

4 

85 



1 

16 

150 

California 

3 

191 

15 

no 1 

1 

60 

12.0 

1 

21 

150 


1 Based on membership with age olassifl cation reported; not shown where base is less than 1 00. 


Table 4c, — ^Value op Churches and Parsonages and Amount op Church 

Debt by States, 1936 

(Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num- 
ber of 
church 
ecliflioes 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

1 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PAR- 
SONAGES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount' 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

63 

14 

13 

8202, 700 

8 

$37, 330 

4 

$19, 600 

Pennsylvania 

19 

3 

3 ! 

8, 500 

2 

3, 100 

1 


South Dakota 

8 

3 

3 

12, 200 

2 

1, 450 

1 

9) 

Other States 

30 

8 

37 

182, 000 

4 

32, 780 

2 

19, 600 


1 Amount included in figures for ‘‘Other States," to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual 
lurch. 

* Includes: Oonneoticnt, 1; New Jersey, 2; Wisconsin, l; North Dakota, 2; and Oregon, 1. 


'^4 


276319-— 43 
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Table 5. — Chuech Expendittjees by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total number of churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches reporting 

Total amount 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improve- 
ments 

Payment on church 
debt, excluding in- 
terest 

Other current ex- 
penses, including 
interest 

Local relief and char- 
ity 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general head- 

quarters 

All other purposes 

United States., 

63 

36 

$60, 052 

$25, 688 

$1,776 

$5,327 

CO 

o 

$14, 110 

$967 

$2, 995 

$1, 872 

$1,349 

$2, 629 

Middle Atlantic: 














New Jersey 

8 

5 

9, 507 

4, 814 

688 

290 


1,468 

45 

797 

359 

827 

219 

Pennsylvania 

19 

14 

27, 701 

10, 738 

770 

1.500 

2,400 

8, 131 

302 

1,203 

803 

437 

1,357 

E. N. Central: 














Wisconsin 

5 

3 

3, 305 

2,020 

125 



745 

6 

170 

120 


120 

W. N. Central: 












North Dakota 

5 

3 

1,009 

860 

72 



10 


127 




South Dakota 

8 

4 

2' 350 

1,432 


60 


375 


92 

116 

65 

210 

Other States 

18 

17 

16, 120 

5,824 

120 

3,477 

940 

3,381 

615 

546 

474 

20 

723 


1 Includes 1 church in each of the following States—Connecticut, Ohio, Nebraska, Kentucky, Oregon, and 
California, and the District of Columbia. 


Table 6. — Nxtmbee and Membeeship op Chuechbs, Value and Debt on 
Chuech Edifices, Expendituees, and Sunday Schools, by Peesbyteeies, 
1936 


PRESBYTERY 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of mem- 
bers 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDI- 

TURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

4^ 

§ 

o 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

Total 

63 

4,710 

13 

$202, 700 

8 

$37,380 

36 

860, 052 

35 

2, 783 

California 

3 

191 





1 

0) 

1 


Dakotas 

16 

766 

5 

16, 200 

2 

1, 460 

8 

4, 129 

7 

298 

New Jersey 

8 

034 

2 


1 


6 

9,507 

5 

283 

New York and New England... 

6 

394 

1 

6) 

1 

W 

1 

G) 

1 

46 

Northwest. 

1 

89 

1 

0) 

1 

(1) 

1 

(1) 

1 

160 

Ohio-- 

8 

122 





2 

(1) 

2 

127 

Philadelphia 

23 

1,867 

3 

8,600 

2 

3, 100 

16 

28, 326 

16 

1, 355 

Wisconsin 

5 

647 

1 

(0 

1 

0) 

3 

3, 306 

3 

376 

Combinations 




178, 000 


32,780 


14, 785 












1 Amount included in figures on the line designated "Combinations/' to avoid discloaiug the statistics of 
any individual church. 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

HISTORY 

The Orthodox Presbyterian Church was organized under the name "The 
Presbyterian Church of America"' on June 11, 1936, in Philadelphia, Pa. 

For a number of years there had been a controversy in the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America (Northern) between those who adhered to the 
strict orthodoxy of historic Presbyterianism and those who were sympathetic with 
or openly favorable to a nondoctrinal religious modernism in which the super- 
natural elements of historic Christianity were subordinated or discarded in the 
supposed interest of moral conduct and social welfare. This controversy came into 
the open in 1923 when over 1,200 ministers of the northern church signed an 
"Auburn Affirmation," which asserted that adherence to the doctrines of the 
infallibility of Scripture, virgin birth, miracles, and resurrection of Christ in the 
sanae body on the third day, and the doctrine that Christ's death was a sacrifice to 
satisfy divine justice and reconcile us to God, was not necessary for ministers in 
good standing in that church. 

Gradually this modernistic element came into control of the church, progres- 
sively dominating its seminaries, and home and foreign mission work. In 1933 
the orthodox group, after attempting unsuccessfully to have the official foreign 
mission work reformed, organized its own foreign mission agency. The members 
of this new agency were ordered by the church to withdraw from it (the agency), 
or face trial for disloyalty to the church. Contending that they could not consci- 
entiously support the modernism of the official agency, and yet must engage in 
foreign mission work, they refused. A number of them, notably Rev. J. Gresham 
Machen, D. D., Litt. D., were tried by local presbyteries and convicted. The 
cases were appealed and came before the general assembly in 1936. The decision 
was adverse, and those convicted ordered suspended from the ministry. 

Contending that the assembly had required them to obey a command of men 
contrary to the command of Christ, and that the church had thereby abandoned 
its own spiritual heritage, a group of these men and others with them, both lay- 
men and ministers, withdrew from the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America and organized "The Presbyterian Church of America." This action 
was taken, according to the declaratory statement of the new church, "In order to 
continue what we believe to be the true spiritual succession of the Presbyterian 
Chxirch in the United States of America which we hold to have been abandoned 
by the present organization of that body * * * ." 

The older church then filed suit in civil court in Philadelphia charging that the 
name of the new organization was so similar to its own as to cause confusion, and 
asking an injunction against its use. The injunction was granted and rather than 
appeal the case, the defendant church decided to change its name, effective March 
15, 1939, to "The Orthodox Presbyterian Church." 

In 1936 when the church was constituted, it had about 35 ministers. On 
January 1, 1939, it had approximately 100 ministers, 5,000 members, and 60 
congregations scattered over 17 States, as well as mission work on the foreign field. 

DOCTRINE 

The church adheres without mental or other reservation to the historic Christian 
faith according to the logically necessary and coiisistent interpretation of it popu- 
larly termed "Calvinism" or "The Reformed Faith." Acknowledging the 
existence of the sovereign God revealed in the Bible, and accepting the Old and 
New Testaments as written by men so guided by Him that their original manu- 
Hcripts wore without error in fact or doctrine, and so the very "Word of God," 
the church teaches that God created the worlds, that man was created by Him 
righteous, that he fell into sin, and in consequence the whole human race descend- 
ing by ordinary generation from the first parents has been born under the guilt 
of sin and with polluted nature, liable to eternal and just punishment. 

In accordance with an eternal plan, God promised and in due time sent His 
own Son into the world as redeemer. Without losing His fuU and true deity, the 
Son took also a full and true humanity, in which human nature He lived on this 
earth as representative of those God purposed to save through Him, and then 
underwent in His sacrificial death the punisnment for their sins whereby the justice 

* This statement was furnished by Roy. I^eslie W. Sloat, olork of the Fifth Genoral Assembly of The 
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of God was satisfied and reconciliation established. God raised Him from the 
dead, He ascended into heaven, and at the right hand of the Father awaits the 
day of His coming for judgment and the consummation of the divine kingdom. 

The benefits of the work of Christ are applied to those whom the Father pur- 
poses to save through the work of the Holy Spirit in regeneration, sanctification, 
and glorification. They are received by the individual through faith in Christ 
alone — a trus.t in the saving power of Christ entirely without any confidence in 
human works of merit — through which the individual is justified in the sight of 
God on the grqund of the finished work of Christ, and given the assurance of 
eternal life and blessing. 

Although salvation is not because of good works, it is in order to good works. 
Only those who believe in Christ are able in any sense to live lives in keeping with 
God^s law. Consequently the propagation of the gospel of salvation, through 
the hearing of which men believe and are saved, is the only effective way to bring 
about righteousness and peace in the lives of men. 

ORGANIZATION 

The various congregations of the church are united in presbyteries, the bounda- 
ries of which are roughly geographical, and the supreme body of the church is 
its general assembly, meeting once each year. Each minister and one elder from 
each congregation are entitled to sit in the assembly- The local church has a 
“session,” composed of elected elders and a minister. In general the government 
is of the representative form, which we call the “Presbyterian” form. 

The church has a constitution consisting of the creedal statements of its faith, a 
Form of Government, Book of Discipline, and Directory for the Worship of God. 
It acknowledges the Bible as “the Word of God,” the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice. Its subordinate doctrinal standards or creedal statements are the 
Westminster Confession of Faith and the Westminster Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, prepared by the famous “Westminster Assembly” meeting in London 
in 1643-52. 

There are three standing committees of the general assembly. Home Missions 
and Church Extension, Foreign Missions, and Christian Education, through which 
various aspects of the church’s work are propagated at home and abroad. 



PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


STATISTICS 

Summary for tlie United States, with urhan-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Protestant Episcopal Church for the year 1936 
is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between 
urban and rural territory. These statistics were compiled from schedules sent 
directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the 
data relate to these churches only. 

The membership of this denomination comprises all baptized persons (includ- 
ing infants) on the parochial registers. 


Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rurau 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Total 


Churches (local organizations), numher. 


6,407 


Members, number 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years i 


1, 736, 335 
271 

608,977 

835,952 

290,406 

72.8 

289,082 
1, 160,318 
295,936 
20.1 


Church edifices, number 

Value-number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, 'wholly or in part, 

in 1936 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt“ 


5,968 
6,715 
$266,400,447 
$262, 264, 428 

$4,136,019 
$46,614 
1, 618 
$16,003, 462 
3, 009 


Parsonages, number— 

Value— number reporting. 
Amount reported 


3, 354 
3,087 
$23, 706, 329 


Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported - 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding 

interest 

All Other current expenses, Including 

interest 

Local relief and charity, Bed Cross, 

etc- - 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distri- 
bution — 

All other purposes - 

Average expenditure per church 


6,117 
$29,288,632 
$7,847,949 
$4, 660, 080 
$2, 014, 241 

$1,677,078 

$7,391, 336 

$762,369 
$369, 228 
$267, 246 

$2, 780, 603 
$1, 638, 612 
$4,788 


Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars.^.. — . 


4,929 
68,164 
482, 679 


Summer vacation Bible schools: 
Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers- 

Scholars 


333 

2,004 

17,628 


» Based on membership 'with age classification reiiorted. 


In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OP 
TOTAL 

Urban 

Rural 

3, 668 

2,739 

67.2 

42.8 

1,466,345 

400 

268,990 

98 

84.5 

16.6 

512, 357 

96, 620 

84.1 

15.9 

702, 094 

133, 868 

84.0 

16.0 

251, 894 
73.0 

38, 512 
72.2 

86.7 

13.3 

239, 685 

49, 397 

82.9 

17.1 

969, 288 

181, 030 

84.3 

16.7 

267, 372 
19.8 

3, 604 

38, 663 
21.4 

87.0 

13.0 

2,464 

68.7 

41.3 

3, 357 

2,358 

68.7 

41.3 

$233, 725, 106 

$32,676,342 

87.7 

12.3 

$230, 221, 794 

$32, 042, 634 

87.8 

12.2 

$3, 603, 311 
$69, 623 

$632,708 

$13,867 

84.7 

16.3 

1, 248 

270 

82.2 

17.8 

$16, 066, 639 

$936,923 

94.1 

6.9 

1,648 

1,461 

61.4 

48.6 

2,269 

1,086 

67.7 

32.3 

2,092 

995 

67.8 

32.2 

$18, 072, 606 

$6,632,823 

76.2 

23.8 

3, 668 

2,669 

68.2 

41.8 

$25, 362, 663 

$3,936,969 

86.6 

13.4 

$6,364,086 

$1,493,863 

81.0 

19.0 

H 211, 646 

$448, 635 

90.4 

9.6 

$1, 668, 211 

$366,030 

82.3 

17.7 

$1, 465, 699 

$111, 479 

92.9 

7.1 

$6,682,838 

$808,498 

89.1 

10.9 

$691, 647 

$70, 712 

90.7 

9.3 

$321, 277 

$37,961 

89.4 

10.6 

$224, 633 

$32, 713 

87.3 

12,7 

$2,410,036 

$870,468 

86.7 

13.3 

$1, 432, 792 
$7, 126 

$206,720 
$1, 638 

87.4 

12.6 

3,256 

1,674 

66.0 

84.0 

40, 612 

11, 662 

80.1 

19.9 

364,482 

78, 197 

81.9 

18.1 

193 

140 

68.0 

42.0 

1,271 

733 

63.4 

86.6 

11,678 

6,960 

66.2 

38.8 
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Table 1. — Summary op Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural Terri- 
tory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OP 
TOTAL 

Urban 

Rural 

Weekday religious schools: 





39.4 

Churches reporting, number 

249 

161 

98 

60.6 

Officers and teachers 

859 

608 

251 

70.8 

29.2 

Scholars 

10, 378 

7, 106 

3, 272 

68 5 

31.5 

Parochial schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

88 

57 

31 

0) 

(*) 

Officers and teachers 

760 

497 

263 

65.4 

34.6 

Scholars 

7,531 

4, 579 

2,952 

60.8 

39.2 


2 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. In 1916 and 1906 most of the 
churches reported only the confirmed members. As a result, the membership 
figures shown for these census years are too small for fair comparison with the 
1936 and 1926 data, which include all baptized persons on the church rolls. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


1936 


1926 


1916 


1906 


Churches (local organizations), number.. 
Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 


Members, number 

Increase ^ over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 

All other current expenses, including 

interest 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribu- 
tion. 


All other pu^oses. . 


Not classified 
Average expenditure per church.. 
Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number. 

Oflacers and teachers 

Scholars 


6,407 

-892 

- 12.2 

1,735,335 

-123, 761 
-6.7 
271 
5,968 
5,715 
$266,400,447 
$46,614 
1, 518 
$16,003,462 

3, 354 
3,087 
$23,705,329 

6,117 
$29,288,532 
$7, 847, 949 
$4, 660, 080 
$2,014,241 

$1,677,078 

$7,391,336 

$762,369 

$369,228 

$267,246 

$2, 780, 603 
$1,638,612 


$4,788 

4,929 
68, 164 
432, 679 


-46 

- 0.6 


( 2 ) 


255 

7,086 
6,632 
$314, 596, 738 
$48, 162 
1, 198 
$12, 220, 363 


7,346 

620 
9 2 

1, 092,821 

205,879 
23 2 
149 

6,726 
6,454 
$164, 990, 160 
$26, 664 
1,281 
$6, 380, 117 


6, 725 


886,943 


132 

6, 922 
6, 067 
$126, 040, 498 
$20, 644 
1 , 011 
$4, 930, 914 


3,648 
$34, 616, 887 

6, 817 
$44, 790, 130 


$36, 739, 508 


$9, 013, 716 


$36, 847 
$6, 670 

5,607 
68, 374 
479,430 


3, 164 
$18, 396, 182 

6,881 

$22,609,942 


$10,688, 658 

$6,821,284 

$§36 


2,700 
$13, 207, 084 


6,662 

66,918 

489,036 


6,211 
61, 048 
464, 361 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

» The membership for 1926 includes all baptized persons on the church rolls. In the preceding censuses 
most of the churches reported only the confirmed members. Because of this fact, the increase mom 1910 
to 1926 is not shown, as data are not comparable. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Protestant 
Episcopal Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1036 the number 
and membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or 
rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. Table 4 
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gives for selected States the number and membership of the churches for the four 
census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as 
‘'under 13 years of age’^ and “13 years of age and over.” Table 5 shows the value 
of churches and parsonages and debt on church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, 
for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current expenses, improve- 
ments, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of 
any individual church, separate presentation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those 
States in which three or more churches reported value and expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each province in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, by dioceses, the more important statistical data for 1936 shown 
by States in the preceding tables, including number of churches, membership, 
value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 

Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

NUMBER OF CHURCHES | 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

tTnited States 

6, 407 

3, 668 

2,739 

1, 735, 335 

1, 466, 346 

268, 990 

New England. 







Marne 

dl 

26 

35 

14, 310 

8, 901 

6,409 

New Hampshire 

45 

IS 

27 

9,909 

7,126 

2.783 

Vermont 

50 

10 

40 

9,148 

5,393 

3,765 

Massachusetts 

264 

196 

68 

132,383 

119, 799 

12, 684 

Rhode Island 

70 

39 

31 

39, 434 

32, 307 

7, 127 

Connecticut 

188 

79 

109 

83, 317 

67, 616 

25, 702 

Middle Atlantic: 







New York 

875 

488 

387 

349, 528 

301,035 

48,493 

New Jersey 

304 

209 

95 

114, 152 

98, 066 

16,098 

Pennsylvania 

510 

372 

138 

172, 066 

148, 261 

23,816 

East North Central: 







Ohio, 

173 

161 

22 

57, 616 

54, 765 

2,861 

Indiana 

62 

46 

6 

11, 953 

11, 671 

282 

Illinois 

207 

167 

40 

60, 807 

58, 789 

2,018 

Michigan 

168 

121 

47 

67, 789 

64, 380 

3,409 

■Wisconsin 

134 

78 

66 

28, 472 

23, 761 

4,721 

W EST North Central: 







Minnesota 

164 

82 

72 

30, 369 

26,496 

4,873 

Iowa 

49 

44 

6 

9,474 

9,324 

150 

Missouri 

83 

69 

24 

20, 669 

19. 724 

836 

North Dakota 

29 

11 

18 

2,763 

1, 970 

783 

South Dakota 

70 

17 

63 

8,269 

4,722 

, 3,647 

Nebraska - — 

72 

33 

39 

10, 256 

8,370 

i 1,886 

Kansas 

79 

61 

28 

10, 773 

9,470 

1, 303 

South Atlantic: 







Delaware.,--- 

33 

10 

23 

6, 068 

3, 807 

2,261 

Maryland 

216 

66 

160 

63,680 

30, 122 

23, 668 

District of Columbia,-- ----- 

89 

39 


26,444 

26, 444 


Virginia 

373 

97 

276 

49, 843 

30, 526 

19,317 

West Virginia 

72 

37 

36 

11, 866 

9,606 

2,261 

North Carolina - — - 

217 

95 

122 j 

26, 673 

20, 299 

6,374 

South Carolina - 

120 

62 1 

68 

18, 163 

14, 673 

3,690 

Georgia — - 

84 

61 ! 

23 

16, 363 

16, 496 

868 

Plorlaa 

132 

72 j 

60 

29, 660 

26, 693 

3, 967 

East South Central: 







Kentucky 

66 

49 ! 

16 ' 

12,686 

11, 499 

1,087 

Tennessee 

77 

47 

30 

14, 156 

12, 500 

1,666 

Alabama, 

96 

48 i 

47 

13. 908 

11, 896 

2,012 

Mississippi,-- - 

86 

38 

47 

8,978 

7,424 

1, 664 

West South Central: 







Arkansas-—- - 

37 

29 

8 

4, 823 

• 4 , 666 

267 

Louisiana— 

67 

48 

19 

17, 161 

16,128 

1,023 

Oklahoma, - 

47 

41 

6 

7, 813 

7,604 

209 

Texas 

202 

132 

70 

37, 017 

33,688 

3, 429 

Mountain; 







Montana 

63 

17 

46 

8,224 

6, 410 

1,814 

Idaho 

37 

18 

19 

6,093 

3, 666 

1,438 

Wyoming - 

42 

6 

87 

6,284 

2, 328 

3,968 

Colorado ----- - 

82 

48 

39 

14. 110 

11,964 

. 2,148 

New Mexico. 

48 

16 

32 

3,479 

2,490 

989 

Arizona---.- 

47 

17 

30 

4,242 

3, 338 

904 

Utah,-—- — 

26 

10 

16 

3, 167 

2,378 

789 

Nevada..— 

37 

6 

31 

8, 667 

1,710 

1,847 

Pacific: 







Washington 

94 

64 

40 

18, 496 

16, 484 

2,012 

Oregon ----- 

68 

38 

80 

9,907 

8,830 

1,077 

Oaufornla-. ------- 

266 

186 

79 

71,267 

1 66,094 

6, 163 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 — 
Continued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Male 

Female 

Sex not 
reported 

Males 
per 100 
females 

Churches 

reporting 

OflBcers 

and 

teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

608, 977 

835,952 

290,406 

72.8 

4, 929 

68, 164 

432, 679 

New England: 








Maine 

6,074 

7,763 

473 

78.2 

51 

449 

3, 467 

New Hampshire 

3,503 

6,324 

1,082 

66.8 

33 

283 

1,863 

Vermont 

3, 669 

5,229 

250 

70.2 

35 

220 

1,336 

Massachnsetts 

50,492 

68,060 

13,831 

74.2 

250 

3, 922 

29, 316 

Rhode Island 

12,044 

16,096 

11.294 

74.8 

62 

1, 191 

8, 930 

Connecticut... 

30, 077 

37,919 

15,321 

79.3 

167 

2,406 

17, 509 

Middle Atlantic: 








New York 

115, 636 

163, 749 

80,143 

75.2 

702 

9, 711 

75, 727 

New Jersey 

36,345 

48,395 

29,412 

75.1 

280 

4, 149 

30, 139 

Pennsylvania . , 

59,884 

81, 336 

30,846 

73.6 

421 

5,882 

46, 625 

East North Central: 





Ohio 

21, 229 

28,982 

7,405 

73.2 

151 

1, 839 

13, 817 

Indiana 

4,936 

7,011 

6 

70.4 

40 

365 

2, 440 

niinois 

23, 902 

30,429 

6.476 

78.6 

151 

1, 766 

12, 369 

Michigan 

18,431 

24,665 

14,793 

75.0 

147 

1,838 

16, 096 

Wisconsin - 

11, 537 

14, 826 

2,109 

77.8 

95 

757 

6, 551 

West North Central: 








Minnesota 

12,822 

17,280 

267 

74.2 

109 

974 

7,072 

Iowa 

3, 515 

5,289 

670 

66.5 

34 

325 

2, 024 

Missouri 

7,416 

10, 694 

2,449 

69.3 

53 

616 

4,663 

North Dakota 

1, 106 

1,493 

154 

74.1 

18 

91 

485 

South Dakota 

3,664 

4,631 

174 

78.7 

36 

296 

1,826 

Nebraska 

4,303 

5,909 

44 

72.8 

44 

351 

2, 179 

Kansas - 

4,075 

6,925 

773 

68.8 

49 

436 

2,797 

South Atlantic: 








Delaware - 

1, 851 

2,882 

1,335 

64.2 

25 

272 

1, 487 

Maryland 

19, 160 

26, 142 

8,378 

73.3 

166 

2,016 

14, 994 

District of Columbia 

7,478 

10,892 

7,074 

68.7 

38 

822 

6,093 

Virginia 

17,362 

26.609 

6,972 

68.1 

280 

2,789 

20, 284 

West Virginia 

2,680 

3, 646 

5,640 

70.8 

57 

477 

3, 338 

North Carolina 

8,897 

12, 510 

5, 266 

71.1 

170 

1, 522 

10, 948 

South Carolina 

6,641 

9,344 

2,178 

71.1 

87 

792 

6,419 

Georgia 

6,591 

9, 650 

112 

68.3 

57 

772 

5,472 

Florida 

11, 038 

1 17, 342 

1,280 

63.6 

99 

1,171 

8,661 

East South Central: 








Kentucky 

6,009 

7,222 

356 

69.4 

49 

603 

3, 615 

Tennessee 

6,646 

6,841 

1,769 

81.1 

51 

665 

3,773 

Alabama 

6, 569 

8, 170 

179 

68.0 

69 

680 

4, 301 

Mississippi 

3, 511 

6,202 

266 

67.5 

60 

408 

2,790 

West South Central: 








Arkansas 

1,461 

2,071 

1,291 

70.5 

23 

217 

1,111 

Louisiana 

5,706 

9,103 

2,342 

62.7 

49 

606 

3, 464 

Oklahoma 

3,086 

4,018 

710 

76.8 

33 

281 

1,730 

Texas 

10, 166 

14,661 

12,201 

69.4 

130 

1, 418 

10,041 

Mountain: 








Montana 

2, 660 

4,135 

1,429 

64.3 

29 

235 

1, 830 

Idaho 1 

2, 036 

3,057 


66. 6 

27 

201 

X 298 

Wyoming 

2, 300 

2,946 

1,039 

78.1 

26 

240 

1,517 

Colorado 

3,564 

6,706 

4,841 

62.6 

52 

481 

3, 760 

New Mexico 

1 1, 363 

3,971 

166 

68.6 

26 

123 

909 

Arizona 

1, 339 

1, 714 

1,189 

78.1 

27 

215 

1,812 

Utah 

1,066 

1,711 

390 

62.3 

11 

88 

927 

Nevada 

1, 348 

2,162 

47 

62.3 

27 

122 

966 

Pacific: 








W ashington 

6,740 

9, 979 

1,777 

67.6 

64 

664 

4, 708 

Oregon 

3,741 

6,121 

46 

61.1 

51 

409 

2, 708 

California 

20, 630 

40,452 

4,176 

66.8 

218 

2,320 

19, 706 
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Table 4. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


NUMBER OF CHTJECHES NUMBER OF MEMBERS MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 1936 


geographic divi- 
sion AND STATE 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 years 
and 
over 

Age 

not 

re- 

port- 

ed 

Per- 

cent 

un- 

der 

131 

TJaited States, - 

6,407 

7, 299 

7,345 

8,725 

1,735,835 

1,859,086 

1,092,821 

886, 942 

289, 082 

1,150,818 

295, 935 

20.1 

New England: 













Maine 

61 

61 

63 

49 

14,310 

12,287 

5,628 

6, 520 

3,194 

10,589 

527 

23.2 

New Hampshire.. 

45 

69 

55 

60 

9,909 

10, 123 

6, 716 

4,892 

1, 948 

7,164 

797 

21.4 

Vermont 

50 

65 

65 

64 

9,148 

132,383 

9,858 

6,000 

5, 278 

2,160 

6,926 

62 

23.8 

Massachusetts 

264 

270 

254 

228 

141, 952 

75, 217 

51, 636 

27,404 

86, 789 

18,190 

24.0 

Rhode Island 

70 

70 

67 

68 

39,434 

83,317 

36, 197 

20, 176 

15,443 

6,041 

26, 068 

7,325 

18.8 

Connecticut 

188 

202 

196 

186 

89,434 

48, 854 

37, 466 

15,468 

67,280 

10,569 

21.3 

MroDLE Atlantic: 













New Tork 

875 

882 

876 

829 

1349, 528 

354, 700 

227, 685 

193,890 

55, 758 

217, 455 

76,316 

20.4 

New Jersey 

304 

325 

289 

257 

114, 152 

130, on 

i 67,996 

53, 921 

1 18, 688 

62, 972 

32, 692 

22.8 

Pennsylvania 

510 

535 

515 

486 

172,066 

191, 261 

118,687 

99,021 

24,925 

116, 696 

30,445 

17.6 

E. N. Central: 













Ohio 

173 

214 

212 

192 

57,616 

68, 715 

47, 175 

32, 399 

8, 976 

43, 653 

4,988 

17.1 

Indiana 

62 

65 

68 

71 

11,963 

14, 168 
67, 899 

8,848 

7, 653 

2,088 

9, 292 

673 

18.3 

Illinois 1 

207 

224 

205 

209 

60,807 

40,725 

36, 3G4 

11,020 

42. 615 

7,272 

20.6 

Michigan 

168 

202 

203 

196 

67,789 

61, 333 

33, 409 

26,439 

8, 236 

31, 690 

17,863 

20.6 

Wisconsin 

134 

138 

154 

160 

28,472 

30, 273 

18, 461 

16, 527 

5,533 

20, 877 

2,062 

21.0 

W. N. Central; 













Minnesota 

154 

192 

214 

221 

30,369 

31, 848 

22, 035 

18, 763 

6,783 

23,280 

1, 306 

19.9 

Iowa 

49 

71 

75 

91 

9,474 

13, 821 

8, 126 

8,990 

1,616 

6,867 

992 

19.0 

Missouri 

83 

106 

112 

126 

20, 669 

20, 342 

14, 309 

13,328 

3.467 

14, 186 

2,906 

19.6 

North Dakota 

29 

62 

60 

87 

2,763 

4, 710 

2,455 

2, 227 

570 

2, 163 

20 

20.9 

South Dakota 

70 

142 

167 

126 

8, 269 

17,601 

8, 166 

7,055 

1, 958 

6, 093 

218 

24.3 

Nebraska 

72 

124 

125 

125 

10, 256 

12, 726 

7,931 

6,903 
6, 459 

1,701 

8, 169 

386 

17.2 

Kansas 

79 

98 

96 

90 

10, 773 

9,623 

6, 843 

1, 851 

6,814 

2,108 

21.4 

South Atiantic; 













Delaware 

33 

40 

40 

38 

6,068 

7,402 

4, 656 

3, 796 

793 

3,681 

1, 694 

18.1 

Maryland 

Dist.of Oolumbia. 

216 

253 

270 

257 

63, 680 

66, 781 

38,469 

34, 966 

8, 131 

32, 602 

13,047 

20.0 

39 

43 

61 

38 

25,444 

28,347 

18, 295 

13, 692 

3,901 

15, 012 

6,631 

20.6 

Virginia 

373 

463 

466 

389 

49,843 

68,623 

11,862 

33, 693 

28,487 

7,312 

35, on 

7,520 

17.3 

West Virginia 

72 

86 

115 

91 

11, 866 

6,831 

5,230 

1, 173 

4, 614 

6,079 

20,3 

North Carolina.. - 

217 

266 

279 

266 

26, 673 
18, 163 

33, 371 

18, 546 
11,000 

13,890 

3,445 

17, 739 

6.489 

16.3 

South Carolina.. - 

120 

130 

132 

118 

18, 994 

8,667 

9,790 

3, 762 

11, 997 

2,414 

23.8 

Georgia 

84 

107 

116 

106 

16,363 

19,888 

11, 098 

3, 039 

12, 998 

316 

18.9 

Florida,-- 

132 

164 

151 

138 

29,660 

25, 393 

10, 399 

8, 676 

5,860 

22, 261 

1, 549 

20.8 

E. S. Central: 













Kentucky 

66 

78 

73 

83 

12,686 

12, 562 

9,383 

9,910 

8,091 

1,870 

8,972 
10, 041 

1,744 

17.2 

Tennessee 

77 

03 

96 

103 

14, 166 

16, 173 

7,874 

2,302 

1, 813 

18,7 

Alabama 

96 

99 

no 

101 

13, 908 

14, 399 

10,069 

8,961 

2,482 

11, 116 

310 

18.3 

Mississippi 

86 

91 

97 

81 

8,978 

8,761 

6, 132 

5,704 

2,024 

6,364 

590 

24.1 

W. S. Central: 













Arkansas 

37 

67 

63 

66 

4,823 

6,872 

4,431 

4,315 

9,070 

516 

2,996 
12, 366 

1,311 

14.7 

Louisiana 

67 

76 

86 

75 

17, 161 

17, 176 

n, 632 

2,949 

1,837 

19.3 

Oklahoma 

47 

61 

88 

42 

7,813 

6,602 

3, 666 

2,024 

1, 361 

5,742 

710 

19.2 

Texas 

202 

218 

183 

173 

37,017 

32,700 

17,116 

14,246 

4,297 

21, 006 

11, 714 

17.0 

Mountain: 













Montana 

63 

81 

94 

67 

8,224 

8,721 

4,607 

3, 290 

1, 761 

6,209 

264 

22.0 

Idaho - - 

37 

46 

72 

48 

6,093 

4, 666 

2,404 

1,846 

971 

4, 083 

39 

19.2 

Wyoming— 

42 

64 

63 

40 

6,284 

6,020 

3,890 

1,741 

1, 136 

3, 934 

1, 214 

22.4 

Colorado 

82 

82 

109 

102 

14, 110 

13, 663 

8,437 
1, 718 

6,832 

2,232 

8,831 

3,047 

20.2 

New Mexico 

48 

60 

46 

18 

3,479 

2,258 

869 

601 

2,682 

196 

18.3 

Arizona 

47 

24 

19 

13 

4,242 

4,667 

2,318 

1,069 

620 

3,696 

126 

12.6 

Utah 

26 

34 

24 

14 

3,167 

3,837 

1,469 

977 

767 

2,364 

46 

24.3 

Nevada 

37? 

p** 

41 

32 

21 

3,657 

2,938 

1,207 

1, 210 

849 

2,702 

6 

23,9 

Pacific: 

Washington 

m 

w 

102 

106 

77 

18,496 

17,867 

10,881 

6,780 

8, 438 

12,834 

2,224 

21.1 

Oregon.----. 

68 

78 

73 

61 

9,907 

9,097 

72,781 

6,726 

3, 580 

1,482 

8,380 

62,848 

46 

15.0 

California 

266 

287 

260 

219 

71,257 

30,018 

21, 317 

11, 866 

6,544 

18.3 


» Based on membersblp with age classification reported. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OP PAR- 
SONAGES 

u 

II 

oS 

Cl 

3 

O 

B 

l.a 

S o 

d 

D 

o 

a 

II 

O -t-s 

l| 

o S 

d 

a 

o 

a 

United States 

6,407 

5, 968 

5, 715 

$266, 400, 447 

1,518 

S16, 003, 462 

3,087 

$23, 705, 329 

New England: 









Maine 

61 

60 

58 

1, 553, 756 

11 

58, 235 

34 

223, 900 

New Hampshire 

45 

43 

42 

1, 151, 800 

S 

26,716 

24 

191, 800 

Vermont 

50 

46 

45 

776, 300 

10 

14, 500 

26 

124, 500 

Massachusetts 

264 

261 

246 

18, 173, 050 

74 

504,811 

165 

1, 656, 986 

Rhode Island 

70 

68 

66 

4,373,964 

11 

79, 882 

35 

319, 896 

Connecticut 

188 

182 

167 

12, 615, 383 

34 

458, 192 

122 

1, 137, 126 

Middle Atlantic: 









New York 

875 

814 

773 

70, 152, 791 

215 

3, 232, 408 

448 

4, 657, 721 

New Jersey 

304 

301 

286 

16, 868, 162 

114 

1. 262,450 

191 

2, 070, 784 

Pennsylvania 

510 

494 

478 

34, 565, 512 

166 

1, 711, 620 

272 

2, 938, 389 

East North Central; 









Ohio 

173 

169 

159 

9, 098,489 

47 

412, 959 

80 

584, 657 

Indiana 

62 

50 

47 

3, 168, 100 

18 

122, 670 

24 

169, 100 

niinois 

207 

188 

172 

8, 589, 398 

61 

878, 275 

88 

705, 163 

Michigan 

168 

162 

157 

10, 729, 836 

60 

1, 080, 238 

91 

600, 460 

Wisconsin 

134 

128 

126 

3, 974, 465 

27 

251, 059 

73 

408, 620 

West North Central: 









Minnesota 

164 

148 

143 

3,530,946 

31 

257, 362 

73 

329, 310 

Iowa 

49 

46 

46 

1, 513,800 

16 

76, 465 

27 

159, 125 

Missouri 

83 

77 

74 

3, 226, 631 

20 

308,456 

29 

237, 289 

North Dakota 

29 

27 

27 

236,050 

4 

4, 285 

19 

74, 300 

South Dakota 

70 

62 

56 

556, 150 

8 

17,808 

33 

124, 860 

Nebraska 

72 

67 

65 

967, 110 

17 

83, SCO 

33 

116, 122 

Kansas 

79 

70 

68 

1, 478, 729 

15 

123, 124 

32 

160, 631 

South Atlantic: 









Delaware 

33 

32 

31 

1, 067,916 

7 

36, 326 

17 

188, 000 

Maryland 

216 

213 

200 

7, 010, 122 

38 

528, 199 

118 

868, 748 

District of Columbia 

39 

38 

37 

3,497,705 

19 

530, 205 

22 

347, 000 

Virginia 

373 

360 

352 

7, 672, 009 

73 

593, 492 

166 

1,040,726 

West Virginia - 

72 

70 

47 

1, 160,900 

10 

45, 041 

20 

148, 600 

North Carolina 

217 

197 

187 

3,672,701 

26 

217, 750 

69 

374, 113 

South Carolina 

120 

112 

108 

1,862,860 

20 

69, 666 

54 

261, 900 

Georgia 

84 

77 

76 

2,296, 668 

8 

104, 668 

33 

188, 864 

Florida 

132 

125 

123 

3,071,876 

30 

467, 124 

60 

351, 300 

East South Central: 









Kentucky 

65 

69 

56 

1,963,706 

16 

87, 226 

31 

168, 900 

Tennessee 

77 

66 

64 

1,401,900 

12 

160, 852 

26 

123, 660 

Alabama 

96 

88 

84 

1,904, 883 

14 

197, 344 

31 

174, 300 

Mississippi 

85 

76 

74 

1, 373, 636 

13 

66, 151 

39 

204, 200 

West South Central: ' 









Arkansas j 

37 

28 

27 

678, 000 

6 

44, 850 

17 

66, 360 

Louisiana.., i 

67 

65 

60 

1, 661, 830 

10 

62, 776 

27 

169, 900 

Oklahoma 

47 

46 

46 

794, 446 

10 

263, 373 

24 

104, 608 

Texas 

202 

174 

172 

3,392,868 

62 

409, 813 

84 

426, 665 

Mountain: 









Montana ' 

63 

48 

48 

622, 198 

8 

27,019 

20 

76, 492 

Idaho 

37 

84 

31 

260,876 

2 

2,260 

16 

48,600 

Wyoming........ 

42 

87 

37 

671,844 

3 

26,760 

24 

120,600 

Colorado 

82 

72 

73 

1,996,830 

17 

130, 102 

39 

179,346 

New Mexico 

48 

28 

27 

283,750 

7 

26,372 

13 

64,600 

Arizona 

47 

24 

27 

636,319 

8 

67,094 

19 

83,300 

Utah 

26 

16 

16 

292, 300 



10 

36, 660 

Nevada 

37 

31 

32 

286,900 

2 

2,082 

14 

46,760 

Pacific: 









Washington 

94 

83 

81 

1,636,444 

24 

240, 219 

40 

136,200 

Oregon 

68 

60 

59 

787,600 

17 

27,907 

27 

111,690 

California 

265 

247 

243 

7,372,153 

101 

649,647 

114 

667,990 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


EXPENDITURES 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 


United States., 


Total 

number 

of Oburches 
churches report- 
ing 


New England: 

Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts--. 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania.—, 


East North Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 


West North Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland- 

District of Columhia. 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


East South Central: 

Kentucky — 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi-- 


West South Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


Mountain; 
Montana. 
Idaho 


Wyoming---- 

Colorado 

New Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah. 

Nevada - 


Pacific: 

Washington. 


168, 632 
132, 958 
94, 075 
2, 282, 600 
519, 970 
1, 195, 899 


6, 813, 489 
1,937,778 
3, 407, 414 


1,064,682 
197, 176 
1, 044, 288 
921, 133 
387, 999 


Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 

and 

improve- 

ments 

$7, 847, 949 

$4,860, 080 

S2, 014, 241 

64,264 

20, 615 

16, 663 

49, 652 

14, 002 

9,443 

40,051 

10,248 

9, 421 

532, 303 

387, 720 

171, 192 

146, 574 

95, 988 

30, 560 

323, 466 

238, 042 

119, 916 

1, 384,927 

1, 203, 212 

435, 175 

518,875 

331, 590 

161,261 

857, 526 

679, 409 

239, 551 

302, 843 

194, 958 

63, 380 

72, 324 

28, 172 

9,746 

284,408 

165, 489 

56, 797 

259, 772 

173, 261 

61, 691 

128, 181 

51, 606 

29, 754 

129,976 

67, 877 

37, 872 

51, 760 

18, 341 

6,914 

113,960 

81,760 

23,669 

12, 450 

1,931 

4,269 

31, 650 

5,871 

6, 905 

69,356 

18, 739 

10, 740 

69, 664 

18, 681 

15,640 

46,095 

19, 013 

28, 685 

241, 668 

127, 416 

62, 680 

93,221 

80,284 

17, 318 

311,442 

114, 283 

67, 469 

42,479 

14, 115 

6,976 

134,885 

46,604 

31, 168 

78,944 

26, 634 

18, 416 

84, 063 

43, 984 

13, 684 

119,288 

27, 99§ 

31,444 

82,613 

35, 643 

16, 962 

69,014 

27,809 

9,625 

69, 687 

25,333 

12, 663 

54, 816 

6,090 

10, 076 

27, 698 

7,894 

8, 092 

63, 743 

22, 766 

12,007 

38, 698 

8,447 

6,260 

206, 152 

62, 608 

46, 922 

36, 507 

6,486 

7,683 

18, 907 

3, 942 

7, 294 

23, 199 

12, 411 

6,839 

70, 423 

36,588 

11, 297 

22, 277 

8,064 

3,049 

26, 245 

9,669 

4, 975 

12,036 

3, 600 

3, 165 

10, 624 

1,765 

1,907 

78, 112 

23,706 

18, 060 

49,926 

10,307 

9,812 

323, 616 

160,440 

46,376 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 





EXPENDiTUEEs— continued 



GEOGEAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other cur- 
rent ex- 
penses, in- 
cluding 
interest 

Local 
relief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Eoreign 

missions 

To general 
headquar- 
ters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

$1, 677, 078 

$7,391,336 

$762, 359 

$359, 228 

$257, 246 

$2, 780, 503 

$1, 638, 612 

New England: 







5,290 

Maine 

1, 660 

34,297 

2,186 

3, 948 

1,801 

7,908 

Nftw Hampshire-- 

3,035 

27, 010 

1, 669 


1, 295 

13, 516 

13,336 

Vermont 

3 ; 156 

is; 066 

2 ; 323 

996 

'612 

6,491 
220, 370 

2,711 

Massachusetts 

84, 019 

600,665 

48, 163 

14,000 

8,863 

216,315 

Rhode Island 

7,861 

140,556 

12, 376 

1,799 

2,314 

57,228 

24,714 

Connecticut 

44, 930 

270,043 

43, 691 

6, 497 

6, 972 

95,667 

46, 676 

Middle Atlantic; 







377, 181 

New Yort 

241, 634 

2,155,169 

283,410 

76,421 

41, 914 

614,446 

New Jersey.. 

172, 027 

472,424 

28, 604 

14, 182 

14, 131 

171, 908 

62, 776 

Pennsylvania 

143, 217 

848,800 

82, 097 

42, 813 

36, 951 

390, 210 

186,840 

Bast Hoeth Oenteal: 








Ohio 

59, 054 

236,457 

24, 090 

4,894 

7,013 

112, 425 

69, 568 

Indiana 

7,025 

40,645 

3,273 

3. 139 

1, 726 
12,607 

8,614 

22,611 

Illinois 

47 , 555 

258,658 

22, 202 

14, 219 

108, 105 

74,248 

Michigan — 

94, 153 

193,576 

18,930 

3,035 

4,683 

65, 911 

46, 122 
16,664 

Wisconsin 

12, 895 

108,021 

4,537 

8,087 

3,583 

24,771 

West Noeth Centeal: 








Minnesota.. 

24, 306 

120,313 

5,660 

3, 421 

4, 606 

45,622 

9,940 

Iowa 

5,463 

30,766 

755 

930 

1, 214 

10,309 

6, 711 

Missouri 

37, 799 

103,351 

9, 731 

4,343 

12 , 343 

37, 142 

27, 684 

North Dakota 

650 

6,460 

139 

190 

2,093 

742 

South Dakota 

2,058 

14,253 

1,885 

1,290 

1, 278 

8, 328 

1,426 

Nebraska 

7,658 

33,000 

1,767 

4,391 

2,218 

6,648 

5,474 

Kansas 

26,809 

40,634 

3,367 

4,326 

1,941 

13, 968 

6,428 

South Atlantic: 








Delaware 

8,903 

35,914 

6,111 

3,201 

572 

15, 303 

8,896 

Maryland 

43, 103 

172, 157 

11, 401 

8,586 

7,320 

72,063 

48,762 

District of Columbia 

29, 310 

90,966 

15, 665 

1,276 

2,388 

40,603 

34, 635 

Virginia 

72, 068 

169,971 

21,429 

27, 391 

14, 784 

144, 266 

46,223 

West Virginia 

9,041 

87,619 

1, 490 

2, 463 

1, 657 

16,926 

19,371 

North Carolina 

18, 387 

72,927 

12, 677 

4,300 

2,804 

70,404 

47,236 

South Carolina 

10, 995 

39,681 

8,681 

4, 347 

4,787 

41,936 

7,618 

Georgia 

9,317 

57,802 

7,623 

3, 267 

6, 907 

32,089 

15,469 

PloridaJ 

47, 317 

68,297 

7,181 

1,615 

2,037 

29,079 

16, 620 

East South Centeal: 








Kentucky.. 

8, 585 

47, 665 

5,186 

11, 211 

7,928 

20,309 

14,483 

Tennessee 

11, 041 

39, 921 

7,931 

4, 415 

1,760 

27,094 

6,436 

Alabama 

23, 854 

48,060 

6,576 

3, 946 

1,470 

27,102 

29,736 

Mississippi 

1 18, 359 

33,199 

1,737 

1, 996 

865 

11,089 

2,976 

West South Centeal: 








Arkansas... 

1 8, 068 

18, 113 

1,867 

762 

460 

4,106 

063 

Louisiana 

1 17, 380 

46, 836 

3,783 

6,324 

2,176 

14,904 

18,326 

Oklahoma... 

10, 887 

25,942 

822 

1, 680 

5, 047 

8,433 

3,645 

Texas 

1 62, 162 

176,883 

7,738 

21, 940 

8,464 

42, 716 

89, 344 

Mountain: 








Montana 

5 , 000 

16, 116 

1,626 

478 

170 

5,603 

1,217 

Idaho 

1,326 

13, 636 

476 

173 

36 

3,723 

1,738 

Wyoming 

6,694 

11,038 

743 

628 

471 

2,713 

1, 674 

Colorado... 

18,460 

49,277 

4,669 

7,203 

2,644 

14,699 

4,999 

New Mexico 

1,959 

10,993 

116 

101 

10 

1,938 

2,337 

Arizona 

1, 186 

13,8X6 

4,783 

666 

605 

6,406 

2,699 

Utah 


6,029 

843 

161 

1,348 

272 

618 

Nevada 

801 

4,437 

666 

1,177 

902 

2,011 

354 

Pacific: 








Washington 

13, 823 

63,290 

2,081 

1,349 

927 

15,534 

9,616 

Oregon 

10,649 

27, 097 

688 

2,177 

23.874 

2,002 

13,439 

5,421 

Califomla 

81, 680 

203,842 

17,228 

9,562 

76, 184 

37,150 
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Table T. — Number and Membership op Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Provinces 
AND Dioceses, 1936 


PEO VINCE AND 
DIOCESE 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of members 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Scholars 

Total- 

6,407 

1,735,335 

5, 715 

$266,400,447 

1, 518 

$16, 003,462 

6,- 117 

829, 288, 532 

4, 929 

432, 879 

FmsT Peoyincb: 



"" 






' 


Connecticut 

188 

83,317 

166 

32,610,883 

34 

458,192 

179 

1,195,899 

167 

17, 509 

Maine 

61 

14,310 

58 

1,653.756 

11 

68, 235 

69 

158,632 

61 

3,467 

Massachusetts 

194 

106,842 

180 

14,146,630 

57 

426,256 

193 

1,839,402 

188 

23,726 

New Hampshire— 

46 

9,909 

42 

1, 161,800 

8 

26,716 

44 

132,968 

33 

1,863 

Rhode Island 

70 

39,434 

65 

4,373,964 

11 

79,882 

70 

519,970 

62 

8,930 

Vermont 

60 

9, 148 

46 

776,300 

10 

14,600 

47 

94, 075 

35 

1,336 

Western Massa* 











chusetts 

70 

26, 541 

66 

4,026,420 

17 

78,656 

70 

443, 198 

62 

6,690 

Second Province: 











Albany 

173 

42, 844 

162 

7,990,946 

32 

1 186, 222 

170 

682, 795 

115 

6,988 

Central New York. 

144 

42,874 

136 

1 7,362,008 

31 

245,307 

142 

588,800 

119 

8,613 

Long Island 

166 

83, 661 

130 

19,025,222 

51 

686, 688 

136 

1, 246,406 

144 

20,068 

Newark 

149 

69.935 

339 

10,816,239 

71 

883, 043 

149 

1,234,097 

145 

18,464 

New Jersey 

165 

44,217 

147 

6,052,923 

43 

369,406 

154 

703, 681 

135 

11,676 

New York 

250 

130,418 

213 

27,834,963 

48 

1,080,975 

244 

3,535,005 

211 

29,076 

Rochester 

67 

20,445 

62 

3,894,585 

24 

483, 766 

67 

342,966 

51 

4,272 

Western New 











York 

76 

29,396 

70 

4,245,067 

29 

550,550 

73 

417,527 

62 

6,712 

Third Province: 











Bethlehem 

83 

22,029 

78 

3,467,044 

32 

196,760 

83 

343.470 

61 

6.475 

Delaware 

33 

6,068 

32 

1,062,416 

7 

36,326 

33 

171,592 

25 

1,487 

Easton 

37 

4,628 

33 

626,000 

6 

12,300 

36 

58,130 

24 

938 

Erie 

62 

10,766 

48 

1,876, 676 

19 

176,031 

60 

246, 7841 

41 

2,362 

Harrisburg 

87 

17,060 

79 

3,262,846 

21 

140,522 

84 

267,018 

65 

4,222 

Maryland 

123 

37,633 

116 

6,288,287 

21 

399,471 

120 

609, 185 

97 

10,230 

Pennsylvania 

216 

98,283 

206 

21,476,089 

64 

841,943 

213 

2,039, 106 

196 

27,436 

Pittsburgh 

73 

23,933 

67 

4,493,868 

30 

368, 374 

61 

612, 036 

69 

6, 130 

Southern Virginia. 

93 

13,380 

88 

1,697,836 

22 

143,463 

92 

194, 429 

68 

5,613 

Southwestern 











Virginia 

80 

8,879 

72 

1,903,069 

16 

166, 764 

79 

199, 748 

60 

3,864 

Virginia.— 

200 

27,684 

192 

4, 171, 106 

36 

283, 265 

194 

586, 139 

162 

10,807 

Washington 

96 

36,966 

88 

4,693,640 

31 

646, 633 

93 

633,306 

83 

9,919 

West Virginia—. 

72 

11,866 

47 

1, 160,900 

10 

46, 041 

69 

200, 036 

67 

3,338 

Fourth Province: 











Alabama.-- 

96 

13,908 

84 

1,904,883 

14 

197, 344 

93 

248,316 

69 

4,301 

Atlanta- 

41 

9,329 

37 

1, 667, 660 

8 

104, 668 

41 

163, 831 

32 

3, 308 

East Carolina 

68 

6,402 

63 

861,186 

9 

100, 026 

67 

101, 696 

43 

2,460 

Florida- 

62 

8,028 

49 

1,168,026 

6 

212,995 

49 

112, 590 

36 

2, 608 

Georgia 

43 

7, 024 

39 

739, 018 



42 

109, 274 

25 

2, 164 

Rentuoky 

34 

7,361 

31 

899,600 

6 

36,667 

34 

164, 666 

28 

1,968 

Lexington 

31 

6,226 

24 

1, 064, 106 

9 

60,669 

28 

95, 819 

21 

1,647 

I^ouisfana-- 

67 

17,161 

60 

1, 661,830 

10 

62, 776 

66 

207,243 

40 

3,464 

Mississippi 

86 

8,978 

74 

1, 373,636 

13 

66, 161 

81 

141,203 

60 

2, 790 

North Carolina 

110 

16,967 

90 

2,066,686 

15 

86, 140 

102 

269, 693 

00 

6,860 

South Carolina--. 

74 

11,768 

63 

1, 026,260 

13 

42,935 

65 

127,038 

63 

3,004 

South Florida 

80 

21,632 

76 

1,916,860 

24 

244, 129 

80 

237,286 

63 

6,063 

Tennessee 

77 

14,166 

64 

1,401,900 

12 

166,862 

70 

106,046 

51 

3,773 

Upper South 











Carolina 

46 

6,406 

44 

836,100 

7 

26, 620 

46 

113,801 

34 

2,416 

Western North 











Carolina 

49 

4,314 

44 

766,000 

2 

32,585 

47 

70,204 

37 

1,630 

Fifth Province: 











Ghiow — 

119 

60,397 

108 

7,401,903 

61 

869, 176 

116 

902, 864 

106 

10,340 

Eau Claire 

81 

3,831 

27 

424,676 

4 

6, 697 

29 

38,244 

16 

450 

1^’ond du liao 

42 

9, 464 

42 

936,677 

8 

27, 263 

42 

115, 746 

82 

1, 693 

Indianapolis...... 

30 

6, 268 

27 

2, 248, 600 

11 

38, 798 

29 

130, 446 

24 

1,821 

Michigan-—. 

112 

43, 662 

102 

9.047,034 

48 

1,007,118 

107 

720v798 

101 

13, 236 

Milwaukee 

62 

16 981 

67 

2,614,313 

16 

217, 199 

60 

239, 009 

47 

3, 408 

Northern Indiana. 

22 

6, 686 

20 

914,600 

7 

83, 872 

20 

66, 729 

16 

1, 119 

Northern Michi- 











gan—.. 

18 

3,846 

18 

647,400 

3 

7,900 

18 

6i, 286 

16 

714 

Ohio 

98 

36,943 

01 

6,813,664 

28 

292,019 

98 

622, 169 

82 

1 8, 637 

Qulnoy... 

84 

4 260 

80 

484,746 

3 

9,200 

28 

62, 128 

14 

667 

Southern Ohio—. 

76 

21,676 


3,284,836 

19 

120, 940 

73 

642, 623 

69 

' 6, 280 

Springfldd 

Western Mlohi- 

64 

6, 160 

84 

702,760 

7 

9,900 

49 

89,306 

81 

1, 462 

gaa- 

SB 

10,892l 

87 

1,185,402 

1 9 

66,220 

37 

149, 060 

31 

2, 146 
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Table T. — Numbbb and Membebship op Chubches, Value and Debt on 
Chttbch Edifices, Expenditubbs, and Sunday Schools, by Provinces and 
Dioceses, 1936 — Continued 



o 

g 

VALUE OP 

church edifices 

DEBT ON 

church edifices 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

PROVINCE AND 
DIOCESE 

Total numl 
churche 

s 

‘o 

CJ 

1 

1 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churche'5 re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Scholars 

Sixth Province: 
Colorado 

81 

14, 023 

73 

$1, 996, 830 

17 

$130, 102 

75 

$220, 259 

52 

3, 760 

Duluth— 

52 

6,775 

9,474 

47 

807, 885 
1, 513, 800 

6 

41, 980 
76, 465 

49 

75, 460 

36 

1,433 

Iowa 

49 

46 

IG 

45 

132, 163 

34 

2, 024 

Minnesota 

102 

23, 594 

96 

2,723,061 

25 

215, 382 

102 

374, 033 

73 

5, 639 

Montana. 

64 

8, 254 

48 

522, 198 

8 

27, 019 

57 

80, 023 

29 

1, 830 

Nebraska 

36 

6, 002 

32 

512, 210 

8 

54, 380 

32 

97, 407 

23 

1, 090 

North Dakota 
Mission 

29 

2, 753 

27 

236, 050 

4 

4,285 

28 

28, 924 

18 

485 

South Dakota 
Mission 

73 

8, 616 

59 

561, 650 

10 

20, 308 

70 

77, 081 

37 

1, 843 

Western Nebras- 
ka Mission 

33 

3,907 

30 

449,400 

7 

26, 980 

26 

50, 447 

20 

1, 071 

Wyoming Mis- 
sion 

42 

0,341 

37 

671, 844 

3 

25, 750 

33 

66, 083 

26 

1,617 

Seventh Province: 
Arkansas. 

37 

4,823 

27 

578,000 

5 

44, 850 

30 

78, 012 

23 j 

1,111 

Dallas 

36 

6,163 

33 

666, 223 

11 

56, 680 

34 

108, 177 

26 

1, 626 
2, 304 

Kansas 

49 

8, 898 

45 

1,221,369 

14 

121, 124 

1 48 

166, 611 

36 

Missouri-- 

47 

13, 030 

41 

2,237,766 

11 

176, 000 

46 

288, 270 

34 

3, 229 

New Mexico Mis- 
sion 

61 

5, 535 

33 

398,517 

11 

32, 722 

57 

80, 395 

29 

1, 645 

North Texas Mis- 
sion 

30 

2, 365 

22 

262,775 

4 

39, 130 

24 

40, 896 

16 

565 

Oklahoma Mis- 
sion 

47 

7,813 

45 

794,446 

10 

263, 373 

41 

109, 761 

33 

1, 730 

Salina Mission, 

30 

1, 876 

23 

257,370 

1 

2,000 

29 

24, 627 

13 

493 

Texas 

77 

18, 748 

68 

1,914,083 

24 

247, 623 

70 

363, 414 

56 

4, 847 

West Missouri 

36 

7, 529 

33 

988,766 

9 

132, 467 

32 

163, 602 

19 

1, 434 

West Texas 

46 

7,685 

43 

436, 020 

9 

59, 230 

44 

113,781 

31 

2, 285 

Eighth Province- 
Arizona Mission. - 

47 

4, 242 

27 

636, 319 

8 

67, 094 

46 

69, 838 

27 

1,812 

California 

77 

21, 298 

74 

1, 581, 450 

30 

158, 462 

76 

293,040 

07 

6, 396 

Eastern Oregon 
Mission 

27 

2,348 

20 

174, 600 

5 

6,960 

26 

24,047 

18 

806 

Idaho Mission 

27 

3, 839 

26 

217, 826 

1 

1,300 

26 

36,613 

20 

1,020 

Dos Angeles 

124 

41,992 

116 

6, 262, 113 

67 

466, 617 

123 

676,740 

113 

11, 889 

Nevada Mission. _ 

37 

3, 557 

32 

286, 900 

2 

2,082 

36 

24,544 

27 

966 

Olympia-- 

44 

11,959 

41 

900,700 

20 

86, 869 

44 

133, 117 

87 

3, 436 

Oregon 

41 

7,659 

39 

613,000 

12 

21, 967 

40 

107,371 

33 

1, 902 

Sacramento 

42 

4, 424 

34 

314, 840 

8 

26, 663 

38 

66,066 

22 

1,178 

San Joaquin Mis- 
sion. 

21 

3,289 

19 

223,760 

6 

7, 926 

19 

33,997 

16 

724 

Spokane Mission. 

60 

7,791 
3, 167 

45 

777,794 

6 

166, 300 

60 

92,917 

34 

1, 661 

Utah Mission 

26 

16 

292, 300 , 


17 

27,966 

11 

927 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The interest of the Church of England in Anaerica began with the earliest 
English voyages of discovery. Frobisher (1678) and Drake (1679) had chaplains 
with them, interested not merely in the ships^ companies, but in the people they 
found; and the charters of the colonies, started by Sir Humphrey Gilbert (1578 
and 1683) and by Sir Walter Raleigh (1684-87) all included, in some form, pro- 
vision for ‘'public service according to the Church of England/^ Later enter- 
prises in the first part of the seventeenth century followed the same general 
policy. Occasional services were conducted at various places, but permanent 
worship on this side of the Atlantic was begun in 1607, when Rev, Robert 

» This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. 

Bodies, 1026, has been revised by William E. Leidt. Diraotor of Publications, 

Church, New York, N. Y., ana approved by him in its present form. 
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Hunt, underneath a great sail stretched between two old trees, celebrated the 
Eucharist foi the first time at Jamestown, Va. The spirit of the earliest leaders 
of this colony was one of kindly toleration for all, but with the passing of the 
colony under the immediate control of the Crown, the harsh tone prevalent in 
England manifested itself in Virginia, also, in rigid laws in regard to Puritans 
and Quakers. 

The distance from the ecclesiastical authorities, and the growing disposition on 
the part of the vestries to hire ministers from year to year in order to avoid the 
sending out of unfit persons by English patrons, brought about an unfortunate 
condition which the Bishop of London sought to remedy by sending Rev. 
James Blair as a missionary to the colonies. He accomplished much, especially 
in the direction of education, and in 1693 obtained a charter for William and 
Mary College, which was founded at Williamsburg, Va., and was endowed with 
20,000 pounds of tobacco annually for its maintenance. He also secured pastors 
foi many churches. 

In New England isolated attempts at church organization were made, but for 
many years none proved permanent, since the Puritans applied to the Anglicans 
the same proscription from which they themselves had fled. With the revocation 
of the charter of the Massachusetts Colony, a Church of England clergyman was 
appointed in 1686; and King's Chapel in Boston, the first Episcopal church in 
New England, was opened in 1689. In 1698 an Episcopal church was estab- 
lished at Newport, R. I., and the same year saw the consecration of Trinity 
Church in New York City. 

In Maryland the Protestant element in the community of St. Mary's erected a 
chapel and held services according to the rites of the Church of England. The 
growth of the church was slow, but the arrival in 1700 of Rev. Thomas Bray, 
the Bishop of London’s commissary, gave it new life. His influence was felt also 
in the other colonies, for it was he who gave the impulse for the organization in 
England of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, which had so large a 
share in establishing the church in America on a firm foundation. 

This society began its work by sending in 1702 a delegation to visit the scat- 
tered churches. At that time there does not appear to have been a half dozen 
clergymen of the Church of Ei^land outside of Virginia and Maryland, and the 
whole number from Maine to Carolina was less than 50. This mission was the 
beginning of a new era in the history of the Episcopal Church in America. The 
number of churches was greatly increased, and a far better grade of ministers 
was secured for them. There were, however, too many of the class who drift to 
distant sections, and who, removed from ecclesiastical jurisdiction, were more of 
a hindrance than a help. 

Of the individuals whoso influence was felt in the early colonial church, Dean 
Berkeley, later bishop of Cloyne, in Ireland, undoubtedly took precedence. He 
came to Newport, R. I., in 1729, with the purpose of founding a university in the 
colonies. While his purpose remained unaccomplished because of the failure of 
the financial support promised him, he became the guiding spirit in the sphere 
of higher education. He was one of the earliest and most munificent benefactors 
of Yale College and, after his return to Europe, contributed largely toward form- 
ing the charters and directing the course of King's College at New York, now 
Columbia University, and of the Academy and College of Philadelphia, now the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

A general survey of the situation during the first half of the eighteenth century 
reveals the causes of the weakness of the church. There was, first, an established 
church in a few colonies, as, for instance, in Virginia and Maryland, not suffi- 
ciently effective to be of positive assistance, but just enough so to arouse the 
antagonism of the strong dissenting element which feared the introduction of a 
state church, to avoid which they nad left England. There was, secondly, the 
difficulty of securing competent ministers who were conversant with the needs of 
the colonies. The impossibility of ordination, except by a tedious and expensive 
trip to England, deterred many colonial churchmen from application for orders, 
and as a result the churches were supplied chiefly from abroad, and this often 
proved a source of weakness rather than of strength. Throughotit the whole 
period repeated urgent appeals for an episcopate were made, but all failed, owing, 
probably, In part to ignorance in the Church of England as to the real situation, in 
part to a failure to realize the missionary power and value of the episcopate, and 
especially to the persistent opposition to an American episcopate shown by 
English political leaders, who feared that if the colonies were provided with 
bishops they would be in a h%iim position to claim their independence. 
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Notwithstanding these hindrances, the Church of England enjoyed a slow but 
steady growth in power up to the Revolutionary War. In the southern colonies 
it was the predominant church, and people were required by law to contribute 
to its support, though there was frequently a lack of harmony between clergy 
and people. In New England and the middle colonies, on the other hand, it was 
largely an alien institution, opposed by a strong majority of dissenters. Usually 
it was not strong financially, and its support came largely from the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel; but in Maryland and Virginia the churches were 
maintained by the local governments and were prosperous. 

The close of the war found the Episcopal churches thoroughly disorganized. 
Many of the clergy were loyal to the Crown and left the country, going either 
to England or to Canada, and of those who remained few conducted any public 
services, partly for lack of congregations and partly because of the impossibility 
of conducting the services in full, including the petition for the royal family. 
Even the semblance of an establishment was no longer maintained, and few, if 
any, desired one. There was no episcopacy, and not even any association of 
churches. Furthermore, so intense was the sentiment of state loyalty that there 
was little recognition of any relation between the churches of different States. 
The first move toward an organization was the appearance, in 1782, of a pamphlet 
entitled “The Case of the Episcopal Churches in the United States Considered,” 
written by Rev. William White, of Philadelphia, but published anonymously. 
In this he urged that, without waiting for a bishop, the churches should unite in 
some form of association and common government. He also outlined a plan 
which embodied most of the essential characteristics of the diocesan and general 
conventions as adopted later. 

Meanwhile the Maryland Legislature had, in 1779, passed an act comnaitting 
to certain vestries, as trustees, the property of the parishes, but also prohibiting 
general assessments, and affirming the right of each taxpayer to designate the 
denomination to whose support his contribution should be applied. The next 
year a conference was called, consisting of 3 clergymen and 24 laymen, and a 
petition was sent to the legislature asking that the vestries be empowered to 
raise money for parish uses by pew rents and other means. As it was essential 
to the petition that the organization have a title, the name Protestant Episcopal 
Church was suggested as appropriate — the term “Protestant” distinguishing 
it from the Church of Rome, and the term “Episcopal” distinguishing it from 
the Presbyterian and Congregational bodies. This name was formally ap- 
proved by a conference at Annapolis in 1783 and appears to have contmued in 
use until definitely adopted by the General Convention of 1789. 

With the close of the war and the desire for a full organization, the Marylatid 
churches elected Dr, William Smith bishop and the Connecticut churches, Dr. 
Samuel Seabury. No steps were taken by Doctor Smith toward consecration, 
but Doctor Seabury went to England and applied to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The latter received him cordially but could not see his way clear to 
accede to his request under the existing political conditions. Doctor Seabury, 
therefore, applied to the nonjuring Scottish bishops, who, in November 1784, 
after some hesitation, consecrated him. 

As it became evident that the Episcopal churches of the different‘ States were 
organizing independently, a movement to constitute an Episcopal Church for 
the whole United States was inaugurated, largely by the initiative of Dr. William 
White, at an informal meeting at New Brunswick, N. J., in May 1784. New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania were the only States represented, but 
correspondence with other States resulted in a convention in ISTew York, in 
October of the same year, with delegates from 8 States. This was also informal, 
with no recognized authority, and representing very diverse views, but it adopted, 
with noteworthy unanimity, a recommendation to the churches, embodying the 
following fundamental principles: 

I. There shall be a general convention of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. 

II. That the Episcopal Church in each State send deputies to the conven- 
tion, consisting of clergy and laity. 

III. That associated congregations in two or more States may send deputies 
jointly. 

IV. That the said church shall maintain the doctrines of the gospel as now 
held by the Church of England and shall adhere to the liturgy of said ohurcla, 
as far as shall be consistent with the American Revolution and the constitution 
of the respective States. 
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V'. That in every State where there shah be a bishop duly consecrated and 
settled he shall be considered as a member of the convention ex officio. 

VI, That the clergy and laity assembled in convention shall deliberate in 
one body, but shall vote separately, and the concurrence of both shall be nec- 
essary to give validity to any measure. 

VII. That the first meeting of the convention shall be at Philadelphia the 
Tuesday before the Feast of St. Michael next, to which it is hoped and 
earnestly desired that the Episcopal churches in the respective States will 
send their clerical and lay deputies duly instructed and authorized to proceed 
on the necessary business herein proposed for their deliberation. 

The project of a general convention aroused varying sentiments. In the 
South it was feared that too much ecclesiastical authority would be assumed by 
it, while in the North it was feared that too much would be conceded to it. When 
the convention next met, in September 1785, at Philadelphia, 16 clergymen and 
24 laymen were present, representing only 7 of the 13 States — New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina. New 
England was thus not represented at all, and there were numerous protests from 
many quarters against the proposed plan of organization. The convention 
adopted, however, with some modifications, the principles already mentioned 
and then undertook to draw up a constitution and a liturgy, the latter under the 
general oversight of Dr. William Smith, and the former under that of Dr. William 
White. The liturgy, as adopted, involved some radical changes significant of 
the prevailing tone of the times, but most of these changes were afterward 
rejected. The constitution formulated was essentially that of the church as it is 
today. 

While no serious disposition to question the validity of Bishop Seabury’s con- 
secration was manifested, yet the desire was general to be connected with the 
Church of England rather than with that of Scotland. Accordingly an address 
to the archbishops and bishops of the former church was prepared, and the State 
conventions were urged to elect bishops. The reply from England was on the 
whole favorable, and before the next meeting of the convention, in 1786, New 
York had elected as its bishop Dr. Samuel Provoost; Pennsylvania, Dr. William, 
White; Maryland, Dr. William Smith; and Virginia, Dr. David Griffith. Of’ 
these 4, only Doctor White and Doctor Provoost went to England, where they 
were consecrated on February 4, 1787. The Episcopal Church was thus equipped 
to perpetuate its own episcopate at the hands of 3 duly consecrated bishops. 
Subsequently, Dr. James Madison was elected Bishop of Virginia, and was con- 
secrated in England, so that any objection to the Scottish office was obviated. 

In 1789 a union of the different forces was effected and Bishop Seabuiy joined 
the other bishops. Two houses were constituted in the General Convention, 
and the constitution and Book of Common Prayer were adwted. Thus the same 
year that saw the complete organization of the Federal Government witnessed 
also the full equipment of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 4 bishops 
already mentioned united in 1792 in the consecration of Dr. Thomas John Claggett, 
as Bishop of Maryland, and thus was inaugurated the distinctively American 
episcopate. 

For 20 years and more the church had to combat various hostile influences. 
It was widely distrusted as being really an English institution. Its compact 
organization and its formality of worship repelled many, especially in an age 
that was peculiarly fond of emotionalism and of an untrammeled freedom in 
religious as well as social and civil life. The loss of the Methodist element, 
which hitherto has been identified with the church, though somewhat loosely, 
deprived it of some strength. Growth was slow, and conventions and ordi- 
nations were few in number, especially in Virginia and farther south. At times 
it seemed as if the labors of the foundeps were to be fruitless. 

In the second decade of the nineteenth century came a change, coincident 
with the general change in the tone of spiritual life throughout the country. In 
1817 the General Theological Seminary, to be supported by the whole church 
and controlled by the General Convention, was authorized. The convention of 
1820 and the special convention of the succeeding year organized the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society. New bishops were elected and consecrated, 
who went out into the newly settled sections, especially in the West. Diocesan 
organizations took the place of State organizations, and little by little the church 
began to take its place in the development of the Nation. An illustration of the 
progress made is seen in the fact thar the four or five active ministers laboring in 
Virginia when Bishop Moore came to Richmond in 1814 increased to nearly 100 
during the 27 years of his service, and the mimber of churches increased to 370. 

27S819— 41 ItS 
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About 1845, Dr. W. A. Muhlenberg, one of the most remarkable men in the 
history of the church, came into prominence. He founded the system of church 
schools, organized the first free church of any importance in New York_ City, 
introduced the male choir, sisterhoods, and the fresh-air movement; while his 
church infirmary suggested to his mind the organization of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
the first church hospital of any Christian communion in the country. He hoped 
to extend the movement in his own parish to the entire church, transforming 
it from what he considered a liturgical denomination into a real catholic church. 
As a result a memorial was drawn up, chiefly by himself, but signed also by a 
number of prominent clergymen, and addressed to the House of Bishops. It 
raised the query whether the church with **her fixed and invariable modes of 
worship and her traditional customs and usages’^ was competent for the great 
and catholic work before it. In partial answer to this query the memorial 
suggested “that a wider door might be opened for admission to the gospel min- 
istry * * * of all men who could not bring themselves to conform in all 

particulars to our prescriptions and customs, yet are sound in the faith.” The 
memorial made a profound impression, and though it showed no immediate 
result it had much influence in preparing the way for the issuance of the famous 
Lambeth Quadrilateral on Church Unity, in 1888, and the movement for the 
first revision of the American prayer book, completed in 1892. 

A generation later, further revision of the prayer book seemed desirable. 
Accordingly, the Genera] Convention of 1913 appointed the Joint Commission on 
the Book of Common Prayer, consisting of 7 bishops, 7 presbyters, and 7 laymen, 
to consider and report such revision and enrichment of the prayer book as would 
adapt it to present conditions, if, in their judgment, such revision was necessary. 
The results of the work of this commission were presented to subsequent General 
Conventionst Final approval to the revised book was given by the General 
Convention of 1928. 

The progress of the church, so marked everywhere during the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century, was abruptly halted by the outbreak of the Civil War. 
.A.nticipating the dissolution of the Union, the southern dioceses which were con- 
strained to form a separate ecclesiastical organization held a convention at 
Columbia, S. C., in 1861. Their general disposition to maintain as close contact 
as possible with the church in the North resulted in the selection of the name 
“Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States,” and in the adoption 
of a constitution practically identical with the old one. Throughout the period 
of hostilities a friendly attitude was carefully maintained on both sides. The 
church in the North refused to take this as a permanent separation, considering 
it only a temporary interruption of the old relationship. At the wartime General 
Convention, held in New York City, the roll call included all of the southern 
dioceses, just as in the pre-war days. The meeting of the 1865 General Con- 
vention in Philadelphia was a critical occasion. An invitation had been sent to 
the southern dioceses in advance of the convention and some of them responded. 
The roll call in the House of Deputies began with Alabama in the usual way, 
with deputations responding from Tennessee, North Carolina, and Texas, and 
the unity of the church was thus retained. 

The progress of the reunited church was promptly resumed. The supply of 
clergy called for an increase in the number of theological schools. During the 
war the Philadelphia Divinity School had been created; 2 years after the war 
ended the Episcopal Theological School was incorporatea at Cambridge, Mass.; 
while 18 years later, in 1885, the Western Theological Seminary was begun in 
Chicago, and a diocesan training school of some 16 years’ standing in central 
New York was expanded into the De Lancey Divinity School. At Sewanee, Tenn., 
the University of the South had just been organized when the war closed it, but 
scarcely a year after the return of peace it was reestablished on a permanent basis. 

Although there were naturally different schools of opinion within the church, 
during the nineteenth century there was only one serious rift to mar the steady 
progress of the church. This grew out of the question of churchmanship, follow- 
ing the inauguration of the Oxford Movement in England during the second quar- 
ter of the century. Discussions on ritual and vestments, “Protestant" and 
“Catholic," with their attendant doctrinal implications, culminated in the 
withdrawal from the church in 1873 of a small group of evangelicals under the 
leadership of Rt. Rev. George D. Cummins, Coadjutor Bishop of ICentuoky, wbo 
or^nized the Reformed Episcopal Church. 

Constructive forces were also at work. The Churdh Congress, which, gave 
churchmen of different types opportunity to compare views and present ideals, 
was organized. It has served to emphasize harmony ratheir than diversity ana 
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has proved a strong factor in church life. Similar influence has been exerted by 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, founded in 1886, the Girls’ Friendly Society, the 
Daughters of the King, and the Guild of St. Barnabas, while the increasing 
emphasis on missionary work, both at home and abroad, has called forth much 
latent energy and at the same time has brought the church into sympathetic 
and cooperative relationship with other Christian bodies. 

The opening years of the twentieth century saw an unprecedented growth in 
the interest and activities of the Episcopal Church. During these years the 
greatest advance was probably in the field of religious education. Provision was 
made for improved methods and more careful supervision, not only in the field 
of Christian instruction in both the church and the church school, but also in 
preparatory and technical schools, in colleges and universities, and in the training 
of men for the ministry. The measures, methods, and means, both in extent and 
in quality, showed a notable improvement over those prevailing heretofore. In 
the realm of Christian social service, parochial, diocesan, and provincial boards 
and commissions were formed throughout the country and, directed by a national 
commission, were very active in their investigation and study of social conditions. 
Mention should also be made of the Church Pension Fund, established in 1913 to 

f rovide for the retirement, with adequate incomes, of aged and infirm clergy, 
n 1916 a campaign to secure a reserve fund of $5,000,000 was undertaken under 
the leadership of Rt. Rev. WiUiam Lawrence, Bishop of Massachusetts. Nearly 
$9,000,000 was secured as a result of this campaign. Up to this time this was the 
largest sum of money ever raised in this country in so short a time for any 
Christian purpose. In the past 10 years the reserve has grown to $20,649,669, 
and there are 322 clergymen receiving pensions totaling about $600,000 a year. 

Such rapid growth and such numerous extensions of interest had, however, 
caused a certain confusion in the administration of church activities, as indicated 
by the organization of numerous boards and commissions, created to meet new 
demands as they arose, each functioning within itself and financing itself as best 
it might. The feeling grew that some form of central coordination was an im- 
perative necessity, and this feeling reached a decisive point during the painful 
years of the World War. 

The contribution of the Protestant Episcopal Church to this national emer- 
gency was remarkable from the point of leadership, the church providing leaders 
in each of the 4 outstanding features of national mobilization — the Army, the 
Navy, the war loans, and wartime relief as especially exemplified in the American 
Red Cross: and a bishop of the Episcopal Church was chief of chaplains for the 
American Expeditionary Forces during the war. In this connection, it should 
be noted that a special commission was created, under the leadership of Bishop 
Lawrence of Massachusetts, which undertook, through the chaplains in both the 
Army and Navy and through volunteer chaplains, to serve the spiritual interests 
and welfare of the soldiers and sailors abroad and at home. 

The General Convention of 1919 must be regarded as one of the great turning 
points in the life of the Episcopal Church. A new, permanent, central adminis- 
tration known as the National Council was erected, into which were incorporated 
various activities heretofore entirely independent or only tenuously related. 

The year 1921 marked the hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. During these 100 years no less than 
70 domestic missionary bishops had been commissioned to establish and lead the 
church into newer parts of our vast national domain and in the foreign field. 
The church held real estate worth nearly $6,000,000 and was custodian of trust 
funds amounting fo $4,000,000. Its monthly magazine, The Spirit of Missions, 
established in 1836, was the seventh oldest publication of any kind in the United 
States. National churches had been created in China, under the name of the 
Chung Hua Shong Kung Hui, and in J^an, under the name of the Nippon Sei 
Kokwai, The United Thank Offering of the Woman’s Auxiliary, begun in 1889, 
had grown from $2,000, in the first year, to $468,060 in 1919, The total given 
in these 30 years was $2,014,300. In 1937 the triennial offering was $861,693. 
The Children’s Lenten Offering, begun in 1877, had grown from $200 to $288,180 
in 1921. In 1937 this offering had grown to $303,646. These were a few of the 
marks of progress which the ohurchhad made in 100 years and which were fittingly 
celebrated in 1921, 

One ontgrpyrth of the great missiohar^ conference held in Edinburgh, Scotland 
in 1910, was tlfe appointment by Ihe General Convention of 1913 of a joint com- 
mission fpf the ptoose of considering guestiona touching on faith and order, in 
which ebould be asked to p-articlpate. The commission 
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invited representatives of a considerable number of churcbeSs including the Koman 
Catholic and the Eastern Orthodox Churches, to join them, and an advisory com- 
mittee was formed. The first meeting of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order was held in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1920, the second, in August 1927, at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, and the third, in August 1937,^ at Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Out of this last meeting and the World Conference on Life and Work held in July 
1937 at Oxford, England, grew the proposal for a World Council of Churches. A 
preliminary meeting was held in May 1938 in Utrecht, Holland. 

DOCTRINE 

The doctrinal symbols of the Protestant Episcopal Church are the Apostles’ 
and Nicene creeds. The Athanasian Creed, one of the symbols of the Church 
of England, was unanimously rejected by the convention of 1789, chiefly because 
of its damnatory clauses. The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 
with the exception of the twenty-first, relating to the^ authority of the General 
Council, and with some modifications of the eighth, thirty-fifth, and thirty-sixth 
articles, were accepted by the convention of 1801 as a general statement of doc- 
trine. Adherence to them as a creed, however, is not required. . x • 

The Episcopal Church expects of all its members loyalty to the doctrij^, 
discipline, and worship of the one holy Catholic Apostolic Church, in all the 
essentials, but allows great liberty in nonessentials. There is no inclination 
to be rigid or to raise difficulties, but the fundamental principles of the church, 
based upon the Holy Scriptures as the ultimate rule of faith, have been main- 
tained whenever a question has arisen demanding decision. 

The clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, instead of signing the I hirty- 
nine Articles, as is done in the English Church, make the following declaration : 

I do believe the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to be the 
Word of God, and to contain all things necessary to salvation, and I do 
solemnly engage to conform to the doctrine, discipline, and worship of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 

On this general basis, what is known as the Lambeth Quadrilateral was formu- 
lated in England in 1888 for the unity of Christendom: 

(a) The Holy Scriptures of the Old and Njew Testaments as “containing all 
things necessary to salvation,” and as being the rule and ultimate standard 

(b) The Apostles' Creed as the baptismal symbol, and the Nicene Creed as 
the sufficient statement of the Christian faith. 

(c) The two sacraments ordained by Christ himself — baptism and the 
Supper of the Lord — ^ministered with unfailing use of Christ's words of in- 
stitution and of the elements ordained by Him. 

(d) The historic episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of its adminis- 
tration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called of God into the 
unity of His church. 

In the baptism of children either immersion or pouring is allowed. The child 
must be presented by sponsors, who may be the parents, who shall answer for the 
child, accepting the Apostles’ Creed, with the implied promise that the child 
shall be trained to accept the pledges thus made. 

For those who have not been baptized in infancy, reception into the church is by 
baptism, by whatever form may be preferred, and acceptance of the Apostles' 
Creed- For those who have been baptized, reception is by confirmation by the 
bishop, after instruction in the histoTr, worship, and doctrine of the church. 
Participation in the sacrament of the Holy Communion is, according to the rules 
of the church, limited to those who haVe been confirmed, though the custom is 
now very general of regarding all bapl^ed persons as virtually members of the 
church, and as such permitted to partake, if they so desire. 

ORGANIZATION 

The system of ecclesiastical government includes the parish or congregation, 
the diocese, the province, and the General Convention. * A congregation, when 
organized, is “required, in its constitution or plan or articles of organization, to 
recognize and accede to the constitution, canons, doctrine, discipline, and Worship 
of the church, and to agree to submit to and obey such directions as may be from 
time to time received from the bishop in charge, and council of advice/^ 
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Officers of the parish are the rector, who must be a priest; wardens, usually 2 
in number, representing the body of the parish and usually having charge of 
records, collection of alms, and the repair of the church; and vestrymen, who are 
the trustees and hold the property for the corporation. The direction of spiritual 
affairs is exclusively in the hands of the rector. The number, mode of election, 
and term of office of wardens and vestrymen, with qualifications of voters, vary 
according to diocesan law. The election of officers, including the rector, rests 
with the vestry as the elected representatives of the congregation. 

A diocese includes not less than 6 parishes, and must have not fewer than 6 
presbyters who have been for at least one year canonically resident within its 
bounds, regularly settled in a parish or congregation and qualified to vote for a 
bishop. The early dioceses were in general identical with the States, but with 
the grow’th of the church, necessitating the subdivision of the larger dioceses, 
and the erection of missionary districts, State lines have not alw^ays been observed, 
and many States have been divided into several dioceses, such as New York 
which contains 6, and Pennsylvania wffiich has 5. 

The government of the diocese is vested in the bishop and the diocesan con- 
vention, the latter consisting of all the clergy, and of at least one lay delegate 
from each parish or congregation. This convention meets annually, and election 
of delegates to it is governed by the specific canons of each diocese. A standing 
committee is appointed by the convention to be the ecclesiastical authority for 
all purposes declared by the General Convention. This committee elects a 
president and secretary from its own body, and meets in conformity to its own 
rule^ its rights and duties, except as provided in the constitution and canons' of 
the General Convention, are prescribed by the canons of the respective dioceses. 

Sections of States and territories not organized into dioceses are established by 
the House of Bishops and the General Convention as missionary districts. These 
districts may be elevated into dioceses or may be consolidated with other parts of 
dioceses as new’^ dioceses. 

Dioceses and missionary districts are grouped into 8 provinces, to procure 
unity and cooperation in dealing with regional interests, especially in the fields of 
missions, religious education, social service, and judicial proceedings. Each 
province is governed by a synod consisting of the bishops and of 4 presbyters 
and 4 l^men, elected by each constituent diocese and missionary district. 

The General Convention, the highest ecclesiastical authority in the church, 
consists of 2 houses, the House of Bishops and the House of Deputies. The 
House of Bishops includes every bishop having jurisdiction, every bishop coadju- 
tor, and every bishop who by reason of advanced age or bodily infirmity has re- 
signed his jurisdiction. The House of Deputies is composed of delegates elected 
from the dioceses, including for each diocese not more than 4 presbyters, canon- 
ically resident in the diocese, and not more than 4 laymen, communicants of 
the church, resident in the diocese. In addition to the delegates from the dioceses, 
each missionary district of the church within the boundaries of the United States 
is entitled to one clerical and one lay deputy, with all the qualifications and 
rights of deputies except the right to vote when the vote is taken by orders. The 
2 houses sit and deliberate separately. On any question the vote of a majority 
of the deputies present is sufficient in the House of Deputies, unless some special 
canon requires more than a majority, or unless the clerical or lay delegation 
from any diocese demands that the vote be taken by orders. In such case the 
2 orders vote separately, each diocese having one vote in the clerical order and 
one in the lay order, a majority in each order of all the dioceses being necessary 
to constitute a vote. 

The ecclesiastical head of the church is the Presiding Bishop. Prior to 1804, 
this office was elective, but in that year the rule was adopted that the senior 
bishop in point of consecration, should be the Presiding Bishop. In 1919, the 
church decided to return to the earlier custom, and the House of Bishops, sub- 
ject to the approval of the House of Deputies, was instructed to elect one of its 
members as Presiding Bishop. While retaining his diocesan jurisdiction, the 
Presiding Bishop is expected to make such arrangements in his diocese as to 
enable him to give his full time to the executive administration of the general 
church. The term is to the first of January following the General Convention 
after he attains the ftge of 68 years. 

The General Convention meets every third year on the first Wednesday in 
October, upless a different day be appointed by the preceding convention, and 
at the place designated by such convention, though the Presiding Bishop of the 
church has the power, in case of necessity, to change the place. 

Prior to 1919 the church was without authority to act between General Con- 
ventions. This situation was remedied by the creation of the National Council, 
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which now conducts the national work of the church between the sessions of the 
convention; it also constitutes the Board of Directors of the Domestic and Foreign 

Missionary Society. , ^ ^ ^ ^ o 

The council is composed of 32 members: 4 bishops, 4 presbyters, and 8 laymen, 
elected for 6 year terms by the General Convention* 4 women elected ^r 3-yey 
terms bv General Convention upon nomination by woman’s Auxiliary Triennial; 
8 members, 1 each (either bishop, presbyter, or layman) elected by the 8 provincial 
synods, and 4 ex officio members: President (the Presiding Bishop), 2 vice presi- 
dents, and the treasurer. • ^ n 

In order to facilitate the work, the council is organized mto 6 departments. 
Foreign Missions, Domestic Missions, Beligious Education, Christian bocim 
Service, Finance, and Promotion. There is also a division on College Work and 
Youth. The Woman’s Auxiliary is auxiliary to aH departments of the JNational 

^^Thr^' orders are recognized in the ministry — bishops, priests, and deacons. 
Deacons are ordained to assist the rector in the services and pastoral work, to 
baptize infants in the absence of the rector, and to preach as specially licensed by 
the bishop. A course of study and examination are required, and subscription 
to the declaration referred to above. A deacon after serving a year, provided he 
be at least 24 years of age, may be ordained to the priesthood and then receives 
authority to preach, to administer the sacraments, and in general to conduct the 
parish affairs. A bishop is a priest elected to that office by a diocesan convention 
and then approved by a majority of the standing committees of all the dioceses 
in* the United States and a majority of the bishops having jurisdiction in the 
United States. Missionary bishops are elected by the House of Bishops, subject 
to confirmation, during the session of the General Convention, by the House or 
Deputies, and at other times, by a majority of the standing commi^y;ees of the 
dioceses. A bishop is consecrated by not less than 3 bishops. He is the adminis- 
trative head and spiritual leader of his diocese. He presides over the diocesan 
convention, ordains deacons and priests, institutes rectors, licenses l^y readers, 
and is required to visit every parish in his diocese at least orice in 3 years. In 
case of the inability of a bishop to perform aU the duties of his office, a bishop 
coadjutor may be elected in the same manner as the bishop, with the under- 
standing that he shall have the right of succession to the bishopric. A suffragan 
bishop may be elected in the same way, when there is need of additional episcopal 
services. His authority is limited and he has not the right of succession. 

The election of a rector is according to diocesan law, and notice of election is 
sent to the ecclesiastical authority of the diocese. On acceptance of the candi- 
date by this authority as a duly qualified minister, notice is sent to the secretary 
of the convention. Usually a service of institution is performed by the bishop, 

although this is not essential. ^ i • x- i 

Lay readers and deaconesses are appomted by the bishop or ecclesiastical 
authority of a diocese or missionary district to assist in public services, m the 
care of the poor and sick, and in religious training. As such they are under the 
control of the immediate ecclesiastical authority, and may not serve except as 
duly licensed. , ^ , 

The support of the rector and the general expenditures of each local congregation 
(parish) are in the care of the vestry. The salary of tho bishop is fixed by the 
diocesan convention, and the amount is apportioned among the churches of ms 
diocese. No new diocese can be constituted except as provision is made for the 
support of the episcopate. Many dioceses possess considerable endowment 
funds for the support of the episcopate. Missionary bishops draw their salaries 
from the treasury of the National Council. 


The missionary activities of the church are conducted by the National Council, 
as the board of directors of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. Ac- 
cording to its constitution all baptized persons of the church are naembers of the 
society. 

During the year 1938 work was carried on in 14 continental domestic missionary 


f roes, and the foreign-born of many nationalities — including Scandinavians. 

apanese, Chinese, Italians, Mexicans, etc. In addition, work w^ maintainea 
in 5 extracontinental domestic missiona^ districts — Alaska^ Hawaii the Panama 
Canal Zone, the Philippine Islands, and Puerto Eico and the Virgin Islands. The 
work in these fields required, in 1936, an expenditure of $S30,$96. 

In addition to the work maintained by the general church, all the dioceses 
maintained missionary work within their own jurisdiction. 
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Assisting the general church in its domestic work were such agencies as the 
American Church Building Fund Commission, created in the year 1880. The 
fund for the first year was reported as $7,897. Since that time it has steadily 
increased until in 1937 it amounted to $844,834, fully invested in loans to churches. 
During the year, $2,296 was added to the permanent building fund; $18,000 was 
loaned to complete the erection of 2 churches and 3 rectories; and gifts of $21,470 
were made to complete 17 churches, 15 rectories, and 6 parish houses. 

The foreign missionary work of the church is carried on in 10 countries: Liberia, 
China, Japan, Brazil, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, India, Mexico, and 
Iraq (Jerusalem). In these fields the report for 1936 shows 572 mission stations, 
474 American missionaries, 2,770 native helpers, and 92,945 baptized members. 
The educational work in these fields is represented by 238 schools, including 4 
theological schools, and 4 colleges, with 22,258 students. Medical work is carried 
on in 17 hospitals and dispensaries, caring for 377,668 patients. St. John^s Uni- 
versity, Shanghai, Central China College, Wuchang, and St. Pauhs University, 
Tokyo, Japan, are especially to be noted. In 1937 the church spent $903,193 in 
its work abroad. 

The educational work of the Episcopal Church is varied in character. There 
are 13 theological institutions, 1 of which, the General Theological Seminary, 
New York City, is under the care of the General Convention. Others include the 
Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Conn.; Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis.; 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass.; Virginia Theological Seminary, 
Alexandria, Va.; Seabury Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, 111.; Divinity 
School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia; Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific, San Francisco, Calif.; College of St. John the Evangelist, 
Greeley, Colo,; Bishcm Payne Divinity School (for Negroes), Petersburg, Va.; 
Du Bose Memorial Church Training School, Monteagle, Tenn.; Bexley Hall, 
Gambler, Ohio; Sewanee Theological School, Sewanee, Tenn.; and De Dancey 
Divinity School, Buffalo, N. Y. During the past decade the increasing opportuni- 
ties for professionally trained women workers in the church led to the establish- 
ment of Windham House in New York, the Bishop Tuttle Memorial Training 
School in Raleigh, N. C., and the reorganization along progressive lines of St. 
Margaret^s House in Berkeley, Calif. These institutions are in addition to the 
long established deaconess and church training schools in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago. There are 5 distinctly church colleges: The University of the 
South, Kenyon College, Trinity College, Hobart College, and Bard College, having 
in all about 1,500 students. In addition there are a large number of academic 
institutions, having about 10,000 pupils. 

It is impossible to secure adequate statistics regarding the Christian ameliora- 
tive enterprises carried on by the several dioceses. In the United States there 
are, however, 77 hospitals, sanitariums, and dispensaries, 60 homes for the aged, 
78 orphanages and homes for children. These institutions, while closely identi- 
fied with the church, are not always under its direct control. 

Chief among the organizations for men and boys are the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, the Knights of St. Paul, the Knights of St, John, and the Lay 
Readers^ League; for girls and women, the Daughters of the King, the Girls' 
Friendly Society, 16 sisterhoods, and the order of deaconesses. 

The Council of Representatives of Youth Organizations was organized to 
stimulate and extend young people's work in the church through existing youth 
organizations. There are a large number of other organizations, such as the 
Church Mission of Help, the Guild of St. Barnabas, Evangelical Education 
Society, Church Association for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor, 
Church Mission to Deaf-mutes, Church Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews, Society for the Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge, Church Periodica 
Club, the Church Society for College Work, the Church Missions Publishing Co. 
Orders of distinctly religioxis type are the Order of the Holy Cross, Society of 
the Mission Priests of St. John the Evangelist. Sisters of St. Mary, Community 
of the Transfiguration, All Saints' Sistars of the Poor, Order of St. Anne, the 
Sisterhood of the Holy Nativity, St. Barnabas' Brotherhood, and many others. 

There are several financial organizations, such as the Church Pension Fund 
and its subsidiaries, ihe Church Life Insurance Corporation, the Church Fire 
Insurance Corporation, and the Church Endowment Society, formed for the 
purpose of securing endowments for th® episcopate, cathedrals, parishes, churches, 
asylums, hospitnJs, and enterprises of a religious or oharitahle character. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 

The churclaes, aside from the Lutheran, that were the direct outcome of the 
Protestant reformation, trace their ecclesiastical origin to republican Switzer- 
land, and those leaders in the cause of representative government, Zwingli. 
Calvin, and Melanchthon. Of these the Swiss, Dutch, and some German churches 
came to be known as * ‘Reformed,^' the Scotch and English as Presbyterian, and 
the French as Huguenot, while those in Bohemia and Hungary preserved their 
national names. 

In the early colonization of America, Dutch and Germans, as well as Scotch 
and English, were prominent, and as a result there are four Reformed churches, 
two tracing their origin to Holland, one to the German Palatinate, and one to 
Hungary. The first church in New Amsterdam was organized by the Dutch 
in 1628, and for a considerable time the Hollanders were practically limited to 
that neighborhood. Somewhat later a German colony, driven from the Palati- 
nate by the ruthless persecution of Louis XIV, settled in upper New York and 
Pennsylvania, and, as it grew, spread westward. Another Dutch immigration, 
which established its headquarters in Michigan, identified itself with the New 
York branch, but afterwards a minor part formed its own ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. The New York branch, known at first as the Reformed Dutch Church, 
later adopted the title '^Reformed Church in America^^* similarly, the German 
Reformed Church became the Reformed Church in the United States. The 
third body is known as the Christian Reformed Church; while a fourth is styled 
the Free Magyar Reformed Church in America. This denomination was organ- 
ized in 192^ by certain congregations which refused to accept the '^Tiffin agree- 
ment,” under whose terms the majority of the churches constituting the former 
Hungarian Reformed Church in America were formally transferred to the juris- 
diction of the Reformed Church in the United States. There are also a small 
number of congregations called Netherlands Dutch, and Protestant Reformed 
Churches, and some Hungarian churches, which have no general ecclesiastical 
organization and are included under the head of Independent churches. 

In its earlier history each body clung to its ancestral language, a practice which 
not infrequently checked a natural growth, although it had the advantage of 
giving to the newcomers a congenial church life, to which is largely due the fact 
that these communities have grown up loyal to the best interests both of their 
mother church and of their new country. As conditions changed, the use of 
English was accepted, and the older churches blended with the general interests 
of the community. 

In their doctrine, polity, and general public life, the Reformed churches remain 
conservative. New ideas, simply because novel, have not had ready acceptance; 
yet new forms of organization, such as the various societies for young people 
and similar enterprises, have found a cordial welcome. In interdenominational 
relations they have always been friendly, are members of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, and early inaugurated foreign mission work. They have stood for 
high standards in education and scholarship and havo furnished many men 
prominent in public life. 

In doctrine they are generally Calvinistic. Their Heidelberg catechism 
emphasizes the general comfort of redemption in Christ, while the Westminster 
catechism teaches the same and emphasizes the sovereignty of God. The polity 
is Presbyterian, differing from that of the Presl^terian churches only in the 
names of church offices and some minor details. They have a consistory instead 
of a session, a classis instead of a presbytery, and a general synod instead of a 
general assembly. 

The denominations grouped under the name '^Reformed Bodies,” in 1936, 
1926, 1916, and 1906, are listed in the following table, with the principal statistics 
as reported for the four periods. In 1926 it was noted that the Hungarian 
Reformed Church in America had been transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
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Eeformed Church in the United States, with the exception of a few churches 
which did not approve the merger and organized in 1924 as the Free Magyar 
Reformed Church in America. Prior to 1936 the Reformed Church in the 
United States merged with the Evangelical Synod of North America under the 
name ‘‘Evangelical and Reformed Church,” and is no longer presented with 
this group. 


SUMMAKY OF STATISTICS FOR THE REFORMED BoDIES, 1936, 1926, 1916, AITD 1906 


denomination and cen- 
sus YEAR 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of members 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Churebes re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Scholars 

1936 









Total for tlie group 

986 

299, 694 

903 

$30, 326, 429 

948 

$6, 670, 617 

924 

153,951 

Reformed Church in Ainer- 









ica 

f)95 

184, 536 

627 

24,851,873 

657 

4,010,032 

675 

119, 317 

Christian Reformed Church 

272 

107, 993 

257 

4, 999, 077 

272 

1, 688, 186 

233 

34,062 

Free Magyar Reformed 









Church in America 

19 

7,165 

19 

475, 479 

19 

72, 299 

16 

672 

1926 









Total for the group 

2, 682 

617, 661 

2, 618 

88,457,147 

2,659 

14, 810, 436 

2, 489 

465, 725 

Reformed Church in Amer- 









ica 

717 

153, 739 

690 

38, 436, 822 

714 

5, 524, 673 

689 

124, 308 

Reformed Church in the 









United States 

1,709 

361, 286 

1,680 

44,662,875 

1,692 

7, 488, 446 

1, 614 

315, 343 

Christian Reformed Church. 

245 

98, 634 

238 

6,061,850 

242 

1, 700, 760 

178 j 

25, 281 

Free Magyar Reformed 









Church in America 

11 

3,992 

10 

295,600 

11 

96, 657 

8 1 

793 

1916 









Total for the group 

2,746 

637, 822 

2, 600 

41, 137, 627 

2, 684 

6, 842, 642 

2, 675 

454, 099 

Reformed Church in Amer- 









ica — 

716 

144, 920 

690 

18, 928, 383 

705 

2, 746, 0G5 

697 

123, 092 

Reformed Church in the 









United States 

1,758 

344, 374 

1,663 

20,116,336 

1,714 

3, 247, 773 

1,668 

304, 250 

Christian Reformed Church. 

226 

38, 668 

209 

1, 658, 308 

221 

716, 193 

188 

24, 445 

Hungarian Reformed 









Church in Amoricii 

40 

9, 851 

38 

434,600 

44 

133, 611 

32 

2,312 

1906 









Total for the group 

2, 683 

449, 614 

2,477 

SO, 648, 247 



2, 345 

361, 548 

Reformed Church in Amor- 










657 

124, 938 

639 

16, 653, 260 



639 

120, 706 

^ 

Reformed Church in the 







1, 730 

292, 664 

1,667 

14, 067,897 



1, 569 

222, 324 

Christian Reformed Churoh , 

174 

26, 669 

160 

903, 600 



133 

18, 340 

Hungarian Reformed 









Church in America 

16 

6, 263 

11 

123, 600 



4 
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STATISTICS 

Summary for tlie United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Reformed Church in America for the year 1936 
is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between 
urban and rural territory. These statistics were compiled from schedules sent 
directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the 
data relate to these churches only. 

All baptized persons who have made confession of faith before the elders and 
the ministers are enrolled as full members. Baptism is administered to infants, 
but public confession of faith is not usually made before the twelfth or thirteenth 
year. 

Table 1* — Summaey op Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT 

OF TOTAL 


Urban 

Rural 

Churches (Iqcal organizations), number 

695 

320 

376 

46.0 

54.0 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

184,636 

266 

117, 638 
368 

66, 898 
178 

63.7 

36.3 

Membersfiip by sex: 




Male 

69,312 

42,193 

27, 119 

60.9 

39.1 

Female 

88,970 

66, 020 

32, 950 

63 0 

37.0 

Sex not reported 

MfllPiq per 100 fftiTiftlfiS . 

26.254 

77.9 

19, 425 
76.3 

6,829 

82.3 

74.0 

20.0 

Membership by age: 



Under 13 years 

10,847 

6, 949 

4,898 

64.8 

46.2 

13 years and over - 

Age not reported 

171,968 

1,731 

6.9 

111, 689 

60, 269 
1, 731 
7.5 

66.0 

86.0 

100.0 

Percent under 13 years ^ 

6.1 


Church edifices, number 

686 

317 

369 

46.2 

63.8 

Value— number reporting 

627 

287 

340 

46.8 

64.2 

Amount reported 

$24,861,873 

$19, 064. 323 

$6,797,660 

76.7 

23.3 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$24,337,019 

$18,636,919 

$5,701,100 

76.6 

23.4 

Constructed, wholly or inpart, in 1936._ 
Average value per church 

$614,854 

$39,636 

281 

$418,404 
$66, 391 
170 

$96, 460 
$17, 062 

in 

81.3 

18.7 

Debt — number reporting 

60.6 

39.5 

Amount reported 

$2,869,284 

$2, 473, 804 

$386,480 

86.6 

13.6 

Number reporting ^"no debt” * 

286 

96 

190 

33.6 

00. 4 

Parsonages, number 

662 

249 

313 

44.3 

56.7 

Value— number reporting 

632 

236 

297 

44.2 

66.8 

Amount reported 

$3,264,466 

$1, 900, 616 

$1,363,860 

68.2 

41.8 

Expenditures : 






Churches reporting, number 

667 

298 

369 

46.4 

64.6 

Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries., 

$4,010,032 

$2, 823, 831 

$1,186,201 

70.4 

29.6 

$1. 178,696 

$738,476 

$440, 120 

62.7 

37.3 

All other salaries 

$620,697 

$438, 216 

$82, 382 

84.2 

16.8 

Repairs and improvements 

$286,039 

$178, 628 

$106, 611 

62,6 

37.4 

Payment on church debt, excluding inter- 

est 

$231,570 

$187, 140 

$44,430 

80,8 

19.2 

All other current expenses, Including in- 

terest 

$1, 032.961 

$766, 696 

$267, 366 

74.1 

26.9 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$120,270 

$84, 109 

$86, 161 

69.9 

30.1 

Home missions 

$132,447 

$86, 078 

$46, 369 

66.0 

86,0 

Foreign missions 

$146,062 

$94, 397 

$50, 666 

06.1 

34,9 

To general headquarters for distribution— 

$203,882 

$186, 664 

$67, 228 

67.0 

33.0 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

$169, 608 
$6,104 

$114,638 
$9, 476 

$^,970 
$3, 304 

71.8 

28.2 


’Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Table 1. — Summary op Statistics poe Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PBECENT OE 
TOTAL 

Urban 

Rural 

Sunday schools : 




1 


Churches reporting, number 

676 

310 

365 

45.9 

64.1 

Officers and teachers 

13,678 

8,312 

6, §66 

60.8 

39.2 

Scholars 

119,317 

73, 537 

45, 780 

61.6 

38.4 

Summer vacation Bible schools : 






Churches reporting, number 

95 

52 

43 

0 

(*) 

Officers and teachers 

643 

393 

250 

61.1 

38.9 

Scholars 

6,916 

3, 999 

1, 917 

67.6 

32.4 

Weekday religious schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

243 

100 

143 

41.2 

68.8 

Officers and teachers 

831 

421 

410 

50.7 

49.3 

Scholars 

20. 765 

9,212 

11, 553 

44.4 

66.6 

Parochial schools : 






Churches reporting, number 

6 

4 

1 

0) 

(“) 

Officers and teachers 

80 

74 

6 

W 

0 

Scholars 

1, 137 

1, 131 

6 

99.6 

.6 


2 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for compar- 
ison, a summary of the available statistics of the Reformed Church in America 
for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 


Table 2, — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


1936 


Churches (local organizations), number. 
Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 


696 


-22 

-3.1 


Members, number 

Increase over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Average momborshlp per church. 


184, 636 

80, 797 
20.0 
266 


Church edifices, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church. 

Debt— number reporting. 

Amount reported 


686 
627 
|$24, 861, 873 
$39, 636 
281 

$2, 869, 284 


Parsonages, number... 
Value — number re’ 
Amount reported 


562 

632 

$3, 264, 466 


Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported. - 

Pastors' salaries. — 

All other salaries — 

Eepairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest—. 
All other current expenses, including interest— 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions — — 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Notdasaifled — 

Average expenditure per church 


667 

$4, 010, 032 
$1, 178, 696 
$620, 697 
$286. 039 
$231, 670 
$1, 032, 961 
$120, 270 
$132, 447 
$146, 062 
$203. 882 
$169,608 


$6, 104 


Sunday schools ; 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers..*...... 

Scholars— 


676 
13, 678 
110,817 


1926 

1916 

1906 

717 

716 

657 

2 

68 


0.3 

8.8 


153, 739 

144, 929 

124, 938 

8, 810 

19, 991 


6.1 

16.0 


214 

203 

190 

817 

767 

773 

690 

690 

639 

$38, 436, 822 

$18, 928,383 

$16, 663, 250 

$65, 706 

$27,432 

$24, 340 

260 

268 

198 

$2, 680, 473 

$1, 093, 623 

$729, 225 

680 

528 

489 

$6, 002, 276 

$2,378,790 

$2, 022, 450 

714 

706 


$6, 624, 673 

$2, 746, 065 


$4,319,919 

$2, 087, 046 


•$1, 196, 917 

$609, 601 


$8, 837 

$49, 619 


$7, 738 

$3, 895 


689 

697 

639 

11, 887 

12, 638 

12, 089 

m,ao8 

123,092 

120, 706 


i A zatniis sign («») dsnotsi deoreiMie* 
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State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Reformed 
Church in America by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number 
and membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or 
rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. Table 
4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the churches for the four 
census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as 
“under 13 years of age'' and “13 years of age and over." Table 5 s^ws the value 
of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices for 1936. 
Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current 
expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the 
financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 5 and 6 
is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value and 
expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each classis in the Reformed 
Church in America, under the particular synod, the more important statistical 
data for 1936 shown by States in the preceding tables, including number of 
churches, membership, value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and 
Sunday schools. 


Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



NUMBER op 
churches 

NUMBER OF 2 
BERS 

HEM- 

MEMBERSHIP BY 

SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total 

s 

§ 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

696 

320 

376 

184, 636 

117,638 

66,898 

69,312 

88, 970 

26,264 

77.9 

676 

13, 678 

119, 317 

Middle Atlantic: 














New York 

277 

132 

145 

66, 812 

45, 265 

21,647 

21, 391 

30,695 

14,826 

69.9 

261 

4, 654 
3,628 

34, 370 

New Jersey 

150 

98 

52 

43, 652 

35,026 

8, 6^ 

16, 327 

23, 362 

3, 973 

69.9 

148 

27,277 

Pennsylvania 

8 

4 

4 

1,653 

967 

686 

617 

849 

187 

72.7 

7 

181 

1,561 

East North Central: 














Ohio - 

1 

1 


300 

300 


136 

165 


81.8 

11 

23 

260 

TndiaTia 

1 5 

2 

3 

712 

266 

446 

330 

382 


86.4 

6 

76 

609 

Illinois 

30 

18 

12 

12,235 

9,424 

2,811 

5, 059 

5,818 

1,358 

87.0 

30 

857 

8,491 

Michigan 

92 

52 

40 

27, 904 

20,967 

6,937 

11,766 

13, 182 

2,957 

89.3 

91 

2, 160 

24, 742 

Wisconsin 

14 

5 

9 

6,947 

2,391 

3,666 

2,866 

3,091 

92.4 

14 

329 

3, 540 

West North Central: 














Minnesota 

11 

- -- 

11 

2,347 


2,347 

1,142 

1,205 


94.8 

11 

158 

1,817 

Iowa 

55 

5 

50 

15,419 

2,638 

12,881 

506 

6, 714 

7,166 

1,639 

93.7 

56 

969 

10, 906 

North Dakota 

6 



6 

666 

191 

169 

206 

113.0 

5 

54 

608 

South Dakota 

27 



27 

2,616 


2,616 

1,260 

1,824 

42 

94.4 

27 

296 

2,208 

Nebraska 

3 



3 

1,094 


1,094 

549 

545 


100.7 

3 

62 

600 

Kansas 

2 

— 

2 

321 


321 

30 

26 

206 

(0 

2 

27 

220 

East South Central: 














Kentucky 

2 


2 

196 


196 

65 

131 


49.6 

2 

26 

697 

West South Central: 














Oklahoma 

1 

1 


158 

168 


66 

92 


(0 

1 

9 

80 

Mountain: 














Montana 

1 


1 

161 


161 



161 


1 

15 

103 

Colorado 

1 

1 


176 

176 


83 

93 


(0 

1 

15 

170 

New Mexico 

2 


2 

368 


368 

100 

120 

138 

83.3 

2 

19 

190 

Pacipic: 














Washington 

3 


3 

882 


882 

123 

157 

602 

78.3 

3 

60 

526 

California 

5 

1 

4 

1,027 

160 

867 

619 

608 


102.2 

6 

72 

548 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females Is less than 100. 
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Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGEAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

1 

' MEMBERSHIP BY AGE 

, 1935 

1936 

1926 

i 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Un- 

der 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Per- 
cent 
, under 

1 13 1 

United States 

695 

717 

715 

657 

1 

184, 686 

153, 739 

144, 929 

124, 988 

10,847 

171, 958 

1,731 

5.9 

Middle Atlantic: 













New York 

277 

294 

300 

297 

66,812 

62, 855 

66, 773 

63,350 

1,164 

65, 400 

248 

1 1.7 

New Jersey 

150 

152 

149 

133 

43, 652 

39,990 

37,959 

32,290 

1,348 

42, 235 

69 

1 3.1 

Pennsylvania 1 

8 

8 

9 

10 

1,653 

1,803 

1,722 

1, 979 

31 

1,622 


1.9 

Bast Noeth Central: 







1 

Indiana 

6 

4 

3 

4 

712 

4Sfi 

267 

268 

30 

682 


4.2 

TlHnni5!.__ 

30 

29 

35 

31 

12, 235 

6 582 

7, 053 

4,^62 

2,415 

9320 


19.7 

Michigan 

92 

86 

76 

63 

27' 904 

21,282 

1 4, 903 

11,260 

2,240 

25, 664 


8.0 

■Wisconsin 

14 

14 

13 

14 

5,947 

4,180 

3,076 

2,312 

661 

5,286 


1 11.1 

West Noeth Central: 




1 





Minnesota ! 

11 

14 

16 

11 

2,347 

1,668 

1,109 

852 


2,347 



Iowa 

55 

60 

66 

47 

15', 419 

9,475 

7,575 

4, 835 

2,058 

li; 947 

1,414 

14.7 

North Uakota 

6 

6 

4 

3l 

566 

325 

265 

166 

91 

475 


16.1 

South Dakota 

27 

25 

20 

19 

2,616 

1,787 

1,214 

847 

284 

2,332 


10.9 

Nebraska 

3 

4 

3 

2 

l' 094 

'853 

i, 094 

432 

149 

'945 


13.6 

Kansas 

2 

3 

4 

2 

' 321 

269 

' 290 

213 


321 



South Atlantic: 







j 





South Carolina 



2 

5 



46 

140 





East South Central: 













Kentuckv 

2 

3 

2 


196 

446 

127 


25 

171 


12.8 

West SouTirCENTRAL: 











Oklahoma 

1 

3 

3 

11 

158 

366 

486 

705 

8 

150 


5.1 

Mountain: 











i 


Montana 

1 

2 

3 


161 

71 

136 



161 




New Mexico 

2 

3 

1 


358 

206 

192 


71 

287 


19.8 

Pacific: 


3* 







i 



Washington 

3 


3 

2 

882 

469 

277 

96 


882 



California 

5 



1,027 




272 

765 


26.6 

Of-her States 

>2 

6 

4 

3 

476 

676 

365 

233 


476 












1 Based on membership with age classification reported, 
a Includes: Ohio, 1, and Colorado, 1. 
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Table 5. — Value op Chukches ant> Parsonages and Amount op Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGEAPmC DIVI- 
SION AND STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num- 
ber of 
church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 

edifices 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PARSON- 
AGES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States.. 

695 

686 

627 

$24, 851, 873 

281 

$2, 859, 284 

532 

$3, 264, 465 

Middle Atlantic: 









New York 

277 

271 

246 

13,491,717 

80 

1,077,261 

191 

1, 367, 000 

New Jersey 

150 

150 

133 

6,440,342 

73 

807, 789 

116 

939, 615 

Pennsylvania... 

8 

8 

7 

179, 500 

1 

5, 615 

5 

28, 000 

E. N. Genteal: 









Indiana.. 

6 

6 

6 

30, 500 

2 

6, 500 ! 

3 

in. 500 

Illinois 

30 

30 

27 

1,044,600 

13 

194, 450; 

27 

141,450 

Michigan 

92 

91 

85 

2,233,780 

67 

606, 795 

76 

366, 300 

Wisconsin _! 

14 

14 

14 

267, 834 

6 

9. 175 

14 

61, 900 

W. N. Central; 









Minnesota , 

11 

11 

10 

79,200 

5 

24, 035 

9 

34, 600 

Iowa... 

66 

55 

61 

763, 350 

25 

78, 870 

48 

199, 800 

North Dakota.. 

6 

5 

6 

26, 300 

2 

5,200 

4 

10, 000 

South Dakota.. 

27 

25 

23 

75,200 

7 

8,874 

20 

44, 800 

Nebraska.. ! 

3 

3 

3 

27,600 

2 

6, 386 

3 

16, 600 

Pacific: 









Washington 

3 

3 

3 

34 , 500 

2 

3, 900 

3 

8, 600 

California 

6 

5 

6 

39, 800 

3 

9, 834 

4 

14, 000 

Other States 

1 

10 

10 

JIO 

117, 750 

3 

16, 600 

9 

22, 600 


1 Includes 2 churches in each of the following States — Kansas, Kentucky, and New Mexico; and 1 in 
each of the following— Ohio, Oklahoma, Montana, and Colorado. 


Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors' 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 

and 

improve- 

ments 

United States... 

695 

657 

$4, 010, 032 

$1, 178, 596 

8620, 597 

8285, 039 

Middle Atlantic: 







New York 

277 

258 

1, 786, 758 

623, 332 

294, 030 

128, 806 

New Jersey 

160 

138 

949, 818 

295, 333 

121,982 

71, 756 

Pennsylvania.- 

8 

7 

30, 672 

11, 446 

3, 791 

4,161 

East North Central: 







Indiana 

6 

6 

13, 771 

6,020 

680 

1,120 

Illinois 

30 

29 

217, 082 

64, 941 

19,177 

10, 963 

Michigan 

92 

89 

630, 024 

129, 440 

48, 337 

28, 030 

Wisconsin 

14 

14 

91,884 

24, 250 

6, 261 

0,091 

West North Central; 







Minnesota.. 

11 

11 

33, 619 

12, 881 

1,361 

2,248 

Iowa 

66 

64 

240,393 

76, 176 

11, 626 

18, 288 

North Dakota 

6 

6 

6, 746 

2,726 

380 

116 

South Dakota 

27 

26 

30, 046 

13, 283 

2,436 

1,428 

Nebraska 

3 

3 

7, 848 

4,066 

680 

124 

Pacific: 







Washington 

3 

3 

11, 731 

4,208 

086 

368 

California 

6 

6 

26, 460 

9,400 

660 

6,648 

Other States 

10 

110 

33, 380 

12,098 

8,892 

2,866 


1 Includes 2 churches in each of the following States— Kansas, Kentucky, and New Mexico; and 1 in each 
ofthe following— Ohio, Oklahoma, Montana, and Ootorado. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenbitures by States, 1936 — Continued 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


EXPENDITURES — Continued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION- AND 1 
STATE ' 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local 
relief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

$231, 570 

$1, 032, 961 

3120, 270 

$132, 447 

3145, 062 

3203,882 

$159, 808 

Middle Atlantic: 








New York 

83, 010 

515, 444 

39,969 

37,951 

32, 285 

73, 391 

58, 481 

New Jersey-- 

44, 617 

250, 663 

33, 533 

28,984 

30,434 

39, 832 

32, 685 

Pennsylvania 

105 

6,908 

679 

600 

'990 

1, 684 

'219 

East North Central: 








Indiana 

500 

1,570 

436 

653 

604 

761 

1,427 

Illinois 

29, 060 

40, 878 

9,472 

12, 506 

16, 696 

10, 744 

12, 645 

Michigan-- 

55, 306 

129, 428 

19, 666 

22,536 

31, 799 

36, 157 

29, 335 

Wisconsin 

2,429 

18,088 

2,369 

4, 597 

4, 912 

1 14, 941 

j 4, 956 

West North Central: 








Minnesota 

919 

6,535 

844 

2,378 

* 2, 674 

939 

2,750 

Iowa 

8, 961 

46, 170 

9,913 

18,617 

20, 256 

18, 336 

13, 167 

North Dakota. 

46 

1, 817 

40 

401 

484 

251 

487 

South Dakota 

1,226 

6, 043 

398 

900 

1,037 

2, 202 

1, 094 

Nebraska.- 


1,280 

132 

518 

435 

501 

263 

Pacific: 




i 




Washington 

1, 535 

2,216 

576 

194 

201 

1,467 

291 

California 

3. 306 

3, 364 

275 

784 

728 

1, 350 

1,060 

Other States-- 

650 

2, 667 

1,978 

828 

[ 1, 527 

1,327 

758 


Table 7. — Number and Membership op Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Particular 
Synods and Classes, 1936 



o 

M 

03 

.Q ^ 

1 ^ 
a 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

PARTICULAR SYNOD AND 

Cl. AS SIS 

s 

O 

e 

i 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

Total 

696 

184, 636 

627 

824, 851, 873 

281 

32, 859, 284 

667 

$4, 010, 082 

076 

119, 317 

Synod of Albany: 











Albany 

18 

3, 601 

16 

682, 728 

4 

26,762 


82, 211 

18 

1,940 

Oreone 

6 

1,048 

6 

209,000 

1 

1,600 

1 6 

23, 728 

6 

437 

Montgomery... 

25 

4,666 

28 

796, 600 

4 

28,300 

24 

89, 247 

24 

2,844 

Rensselaer 

12 

2,113 

12 

274, 600 

3 

4, 333 

12 

41, 568 

12 

1 1,261 

Rochester 

17 

3,860 

14 

273,000 

4 

9, 100 

17 

61,966 

17 

2,866 

Saratoga 

8 

1,066 

7 

118, 000 

1 

300 

7 

14, 888 

8 

603 

Sohenootady 

16 

6,162 

16 

633, 800 

6 

61,663 

16 

91, 680 

16 

3,049 

Schoharie 

9 

833 

6 

66, 000 

1 

3.750 

9 

1 21, 366 

8 

616 

Synod of Chicago: 











Chicago 

22 

9,250 

19 

476, 600 

10 

56,900 

21 

145, 066 

22 

6,775 

Grand Rapids 

26 

9, 626 

26 

826, 030 

18 

284, 692 

25 

201,397 

26 

7,672 

Holland 

27 

9,139 

24 

477, 200 

18 

90, 624 

26 

144, 341 

26 

7,178 

Illinois 

6 

2,666 

6 

484. QOO 

4 

144, 060 

6 

03, 592 

6 

2,866 

Kalamazoo 

18 

4, 216 

16 

462. 000 

11 

118, 929 

17 

89, 635 

•18 

4, 466 

Muskegon. 

23 

6,299 

22 

498. 660 

16 

U8» 660 

23 

106, 110 

23 

6,782 

Wisconsin 

15 

6,257 

14 

267, 834 

6 

9, 176 

16 

97,461 

16 

3, 953 

Synod of Iowa: 











Oallfornia — 

5 

1,027 

5 

39,800 

8 

9,834 

6 

26, 460 

! 6 

648 

Oasoades--.— 

4 

1,043 

4 

86,600 

3 

4,650 

4 

13, 520 

4 

628 

Dakota..-. - 

19 

2,824 

■ 10 

119,800 

0 

18,004 

19 

30, 002 

19 

1, 765 

Germania-- 

IT 

i,9ta 

10 

09, 600 

1 

1,700 

16 

27,867 

17 

1,808 

Pella-—- 

9 

3,096 

9 

168, 600 

0 

17, 730 

9 

46, 806 

9 

2,487 

Pleasant Frahri©. - 

20 

8,823 

10 

278, 600 

4 

4,700 

19 

73,429 

20 

3, 133 

Bast Siotnc---- 

21 

6,898 

20 

248, 160 

13 

41, 920 

21 

73, 318 

21 

8,669 

West Slotax. — 

23 

0,172 

21 

256, 260 

14 

64, 166 

23 

90, 098 

23 

4,038 
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Table 7. — Number and Membership op Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Particular 
Synods and Classes, 1936 — Continued 



o 

u 

CD 

.Q g 

Number of members 

VALUE OF ! 

CHUECH EDIFICES 

debt on 

CHUBCH 

EDIFICES 

expenditures 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

PAETICXTLAR SYNOD AND 
CLA.SSI3 

^ E3 

73 

O 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

Synod of New Brunswick: 











Bergen 

20 

5, 836 

18 

$970,000 

9 

$122, 345 

19 

$134,433 

20 

4, 304 

South Bergen 

6 

2, 521 

3 

320,000 

2 

22, 300 
20,900 

3 

48,519 I 

6 

1,498 

Monmouth 

9 

1,734 

9 

171, 000 

4 

9 

27,580 

9 

890 

Newark 

19 

7, 147 

15 

929, 070 

12 

171,590 
23, 581 

17 

130,756 

19 

3, 881 

New Brunswick... 

18 

4,967 

16 

794, 569 

« 

16 

96, 232 

18 

2,581 

Palisades 

11 

4,959 

11 

649,000 

6 

139, 053 

11 

136, 212 

11 

3,162 

Paramus 

28 

7,402 

25 

1,278, 903 

9 

68, 975 

26 

192, 725 

27 

4,695 

Passaic 

24 

5, 977 

22 

1,020,500 

17 

224, 085 

23 

146, 261 

23 

4,326 

Philadelphia 

12 

2,438 

11 

289,600 1 

2 

6. 615 

11 

48, 207 

12 

2,070 

Raritan 

15 

3,965 

14 

573,200 

8 

22, 960 

14 

67, 525 

16 

2,193 

Synod of New York: 






i 





Hudson 

10 

1,790 

10 

271, 800 

3 

5, 732 

10 

36, 969 

10 

969 

South Long Island 

21 

5, 817 

18 

1,458, 500 

10 

75, 200 

19 

157, 759 

21 

3,929 

North Long Island 

29 

7,649 

26 

1,922,697 

16 

157, 750 

27 

185, 574 

29 

5,310 

New York 

34 

13, 527 

32 

3, 072, 750 

14 

451,448 

33 

608, 553 

26 

3, 804 

Orange 

20 

3, 808 

20 

540, 300 

2 

6,783 

20 

65,028 

18 

1,930 

Poughkeepsie 

10 

2,475 

10 

570, 000 

1 

89,000 

10 

75,023 

10 

975 

Ulster 

30 

5,022 

25 

1,201,400 

3 

14, 000 

25 

77,340 

25 

2,104 
2, 488 

Westchester- 

13 

3, 598 

9 

1,188,242 

5 

142, 650 

10 

121, 107 

13 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The Reformed Church in America traces its origin, to the Reformed Church in 
Plolland. After the Reformation had triumphed in the northern provinces of 
the Netherlands, Holland became a stronghold of the Protestant faith anrl a 
refuge from persecution in other countries. The congregations worshiped at 
first as ‘‘The Churches of the Netherlands under the Cross,'' but before 1560 a 
united organization had been formed, and in 1566 and 1568 important synods 
were in session. The presbyterian form of government, as set forth by Cfalvin, 
was adopted; ministers, elders, and deacons were the constituted officers, and, 
in the local church, formed the consistory. The Belgic Confession of Faith and 
the Heidelberg Catechism were adopted as the standards of doctrine. A liturgy 
drawn from early sources and from liturgies in use elsewhere at the time was 
introduced in the churches. In 1618-19 the canons of the Synod of Dort were 
also made a doctrinal standard. 

The Reformed religion came to New Netherland with ttxO earliest Dutch set- 
tlers. “Comforters of the Sick" were commissioned to minister to the spiritual 
needs of the colonists. They conducted informal religious services until the arrival 
of the first minister of the New Amsterdam Church, Rev. Jonas Michaelius, on 
April 7, 1628. In that same year the church, now known as the “Collegiate 
Church," the oldest church in the Middle States, was formally organized. 

^ At first the work in America was in charge of the Synod of Holland, or more 
directly, the Classis of Amsterdam. The ministers, who were few in number, came 
from Holland. Toward the middle of the eighteenth century the exercise of 
authority here became the occasion of sharp and protracted controversy, and two 
parties arose, the Coetus and Conferontie, the issue in the latter part of the century 
being the entire independence of the American church. 

I This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Rev. John A. Ingham, D. D., stated clerk of the General Synod of the 
Reformed Church In America, New York City, and approved by him in its present form. 
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The education and ordination of ministers were the chief points of controversy. 
Not enough ministers were coming from Holland. It was a long, difiBciilt, and 
expensive thing to send young men to HoUand for education or for ordination 
if educated here. Foremost in advocating education and ordination in this 
country were Theodorus Jacobus Frelinghuysen, who came in 1719-20 to serve 
the churches in the Raritan Valley, in New Jersey, and his sons, John and Theo- 
dorus. Following their efforts, and under the immediate leadership of Jacob 
Rutsen Hardenbergh, then minister of the Raritan Valley churches, and Hendrick 
Fisher the elder, a college was founded. It was one of the nine colonial colleges 
and received its first charter in 1766 and its second in 1770 from George III of 
England. It was located at New Brunswick, N. J., and was called Queen's 
College; in 1825 its name was changed to Rutgers College. John Henry Livingston 
was appointed professor of theology in 1784. This was the beginning of the 
first theological seminary to be established in this country. The founding of the 
college and the seminary practically coincided with the emerging of the church 
into its independent American organization. 

John Henry Livingston, returning in 1770 from theological study at Utrecht 
to take charge of the New York church, brought with him a plan of union which 
formally united the church and made virtually complete the independent author- 
ity which had been growing for 20 years. A General Body and five Particular 
Bodies were created. In 1792 a more formal constitution was adopted, and 
in 1794 the General Synod was organized. The presbyterian form of govern- 
ment was retained and the three doctrinal standards brought from the Nether- 
lands continued to be the accepted standards of the church. The liturgy was 
adopted in 1771, although some changes have been made in it from time to 
time. The constitution also has been revised at different times, the last extensive 
revision having been made in 1916, Two names were in use at the time of the 
adoption of the constitution in 1792 — namely, *'The Dutch Reformed Church 
in North America" and “The Reformed Dutch Church in the United States of 
America." In 1819 the church was incorporated as “The Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church." In 1867 the name was changed to “The Reformed Church in 
America." 

The church spread and grew strong in New York and New Jersey. In the 
middle of the nineteenth century it received an increment of great importance 
and promise in the large Dutch immigration. This immigration was made up 
of whole congregations which, with their ministers,' sought relief from religious 
troubles in the homeland. In 1850 the first of these congregations became 
formally a part of the Reformed Church in America. These people settled in 
the North and Middle West, beginning in Michigan and Iowa. The coming of 
such colonists continued, their descendants multiplied, and they spread through 
these and neighboring States. Now congregations were and are still constantly 
being formed. Thus, in the West, as well as in the East, the strength of the 
church has increased. An outgrowth of the Dutch settlement and religious 
life in the West was the founding of Hope College at Holland, Mich., in 1866, 
and of the Western Theological Seminary. Central College, at Pella, Iowa, 
became a Reformed Church institution in 1916. The Northwestern Classical 
Academy, at Orange City, Iowa, added a junior college in 1928. 

The earliest efforts of the church toward general extension in domestic mission 
lines were begun in 1786 when the church at Saratoga petitioned the synod for a 
minister, and a committee was appointed to devise some plan of preaching the 
Gospel in destitute localities. This was followed by similar applications from 
Dutch families in Pennsylvania and Kentucky, while a number of churches in 
Canada were also cared for. For many years the Classis of Albany acted as 
agent of the synod in looking after such localities in the North. The Canadian 
churches were subsequently transferred to the Presbyterians. In 1806 the 
General Synod assumed the management of all missionary operations, and it 
continued to send otit itinerants, though not a few of the churches planted failed 
to develop on account of lack of frequent ministrations. 

In 1822 several private individuals formed the Missionary Society of the 
Reformed Dutch Church, which was soon adopted by the synod. A similar 
organization was started at Albany in 1828, and in 1831 the Board of Domestic 
Missions was organized. From that time the movement became more aggres- 
sive, In 1837 a church was organized in Illinois, followed in a few years b^ 
churches in Michigan and Wisconsin, With the development of Dutch immi- 
gration in the West, the demand for missionary labor increased, and the board 
was reorganized in 1849. Five years later the plan of a church building fund to 
aid needy churches was proposed. 

275819—— 43 — « »» "4 6 
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The foreign missionary interests of the church were of early origin, some oi 
the earliest Dutch ministers engaging also in work for the Indians. In 1796 the 
New York Missionary Society was formed by members of the Presbyterian, 
Reformed Dutch, and Baptist churches. This was succeeded in 1816 by the 
United Missionary Society, which in 1826 was merged in the American Board; ^ 
but in 1832 a plan was adopted by which the Reformed Church in America, re- 
taining its general connection with that board, conducted its own missions, 
developing work in India, China, Japan, and later in Arabia. 

The necessity for an adequate and adequately trained ministry led very early 
in the history of the church. to the formation of ‘^Cent Societies” and '^^Education 
Societies” in individual churches and classes, the purpose of these being in each 
instance the financial aid of students for the ministry. On May 7, 1828, a 
group of ministers and elders of the Collegiate Church of New York met and 
organized ^‘The Education Society of the Reformed Dutch Church” and raised 
funds for the aid of such students. In 1831 this society was adopted by the 
General Synod and renamed “The Board of Education of the General Synod of 
the Reformed Dutch Church,” and it has functioned in this field since that time. 
The board was incorporated under the laws of the State of New York in 1869. 
Its functions have been enlarged from time to time. Its activities at present are 
outlined in the section on “Work.” 


DOCTRINE 

The doctrinal standards of the Reformed Church in America are the Belgic 
Confession, the Heidelberg Catechism, and the Canons of the Synod of Dort. 
The church is thus a distinctively Calvinistic body. It has a liturgy for optional 
use in public worship, with forms of prayer. Some parts of the liturgy, as those 
for the administration of baptism and the Lord^s Supper and for the ordination 
of ministers, elders, and deacons, are obligatory; the forms of prayer, the marriage 
service, etc., are not obligatory. Children are “baptized as heirs of the Kingdom 
of God and of His Covenant”; adults are baptized (by sprinkling or immersion, 
as preferred) on profession of repentance for sin and faith in Christ. All baptized 
persons are considered members of the church, are under its care, and are subject 
to its government and discipline. No subscription to a specific form of words 
being required, admission to communion and full membership is on confession of 
faith before the elders and nrinister. 

Ministers on being ordained are required to subscribe to the standards and 
polity of the church. 

ORGANIZATION 

The polity of the Reformed Church is presbyterian. The government of the 
local church is under the control of a consistory which is composed of the minister, 
elders, and deacons, who are elected by the members of the church over 18 years 
of age. The minister and elders have particular care of the spiritual interests, 
and the deacons of the collection of alms and relief of the poor and distressed. 
The Collegiate Church (College of Churches) is a collection of worshiping congre- 
gations under the governance of a single consistory. 

The classis, which has immediate supervision of the churches and the ministry, 
consists of all the ministers within a certain district, and an elder from each 
consistory within that district, collegiate churches being entitled to an elder 
for each worshiping assembly. The classes of a certain district are combined 
in a particular synod, composed of four ministers and four elders from every 
classis within its bounds, which acts as an intermediate court in certain cases 
but has special supervision of church activities within its borders. The highest 
court of the church is the General Synod. It consists of ministers and elders 
from each classis nominated by the classes to the particular ^nods, which have 
power to appoint them as delegates to the General Synod- In default of nomi- 
nation by a classis the particular synod makes appointments. Classes meet 
semiannually in the spring and fall; the particular synods, annually in May; 
the General Synod, annually in June. 

The Reformed Church in America is a member of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches throughout the World holding the Presbyterian system and of the 
World Council of Churches. It is also a constituent member of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. It maintains English services at 
The Hague, in the Netherlands, during the summer season. 

* The Araerlcan Board of Oommlsslotiers for Foreign Missions, organized in 1810 aa an int^denondnai* 
tional society, is now a distinctively Congregational society. 
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WORK 

The home missionary work of the church is carried on largely through the 
Board of Domestic Missions. This board aids weak churches and founds new 
churches of the denomination throughout the country, assists by grant or loan 
in the erection of church buildings, organizes Bible schools, and employs mis- 
sionaries in evangelistic work. During 1936 it supported, in whole or in part, 
125 churches and missions, reaching 6,925 families and 14,678 Bible school 
scholars. 

An allied agency is the Women’s Board of Domestic Missions, which main- 
tains work in the Kentucky mountains and among American Indians. It also 
cooperates with the Board of Domestic Missions in work in the State of Chiapas, 
Mexico. The total receipts of both boards in 1936 were nearly $300,000. 

The foreign missionary work of the church is carried on by the Board of Foreign 
Missions. The Arabian Mission, independently inaugurated in 1889, was adopted 
by the Reformed Church in America in 1894. Its separate board of trustees was 
merged with the Board of Foreign Missions in 1925. In 1924 the United Mission 
in Mesopotamia was organized as a joint enterprise of the foreign missionary 
boards of the Presbyterian, _ U. S. A., the Reformed Church in the United States, 
and the Reformed Church in America. Besides Arabia and Mesopotamia, work 
is carried on in China, India, and Japan. The 1936 report shows 32 stations, 264 
outstations, 137 missionaries, 1,100 native helpers, 66 churches with 12,000 com- 
municant members, and 311 Sunday schools with 12,700 scholars. The educa- 
tional department reports 2 theological schools and over 250 schools and colleges 
with over 16,000 students. There were 22 hospitals and dispensaries, giving more 
than 260,000 treatments; also 3 orphanages. The total income for foreign work in 
the year 1936 was over $400,000. There are endowments amounting to $1,000,000. 
The Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions is an auxiliary organization, actively 
cooperating in all fields. 

For 25 years after the organization of the board (1832) it worked in connection 
with the American board. In 1857 it withdrew and since then has conducted 
its own foreign mission enterprises. It has cooperated with other boards and 
societies in a variety of common undertakings, especially in the educational field. 
Perhaps the most significant of these joint enterprises has been the United Mission 
in Mesopotamia mentioned previously. The indigenous churches which have 
grown up are union organizations, looking toward the development of self-govern- 
ing and self-propagating national churches. 

The work of the Board of Education lies in three distinct fields, as follows: 

1. Student aid: Scholarships have been established for the aid of students for 
the ministry of the Reformed Church, the income of which, supplemented by 
gifts from the churches, enables the board to provide scholarship aid for an 
average of about 85 persons each year. In addition to students for the ministry, 
aid is graxited to medical students who have in mind foreign mission work under 
the Board of P'oroign Missions of the Reformed Church. The amount thus 
granted in aid is repayable only if the recipient fails to serve for a period of 6 
years after graduation (7 years in the case of medical missionary students) . 

2. Recruiting for the ministry: Initiative and leadership in this field are dele- 
gated to this board. 

3. Relationship to the theological seminaries, colleges (including a junior col- 
lege), and academies of the Reformed Church in America: This relationship has 
been defined as one of ^'advice, counsel, and cooperation.” The cooperation 
consists in large measure of grants from available funds for the current expenses 
of tho^variotis institutions, made necessary by the fact that practically all of them 
are inadequately endowed. The total expenditures of the board for all purposes 
during 19M were $108,000. 

The Department of Publication and Sales of the Board of Education publishes 
and sells religious books, church and church school supplies, and minutes of the 
General Synod. 

Through the Department of Religious Education the Board of Education directs 
and promotes the work of the Bible schools and young people's societies; also the 
Youth Fellowship Movement, begun in 1934. This department conducts summer 
conferences, approves missionary projects, and assumes responsibility for weekday 
religious education and leadership training. The enrollment in weekday schools 
is over 29,000; in Bible schools, 138,736. The Bible schools and young people's 
societies contributed to the benevolent boards some $68,000. 

The Board of Education also arranges and promotes evangelistic progranjs, and 
makes grants of hymnals, liturgies, and other supplies to needy churches and Bible 
schools. 
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The Ministers’ Fund (incorporated in 1923) administers the Widows’ Fund, the 
Disabled Ministers’ Fund, and the Ministerial Pension Fund. It holds permanent 
funds amounting to $2,161,008. During the year 1936-37 it made payments to 
315 beneficiaries. Its total receipts for the year were $183,533. A Contributory 
Annuity Fund and a Lay Workers’ Eetirement Fund have been established to 
furnish support for ministers and lay workers upon retirement. 

The American Bible Society is one of the recognized agencies of the church 
and is included in the general budget of benevolences. 



CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Christian Reformed Church for the year 1936 
is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between 
urban and rural territory. These statistics were compiled from schedules sent 
directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the 
data relate to these churches only. 

The membership of this denomination includes not only the adult communicant 
members but also those children who have been baptized in the church but have 
not yet reached the age of confirmation. 


Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 



Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations), number 

272 

106 

166 

39.0 

61.0 

Members, number 

Average membership per ehureh... ^ _ 

107, 993 
397 

68, 051 
648 

49,942 

301 

53.8 

46.2 

Membcraliip by sox: 



Male 

51, 440 

27, 639 

23, 801 

63.7 

46.3 

Female 

52, 508 

28, 674 

23, 934 

64.4 

46.6 

Sox not reported 

Males per 100 females 

4,046 

98.0 

1, 838 
96.7 

2, 207 
99.4 

46.4 

64.6 

Membership by ago: 



Under 13 years 

28, 776 

14, 662 

14, 213 

60.6 

49.4 

13 years and over 

70, 944 

38, 601 

32,343 

54.4 

46.6 

Age not reported - 

Percent under 13 years ^ 

8,274 

28.9 

4, 888 
27.4 

3, 386 
30.6 

69.1 

40.9 

Church edifices, number — 

269 

100 

159 

38.6 

61.4 

Value— number reporting 

267 

99 

168 

38.6 

61.6 

Amount reported- - - 

$4,999,077 

$3, 368, 004 

$1, 631, 073 

67.4 

32.6 

Constructed prior to 1930 

$4,944,398 

$3, 366, 948 

$1, 687, 450 

67.9 

32.1 

Oonstrueted, wholly or in part, la 1936_ 
Average value per church-- 

$54, 679 
$19,462 
197 

$11, 066 
$34, 020 
82 

$43, 623 
$10, 323 
116 

20.2 

79.8 

Pebt— number reporting 

41.6 

68.4 

Amount reported 

$1,341, 911 

$968,911 

$383, 000 

71.6 

28.6 

Number reporting “no debt” 

46 

11 

35 

C) 

(>) 

Parsonages, number - - 

244 

93 

161 

38.1 

61.9 

Value— number reporting. - 

237 

90 

147 

38.0 

62.0 

Amount reported 

$1, 148, 376 

$622,206 

$626, 171 

64.2 

45.8 

Expenditures : 






Churches reporting, number 

272 

106 

160 

39.0 

61.0 

Amount reported - 

Pastors’ salaries 

$1, 688, 186 
$399, 986 

$963,167 

$636,029 

60.0 

40.0 

$190,042 

$209,944 

47.6 

62.6 

All other salaries - 

$113, 704 

$78,666 

$35, 148 

69.1 

30.9 

Repairs and Improvements 

$107, 674 

$63,009 

$54, 565 

49.3 

60.7 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 


$39,858 

66.6 

34.4 

terest - 

$116,746 

$76,893 

AH Other current expenses, Including in- 

$106,911 

66.0 

36.0 

terest.- - 

$802, 668 

$196, 747 

Local relief and charity, Bod Cross, etc — 

$185, 462 

$131, 460 

$54,012 

70,9 

29.1 

Home missions 

$77, 247 

$63, 106 

$24, 142 

68.7 

81.3 

Foreign missions 

$57, 977 

$87, 662 

$20,426 

64.8 

35.2 

To general headquarters for distribution. - 
AH other purposes - 

$91, 112 
$136, 720 

$48, 611 
$88, 292 

$42, 601 
$48,428 
$3,826 

63.2 

64.6 

46.8 

85.4 

Average expenditure per church 

$5,839 

$8,992 




» Based on membership with age classifloatlon reported. 
* Percent not shown where base ia less than 100. 
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State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Christian Re- 
brmed Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number and 
nembership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or 
•ural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. Table 
1 gives for selected States the number and membership of the churches for the four 
sensus years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as 
'under 13 years of age” and "13 years of age and over.” Table 5 shows the value 
)f churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices for 1936. 
Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current 
expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the 
inancial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 5 and 
5 and is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value 
md expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each classis in the Christian 
Reformed Church, the more important statistical data for 1936 shown by States 
n the preceding tables, including number of churches, membership, value and 
iebt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 


Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER C 
MEMBERS 

)P 

MEMBERSHIP BY 

SEX 


SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

geographic division 
AND STATE 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females 

Churches re- 
porting 

xi 

IS 

O 

Scholars 

United States 

272 

106 

166 

107, 99S 

58, 051 

49, 942 

51,440 

62, 50B 

4,045 

98 0 

2S3 

S,273 

34, 062 

[STew England: 














Massachusetts 

1 

-- 

1 

607 


507 

245 

262 


93.5 

1 

20 

290 

Middle Atlantic: 














New York 

3 

1 

2 

688 

266 

322 

278 

310 


89.7 

3 

44 

291 

Now lorsoy--, 

15 

13 

2 

7,644 

7,300 

344 

3,700 

3, 667 

277 

100.9 

16 

312 

3, 178 

East North Central: 














Ohio 

4 

3 

1 

937 

707 

230 

466 

471 


98.9 

4 

64 

416 

Indiana 

5 

2 

3 

2,162 

779 

1,373 

743 

761 

648 

97.6 

4 

48 

542 

Illinois 

21 

15 

6 

11, 296 
61, 700 

9, 166 

2,130 

6, 531 

5, 765 


95.9 

19 

323 

3, 425 

Michigan 

106 

48 

67 

32. 893 

18,807 

24, 988 

25, 689 

1,123 

97.7 

93 

1,495 

17,272 

Wisconsin 

11 

6 

6 

3,408 

2, 002 

1,466: 

1,745 

1,723 


101.3 

8 

65 

743 

West North Central: 














Minnesota 

17 

2 

15 

4,011 

338 

4,273 

2,240 

2,254 

117 

99.4 

16 

139 

1,262 

Iowa, . - . — 

42 

6 

36 

12,349 

1,839 

10,610 

6, 976 

6,994j 

380 

99.7 

36 

380 

3, 893 

North Dakota . . 

2 


2 

344 

344 

171 

173 


98.8 

2 

24 

119 

South Dakota . . . , 

12 

i 

11 

3,011 

132 

2, 879 

1,671 

1,440 


109.1 

9 

90 

874 

Kansas - . . , . » . . 

2 

.... 

2 

624 


624 

315 

309 


101.9 

2 

38 

265 

West South Central; 










0) 




Toxa8„» 

1 


1 

40 


40 

21 

19 


1 

6 

21 

Mountain: 














Montana. 

4 


4 

988 


988 

101 

97 

790 

91 

2 

14 

82 

Idaho ...... 

1 


1 

145 


146 

79 

66 



0) 

1 

8 

73 

Colorado 

4 

■“"3 

1 

1,166 

899 

1,146 

20 

662 

604 


93.0 

4 

48 

312 

New Mexico 

4 

... 

4 

899 

806 

693 


61.6 

2 

33 

178 

PACmo: 










97.9 



439 

Washington 

California,-. 

0 

1 

8 

3,061 

372 

2,689 

1,614 

889 

1,647 


6 

42 

9 

6 

3 

2,408 

1,111 

1,362 

864 

710 

102.9 

8 

80 

387 


i Ratio not shown where number of fomalos Is less than lOO. 
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Table 4. — Number ant> Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGRAPmC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 1938 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

re- 

port- 

ed 

Per- 
cent 
un- 
der 
13 1 

United States 

272 

245 

226 

174 

107, 993 

98, 534 

38, 668 

26, 669 

28, 775 

70, 944 

8, 274 

28.9 

Middle Atlantic: 














3 

3 

5 

6 

588 


389 

298 

46 

542 


7.8 

New Jersey 

15 

14 

13 

17 

7,644 

7,266 

3, 067 

2,392 

2,166 

4,868 

610 

30.8 

East North Central: 













Ohio 

4 

4 

4 

4 

937 

801 


382 

270 

667 


28.8 

Indiana 

5 

4 

4 

3 

2,152 

1,526 

719 

659 

512 

992 

648 

34 0 

niinois 

21 

18 

14 

9 

11,296 

9,851 

3,093 

2,332 

2,511 

6, 632 

2,153 

27.5 

Michigan 

105 

100 

88 

66 

51, 700 

48,088 

20, 645 

14,719 

13, 788 

36, 930 

1, 982 

27.7 

WlRfiOTIRITI 

11 

10 

9 

7 

3, 468 

2,911 

1,344 

761 

1, 025 

2,443 


29.6 

West North Central; 










Minnesota 

17 

17 

16 

10 

4,611 

4, 381 

1,205 

615 

1,544 

2,950 

117 

34 4 

Iowa 

42 

40 

34 

31 

12,349 

12, 437 

4,276 

2,990 

3,838 

7,784 

727 

33.0 

Nnrth "Daknta 

2 

2 

3 

1 

344 

293 

152 

77 

112 

232 


32.6 

South Dakota 

12 

11 

N 

8 

3,011 

2,694 

1,107 

499 

786 

1, 6S8 

637 

31.8 

Mountain: 













Montana 

4 

4 

5 

2 

988 

972 

351 

135 

50 

148 

790 

26.3 

Cnlnrado-^ 

4 

3 

4 

1 

1,166 

994 

262 

21 

282 

884 


24.2 

Naw MAXim 

4 




899 




195 

704 


21.7 

Pacific: 













Washington 

9 

6 

5 

3 

3, 061 

2, 253 

627 

284 

931 

2,130 


30.4 

California 

9 

5 

4 


2,463 

1,512 

164 


509 

1,244 

710 

29.0 

Other States 

25 

4 

7 

6 

1,316 

1,779 

821 

505 

210 

1,106 


16.0 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported. 

3 Includes: Massachusetts, 1; Kansas, 2; Texas, 1; and Idaho, 1. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

AND STATE 

Total number of churches 

Number of church edifices 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH EDmCES 

VALUE OF 
PARSONAGES 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

XTnited States 

272 

259 

257 

$4, 999, 077 

197 

$1,341,911 

237 

$1, 148, 376 

Middle Atlantic: 









New York 

3 

3 

3 

28, 000 

3 

5,914 

3 

15, 500 

New Jersey 

15 

15 

15 

575, 056 

11 

161, 720 

13 

107,000 

East North Central: 









Ohio 

4 

4 

4 

48,000 

1 

4,300 

4 

18,500 

Indiana 

5 

5 

5 

132, 000 

3 

32, 150 

3 

14,000 

Illinois 

21 

21 

21 

815, 298 

17 

330, 100 

16 

145,136 

Michigan 

105 

99 

99 

2,234,950 

78 

409, 282 

96 

496,971 

Wisconsin 

11 

11 

11 

169,790 

9 

80,670 

9 

38, 500 

West North Central: 









Minnesota 

17 

10 

16 

no, 500 

14 

29, 780 

17 

65, 000 

Iowa 

42 

40 

40 

413, 650 

29 

132,845 

37 

140, 600 

South Dakota 

12 

12 

11 

145,800 

10 

28,087 

10 

28,570 

Mountain: 









Montana 

4 

4 

4 

31,200 

3 

8,320 

3 

7,000 

Colorado 

4 

4 

3 

24, 200 

2 

13, 957 

4 

12,500 

New Mexico 

4 

3 

3 

20,000 



1 

0) 

Pacific: 







Washington 

9 

8 

8 

65, 033 

6 

22, 180 

8 

20, 00/^ 

California 

9 

7 

7 

66, 500 

7 

33, 156 

7 

25,00b 

Other States 

7 

7 

27 

129, 100 

4 

49,450 

6 

24,100 


1 Amount included in figures for “Other States, “ to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual church. 
3 Includes: Massachusetts, 1; North Dakota, 2; Ivansas, 2, Texas, l; and Idaho, 1. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 



Total 

number 

of 

churches 


EXPENDITURES 


GEOGBAPHIC DIVISION 

AND STATE 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 
and im- 
prove- 
ments 

United States 

272 

272 

SI, 588, 188 

$399, 986 

$113, 704 

$107, 574 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

3 

3 

15, 647 

5,400 

564 

791 

New Jersey 

15 

15 

137, 615 

32,825 

14, 225 

6,102 

East North Central: 






1,353 

Ohio 

4 

4 

20, 669 

7,120 

1,480 

Indiana 

5 

5 

36, 634 

7,951 

3,214 

2,454 

Illinois 

21 

21 

200, 945 

39, 100 

15, 302 

15, 051 

Michigan. 

105 

105 

738, 428 

165, 747 

56, 895 

52,430 

Wisconsin 

11 

11 

52, 812 

15, 366 

3,454 

4,789 

West North Central: 




20,497 


3,433 

Minnesota 

17 

17 

50, 174 

2, 431 

Iowa 

42 

42 

164, 065 

62,870 

7, 533 

9, 682 

South Dakota 

12 

12 

27, 884 

12, 694 

1,077 

2,254 

Mountain: ' 





100 

1 

Montana... ’ 

4 

4 

13, 305 

4,125 

257 

Colorado.— 

4 

4 

22, 416 

6, 983 

959 

1, 214 

New Mexico 

4 

4 

5,160 

1,800 

816 

848 

Pacific: 






3,068 

Washington 

9 

9 

40, 138 

9, 878 

2,019 

California 

9 

9 

41, 917 

11, 170 

2,635 

2,145 

Other States — 

7 

17 

30, 377 

7,460 

1,100 

1,803 


EXPBNDiTURES—continued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

AND STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local re- 
lief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

$115, 746 

$302, 668 

$185, 462 

$77, 247 

$67, 977 

$91, 112 

$136, 720 

Middle Atlantic: 








New York 

668 

3,493 

1,936 

600 

379 

1,468 1 

448 

New Jersey 

10,245 

20,461 

14,826 

5,416 

6,733 

6,809 

21,974 

Bast North Central: 








Ohio 

80 

2,282 

2,776 

922 

870 

2,098 

1,688 

Indiana 

4,460 

7,826 

3,684 

766 

997 

3,477 

1,826 

Illinois 

17,846 

49,267 

30,863 

0,425 

6,810 

8,900 

8, 392 

Michigan 

53, 037 

136, 237 

88 , 561 

42, 699 

30,816 

42,460 

70, 557 

Wisconsin 

4, 592 

8,370 

6,222 

2,200 

1, 603 

4, 180 

3, 036 

West North Central: 








Minnesota 

3,719 

8, 866 

3, 287 

1,829 

1, 651 

1,491 

3,071 

Iowa 

9, 273 

28, 970 

14, 227 

7,667 

5 , 125 

6,337 

12,491 

South Dakota 

646 

6,540 

1,867 

994 

814 

1,016 

1,082 

Mountain: 








Montana 

100 

4,934 

1, 790 



139 

2,314 

1,860 

548 

Colorado 

750 

2,460 

6,201 

1,466 

521 

New Mexico 


229 

203 

176 

350 

519 

219 

Pacific: 


Washington- 

3; 143 

11, 302 

4,230 

3,680 

638 

816 

4,421 

1,124 

California 

3,620 

5,928 

1,163 

1,460 

4,286 

6,090 

Other States 

3,678 

7,496 

2,280 

1,406 

644 

2,197 

2,314 


* Includes: Massachusetts, l; North Dakota, 2; Kansas, 2 ; Texas, 1; and Idaho, 1. 
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Table 7, — Ntjmbeb and Membership of Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Classes, 1936 


CLASSIS 

Total number of churches 

Number of members 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDI- 

TURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Ohurchesre- 

porting 

Amount 

Churchesro- 

porting 

Amount 

Ohurchesre* 

porting 

Amount 

Ghurchesre- 

portmg 

Scholars 

Total-- 

272 

107, 993 

257 

$4, 999, 077 

197 

$1, 341, 911 

272 

$1, 688, 186 

233 

34, 062 

California 

13 

3,362 

10 

86,500 

~ 

33, 156 

Tr 

47,077 

10~ 

565 

East Friesland 

16 

2,735 

15 

99,000 

8 

13, 055 

16 

38, 256 

16 

1,414 

Grand Rapids, East— 

27 

13,486 

23 

746, 100 

18 

165, 486 

27 

206,922 

23 

3,674 

Grand Rapids, West 

30 

15,061 

28 

678,850 

23 

130, 733 

30 

217, 780 

28 

4,927 

Hackensack 

6 

2, 907 

6 

261,000 

5 

70,000 

6 

45,425 

6 

1, 667 

Holland 

12 

8,327 

12 

241,000 

5 

23,995 

12 

114, 187 

10 

2,738 

Hudson 

13 

5, 832 

13 

427,056 

10 

137, 384 

13 

125,016 

13 

2,092 

Illinois 

25 ; 

13, 274 

25 

952,798 

19 

361,900 

25 

236, 644 

22 

3, 976 

Muskegon 

25 * 

8, 365 

25 

333,000 

22 

46,316 

26 

126, 657 

23 

3, 622 

Orange City 

28 

8,434 

27 

217,460 

22 

67, 782 

28 

88, 613 

23 

2,088 

Pacific 

14 

4,194 

13 

90, 733 

10 

31, 300 

14 

56,626 

8 

594 

Pella 

17 

4, 713 

15 

183, 700 

9 1 

74,457 

17 

74,863 i 

14 

1,605 

Sioux Center 

20 

6,422 

19 

240, 600 

18 

68, 276 

20 

64,799 

16 

1,797 

Wisconsin 

11 

3,468 

11 

169,790 

9 

80, 670 

11 

52,812 

8 

743 

Zeeland 

15 

7,413 

i 16 

271, 600 

12 

57,402 

15 

92, 609 

13 

2, 760 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 


DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 


In 1846-47 a colony from Holland settled in Michigan and gave the names of 
their old provinces to their new homes, such as Zeeland, Vriesland, Holland, e^. 
Those in Iowa chose the significant name of ^Tella^' for their place of refuge. 
Practically all joined the Dutch Reformed Church in 1849, but when this union 
was formed they made an express condition that “they would be most perfectly 
free at any time they found an ecclesiastical connection opposed to their religious 
prosperity and enjoyment to bid (the Reformed Church) a fraternal adieu and 
be by themselves." 

After some years a number of the members and two of the ministers of the 
Michigan congregations considered that various things in the doctrines and 
discipline of the church they had joined were opposed to their prosperity and 
enjoyment, and after considerable friction they withdrew April 8, 1857. Dele- 
gates from six churches met in Holland, Mich., in May 1857 and effected a 
separate organization. Two years later the name of “Holland Reformed Church" 
was adopted as the denominational title, but in 1861 it was changed to “True 
Dutch Reformed." In 1880 the name “Holland Christian Reformed Church in 
America" was chosen, but in 1890 the word “Holland" was dropped, and in 1904 
the words “in America" were eliminated, so that the ofiScial title today is 
“Christian Reformed Church." 

At first the growth was slow. Two of the congregations disappeared from 
the roll the year after organization, and one of the clergymen returned to the 
Reformed Crxurch, leaving as sole pastor of the denomination Rev. K. Van 
den Bosch. Owing to different opinions in regard to ecclesiastical customs, 
considerable agitation arose among the members. In 1864 Rev. D. J. Van der 
Werp, an earnest preacher and a talented writer, came from the Netherlands to 
settle as pastor of the church at Graafsohap, Allegan County, Mich. Coming 
into relations with recent immigrants from the Netherlands and from Germany 
(Bentjieim and Bast Friesland), and finding many who were dissatisfied with 
the epnditions in the Reformed Church, he succeeded within a few years m 


1 TMs which is suhslantWiy the same as that puhtohed In pi. 11 of the Beport on Be^ous 

has pah revisad hy Eev. Mmry Beets, stated derk, Christian Reformed Church, Grand 
uch*, and approved by Mm to its present form. 
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organizing a number of congregations in Wisconsin, Iowa, and. Illinois, as well 
as in Michigan. He also began to train young men for the ministry, thus laying 
the foundation of the present theological school and Calvin College, which were 
formally opened in 1876 in Grand Rapids, Mich. In 1868 he began the pub- 
lication of a biweekly paper, De Wachter (The Watchman), and through this 
medium was able to extend the influence of the movement in many directions. 

In 1880 the first home missionary was ordained for the organization of churches 
among the Reformed Hollanders and East Frisians scattered in different parts 
of the United States. This home mission work, aided by increasing immigration 
and a constantly growing number of graduates from the theological school, has 
been the chief instrument in causing the comparatively rapid growth of the 
church in recent years. 

The denomination was strengthened considerably in 1882 by the accession of 
half a dozen churches which, with their pastors, had left the Reformed Church 
because of the refusal of its General Synod to condemn freemasonry and to 
discipline communicant members who were members of that organization. A 
further considerable increase came in 1890 when the Classis of Hackensack 
united with the denomination. This classis was the remnant of the True 
Reformed Dutch Church, which in 1822 had withdrawn from the General Synod 
of the Reformed Church in America (then called the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church) because of its alleged departure from Calvinistic teaching and 
preaching and from the exercise of church discipline. 

In their early history the language of the churches was almost^ exclusively 
Dutch, but what became known as the '^Americanization movement'' in Michigan 
was strengthened by the formation of an English-speaking congregation in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and the addition of the Hackensack Classis, which had 
been using English from the beginning. In the city congregations in all instances 
the use of English has increased very fast since the World War, so that nearly 
all conduct their services each Sunday in the English language. All of the 
Sunday-school work and catechism teaching is, likewise, carried on in English. 
In Iowa and Minnesota about half a dozen rural churches still make very limited 
use of the German language in public worship. 

DOCTRINE 

The creeds of the Christian Reformed Church are those of the Reformed 
Churches which trace their origin to Holland, namely, the Belgic Confession of 
Faith, the Heidelberg Catechism, and the Canons of Dort. 

In the Dutch services, the Psalms are sung exclusively, except that a few 
"Spiritual Songs" are used as a supplement to the Psalter, and in all congregations 
a Psalter-Hymnal, published in 1934, and besides the 150 Psalms including 141 
h 3 ’'mns, has taken the place of the Psalter version published, in 1912, by a com- 
mittee of the United Presbyterian Church, based on the labors of a joint committee 
of nine American and Canadian denominations. 

ORGANIZATION 

The church adopted as its constitution the 86 articles of church government 
(the Church Order) approved by the National Synod of Dort in 1619, insofar as 
they were suited to American civil conditions. These articles provide for a strictly 
Presbyterian order of polity, including the parity of the ministry and the joint 
rule of the elders of the different congregations. 

The first organization of all the congregations was called a "classis" (pres* 
bytery). From 1865 to 1879 general assemblies were held annually. In 1880 
the name "synod" was adopted for the annual meeting of all the churches as 
one body. At present four delegates from each classis — two ministers and two 
elders — meet as a synod, the highest church court in the organization. This 
corresponds to the (Seneral Synod of the Reformed Church in America, with no 
intermediary court corresponding to the "particular" synod. The number of 
classes is 18. 

WORK 

The activities of the church include work among the Indians, under the super- 
vision of the Christian Reformed Board of Missions, appointed by the Synod, 
with headquarters at Grand Rapids, Mich.: work among the Jews at Paterson, 
N. J., and Chicago, 111.; among the Dutch sailors and Dutch immigrants at 
Hoboken, N. J., and Ellis Island; and home mission work carried on under the 
auspices of the various classes and of an Executive Home Missions Committee, 
dating from 1936. 
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^In 1920 work was begun in China, with headquarters at Jukao, Province of 
Kiangsii. For this work about $30,000 is spent annually; for the work among 
the Indians of the Southwest about $75,000; for Jewish work, $20,000; Seamen^s 
Home, $15,000; and for the aid of South American Reformed churches, $2,500. 
A worker of the Christian Reformed Church is located at Tres Arroyos, Argentina, 
and another one at Carembehy, Brazil. Mission work, centered around Lupwe, 
Northern Nigeria, was officially taken over by the denomination. 

The missionaries for the Indians are located at Rehoboth, Zuni, Crown Point, 
Toadlena, Tohatchi, Nahachitty, Shiprock, and Farmington, all in New Mexico. 
There are about a dozen churches and mission stations in Canada — in the Prov- 
inces of Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, and British Columbia — aided by the Execu- 
tive Home Missions Committee. 

The chief educational institution is at Grand Rapids, Mich., and includes 
Calvin Seminary and Calvin College, with 30 teachers and 400 students. There 
are in addition 84 parochial or “Christian^^ schools, many of which are the property 
of independent societies for Christian instruction, composed almost exclusively of 
members of the Christian Reformed Church. These enroll a total of 13,500 
pupils. The value of the school property at Grand Rapids, Mich., is $375,000; 
of the work among the Indians, $170,000; of parochial schools, $2,000,000. The 
school at Grand Rapids has a special endowment valued at $85,000. The various 
congregations, in addition to the Sunday schools, have weekday classes for the 
children and young people, for training in Bible history and doctrine by means of 
a graded system of catechisms. 

One hospital for Indians, at which 650 patients were treated in 1937, is main- 
tained by the Christian Reformed Board of Missions, at Rehoboth, N. Mex. The 
building is valued at $17,000. Another hospital is located at Jukao, China. 

Several other institutions of a philanthropic character are in part supported by 
Christian Reformed people, in conjunction with members of the Reformed Church 
in America. There are homes for aged Hollanders in Grand Rapids, Mich., Pella, 
Iowa, Paterson, N. J,, Chicago, 111., Muskegon and Kalamazoo, Mich., and at 
Sheldon and Orange City, Iowa, and, on a similar plan, one Christian psycho- 
pathic hospital is maintained at Cutlerville, near Grand Rapids, Mich., another 
at Goffle Hills, near Paterson, N. J., and a hospital for tuberculosis sufferers 
(Bethesda Sanitarium) at Denver, Colo. 

There are two denominational periodical publications, one an English weekly, 
‘The Banner,'^ one a Dutch weekly, “De Wachter,” both published in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The “Missionary Monthly,^' formerly known as “De Heiden- 
wereld,'^ serves the Holland element of both the Christian Reformed Church and 
the Reformed Church in America. It is printed in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Table 1. — Summary op Statistics for Churches m Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL I 


Urban 

Rural 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number _ 

16 

15 

1 



Officers and teachers 

64 

52 

2 



Scholars 

572 

542 

30 

94 8 

5.2 

Summer vacation Bible schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

10 

9 

1 

Officers and teachers. _ 

38 

34 

4 



bcholars 

708 

663 

45 

! 93.6 

6.4 

Weekday religious schools: 

Churches reporting, number. 

11 

10 

1 

Officers and teachers 

26 

24 

2 

i 


Scholars 

564 

529 

25 

96.5 

4.5 

Parochial schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

1 

1 

Officers and teachers _ 

16 

16 




Scholars 

77 

77 







1 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

Comparative data, 1936 and 1926. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for 
comparison, a summary of the available statistics of the Free Magyar Reformed 
Church in America for the census years 1936 and 1926. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1936 and 1926 


ITEM 

1936 

1926 

ITEM 

1936 

1936 

Churches (local organizations) , 



EKpenditures: 



number - 

19 

11 

Churches reporting, number..' 

19 

11 

Increase over preceding cen- 



Amount reported.., 

$72, 299 

$96, 657 

sus: 



Pastors' salaries. 

$18, 890 


Number 

8 


All other salaries 

$5, 210 


P’eroent 



Repairs and Improvements. 

$6,992 





Payment on church debt, 


$93,031 


7,166 

3,992 

excluding interest 

$13, 335 


Increase over preceding cen- 

All other current expenses. 



sus: 



including interest— 

$13, 932 


Number 

3, 173 


Local relief and charity, 



Percent 

79.5 


Red Cross, etc 

$1, 404 

1 

Average membership per 



Home missions 

$492 


church . 

377 

363 

Foreign missions 

$275 

1 $3,626 




To general headquarters for 


fThn;f*o'h •number „ 

22 

13 

distribution 

$607 


Value— number reporting 

19 

10 

All other purposes 

$12, 162 

J 

Amount reporteu— 

$475, 479 

$296, 600 

Average expenditure per 



Average value per church. . 

$25, 026 

$29, 660 

church 

$3,806 

$8,778 

Debt— number reporting 

16 

6 




Amount reported 

$163, 063 

$121,000 

Sunday schools: 






Churches reporting, number.. 

16 

8 

1 'U'llimbcr 

8 


Officers and teachers 

54 

24 

‘V'ft.lYift-«i.'riiiiTMbAr i-cpnrtJng 

8 

6 

Scholars .... 

672 

793 

Amount reported 

$69, 600 

$64, 400 





1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

State tables.— “Tables 3, 4, and 6 present the statistics for the Free Magyar 
Reformed Church in America by States. Table 3 gives for each State the num- 
ber and membership of the churches for the census years 1936 and 1926, to- 
gether with the membership classified by sex and age, and data for Sunday 
schools, for 1930. Table 4 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the 
amouni of debt on church edifices for 1936. Table 5 presents, for 1936, the 
church expenditures, showing separately current expenses, improvements, benevo- 
lences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual 
church, separate presentation in tables 4 and 6 is limited to those States in which 
three or more churches reported value and expenditures. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1936 and 1926; Member- 
ship BY Sex and Age, and Sunday Schools, 1936; by States 


OEOGBAPHIC 
DIVISION AND 
STATE 

NUMBER 

OF 

CHUECH- 

ES 

1 

NUMBER 

OP 

MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP 

BY SEX, 

1936 

MEMBERSHIP 

BY AGE, 

1936 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
1936 

1936 

1926 

1936 

1926 

Male 

1 

' Fe- 
male 

Males 

per 

100 

fe- 

males 

Un- 

der 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Per- 

cent 

under 

13 

i 

Churches 

reporting 

Offi- 
cers 1 
and 
teach- 1 
I ers 

Schol- 

ars 

United States. 

19 

11 

7,165 

3, 992 

3,456 

3, 709 

93.2 

1,262 

6, 903 

17.8 

16 

64 

672 

All DOLE Atlantic: 
New York 

4 i 

1 

1 

484 

135 

227 

257 1 

88.3 

100 

384 

20.7 

3 

5 

63 

New Jersey 

5 

3 

4. 581 

2,531 

2,190 

2,391 

91.6 

721 

3, 860 

15.7 

4 

18 

265 

Pennsylvania . . 

6 

5 , 

1,091 

846 

551 

640 

102 0 

125 

966 

11.5 

6 

18 

144 

E . N. Central; 













49 

Ohio 

2 

1 

715 

400 

342 

373 

91.7 

210 

505 

29.4 

2 

5 

Michigan 

2 

1 

294 

80 

146 

148 

98.6 i 

106 i 

183 

36.1 

2 

8 

71 


Table 4. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of odiilccs] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

Total 

number 

Num- 
ber of 

VALUE OF CriURCII 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PAR- 
SONAGES 

AND STATE 

j 

of 

churches 

church 

edifices 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

19 

22 

19 

$475,479 

15 

$163, 063 

8 ! 

$69, 600 

Middle Atlantic: 




1 




0) 

New York 

4 

5 

4 

88, 000 

3 

86, son 

72, 900 

1 

New Jersey 

6 

6 

5 

250, 000 

4 

3 

29. 600 

Pennsylvania. _ - ' 

6 

6 

6 

67, 479 

4 

26, 049 

2 

<») 

Other States 

4 

0 

24 

70, 000 

4 

26. 414 

2 

30, 000 


1 Amount included in figures for “Other States/’ to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual church. 
•Includes: Ohio, 2, and Michigan, 2. 


Table 5. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION* 

This church was established December 9, 1924, at Duquesne, Pa. It is not 
exactly a continuation of the former Hungarian Reformed Church in America, 
although it corresponds to it in faith, government, etc., and its constituency is 
made up to a certain degree from that of the former church. 

The Hungarian Reformed Church in America was organized in 1904, in the 
city of New York, !)y six congregations and six ministers, and other congregations 
united with it, under the general care and supervision of the Reformed Church 
in Hungary. It received its ministers and some financial aid from Hungary 
until the World War, when connection with the mother church was interrupted. 

After a series of conferences with representatives of the Reformed Church in 
the United States and tlie Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
culminating in the “Tiffin Agreement,^' made at Tiffin, Ohio, the congregations 
constituting the I^astern and WeshTn Classes of the Hungarian Reformed Church 
in America were transferred by the mother church of Hungary to the Reformed 
Church in the United States. This latter denomination merged with the Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America in 1934, and the new denomination is called the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

Three of the congregations of the Hungarian Reformed Church in America, 
however, did not accept the terms of the “''Piflin Agreement,^' and these three 
churchcH, together with four newly formed churches, were the founders of the 
Erco Magyar Reformed Church in America. 

These have constituted themselves as a classiH and made their own constitution 
of 226 articles in 5 sections. 1'he classis soon gained scweral congregations and, 
on September 4, 1928, in IVcnton, N. J., it was divided into two classes called 
the hlastern and Western classes. Then these two classc^s constituted tlicmsolvos 
as a diocese. Each of the classes is }iead<^d by a dean and n lay curator, and the 
dio(*CH(5 by an arcJi-dean and a chii‘f lay curator. 

The Fr(Hi Magyar Reformed C4iurcli in America folhnvs, as much as possible 
in the new circumstances, the doctrine and organization of the mother church 
in Hungary. The symbolical Ixjoks of the cluirch are the Hecond Helvetic Con- 
fcHsion and the Heidoll)(U’g Catocjhmm. In governnumt the church occupies a 
middle poslii^m between tlie presbyterian ami the episcopal systeiufl, the epls- 
coi)ato being upheld along with the synodical princiidc. The diocese meets 
ammally and a constitutional mooting m held every 3 years. Over the church 
properties the individual churclicB have control. 

1 Thin ntafcrnoiU, wlildi In niiliRfanllnlly tlinsanio «n that nnhlinhod In v«l If nf t.ho Ht'iwrt on Mliifkmn 
UorllcH, ITiC, him hv Ah^iuidcr l>ur(K‘7,y,urrhMh)an, Kroo MagytHr liofornjod (hnm?h Itt Aimirloa, 

Ciurten't, N, .h, end Hpprovtnl l>y him in Itj pmsma form. 



REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


STATISTICS 


Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Reformed Episcopal Church for the year 1936 is 
presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between 
urban and rural territory. These statistics were compiled from schedules sent 
directly to the Bureau bv the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the 
data relate to these churches only. 

In this denomination ail persons on the rolls as communicants in good and 
regular standing are counted as members. Baptism is administered to infants. 


Table 1. — Summaet of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Clrarciies Goeal organizations), number- 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Sox not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over--- 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years a 

Church edifices, number — 

Value— number reporting - 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting - 

Amount reported - 

Number reporting "no debt” 

Parsonages, number - - 

Value— number reporting - 

Amount reported 

Expenditures ; 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries — 

Repairs and improvements - — 

Payment on church debt, excluding 

interest 

All other current expenses, including 

interest 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Homomissions - - 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution... 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools; 

Churches reporting, number- 

Offloors and teachers 

Scholars 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OP 
TOTAL * 

Urban 

Rural 

67 

37 

30 



7,656 

6,099 

1, 667 

79.7 

20.8 

114 

165 

62 



2,066 

1,932 

124 

94.0 

6.0 

8,229 

3, 009 

220 

93.2 

6.8 

2,371 

1 , 158 

1, 213 

48.8 

51.2 

63.7 

64.2 

66.4 



39 

39 




4,920 

4, 476 

444 

91.0 

9.0 

2,697 

1, 684 

1 , 113 

68.7 

41.3 

0.8 

0.9 




66 

36 

30 



65 

35 

30 



$1,803, 926 

$1, 771, 706 

.$32, 220 

98.2 

1.8 

$1,788,925 

$1, 756, 706 

$32, 220 

98.2 

1.8 

$16,000 

$16. 000 


100. 0 


$27,763 

$60, 620 

$1, 074 



12 

12 




$137,699 

$137, 699 


100. 0 


27 

19 

a 



11 

10 

1 



10 

10 




$69,460 

$69, 460 


Too.” 6 


67 

37 

30 



$170,869 

$164, 643 

$6, 216 

90.4 

.... 3 ^^ 

$62,767 

$48, 803 

$3, 904 

92.5 

7. 5 

$23, 604 

$23, 612 

$92 

99.6 

.4 

$8,969 

$8,944 

$26 

99.7 

.3 

$6,321 

$6, 271 

$60 

99.1 

.9 

$62,316 

$01, 723 

$693 

99,0 

1.0 

$1,788 

$1, 762 

$26 

98.5 

1.5 

$1,038 

$1,038 


100.0 


$2, 160 

$2, 148 

$12 

99.4 

.6 

$9,833 

' $8,834 

$799 

91,7 

H.3 

$3, 263 

$2, 008 

$665 

79.9 

20.1 

$2, 650 

$4, 460 

$207 



66 

35 

21 



683 

671 

112 

$8.6 

ia.4 

4,978 

4, 249 

729 

E5.4 

116 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

* Based on membership with age olasslfloation reported. 
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Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural i 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL r 

Urban Rural 

Summer vacation Bible schools : 

Churches re, parting, luirnbcT 

4 

4 




OlTicors and teachers 

24 

24 

2(30 




Scholars - 

2(30 


100. 0 


Weekday religious schools; 

Churches reporting, number 

1 

1 




Ollicers and teachers.- 

4 

4 




Scholars - 

30 

30 





1 PorcM'.iit not shown wlioro base is loss than 100. 


Comparative data, 1906-86. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a Kurnnuiry of th(^ availabb^, statistics of the Reformed Episcjopal Church 
for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

Table Comparative Summary, ]9()G to 1930 


Oharohos (locsal orKUiiizntioriH), nninher 
IncnMiHo * over prcHTilliiK 

Nuintior 

ITreont ^ . *-.r. , -- 

Members* nuniluw 

iuonnwo * over pm«c<llnK ceiiHUs; 
Nuinbor ... 

Ponunit.„ 

Avorago momborHhip i)(t olnacih..— 


Olmrob ocUtoSi nuinbnr. .« 

Value 'mmihor nu«'r(ilng . . 
Anuninironorlotl . 
Avrrugo valuo por ohuroh 
IR'ht lunnhor roporl hig . „ , . . » 
Amount rcp<>rt<Mi 


Pftmonttgoi, mimbor — 

Valiio -numhor r('portIug . .. 

Amount reiwi'Uui 

Ejcpantlituros; 

ChuPishi'H nuKjrthig, numbrr, 

Amount roimrl«d . ......... . ---- 

Pastors' ialarii*M . ,« 

All ottw aalarloH , 

ItopalrM amUmi>rnvomnut« . 

1‘ayiiumt on olturob dobt, axolmllng inloroat. 
All othw* otimmi oxpanaw, IriohnUrig Int^ront. 
booal prllof and oharlty, Rod Creum, ato 

Komi mtefium 

Pomlgn in Worm..,. ...... 

To iinoraUiTOdfiuartwa for di«tp!butt«m .» .. 
All otbirn«rpow^«. 

Not tilaHsIhid ... 

A¥ftmpiut|Knidltur« imr ihurob,. 

ftnir dtay lolMili * 

ChwfohiM riwtluK. mimtwr 

Ofllwi and ti»ohi»r». 

fiiholiirs. 


m 

m 

$1,80:1,025 

$27. 75 a 
12 

$127,000 


m 

$170,850 
152,707 
12 a, (KH 

$H, 000 
15,221 
$52,210 
$1,788 
11,028 

! a, I mi 
0 , mm 
2 , Mi 


77 

00 

$ 2 , 4/.r., 850 
$25, f*02 
14 

$10(1, KM 


K 

$ 120,200 


74 

74 

$1,702, 1H7 

$22, uoa 

2H 

$1K, 108 


87 

70 

$1,400,787 
$10, 3*20 
33 

$07, 143 


74 

$1H0, HHO . 


140,523 L... 


$0,4fl6 «... 
•3.444 ..... 
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or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for 
Table 4 gives for selected States the number and “le^bership of the churches tor 
the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the rnembership for 1936 classified 
as “under 13 years of age” and “13 years of age and over. Table 5 shows the 
value of church edifices and the amount of debt on such property ioi 
Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current 
expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. ^ 

Ecclesiastical divisions.— Table 7 Pjefnts,_ for eMb synod in the Eeforme^ 
Episcopal Church, the more important statistical data for 1936 shown by btates 
in the preceding tables, including number of churches, membership, value of 
church edifices, debt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 


Table 8.— Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and 
Tebeitobt, Membership bt Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1930 



NUMBER 

OF 

NUMBER 

or 

MEMBERSHIP BV SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


CHURCHES 

MEMBERS 

L 



1 

1 




GEOGffiAPHJC niYISlON 
AKD STATE 

Total 

Urban 

1 

S 

Total j 

g 

•a 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females 

03 

S.S 

II 

a 

o 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United. States... — 

67 

87 

80 

7, 658 

6,099 

1,657 

2, 066 

13, 229 

2, 871 

63.7 

66 

683 

4, 978 

Middle Atlantic: I 

TVTatit 

5 

5 


360 

360 


142 

218 


65.1 

4 

33 

223 

rN^w xurjs.-..-- 

New Jersey - 

3 

2 

1 

332 

304 

28 

1 12 

1 16 

304 

(») 

70.0 1 

8 

14 

28 

331 

341 

2,610 

T> ftTi Ti a xr 1 xy 3 T1 i ft, 

14 

14 


3,098 

3,098 


1,022 

1,460 

616 

JET J •* V CVAAlQi* 









East North Central: 

1 

1 


166 

166 



1 

i - -- 

160 


1 

16 

no 

riUnnia 

4 

4 


747 

747 


336 

411 


8i.8 

3 

01 

316 

South Atlantic: 

Ck Tiyo 

1 

1 


110 

110 

1 

47 

! 

63 


1 

(0 

1 

8 

53 

T\/r Tl 

3 

3 


409 

409 


155 

254 


61.0 

3 

51 

330 

South Carolina 

36 

7 

‘29' 

2,434 

906 

*i, 529 

1 

342 

807 

1,286 

42.4 i 

1 

27 

155 1 

1,095 


I Ratio not shown where number of females is loss than 100. 


Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and 
Membership by Ace in 1936, by States 



NUMBER or 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 


BY AOE, 

m& 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

and state 

1936 

1936 

1910 

1900 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1996 

Xlmior 

13 

years 

13 years 
and 
over 

Age not 
re- 
ported 

Percent 

under 

13* 

United States 

67 

69 

74 

79 

7, 668 

8,661 

11, 060 

9,682 

89 

4, 920 

2, 697 

0.8 

Middle Atlantic; 

6 

4 

7 

7 

360 

518 

744 

890 


360 




8 

3 

2 

2 

332 

243 

234 

212 


ISO 

202 


Pennsylvania 

14 

13 

15 

14 

3, 098 

3,200 

4,352 

3, 564 

10 

2,322 

766 

.4 

E. N. Central: 
Ohio 

1 

2 

2 

3 

166 

403 

476 

557 



166 


Illinois 1 

4 

5 1 

6 

8 1 

1 

747 

970 

1, 501 

1,663 

14 

7l§" 


’'’"“"irs 

South Atlantic; 

TlAlawflrft 

1 

1 


110 

! 

110 

10 

i 

1 

1 100 


9.1 

IVfflryin.nd 

3 

3 

.... 


409 

391 

485 

332 



Vfri^inia 

2 


63 




South Carolina... 

“38" 

36 

Is" 

"is" 

2,434 

2,753 

3,017 

2,252" 

5 


1,563 

.6 

other States * 



< 4 

' 4 



241 

212 

















* Based on membership with age claaslflcation reported. 

> In 1016 and 1006, separate presentation was limited to States haying $ or more ehurohes, 
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Table 5. — Value op Chueches and Amount op Chukch Debt by 

States, 1936 


GEOGRAl’HIC DIVISION AND ' 

Total i 
number 

Number 

of 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

STATE 

of 

churches 

church 

edifices 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 


67 

68 

65 

$1, 803, 926 

12 

$137, 699 



Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

5 

4 

4 

175. 000 
163, 600 

989. 000 

1 

2 

10, 000 

New Jersey 

3 

3 

3 


Pennsylvania 

14 

14 

13 

7 

95, 700 



East North Central: 

Ohio 

1 

1 

1 

} ’ 282, 370 

1 

6, 000 

Illinois- 

4 

4 

4 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware. - 

1 

1 

1 

} 2 135,836 


20, 999 

Maryland 

3 

3 

3 

2 

South Carolina 

30 

30 

30 

j 6S, 220 







' Amount for Ohio coinbinod with figures for Illinois, to avoid disclosing the statistics of any indi- 
vidual church, 

2 Amount for Delaware coinfiined with figures for Maryland, to avoid disclosing tlie statistias of any indi 
vidufil church. 


Table (>.— C/iiuuoir ]Oxbendituue,s bv States, 1930 


(BfiOUKACJHC 
niVimON AND 
HTATK 

(L 

i. 

I'j 

a 

g 

o 

n 

3 

& 





EXPENDITURES 






S3 

,5 

O 

1 

o 

3 

o 

e 

f 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

<3 

Xl 

o 

5! 

1 

'SS 

1 

& 

w 

M A 

^ .s 

S M 

i»S2 fuj 

o.?} 
g 0 

H, 

»tJ 

il 

m 

0 

Local relief and 
diaaity 

1 

1 

3 

1 

►Cl 

SI 

A 

if 

§ 

II 

1 

o 

? 

United States..- 

m 

67 

1170,869 

152,767 

828, 604 

la, 089 

89,821 

882,818 

81,788 

81,038 

82,160 

80,683 

88,263 















Mid. Atlantic; 














New York 

6 

6 

11,006 

3, 207 

3,042 

747 

1,493 

1,497 

410 

46 

10 

334 

2K(I 

New Jerwy. , 

3 

3 

10,094 

8, 6B7 

1,050 

493 

1,901 

1, 593 

11 



821 

63H 

P e n n M y 1 - 









VMlllL , ... 

H 

14 

92,054 

20*205 

11,909 

4,252 

1, 077 

‘ 39,692 

853 

78S 

1,893 

5,580 

: 405 

K. N. VtmnMi 



1 











Chin 

IlliimfH 

1 

4 

1 

4 

84, 007 

0,542 

5.009 

2,094 


15,207 

$20 

195 

I 195 

1,023 

$02 

fioufif Atlantic: 














1 )<slftwnre « , , 
Marylimd . „ 
Hmitu Caro* 

! 

3 

1 

a 

}si3,092 

5, 210 

1,775 

70K 

H(H) 

xai5 

SO 



i KIO 

428 

Una . 

30 

80 

10,847 

5, OJO 

759 

015 

50 

i 1.452 

i 

114 

10 

02 

1,CKI5 

1 1,21(1 


t Amount far Ohio cscmibimwl with figuw for W avoid dliMdtming tlm itaiiatliK of any individual 

ehuroh. 

> Amount for DcJnwnro wunblocd wUh flgiiB'H for M«rylnnih to a^voifl dtsoiosing the of any 

iridivldtml churcfi. 
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Table T. — Number and Membership op Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Synods, 19od 


SYNOD 

i 

1 

1 

o 

,| 

a 

H 

Number of members 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH I 

EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

1 

1 

1 

A 

o 

Amount 

Churches reporting 

Amount 

Churches reporting 

a 

o 

B 

Churches reporting 

1 Scholars 
! 

Total 

6T 

7,656 

65 

1 

81,803,925 

12 

1 

$137, 899 

67 

$170, 869 

68 

4,978 

Chicago 

5 

25 

37 

913 
4, 271 

2,472 

6 

24 

36 

282, 370 
1,463, 335 

58, 220 

1 

11 

5,000 
132, 699 

6 

25 

37 

34, 007 
126, 162 

10, 690 

4 

24 

28 

426 

3.396 

1,167 

New York-PhiladeIi)hia.._ 
Special Missionary Juris- 
diction of the South 




HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION' 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 


At the sixth conference of the Evangelical Alliance in Now York in October 
1873 a communion service was held in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
in which Dr. Payne Smith, Dean of Canterbury, and Bishop George David Cum- 
mins, of Kentucky, participated. This was at the time of the intense discussion 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church concerning ritual, and Dean Smith and 
Bishop Cummins were subjected to some very severe and unfriendly criticisms 
for participating in this union communion service. Bishop Cummins had for 
some time felt disturbed at the apparently ritualistic tendencies of his church, 
and the loss — as he thought — of true catholicity, and so keenly did he feci tliCRO 
criticisms as new evidence of these tendencies that, on November 10, ho witii- 
drew. A number of others shared his opinions, and on a call from him, 7 clergy- 
men and 20 laymen met in New York City on December 2, and organis^od tho 
Reformed Episcopal Church. Bishop Cummins was chosen as presiding bishop, 
and Rev. Dr. Charles Edward Cheney was elected a bishop and was subsoquontly 
consecrated in Chicago. 

The name Reformed Episcopal was chosen because of the belief of tho founders 
of the new movement that the same principles were adopted which wore tho 
basis of the Anglican Church at the Reformation— which is known in law as the 
“Reformed Church of England” — and also of the Protestant Episcopal Chtirch 
when fully organized after the American Revolution. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church has identified itself with the various move- 
ments for church unity, is a constituent member of the Federal Council of tho 
Churches of Christ in America, and is in close relation with the Liturgical Free 
Churches of England. 

DOCTRINE 

In doctrine the Reformed Episcopal Chtirch declares its belief in the Scrip- 
tures as the Word of God and the sole rule of faith and practice; and it accepts 
the Apostles^ Creed, the divine institution of the sacraments of baptism and 
the Lord^s Supper, and the doctrines of grace, substantially as sot forth in the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It rejects the doc- 
trine that the Lord's table is an altar on which the oblation of the body and l>k)od 
of Christ is offered anew to the Father; that the presence of Christ in the Lord's 
Supper is a presence in the elements of bread and wine; and that regonoration 
is inseparably connected with baptism* 

1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published la vol. II of tho Report on Rollgloui 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Bishop Howard D. Higgins, secretary of the Qeneral OouacU of th® Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, and approved by him in Its present form. 
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ORGANIZATION 

The polity accords with that of the Protestant Episcopal Church, except that 
it looks upon episcopacy as an ancient and desirable form of church government 
rather than as of divine right. It rejects, as erroneous doctrine and contrary 
to God’s Word, the position that the Church of Christ consists of only one order 
of ecclesiastical polity; and that Christian ministers are priests in any other 
sense than that in which all other believers are royal priesthood.” 

The Reformed Episcopal Church recognizes the Christian character of mem- 
bers of other branches of Christ’s Church and receives them on letters dimissory. 
It forbids the reordination of clergymen, duly ordained in other communions, 
who enter its ranks. It holds, however, that, through its bishops, who alone have 
the right to confirm and ordain, it has preserved intact the historic succession of 
the ministry. Unlike the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the bishops do not constitute a separate house in the General Council. They 
preside over synods or jurisdictions which correspond to dioceses and jurisdictions 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

For worshi]) the church uses The Book of Common Prayer based upon that 
as revised by the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
1785, but holds tliat no liturgy should be imperative or reprcjssive of freedom in 
prayer, and reserves full liberty to alter, abridge, enlarge, and amend the same, 
as may scorn best, ^^provided that the substance of the faith be kept entire.” 

WORK 

TTic Board of Home Missions cares for the weak parishes in the organization, 
condue.ts work among N(',groes in the South, and provides a part of ilic salaries 
of missionary bishops. TIk^ report for 1930 shows 20 missionaries employed; 
39 churches aid(Ml; and contributions for the support of the work amounting 
to $2,055. 

The Board of I’orcign Missioim (jarrics on work in Fndia, in 8 stations, with 
7 missiotiarkiH and 20 native hcli)ers. There are 17 primary schools; 15 preach- 
ing sta, lions; 2 hosintals, in wliich about 5^,000 persons receivcxl treatiuont dur- 
hig iin^ year; and 1 orphanage, “with 70 inmates. The property in India is valued 
at $20,000, and there is an ondowtnent of $152,000. The amount contributed for 
the foreign work in ,1936 was $11,151. 

'riic (ulucational work in the United Htaies is cotihncd to a theological seminary 
in Philadelphia, with 18 students. The seminary has also a preparatory depart- 
motd;. property is valued at $90,000, and there is an endowment of $190,000. 
Tlie oontributions for educational w()rk during the year were $20,000, 
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STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urhan-niral classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Homan Catholic Church for the year 1936 is 
presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between 
urban and rural territory. These statistics were compiled from schedules sent 
directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the 
data relate to these churches only. . , -u -u- 

Baptism is the condition of membership in^ this denoinination; membersnip 
begins with baptism, whether that sacrament is received in infancy or in adult 
years, and all persons baptized in the Catholic faith are so numbered unless by 
formal act they have renounced such membership. 


Table 1* — Stjmmaby of Statistics fob Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 




1 


PERCENT OF 



In urban 

In rural 

total 

ITEM 

Total 

territory 

territory 







Urban 

Rural 

Churches flocal organizations), number 

18, 409 

8, 274 

10. 135 

44.9 

55.1 

MCemhers, number 

19, 914, 937 

16,041,764 

3, 873, 173 

80.6 

19.4 

Average membership per church 

1,082 

1, 939 

382 



Membership by ser: 






Male 

8, 174, 177 

6, 443, 655 

1, 730, 522 

78.8 

21.2 

Female 

8, 917, 678 

7, 112. 660 

1,805,018 

79.8 

20.2 

Ser not reported 

2, 823, 082 

2, 485, 449 

337, 633 

88.0 

12.0 


91 7 

90.6 

95.9 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years 

4, 650, 061 

3, 640, 495 

1, 009, 666 

78.3 

21.7 

13 years and over,. 

12, 316,771 

9, 840, 938 

2, 475, 833 

79.9 

20.1 

Age not reported— 

2, 948, 105 

2, 660, 331 

387, 774 

86.8 

13.2 

Percent under 13 years ^ 

27.4 

27.0 

29,0 



Church edifices, number 

16,637 

7,638 

9,099 

46.3 

54.7 

Value — number reporting 

15, 661 

6, 866 

8,795 

43.8 

66.2 

Amount reported 

$787, OOL 357 

$637,474, 311 

$149, 527, 046 

81.0 

19.0 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$766, 149, 590 

$620, 413, 624 

$145, 735, 966 

81.0 

19.0 

Constructed, wholly or In part, 






in 1936 - 1 

$20,851,767 

$17,060,687 

$8, 791, 080 

81.8 

18.2 

Average value per church 

$50,252 

$92, 845 

$17, 001 



Uehr— “Dumber reporting 

6, 998 

4, 108 

2,888 

58.7 

41.3 

Amount reported 

$189, 350, 733 

$166, 251, 710 

$23, 099,023 

87.8 

12.2 

Number reporting “no debt" 

5,306 

1,770 

3, 536 

33.4 

66.6 

Parsonages, number,, 

11, 248 

6,238 

5,010 

56.5 

44.5 

Value^number reporting 

10, 354 

6, 646 

4,708 

54 5 

45.5 

Amount reported,- 

$104, 434, 368 

$77,004,183 

$27, 430, 185 

73.7 

26.3 

Expenditures: 






Churches reporting, number 

15,720 

7,123 

8,597 

45.3 

64.7 

Amount reported 

$139,073, 368 

$113,231, 688 

$25, 841, 670 

81.4 

18.6 

Pastors’ salaries 

$11, 816,859 

$6, 745, 481 

$5, 071, 378 

57. 1 

42,9 

All other salaries 

$29, 128, 421 

$25, 131, 911 

$3, 996, 610 

86.3 

13.7 

Repairs and improvements 

$16, 168, 771 

$12, 719, 289 

$3,447,482 

78.7 

21.3 

Payment on church debt, excluding 






interest 

$14,710,721 

$12, 613, 163 

$2, 097, 658 

85.7 

14.3 

All other current expenses, includ- 






ing interest j 

$46,791,438 

$38,786,468 

$8,004,970 

82.9 

17.1 

Local relief and charity, Bed Cross, 






etc 

$5, 108, 325 

$4, 671, 525 

$636, 800 

89.5 

10.6 

Home missions 

$1, 168, 198 

$954, 891 

$203,307 

82.4 

17.6 

Foreign missions 

$743, 698 

$620, 548 

$123,050 

83.6 

16.5 

To general headquarters for dis- 






tribution 

$3,844,247 

$3, 100, 156 

$744,091 

80.6 

19.4 

All other purposes 

$9, 604, 780 

$7,988,256 

$1, 616, 624 

83.2 

16.8 

Average expenditure per church 

$8,847 

$15,897 

$3,006 





» Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Table 1. — Summakt of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

percent of 
total 

Urban 

Rural 

Sunday schools: 






Churches reporting, number— 

i 8,053 

3, 694 

4,359 

45.9 

54 1 

Officers and teachers 

1 '49, 822 

32, 696 

17, 126 

65.6 

34.4 

Scholars 

972,891 

715, 997 

256,894 

73.6 

26.4 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

3,243 

989 

2, 254 
8,038 

30.5 

69.5 

Officers and teachers 

13, 564 

5, 626 

40.7 

69.3 

Scholars 

233,993 

114, 883 

119, 110 

49.1 

50.9 

Weekday religious schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

4,069 

2, 103 ) 

1,966 

51.7 

48.3 

Officers and teachers 

22, 739 

15,710 

7,029 

69.1 

30.9 

SchoUrs 

589, 729 

443, 443 

146,286 

75.2 

24.8 

Parochial schools; 






Churches reporting, number 

6,825 

5,001 

1,824 

73.3 

26.7 

Officers and teachers 

65, 001 

54,931 

10,070 

84.5 

15.6 

Scholars 

2, 095, 254 

1,859,341 

235,913 

88.7 

11.3 


Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Roman Catholic Church 
for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. For 1906 figures originally 
published for membership have been corrected to include the entire baptized 
membership without regard to age, this being the basis of the enumeration in 
1916, 1926, and 1930. 
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CENSUS OF KELIGIOUS BODIES, 1936 
Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


ChLiirch.es (local organizations), number.. 

Increase ^ over preeedmg census: 

Number — . 

Percent 

Members, number 

Incarease over preeedmg census: 

Number - 

Percent — . 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

■Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries... 

All other salaries 

Bepairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding 

interest 

All other current expenses, including 

interest — - 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, ete. 

Home missions 

Poreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribu- 
tion 

All other purposes 

Not classified — 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

18,409 

18,940 

17,376 

12, 472 

-531 

1, 565 

4, 903 


-2.8 

9.0 

39 3 


19,914,937 

18, 605. 003 

15,721,815 

14, 210, 755 

1, 309,934 

2, 8S3, ISS 

1, 511, OCO 


7.0 

18 3 

10 6 


1,082 ^ 

982 

905 

i, i39 

16,637 

16, 794 1 

15, 120 

* 11,881 

15. 661 

16, 254 

14, 489 

10, 293 

$787, OOl, 357 

$837, 271, 053 

$374, 206, 895 

$292, 638, 787 

$50, 252 

$51, 512 

$25. 827 

$28, 431 

6,996 

5, 361 

6, 024 

4, 104 

$189, 350, 733 

$129, 937, 504 

$68, 590, 159 

$49, 488, 055 

11,248 
10, 354 




11 , 042 

8.976 

6,360 

$104, 434 ; 368 

$135, 815, 7S9 

$61, 338, 287 

$36,302,064 

15, 720 

16, 317 

13, 722 


$139, 073, 358 

$204, 526, 487 

$72, 358, 136 


$11, 816.859 
$29, 128,421 
$16, 166, 771 



i$lSl, 737, 884 

$54, 354, 228 


$li 710, 721 

$46, 791, 438 
$5, 108, 325 
$1. 158, 198 


$743, 598 

$19, 3S1, 523 

$9, 978, 356 


$3,844,247 
$9, 604, 780 




^ $3,407,080 
$12, 535 

$8, 025, 652 
$5, 273 


$8,847 


8,053 

8, 239 

11, 74S 

9,406 

49, 822 

49, 498 

71, 370 

62, 470 

972,891 

1, 201, 330 

1, 860, 836 

1, 481, 535 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Ronaan Catholic 
Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number and member- 
ship of the churches classified according to their location in urban or rural terri- 
tory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools and parochial 
schools. Table 4 gives the number and membership of the churches for the four 
census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as 
“under 13 years of age^' and “13 years of age and over.” Table 5 shows the value 
of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices for 1 936. 
Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current 
expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each archdiocese and diocese in 
the Roman Catholic Church, the more important statistical data for 1936 shown 
by States in the preceding tables, including number of churches, meinhership, 
value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, Sunday schools, and parochial 
schools. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, Sunday Schools, and Parochial Schools, 
BY States, 1936 



NUMBER OP CHURCHES 

NUMBER OP MEMBERS 

GEO GRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

'a 

"o 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

United States 

18, 409 

8, 274 

; 10, 186 

19, 914, 937 

16, 041, 764 

3, 873, 173 

New Engiand: 







Maine 

182 

53 

129 

! 191, 778 

114, 654 

77, 224 

New Hampshire 

106 

50 

66 

157, 751 

127, 413 

30, 338 

Vermont 

108 

24 

84 

99, 945 

55, 265 

44, 680 

Massachusetts - 

708 

489 

219 

1, 696, 708 

1, 510, 670 

186, 038 

Rhode Island 

132 

89 

43 

343, 898 

298, 217 

45, 681 

Connecticut 

304 

161 

143 

635, 750 

498, 370 

137,380 

Middle A tt antic: 







New York 

1,757 

1, 065 

692 

3, 076, 428 

2, 817, 576 

257, 852 

New Jersey 

554 

384 

170 

1, 390, 966 

1, 290, 884 

100, 082 

Pennsylvania 

1, 632 

1,047 

685 

2, 275, 062 

1, 959, 619 

315,443 

East North Central: 







Ohio 

812 

525 1 

287 

1, 062, 101 

939, 258 

112, 843 

Indiana 

382 

202 

180 

315, 185 

258, 696 

66, 689 

Illinois - 

1, 052 

615 

437 

1, 448, 650 

1, 308, 507' 

140, 143 

Michigan 

675 

310 

365 

800, 917 
741, 663 

665, 564 

136, 363 

Wisconsin 

924 

259 

665 

471, 516 

270, 047 

West Noarn Central: 







Minnesota 

722 

176 

646 

610, 338 

296, 928 

213,410 

Iowa 

680 

149 

431 

294, 833 

144, 652 

160, 181 

Missouri 

501 

221 

280 

432, 344 
119, 360 

323, 197 

109, 147 

North Dakota 

343 

17 

326 

30, 178 

89, 182 

South Dakota 

370 

19 

361 

89, 001 

22, 977 

66, 024 

Nebraska 

393 

74 

319 

154, 136 

68, 366 

86, 771 

Kansas 

386 

105 

281 

167, 292 

74, 118 

83, 174 

South Atlantic: 







Delaware 

31 

20 

11 

39, 399 

36, 533 

2,866 

60,026 

Maryland 

220 

86 

134 

272,884 

212, 858 

District of Columbia 

36 

35 


80, 690 

80, 690 

. 

Virginia 

114 

61 

63 

40, 700 

34, 111 

6, 596 

West Virginia 

148 

65 

83 

76,391 

65,462 

19, 929 

North Carolina 

124 

91 

33 

10, 219 

9,164 

1,006 

South Carolina 

76 

42 

34 

11,643 

10, 100 

1, 443 

Georgia — 

66 

43 

13 

23, 092 

22, 670 

622 

Florida 

127 

86 

42 

62,445 

62, 124 

10,321 

East South Central: 







Kentneky 

248 

108 

142 

191,660 

138,899 

62,761 

Tennessee 

99 

61 

38 

31,985 

30, 129 

1,856 

7,202 

Alabama 

112 

61 

61 

33, 104 

25, 902 

Mississippi 

128 

67 

71 

36, 640 

27,436 

9,210 

West South Central: 







Arkansas 

146 

64 

82 

20,416 
632, 683 

13,676 

6,739 

Louisiana 

414 

122 

292 

327, 371 

305,212 

Oklahoma, 

166 

76 

89 

46, 744 

34, 776 

11,968 

Texas — . 

786 

292 

494 

604, 808 

397,027 

207,281 

Mountain: 

Montana - 

807 

40 

267 

75,292 

40, 526 

34,767 

Idaho... 

118 

31 

87 

19, 600 

10,497 

9, 009 

Wyoming - 

09 

10 

69 

17,096 

10, 200 

7,496 
42, 076 

Colorado 

307 

90 

217 

140,797 

98,722 

New Mexico..,., — , 

603 

59 

444 

196, 769 

60,804 

136, 896 

Arijiona..- - 

170 

88 

132 

94,043 

66, 968 

37, 076 

Utah.. 

42 

86 

7 

16, 474 

14,636 

838 

Nevada, 

86 

10 

26 

12,063 

6,991 

6,062 

Facipio: 







Washington — ^ 

280 

93 

187 

101,287 

79,332 

21, 966 

Oregon..,, 

178 

69 

109 

66,309 

48, 931 

17, 878 

Oalifornia 

748 

898 

360 

978,902 

828,866 

160,046 
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Table 3. — X umber and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, Sunday Schools, and Parochial Schools, 
BY States, 1936 — Continued 


MEMBEESHIP BY SEX 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


PAEOCHLLL SCHOOLS 


GEOGRAPHIC DITI- 
SION AND STATE 

'3 

Female 

Sox not re- 
ported 

o 

o 

ut m 

o o 

o C 

f=5 

Churehes re- 
poititig 

Officers and 
teachers 

I 

"o 

"o 

ca 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
leachcrs 

Scholars 

tTnited States.. 

8, 174, 177 

8, 917, 678 

1 

l2, 823, 082 

91.7 

! 

|8, 058 

49, 822 

972, 891 

6, 825 

66, 001 

2, 095, 254 

New England: 



‘1 

1 








Maine 

90, 252 

95,956 

5, 570 

94 1 

112 

595 

13, 274 

56 

693 

22, 124 

New Hampshire 

75, 740 

SO, 384 

1. 627 

94 2 

77 

51S 

11,453 

49 

649 

21, 546 

Vermont T 

43,989 

47,839 

8, 117 

92 0 

45 

193 

4,964 

21 

315 

8. 563 

Ma.ssachi7setts- 

654, 775 

730, 408 

311, 525 

89 6 

486 

9, 057 

142, 786 

287 

4, 264 

15.3, 378 

Rhode Island--. 

162, 108 

179, 065 

2, 725 

90 5 

no 

1,457 

34. 638 

61 

852 

29. 161 

Connecticut 

272, 233 

291,963 

71. 554 

93.2 

202 

2. 330 

40. 948 

no 

1. 169 

44, 186 

Middle Atla.ntic: 











New York 

1, 360,861 

1, 605, 634 

108, 933 

84 8 

1,047 

8,436 

186, 059 

764 

9, 351 

323, 188 

New Jersey 

340,809 

384,453 

665, 704 

88 6 

302 

2,038 

47, 467 

189 

2,146 

71, 620 

Pennsylvania- — 

997,447 

1, 042, 256 

235, 359 

95.7 

777 

5,168 

120, 918 

720 

7, 234 

259, 004 

E. N. Central: 











Ohio 

443, 408 

469, 281 

139,412 

94.5 

268 

1,255 

33,283 

474 

4,259 

146, 131 

Indiana 

142, 980 

145, 775 

26, 430 

98 1 

71 

209 

4, 092 

214 

1, 527 

49, 163 

Ulinois 

434, 742 

453. 387 

560, 521 

95.9 

310 

1, 294 

27. 373 

617 

5, 994 

201,236 

Michiean 

346, 984 

358, 704 

95.229 

96.7 

207 

819 

20, 988 

291 

3, 444 

127, 623 

WiRcnnsin .. . 

349, 316 

363, 113 

29,134 

96.2 

289 

1,198 

25, 787 

411 

3, 326 

97, 846 

W. N. Central: 











Minnesota 

244,052 

252, 181 

14, 105 

96.8 

354 

1,527 

31.355 

225 

1.995 

53, 340 

Iowa — 

139.839 

145, 148 

9,846 

96.3 

28.5 

1, 067 

15. 575 

242 

2, 095 

41. 177 

Missouri 

198, 057 

216, 618 

17. 669 

91 4 

176 

768 

13, 250 

289 

2, 145 

62, 892 

North Dakota 

55, 509 

55, 620 

8,231 

99 8 

158 

513 

7, 888 

33 

283 

7. 241 

South Dakota— 

34, 946 

35, 379 

18. 676 

98 8 

122 

367 

4, 865 

41 

307 

6, 980 

Nebraska 

74. 329 

75,463 

4, 344 

98 5 

208 

700 

10, 472 

118 

850 

18. 701 

Kansas— 

76,416 

78, 144 

2,732 

97.8 

140 

398 

6, 797 

154 

873 

21, 056 

South Atlantic: 











Delaware 

18,282 

19, 517 

1,600 

93.7 

17 

in 

2, 437 

15 

142 

6, 4G3 

Maryland 

126,326 

146, 254 

304 

86.4 

128 

673 

11, 368 

no 

1,021 

40, 177 

District of Co- 











lumbia 

34, 029 

41,661 

5,000 

81.7 

26 

296 

3, 773 

26 

304 

11,214 

Virginia 

IS, 980 

21,226 

500 

89.4 

47 

220 

2, 282 

28 

257 

7 ; 031 

West Virginia.. . 

35,124 

36, 544 

3,723 

96.1 

67 

248 

3, 992 

42 

298 

8,483 

North Carolina.. 

4,919 

5, 268 

32 

93.4 

33 

75 

1,130 

25 

146 

2, 350 

South Carolina.. 

6, 345 

6,198 



88.2 

31 

190 

1,516 

9 

68 

1,590 

Georgia 

9, 600 

11,062 

2, 530 

85 9 

16 

81 

1,037 

15 

172 

3, 864 

Florida 

24, 529 

30, 611 

7,405 

80.4 

34 

159 

1,799 

27 

248 

6,844 

E. S. Central: 











Kentucky 

81,334 

86, 674 

23, 652 

93.8 

50 

204 

4, 868 

135 

894 

30, 470 

Tennessee 

13, 649 

15, 669 

2, 767 

87.7 

15 

46 

459 

29 

206 

6, 434 

Alabama 

14, 501 

17, 140 

1,483 

84.6 

66 

201 

2, 144 

38 

229 

6, 096 

Mississippi 

16, 905 

18,914 

827 

89.4 

67 

205 

3,232 

29 

287 

6, 216 

W. S. Central: 











Arkansas 

9,402 

10,113 

900 

93.0 

26 

66 

1,094 

46 

233 

4,674 

Louisiana — 

237, 974 

257,329 

137, 280 

92.6 

132 

662 

13, 855 

152 

1,247 

45, 346 

Oklahoma 

20, 582 

24,091 

2,071 

85.4 

66 

183 

2, 035 

47 

359 

7,299 

Texas — 

204,042 

241,880 

158,386 

84.4 

322 

1, 166 

24, 330 

206 

1,247 

83, 543 

Mountain: 











Montana 

36, 691 

37, 996 

705 

96.3 

146 

679 

4, 935 

36 

273 

6, 676 

Idaho - 

9,249 

9, 887 

370 

93.6 

45 

92 

1,069 

12 

65 

1,453 

Wvoming 

8, 668 

9, 027 


96 0 

37 

93 

1, 528 

8 

64 

1 167 

Colorado 

59,286 

67,688 

13,823 

87.6 

99 

366 

4,694 

47 

392 

11 ! 269 

New Mexico 

88,313 

94,865 

13, 681 

93.1 

110 

680 

8, 605 

39 

218 

6, 970 

Arizona 

33, 638 

40, 038 

20,367 

84 0 

28 

174 

3, 837 

25 

132 

8, 457 

Utah 

7,345 

7,479 

650 

98.2 

11 

69 

753 

4 

37 

521 

Nevada 

6,043 

6,010 


100.6 

23 

65 

876 


7 

240 

Pacific: 





Washington 

46, 672 

50,702 

3,913 

92.1 

141 

479 

6,078 

67 

643 

11, 889 

Oregon 

31, 254 

33, 376 

1,679 

93 6 

88 

346 

3, 977 

61 

346 

7, 130 

California— 

432, 903 

463,888 

82, 111 

93.3 

458 

2,430 

60, 966 

196 

1, 806 

63, 333 
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Table 4* — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BT Age in 1936, by States 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 

NUMBER OF CHURCHES 


NUMBER OP MEMBERS 


STATE 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1936 

1916 

19061 

United States 

18. 409 

18. 940 

17,875 

12.472 

19,914,937 

18, 605,003 

16,721.816 

14,210, 756 

New England: 









Maine 

182 

179 

146 

139 

191, 778 

173,893 

14S, 530 

133, 434 

New Hampshire 

106 

134 

135 

103 

157, 751 

146, 646 

136, 020 

141, 016 

Vermont 

108 

109 

109 

109 

99, 945 

89, 424 

78, 178 

96, 791 

Massachusetts 

708 

705 

699 

473 

1, 696, 708 

3,629, 424 

1,410,208 

1, 271, 419 

Rhode Island — 

132 

135 

105 

85 

343, 898 

325, 375 

261, 312 

230, 631 

Connecticut - — 

304 

301 

261 

211 

635, 750 

557, 747 

483,834 

352,368 

Middle Atlantic: 









New York 

1,757 

1,783 

1,496 

1, 205 

3, 075, 428 

3,125, 424 

2,745,552 

2,689, 139 

New Jersey 

554 

669 

513 

316 

1.390, 966 

1, 055,998 

790, 764 

519,332 

Pennsylvania — 

1,632 

1,730 

1,411 

1,029 

2, 275, 062 

2,124,382 

1,830,532 

1,429,099 

East North Central: 









Ohio 

812 

862 

687 

606 

1, 052, 101 

972, 109 

843,866 

656,059 

Indiana-- 

382 

395 

369 

256 

315, 186 

312, 194 

272, 288 

205,706 

Illinois 

1, 052 

1,064 

955 

720 

1,448, 650 

1,352,719 

1, 171, 381 

1,096,669 

Michitran 

675 

714 

579 

527 

800, 917 

844, 106 

572, 117 

678,982 

Wisconsin 

924 

984 

908 

796 

741, 563 

657,511 

594,836 

694,428 

West North Central: 









Minnesota.-- 

722 

747 

713 

576 

610, 338 

475,809 

415, 604 

445,045 

Iowa 

580 

612 

688 

552 

294,833 

287, 066 

262, 613 

244,243 

Missouri 

501 

534 

520 

456 

432, 344 

617,466 

445, 352 

460, 167 

North Dakota 

343 

369 

352 

233 

119, 360 

104, 195 

95,859 

72,072 

South Dakota 

370 

409 

339 

199 

89. 001 

97, 077 

72, 113 

71,781 

Nebraska 

393 

413 

383 

328 

164, 136 

154,889 

135, 637 

118, 645 

Kansas 

386 

399 

377 

340 

157, 292 

171, 178 

128,948 

109,641 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware 

31 

30 

34 

23 

39, 399 

36, 696 

30, 183 

28,603 

Maryland i 

220 

240 

221l 

165 

272, 884 

233. 969 

219, 630 

196, 401 

District of Columbia 

35 

42 

28 

21 

80, 690 

67. 348 

51,421 

61,603 

Virginia 

114 

140 

143 

70 

40, 706 

38, 605 

36,671 

33. 765 

West Virginia 

148 

177 

161 

132 

75, 391 

71,266 

60, 337 

47,072 

North Carolina 

124 

66 

77 

31 

10, 219 

6, 900 

4, 989 

4,684 

South Carolina 

76 

61 1 

48 

34 

11. 643 

9, 036 

9,614 

12, 138 

Georgia 

56 

73 

97 

77 

23, 0.92 

17, 871 

18, 214 

22,674 

Florida 

127 

116 

153 

69 

62, 446 

39,379 

24, 650 

20,696 

Bast South Central: 









Kentucky 

248 

281 

266 

232 

191, 660 

I 177, 069 

160,185 

195, 186 

Tennessee 

99 

87 

142 

26 

31, 985 

24. 876 

23, 015 

20, 296 

Alabama 

112 

119 

174 

98 

33, 104 

36,019 

I 37, 482 

49,747 

Mississippi.. 

128 

112 

340 

90 

36, 646 

32, 706 

32, 160 

33,619 

West South Central; 






! 



Arkansas 

146 

144 

204 

77 

20, 416 

24, 743 

21, 120 

38,114 

Louisiana 

414 

414 

350 

214 

632, 683 

687, 946 

609, 910 

662, 087 

Oklahoma - 

165 

182 

260 

173 

46, 744 

46, 723 

47, 427 

42,998 

Texas--- 

786 

742 

600 

265 

604,308 

665, 899 

402, 874 

862,772 

Mountain: 









Montana 

307 

828 

398 

90 

76, 292 

74, 224 

78, 113 

86, 128 

Idaho. — — 

118 

143 

i 169 

80 

19, 606 

23, 143 

17, 947 

21,244 

Wyoming - 

Colorado 

69 

79 

69 

48 

17, 696 

18, 772 

12, 801 

12,076 

807 

263 

230 

224 

140,797 

126, 757 

104, 982 

117,486 

New Mexico - 

603 

618 

466 

330 

196, 769 

174, 287 

177, 727 

143, 009 

Arizona--—- 

170 

171 

167 

58 

94,043 

96, 471 

84, 742 

35, 071 

Utah- 

42 

38 

16 

6 

16, 474 

14, 596 

10,000 

9, 831 

Nevada 

35 

87 

30 

10 

12,053 

8,447 

8,742 

11,729 

Pacific: 









Washington 

280 

287 

345 

172 

101, 287 

121,249 

97,418 

88,213 

Oregon.— 

Oalifomla 

178 

207 

244 

75 

66, 309 

66, 574 

49, 728 

41, 549 

748 

717 

620 

346 

978,902 

720,803 

494, 539 

416,961 


» Oorreoted figures, covering all baptized members. 
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Table 4. — Number al^d Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States — Continued 


MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 1936 


geogeaphic division and state 

Under 13 
years 

13 years and 
over 

Age not 
reported 

Percent 
under 13 * 

United States 

4, 650, 061 

12, 316, 771 

2, 948, 105 

27.4 

New England: 



8,769 

31.2 

Maine 

57, 150 

125, 859 

New Hampshire 

40, 614 

114, OSS 

3,049 

26 3 

Vermont.- 

25,007 

66, 821 

8,117 

27 2 

Massachusetts 

351, 291 

1, 061, 024 

284, 393 

24.9 

Rhode Island 

88,403 

251, 991 

3,504 

26.0 

Connecticut 

132,046 

402, 545 

101, 159 

24.7 

Middle Atlantic; 



164, 666 

25 9 

New York — 

753, 280 

2, 157, 482 

New Jersey - 

208,317 

515, 214 

667, 435 

28 8 

Pennsylvania - 

549, 671 

1, 406, 182 

319, 209 

28.1 

East North Central: 


656, 929 

131, 120 

28 7 

Ohio - 

264,052 

Indiana - - 

76, 697 

208, 591 

29, 897 

26 9 

Illinois- 

247, 303 

654, 601 

546, 746 

27.4 

Michigan 

205, 473 

510, .352 

85, 092 

28 7 

Wisconsin — 

206, 095 

512, 200 

23, 268 

28.7 

West North Central: 




28.5 

Minnesota 

139, 649 

349, 919 

20, 770 

Iowa 

77,274 

211, 069 

6, 490 

26.8 

Missouri 

109, 245 

309, 231 

13, 868 

26.1 

North Dakota 

37,967 

76, 920 

4, 473 

33.0 

South Dakota- - 

20,931 

52, 029 

16, 041 

28.7 

Nebraska 

43, 630 

107, 127 

3, 379 

28.9 

Kansas 

44,452 

109, 228 

3,612 

28 9 

South Atlantic: 





Delaware 

11, 807 

25, 992 

1,600 

31 2 

Maryland 

85, 529 

181, 275 

6, 080 

32.1 

District of Columbia 

20, 648 

57, 042 

3, 000 

26.6 

Virginia 

12, 060 

28, 140 

506 

30.0 

West Virginia 

19, 314 

53, 827 

2, 250 

26.4 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

2, 071 
3,293 

7, 774 

8, 250 

374 

21.0 

28.5 

Georgia 

5,787 

14, 775 

2, 530 

28.1 

Florida 

15, 805 

35, 775 

10,865 

30 ,6 

East South Central: 





Kentucky - - 

49, 389 

120, 772 

21,499 

29.0 

Tennessee 

7, 477 

21, 437 

3,071 

25.9 

Alabama 

8, 822 

22, 819 

1,463 

27.9 

Mississippi- 

9,701 

26, 025 

920 

27.2 

West South Central: 





Arkansas 

6, 595 

13,920 

900 

28.7 

Louisiana 

168, 630 

358, 264 

115, 689 

30.7 

Oklahoma - - 

12, 487 

32, 645 

1,612 

27.7 

Texas - 

128, 395 

294, 114 

181,799 

30.4 

Mountain: 





Montana 

Idaho 

19, 391 

6, 169 
4,312 

54. 082 
14, 347 

1, 819 

26.4 

26.4 

24.4 

Wyoming 

13, 363 

20 

Colorado - 

36,803 

83, 560 

20, 434 

30.6 

New Mexico _ 

56, 834 

112,481 

27, 444 

33.6 

Arizona 

26, 122 

50, 565 

17, 356 

84.1 

Utah 

4, 520 

10, 303 

651 

30.5 

Nevada 

2,886 

9, 081 

87 

24.1 

Pacific 





Washington - 

25, 882 

74, 299 

1, 106 

25.8 

Oregon — 

16,867 

48, 128 

1,324 

25.9 

California - . 

216,939 

684,314 

78, 649 

24.0 


Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Table 6. — Value of Chubches and Paesonages and Amount of Chuech 

Debt by States, 1936 



*0 

u 

C3 to 

XJ 

C5 

U 

3 

X! 

value of church 

EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES ' 

VALUE OF PAR- 
SONAGES 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total numb 
churche 

Number of c 
edifices 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

TJnited States 

18,409 

16, 637 

15, 681 

$787, 001, 357 

6. 996 

$189,350, 738 

10,354 

$104, 434, 888 

New England: 









Maine 

182 

176 

175 

7, 866, 600 

104 

2, 590, 480 

123 

1, 384, 221 

New Hampshire.. 

106 

102 

102 

4, 345, 250 
3, 457, 000 

60 

1, 480, 872 

88 

939, 400 

Vermont-- 

108 

100 

99 

21 

204, 550 

64 

411, 300 

Massachusetts 

708 

645 

6X9 

63, 115,312 

253 

8, 988, 120 

608 

9, 304, 481 

Rhode Island 

132 

130 

126 

11, 555, 679 

80 

3, 730, 889 

108 

1, 738, 450 

Connecticut 

304 

285 

280 

25, 680, 938 

172 

7, 656, 139 

223 

! 4, 090, 915 

Middle Atlantic: 









New York 

1,757 

1, 657 

1, 572 

143, 760, 392 

920 

41,044,337 

1,198 

17, 779, 117 

New Jersey 

554 

533 

368 

35, 440, 979 

234 

9, 758, 681 

258 

3,805, 340 

Pennsylvania 

1,632 

1,282 

1,060 

65, 373, 744 

580 

14, 139, 861 

785 

8,309,363 

East North Central: 









Ohio 

812 

783 

722 

64, 121, 607 

408 

17, 696, 811 

675 

7, 0S9, 426 

Indiana 

382 

377 

359 

20, 233, 251 

202 

6, 605, 649 

297 

2,570, 331 

Illinois 

1, 052 

1, 033 

839 

58, 553, 700 

506 

12, 891, 533 

621 

7, 268, 375 

Michigan 

675 

045 

622 

39, 191, 050 

245 

12, 046, 070 
7, 742, 616 ! 

450 

5, 264, 614 

Wisconsin 

924 

897 

891 

33, 876, 473 

415 

618 

4,697, 566 

West North Central: 









Minnesota 

722 

702 

694 

28, 504, 758 

344 

6, 214, 762 

600 

3, 609,713 

Iowa 

580 

574 

562 

18, 555, 977 

260 

3, 292, 553 

426 

2,976,143 

Missouri 

501 

441 

i 430 

20, 292, 780 

196 

3, 832, 186 

315 

2, 320, 745 

North Dakota 

343 

329 

j 325 

4, 450, 447 

110 

941, 526 

161 

730, 760 

South Dakota 

370 

330 

i 318 

4, 316, 677 

87 

747, 795 

168 

832,946 

Nei»raska 

393 

391 

! 382 

9, 308, 174 

151 

1, 818, 486 

260 

1, 640, 176 

Kansas 

386 

378 

376 

8, 436, 402 

144 

1, 397, 763 

246 

1, 236, 200 

South Atlantic; 









Delaware 

31 

28 

28 

1, 771, 900 

16 

458, 221 

22 

261, 000 

Maryland 

220 

213 

212 

13, 483, 146 

88 

3, 842, 496 

134 

1, 846, 010 

District of Columbia 

35 

34 

33 

6, 788, 055 

21 

1, 143, 103 

29 

677, 300 

Virginia 

114 

92 

90 

3, 268, 816 

30 

661, 917 

48 

407, 200 

West Virginia 

148 

134 

133 

4, 218, 734 

44 

741, 870 

70 

614, 950 

North Carolina 

124 

83 

83 

1, 690, 713 

28 

405, 660 

44 

316, 700 

South Carolina 

76 

49 

49 

896, 260 

30 

27, 999 

22 

182, 600 

Georgia 

56 

46 

43 

1,558,560 

13 

187, 010 

22 

214, 100 

Florida 

127 

108 

88 

3, 113, 469 

20 

863, 180 

40 

251, 000 

Bast South Central: 









Kentucky 

248 

196 

178 

7, 065, 900 
2, 096, 440 

56 

742, 661 

128 

886, 160 

Tennessee 

99 

66 

56 

14 

166, 873 

32 

380, 039 

Alabama 

112 

96 

94 

2, 339, 656 

38 

676, 048 

54 

361, 160 

Mississippi 

12B 

106 

105 

1, 387, 800 

21 

148, 462 

46 

249,800 

West South Central: 









Arkansas, 

346 

96 

' 93 

1, 677, 829 

33 

192, 976 

47 

130, 667 

Louisiana 

414 

401 

399 

12, 339, 262 

131 

2, 786, 866 

228 

1,602,307 

382,760 

Oklahoma 

106 

168 

: 164 

2, 497, 775 

42 

611,613 

78 

Texas,.. 

786 

687 

1 686 

9, 8G7, 954 

178 

1,846,189 

337 

1,680,882 

Mountain: 



i 






Montana 

807 

237 

236 

2,796, 396 

66 

394, 868 
168, 659 

80 

614, 631 

Idaho 

118 

85 

86 

920, 726 

16 

43 

168,890 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

69 

66 

66 

852, 900 

11 

89, 650 

19 

111, 000 

ao7 

229 

224 

6, lU, 621 

74 

1,337,681 

106 

646, 386 

Now Mexico 

603* 

413 

408 

1, 861, 634 

32 

163, 772 

77 

208, 660 

ArlKcma, 

170 

136 

128 

1, 911, 800 

27 

261, 689 
24,200 

83 

205, 600 

Utah 

42 

17 

16 

686, 067 

6 

14 

83,161 

Nevada 

86 

29 

29 

213,398 

8 

81, 736 

13 

61,860 

Facitic: 









Washington 

280 

246 

246 

6,609,726 

106 

2,012,776 

127 

786, 303 

Oregon. 

178 

166 

162 

2,200,430 

47 

663, 696 

61 

208, 170 

California 

748 

667 

641 

19, 649, 785 

836 

6, 198, 716 

410 

3,161,862 
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Table 6. — Chcrch Expbndittthes by States, 1936 


EXPENDITURES 


j ipQtgj ij-„ 

geographic DIVISION AND | iiuinber '| 

li Churches Total 
churches omAnni-. 


All other 
salaries 


Repairs 

and 

improve- 

ments 


United States.... 

New England: 

Maine 

New Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 


IMiddle .Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 


East North Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana- 

niinois... 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 


West North Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


8189 , 078,358 '$ 11 , 816,859 


1 , 339,823 
1 , 073,993 
597, 560 
9 , 072, 453 
2 . 473 , 212 
4 , 099, 753 


30 . 766 153 
5 . 965, 171 
9 , 798, 226 


9 , 867, 273 
3 , 599, 217 
9 , 119 , 493 
7 , 359,176 
6 , 451,383 


4 , 785,705 
3 , 090. 014 
3 , 455. 132 
652, 098 
657, 731 
1 , 646. 759 
1 , 459, 646 


1 , 600 , 611 
416 , 652 
972 , 044 


248, 914 
229, 125 
133, 250 
1 , 949, 902 
420,916 
788,480 


6 , 959 , 226 
1 , 303. 893 
2 , 224,922 


2 , 502 , 203 
666,003 
2 , 159 , 387 
1 , 330,013 
1 , 464,854 


$ 18 , 166 , 771 


229, 426 
107, 714 
82 , 662 
1 , 129, 647 
248, 464 
673 , 759 


3 , 251, 901 
673 , 597 
1 , 066, 766 


962, 850 
361, 178 
1 , 252, 877 
1 , 068 , 727 
807, 552 


South Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia . 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Plorida 


East South Central: 

Kentucky— 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi— 


West South Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana. 

Oklahoma 

Texas.. 


Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho— 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico. _ 

Arizona 

Utah... 

Nevada 


Pacific: 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California 


343, 181 
2 , 725,115 
1 , 151.889 
537 034 
527 . 944 
220. 278 
131,876 
192, 107 
403, 806 


1 , 152.813 
429, 504 
286, 786 
193, 096 


227,537 
2 , 054,419 
400, 323 
1 , 733,612 


1 , 129,834 
601, 693 
6 , 163,248 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 


EXPENDITURES— continued 


aEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other cur- 
rent ex- 
penses, in- 
cluding 
interest 

Local re- 
lief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

misf!ions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

S14, 710, 721 

$46, 791,438 

$5, 108, 325 

$1. 158, 198 

$743* 598 

$3. 844, 247 

$9, 604, 780 

New England: 








Maine 

82, 696 

473, 956 

18. 249 

11, 336 

6,090 

35, 763 

117, 613 

New Hampshire 

115, 957 

422, 010 

10,663 

1, 778 

1, 913 

36, 904 

63, 897 

Vermont 

42, 619 

177, 078 

6,758 

6,625 

6,099 

11,840 

43, 930 

Massachusetts 

827, 245 

3, 174, 701 

380, 997 

70. 036 

91, 553 

183, 594 

787, 295 

Rhode Island-- 

251, 215 

885, 742 

184, 617 

15, 574 
37, 594 

21, 183 

146, 314 

189, 327 

Connecticut 

441, 347 

1, 489, 107 

89, 675 

19, 119 

67, 586 

357,895 

Middle Atlantic: 








New York 

2 , 703, 226 

10,713.057 

2, 227, 292 

242, 221 

154, 655 

794. 651 

2,119, 313 

New Jersey 

553, 690 

2, 007, 730 

176, 234 

62, 064 

32, 439 

169, 688 

669, 284 

Pennsylvania 

993. 669 

3,081,829 

258, 367 

141, 484 

64, 962 

349,222 

644,901 

East North Central: 








Ohio 

1,302,123 

3.075,047 

193. 467 

80. 220 

46, 530 

350, 986 

640, 427 

Indiana 

446, 451 

1, 227, 266 

3'4, 766 

21, 812 

15, 380 

193,889 

307, 219 

Illinois 

1, 047. 000 

2, 934, 270 

276. 195 

47, 010 
56. 851 

44, 698 

217, 936 

450, 889 

Michigan 

1, 050. 224 

2, 487, 630 

164, 702 

28, 304 

129. 985 

460, 296 

Wisconsin 

656, 458 

1, 964, 092 

146, 566 

37, 092 

24, 214 

202,963 

278, 789 

West North Central: 








M mnesota 

474, 216 

1, 427, 748 

116,227 

25. 572 

21, 283 

163,316 

371, 298 

Iowa - 

274, 963 

889, 407 

62, 792 

29, 346 

17, 496 

91,992 

207, 666 

Missouri 

398, 502 

1, 005. 622 

80, 319 

34, 393 

23, 960 

76. 666 

194, 426 

North Dakota 

53. 543 

191. 801 

11, 074 

5, 309 

2, 937 

19. 190 

41, 820 

South Dakota— 

42, 293 

169, 180 

9. 539 

6, 262 

1, 760 

7. 869 

38, 781 

Nebraska 

117, 782 

538, 774 

47. 700 

8,195 

6,699 

41,160 

102, 862 

Kansas 

127, 210 

456, 037 

24, 268 

10, 914 

8,449 

37, 323 

100,991 

South Atlantic: 








T)ol aware 

35. 428 

114, 407 

13, 051 

4, 767 

1, 958 

6,212 

30,061 

Maryland 

337. 305 

1,035,078 

88, 794 

21, 858 

10, 435 

69, 275 
30. 096 

202. 680 

District of Columbia. 

190. 723 

444. 792 

49, 565 

12. 681 

7. 153 

81, 268 

Virginia 

44,344 

200. 099 

12, 498 

4, 049 

3, 832 

19. 023 

34,014 

West Virginia 

54. 284 

156, 361 

8,232 

7,011 

3, 486 

10. 978 

24, 910 

North Carolina 

32, 809 

93, 766 

6, 745 

1.553 

279 

6.893 

16, 286 

South Carolina 

11, 242 

45. 684 

9, 067 

2, 303 

672 

2, 683 

19, 792 

Georgia 

21.475 

74, 661 

4, 387 

3, 828 

1,061 

10, 088 

15. 663 

Florida 

57, 556 

154, 716 

16, 624 

3,705 

2,342 

8, 649 

25, 339 

East South Central: 








Kentucky..- 

113, 486 

313, 363 

32. 246 

12, 764 

1, 987 

46, 348 

67, 680 

Tennessee 

30. 056 

137, 465 

11,857 

3. 800 

1, 068 

9, 160 

13. 433 

Alabama 

22, 236 

134, 442 

10, 646 

2. 938 

1,308 

4,716 

10, 621 

Mississippi— 

14, 282 

70, 190 

6,280 

3, 556 

2, 684 

3,633 

11, 608 

West South Central: 








Arkansas 

22, 585 

71,707 

7,363 

2, 650 

1,921 

5, 304 

i 18 , no 

Louisiana 

250, 082 

640, 401 

67, 674 

14, 564 

4, 300 

8, 771 

63, 331 

162, 697 

Oklahoma.- 

64. 783 

85, 766 

8, 268 

2, 336 

14, 591 

! 15, 168 

Texas 

228, 042 

612, 963 

60,496 

15, 132 

8, 923 

49, 363 

199, 699 

Mountain: 








Montana 

60, 004 

242, 591 

11,661 

4,764 

1, 286 

15, 764 

45,416 

Idaho 

23, 816 

54, 242 

1,757 

634 

434 

4, 279 

7, 920 
42, 863 

Wyoming 

25, 189 

66, 093 

4, 431 

1, 346 

1,606 

5, 165 
17, 236 

Colorado 

105, 658 

383, 660 

11,467 

6, 107 

2, 797 

63, 804 

New Mexico 

15. 159 

70, 643 

4, 658 

1,767 

1, 954 

8,913 

19, 905 

Arizona 

25. 295 

97, 638 

8,576 

4, 043 

1,802 

4,720 

18, 371 

XTtah 

3, 250 

42, 611 

1,226 

888 

346 

668 

9, 297 
6, 004 

Nevada 

4, 162 

39, 405 

331 

604 

312 

871 

Paoiwo: 








Washington 

192, 946 

493, 390 

12,411 

7,098 

8,681 

16, 866 

60, 678 

Oregon-...- 

57,086 

209. 022 

10, 235 

6,026 

2, 774 

10, 123 

39,369 

California— 

674, no 

2, 074, 210 

139,523 

51,786 

27, 177 

96,776 

367, 607 


275S19 — ^,1 — — m 
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Table 7. — Kumbee and Membership op Churches, V^^ue and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, Sunday Schools, and Parochial Schools, 
BY Archdioceses and Dioceses, 1936 



Total 

Number of 
members 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

aechdiocese and diocese 

number of 
churches 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Total 

18,409 

19,914.937 

15, 661 

§787,001,357 

6, 996 

$189, 350, 738 

ARCHDIOCESE 

Baltimore 

232 

349. 225 

222 

18 928. 400 

101 

4, 971,564 


359 , 

1.027.969 

346 

36 819. 178 

104 

2, 034. 310 


420 

1,086. 209 

239 

35.031.470 

171 



228 

220,075 

216 

19. 386 256 

111 

5, 31y. 5/1 

Dubuque. 

233 

122. 659 

227 

7. 480. 652 

96 

1, 234, 632 

Milwaukee 

317 

365. 712 

297 

17. 114.512 

181 

5, 249, 761 

New Orleans., 

217 

360. 235 

207 

9, 629. 636 

78 

2, 419. 164 


4fi4 

956. 686 

373 

57. 752 0,53 

217 

16, 971.060 

Philadelphia 

417 

835. 332 

103 

i 10. 465. 405 

62 

2 , 892. 146 

Portland 

123 

64,759 

106 

1, 808, 630 

53 

631, 392 


308 

341. 065 

254 

1 14. 453. 105 

120 

2, 878, 320 

St. Paul 

263 

267. 082 

251 

1 16. 672. 923 

135 

3, 166, 306 

San Antonio 

198 

181. 345 

176 

' 3. 257. 808 

53 

608. 810 

San Francisco 

228 

454. 927 

199 

9, 247. 794 

99 

2, 21 1 , 826 

Santa Fe 

445 

165, 374 

367 

1, 591, 884 

25 

136, 724 

DIOCESE 







Albany - 

232 

227. 388 

206 

16, 447. 628 

113 

3, 573,037 

Alexandria 

74 

61, 163 

73 

855, 800 

13 

138, 020 

Altoona 

133 

113. 282 

131 

6,843, 126 

75 

1, 729, 249 

Amarillo 

92 

21. 982 

65 

517. 235 

9 

64. 750 

Baker City 

55 

11, 550 

46 

391.900 

4 

32, 204 

Belleville 

132 

78. 401 

131 

4, 210. 635 

77 

^ 602.309 

Bismarok 

161 

52. 632 

154 

1. 482. 793 

35 

327, 252 

Boise 

118 

19. 506 

85 

920. 726 

15 

168, 6f)9 

Brooklyn 

301 

915. 192 

285 

19, 909. 065 

127 

5. 205, 242 

Buffalo 

254 

408, 349 

220 

19, 577, 264 

172 

8, 202, 786 

Burlington 

108 

99, 945 

99 

3, 457, 500 

21 

204, 550 

Charleston 

76 

11,513 

49 

896, 250 

10 

27. 999 

Cheyenne 

69 

17 , 895 

55 

1 852, 900 

11 

89, 650 

Cleveland-. - 

267 

522. 854 

248 

25, 042, 121 

167 

8, 850,456 

Columbus.- - — 

137 

123,737 

85 

4, 388, 1 13 

23 

285, 619 

Concordia 

99 

42, 867 

95 

1 1,911,350 

37 

203, 009 

Corpus Christ! 

143 

137, 358 

126 

868,745 

28 

132, 267 

Covington 

93 

62, 795 

81 

3, 681,150 

27 

354, 676 

Crookston 

86 

28.274 

84 

957, 762 

23 

86, 939 

Dallas - 

128 

44,179 

117 

1, 395,206 

18 

82, 795 

Davenport - 

125 

57,799 

120 

4, 662, 500 

65 

725, 910 

Denver - 

309 

140, 799 

227 

6, 113,221 

74 

1, 337, 5H1 

Des Moines 

82 

39,816 

77 

2, 718,450 

38 

784, noo 

Detroit — 

327 

565, 221 

293 

28, 328, 991 

174 

10,707,463 

Duluth — 

117 

68,694 

110 

2, 093, 433 

49 

626, 734 

El Paso — 

122 

124.259 

94 

827, 709 

15 

134,010 

Erie 

153 

136, 819 

143 

6, 405,848 

60 

950, 081 

Fall River.- - 

119 

183, 566 

111 

9, 287,619 

64 

2, 679, 962 

Fargo 

179 

65, 895 

168 

2, 948, 654 

75 

614, 274 

Fort Wayne — 

185 

173, 064 

170 

10, 423, 981 

100 

3,468,437 

Galveston 

168 

126,018 

145 

3, 257,448 

62 

840, 606 

Grand Island . — — 

99 

27,923 

94 

1, 076, 700 

28 

214, 877 

Grand Rapids 

214 

142, 194 

208 

7, 017, 548 

43 

917, 639 

Great Falls 

160 

32. 448 

131 

948, 644 

24 

191, 690 

Green Bay J 

235 

185,211 

230 

8, 522, 624 

112 

1,448, 487 

Harrisburg 

104 

95,280 

46 

3,622,677 

26 

683, 283 

Hartford 

293 

627, 848 

270 

26,418,138 

164 

7, 615, 588 

Helena 

147 

42,844 

105 

1,846,751 

32 

203, 168 

Indianapolis 

194 

139, 134 

186 

! 9, 600, 270 

93 

8,071,212 

Kansas City 

103 

63, 697 

101 

4, 264, 160 

46 

783, 193 
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Table 7. — Number ant> Membership op Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, Sunday Schools, and Parochial Schools, 
BY Archdioceses and Dioceses, 1936 — Continued 


ARCHDIOCESE AND DIOCESE 

Total 
number of 
churches 

Number of 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

members 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

DIOCESE — continued 

La Crosse.. 

230 

131, 455 

228 

$6, 162, 637 

82 

$636. 274 

Lafayette 

123 

221, 185 

119 

1, 853, 826 

40 

228, 081 

Leavenworth 

126 

60,410 


4, 343, 912 

70 

914, 434 

Lincoln 

137 

35, 876 

134 

2, 451,875 

49 

386. 890 

Little Rock 

146 

20,115 

93 

1, 677, 829 

33 

192, 976 

Los Anfroles and San Diego. 

321 

349, 719 

253 

7, 739, 275 

155 

2, 390, 167 

LouismIIp 

156 

129, 908 

98 

3, 377, 750 
4, 338, 250 

28 

387, 876 

Mancliester 

105 

167, 686 

101 

59 

1,475. 372 

Marquette 

129 

86, 502 

117 

3. 621,511 

27 

356, 068 

Mobile 

126 

39, 472 

107 

2, 563, 055 

43 

707, 818 

Monterey and Fresno 

89 

110,819 

89 

956, 202 

66 

291, 870 

Nashville 

99 

31,951 

54 

2, 093, 440 

14 

166. 873 

Natchez 

128 

36. 616 

105 

1,387, 800 

21 

148. 462 

Newark 

287 

1, 056, 518 
112, 360 

113 

15, 531, 119 

68 

3, 749, 853 

Ogdensburg 

158 

152 

6, 515, 398 

80 

888, 845 

Oklahoma City 

165 

46, 744 

154 

2.497, 775 

42 

511, 513 

Omaha 

156 

90, 268 

153 

6, 834, 599 

74 

1, 216, 719 

Peoria 

225 

123, 679 

206 

6, 959, 530 

96 

1, 124, 963 

Pltlshnrgh 

447 

666, 007 

394 

24, 241,583 

230 

5, 519. 964 

Portland 

182 

191, 778 

175 

7, 866, 600 

94 

2, 690, 480 

Providence 

131 

343, 573 

126 

11,555, 679 

80 

3, 730, 889 

Raleigh 

118 

9, 686 

78 

1,587,713 

26 

400, 710 

Rapid City 

195 

26, 668 
12, 079 

169 

734, 177 

22 

72, 984 

Reno 

36 

29 

213, 398 

8 

31,735 

Richmond 

117 

41, 736 

92 

3,413, 316 

30 

662, 017 

Rochester 

165 

203, 501 

163 

11,791,635 

109 

3, 623. 297 

Rockford 

103 

65, 358 

99 

4, 703, 166 

74 

1, 615, 210 

Sacramento 

109 

63,411 

100 

1,606, 464 

2.5 

304, 852 

St. Augustine 

112 

56, 068 

76 

2, 889, 969 

21 

831,010 

St. Cloud 

136 

83,124 

133 

4,459, 739 

91 

1, 046, 138 

St. Joseph 

88 

26, 696 

73 

1, 610, 525 

30 

167, 403 

Salt Ijako 

42 

16, 474 
23, 092 

15 

636. 067 

6 

24,200 

Savannah 

56 

43 

1, 658, 660 

13 

187, 610 

Scranton 

245 

328,516 

135 

10,866,186 

62 

1, 480, 070 

Seattle - 

167 

73, 073 

160 

4,489,671 

83 

1, 839, 014 

Sioux City 

140 

74, 559 

138 

3, 794, 475 

61 

648, 002 

Sioux Falls 

176 

62, 402 

160 

3, 587. 400 

66 

674, 811 

Spokane 

113 

28,214 

86 

1, 120, 164 

23 

173, 762 

Springfield. Ill 

166 

93. 165 

101 

6, 768, 600 

86 

1, 102, 656 

Springfield, Mass 

226 

486, 275 

169 

17,100,615 

81 

4, 338, 648 

Superior 

142 

59, 186 

136 

2, 086, 700 

40 

60S, 094 

Syracuse 

150 

221, 866 

161 

10, 783, 202 

87 

2, 393. 721 

Toledo 

153 

163, 134 

160 

14. 309. 961 

92 

2. 987, 409 

Trenton 

237 

312.627 

231 

18, 933, 910 

146 

5, 573, 009 

Tucson 

172 

94, 246 

• 129 

1, 916, 800 

27 

261, 689 

Wheeling 

142 

72, 494 

129 

4, 064, 884 

41 

733, 896 
280, 310 

Wichita 

161 

54,016 

166 

2, 181, 140 

37 

Wilmington 

61 

43, 306 

48 

2, 088, 700 

23 

472, 064 

Winona 

117 

69, 964 

113 

4, 141, 901 

44 

369, 646 

Pittsburgh (Greek Rite) . . 
Ukrainian Greek Oatholicu 

144 

120,866 

133 

6,678,811 

91 

1, 617, 686 

119 

89, 764 

81 

2, 617, 774 

62 

600, 494 

Belmont Abbey 

7 

1,068 

6 

103, 000 

2 

4,860 
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Table T.—Numbee and Membership of Chtjkches, Yj^vb and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, Sunday Schools, and Parochial ochools, 
BY Archdioceses and Dioceses, 1936 — Continued 



ESPENDITUBES 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 

AECHDIOCESE AND DIOCESE 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

Churches 

1 reporting 

Scholars 

TotaL 

15, 720 

S189. 073,358 

8, 068 

972, 891 

6, 825 

2, 095, 254 

ARCHDIOCESE 







Baltimore— 

223 

3, 828,437 

143 

i 14, 768 

141 

155 

356 

132 

99 

51, 281 
94, 778 
156,413 
37, 461 
17, 665 

Boston. __ 

354 

• 5,553,778 

295 

i 107, 496 


244 

5,439,558 

79 

12. 089 


225 

3, 338, 792 

54 

' 5, 924 

Dubuque 

232 

1,240, 557 

114 

6, 693 

Milwaukee 

316 

3, 509, 177 

103 

! 10, 894 

179 

94 

219 

286 

51 

52, 569 
31,134 
95, 557 
120, 249 
6, 441 


191 

1,485.166 

64 

7,016 

New York - 

374 I 

10,043, 106 

313 

58, 087 


99 ! 

1, 274, 960 

245 

39. 057 


Ill 1 

433,294 

76 

3, 059 

St. Louis 

242 

2, 484, 614 

99 

9, 509 

205 

119 

50,112 
33, 029 
9, 402 
23, 082 
6, 453 


262 

2,660,549 

133 

14. 790 


168 

498, 511 

70 

6, 791 

68 

FrflTioise(>,_„ 

212 

2,311,028 

176 

23, 788 

65 


268 i 

209,651 

108 

8,407 

36 

DIOCESE 






Albany 

203 

2,234,874 

114 

11, 389 

63 

19,913 

AleYanriTia 

68 

166,103 

21 

, 1, 923 

20 

4, 173 

A Itoona . . - 

129 

848,005 

68 

7, 636 

49 

11, 632 

Amarillo 

56 

121, 164 

45 

2,177 

13 

1, 035 

Baker City 

38 

68. 299 

24 

918 

6 

689 

■RellAYillft , - - 

132 

735,626 
252, 531 

41 

8,314 

82 

12, 014 

BisTnarck - 

150 

57 

2. 381 

19 

4,417 

Boise 

108 

156,887 

45 

1,069 

12 

1, 453 

Brooklyn 

301 

9,754,393 

221 

1 64, 751 

187 

110, 035 

Buffalo 

253 

3, 834, 250 

115 

! 20,696 

142 

46, 405 

Burlington. 

107 

597, 560 

45 

4,964 1 

21 

8, 563 

Cbarleston 

38 

131, 876 

31 

1,516 

9 

1, 590 

Cheyenne 

67 

187, 027 

37 

1,528 1 

7 

1, 167 

Cleveland 

261 

4, 319, 874 

102 

16, 297 

173 

66, 000 

Columbus 

63 

439, 884 

40 

4, 181 

68 

17, 782 

nonenrdia 

97 

291,271 

61 

2,748 

26 

4, 585 
3, 094 

Corpus Christi 

101 

207, 966 

38 

2, 756 

28 

Cnwington , 

84 

626, 981 

23 

2,788 

48 

10, 879 

nrrmlrstnn 

86 

257, 280 

43 

2, 783 

11 

2, 076 

DftUaa - _ 

124 

231, 374 

94 

3, 804 

26 

4,237 

Da'C’enport _ _ 

122 

659,838 

69 

3, 466 

47 

7,742 

Denver 

186 

865,281 

99 

4, 694 

47 

11, 269 

Das Mniufts . _ 

78 

397, 240 

48 

2, 627 
[ 12, 771 

28 

4,811 

netrnit . ... . , . . . _ 

316 

5, 635, 193 

101 

182 

100, 922 

Dulnth 

116 

448,467 

81 

6, 879 

19 

3, 695 

El Paso - 

86 

144, 147 

26 

4,221 

17 

3, 788 

Erie 

144 

1,070,643 
1, 310, 105 

103 

11, 710 

47 

16, 202 
16, 831 

Fall RiVer . . . 

118 

76 

13, 956 

39 

Fargo .... 

167 

397,761 
1, 926, 775 

664,393 
203,975 
1,221,622 
192, 863 
1,607,493 

416, 634 
4, 041, 841 
373, 695 
1, 639, 330 
695, 836 

101 

6,607 

1,695 

14 

1 2, 824 

Fort Wayne ^ . , 

179 

36 

113 

28, 639 

Galveston 

142 

63 

4,779 

67 

11,904 
2,066 
20,394 
1, 897 

Grand Island 

78 

62 

2,248 

4,895 

2,890 

12 

Grand Rapids 

210 

65 

84 

Great Palls 

115 

78 

12 

Green Bay . 

234 

41 

3,776 

112 

24,792 

6,988 
44, 186 
4,778 

Harrisburg . _ _ 

42 

26 

3,014 
40,634 
2, 046 
2,397 

30 

Hartford.. . , 

239 

199 

no 

Helena 

116 

68 

23 

Indianapolis 

192 

35 

101 

20, 524 

Kansas Oity__ i 

102 

46 

2,664 

65 

9,687 
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Table 7. — Number and Membership of Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, Sunday Schools, and Parochial Schools, 
BY Archdioceses and Dioceses, 1936 — Continued 



EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

PAEOCHIAL SCHOOLS 

AECHDIOCESE AND DIOCESE 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

DIOCESE— -continued 

La Crosse 

230 

$1,080,352 

98 

7,606 

92 

15, 664 

Lafayette 

111 

403, 150 

46 

4, 676 

37 

9, 899 

Leavenworth 

126 

672,399 

29 

1, 613 

66 

9, 963 

Lincoln 

137 

374, 174 

64 

2,308 

32 

3, 238 

Little Rock 

105 

227,537 

26 

1,094 

46 

4,674 

Los Ans:eles and San Diego. 

253 

2,112,817 

154 

19,314 

98 

24,682 

Louis\ille 

97 

526, 342 

28 

2, 320 

88 

19, 731 

Manchester 

104 

1, 072, 841 

77 

11, 453 

49 

21. 546 

Marquette 

122 

477,969 

39 

3,093 

23 

6,027 

Mobile 

110 

325.324 

65 

2,786 

46 

6,990 

Monterey and Fresno 

88 

399,440 

49 

4,367 

23 

3,337 

Nashville 

68 

429, 004 

15 

459 

29 

6,434 

Natchez 

114 

193,096 

57 

3,232 

29 

6,216 

Newark 

, 115 

2,463,327 

117 

29,039 

82 

35,484 

Ogdensburg 

155 

784, 512 

99 

8,140 

29 

8,074 

Oklahoma City 

156 

400,298 

66 

2,035 

47 

7.299 

Omaha 

155 

968, 236 

91 

6,901 

75 

13,407 

Peoria 

196 

1,208,041 

69 

5, 164 

71 

13, 500 

Pittsburgh 

419 

4,001,008 

213 

40,869 

13,274 

212 

77, 291 

Portland 

176 

1.339,823 

100 

61 

22, 124 

Provlflence 

130 

2,471,098 

108 

34,276 

61 

29, 161 

Raleigh 

100 

208.240 

32 

1,118 

24 

2,328 

Rapid City 

159 

140, 129 

67 

1,700 

876 

10 

1, 179 

Reno 

27 

68,419 

23 

1 

240 

Richmond 

95 

545,381 

54 

2, 626 

29 

7,219 

Rochester 

165 

2,209.966 

56 

6, 626 

70 

24,741 

Rockford 

101 

835, 935 

47 

2, 729 

48 

8, 283 

Sacramento 

94 

329,963 

80 

3,819 

10 

2, 232 

St. Augustine 

76 

366,258 

24 

1,167 

20 

4, 950 

St. Cloud 

134 

801, 666 

41 

3,981 

38 

7,945 

St. Joseph 

75 

270, 643 

32 

1,177 

29 

3, 093 

Salt Lake 

41 

96, 846 

11 

753 

4 

621 

Savannah 

38 

192, 107 

16 

1,037 

16 

3, 864 

Scranton 

147 

1,621, 027 

87 

15, 494 

76 

24,999 

Seattle 

158 

858, 336 

101 

4,573 

39 

9,170 

Sioux City 

140 

792, 379 

54 

2, 789 

68 

10.959 

Sioux Falls 

150 

417, 976 

56 

3, 180 

31 

6,801 

Spokane 

97 

271, 498 

40 

1, 605 

18 

2, 719 

Springfield, Til 

166 

909, 960 

74 

4, 172 

68 

11,260 

Springfield, Mass... 

171 

2,209,878 

116 

21, 304 

94 

42,989 

Superior 

136 

364, 361 

47 

3,611 

28 

4,821 

Syracuse-*.-*. 

154 

1,761,667 

117 

16, 498 

46 

17,406 

Toledo 

160 

1,628,608 

61 

5, 787 

99 

24, 794 

Trenton...— 

232 

3,352, 306 

177 

17, 734 

101 

35,222 

Tucson 

104 

233, 880 

28 

3,837 

26 

3,457 

Wheeling 

131 

613, 634 

59 

3, 706 

40 

8,223 

Wichita 

161 

496, 976 

60 

2,436 

63 

6,608 

Wilmington 

61 

887, 666 

27 

2, 767 

16 

6, 673 

Winona— 

in 

697, 164 

56 

3,972 

87 

6,476 

Pittsburgh (Qrook Rite).. - 

184 

842, 146 

44 

4, 630 

12 

1,342 

Ukrainian week Catholic. . 

86 

441, 302 

29 

1,871 

29 

2,986 

Belmont Abbey 

6 

12, 088 

1 

12 

2 

424 
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CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES, 1936 

HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 


fflSTORY 

The Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church, commonly known as the “Cath- 
olic Church,” recognizes the Bishop of Rome as Pope, the Vicar of Christ on earth, 
and the Visible Head of the Church. It dates its origin from the selection by 
Jesus Christ of the Apostle Peter as ‘*chief of the Apostles,” and it traces its his- 
tory through his successors in the Bishopric of Rome. . , 

Until the tenth century practically the entire Christian Church was recognized 
as one. Divergent views on various matters culminated in the eleventh century 
in the separation of a considerable portion of the Near East countries. It was 
then that the use of the word Roman” became more frequent, though even in 
the earliest centuries it had been one of the tests of truly Catholic doctrine. The 
discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries contributed new life to the 
church and resulted in wider extension. Africa, India, China, and Japan were 
visited by the missionary fathers, numerous Catholic converts were made, and 
many Catholic communities were established. The discovery of America opened 
still another field. Missionaries accompanied the various Spanish expeditions of 
discovery and settlement in the first half century after Columbus made the first 
voyage to America, and they always raised the cross and conducted divine 
worship. . . , , 

The first Catholic congregation in the territory now constituting the United 
States was founded at St. Augustine, Fla., in 1565, although Catholic services 
had been held on the soil of Florida long before that date, and from that point 
many companies of missionaries went along the coast, particularly toward the 
north, and labored among the Indians. That date also marks the evangelization 
of practically all of the present Latin America. 

Missionaries connected with Coronado's exploring expedition in 1540 preached 
among the Indians of New Mexico, but they soon perished. After the founding 
of Santa Fe, the second oldest town in the United States, missionary work was 
more successful, and many tribes of Indians accepted the Catholic faith. On the 
Pacific coast Franciscans accompanied the expeditions to California about 1600, 
and on the Atlantic coast French priests held worship on Neutral Island, on the 
coast of Maine, in 1609, and 3 years later on Mount Desert Island. Jesuit 
missions, begun on the upper Kennebec in 1646, were rnore successful and per- 
manent, many Indian converts being among their fruits. In 1665 Catholics 
sought to convert the Onondagas and other tribes in New York, while similar 
attempts among the Indians on the Great Lakes had been made as early as 1641. 

The history of the Catholic Church among the English colonists began with the 
immigration of English and Irish Catholics to Maryland in 1634 and the founding 
of the town of St. Marys in that year. Religious toleration was from the beginning 
the law of the colony; but in later years the Catholics were restricted and even 
disfranchised, and the restrictions were not entirely removed until after the War 
of the Revolution. In Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and New England, 
severe laws against Catholics were enforced for many years. In New York there 
were, it is said, no more than seven Catholic families in 1696, and the few Cath- 
olics living on Manhattan Island 80 years later had to go to Philadelphia to 
receive the sacraments. In a report to the Congregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith in 1763, Bishop Challoner gave the number of missionaries in Maryland as 
12, of Catholics, including children, 16,000; in Pennsylvania, missionaries 5, 
Catholics 6,000 or 7,000. The Roman Catholic missionaries in Maryland and the 
other English colonies were under the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical superiors in 
England, although this was based on common law rather than on any formal 
document. The first authoritative act dates from 1757, when Bishop Petre, vicar 
apostolic of London, was given jurisdiction for 6 years over all the colonies and 
islands in America subject to the British Empire. The same grant was renewed 
in 1758 for 6 years more to Bishop Challoner, who, on account of his necessary 
absence from the field, recommended the nomination of a vicar apostolic for 

1 This statement, which Is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has 'bean revised by Rt Rev.Msgr. Michael J. Readv, general secretary, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference Washington, D. 0., and approved by him in its present form. 
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America, and suggested that, as long as Canada and Florida were under British 
rule, the Bishop of Quebec might have his jurisdiction extended, although he 
preferred separate vicariates for the colonies that now make up the United States. 

Catholics, almost to a man, took sides with the colonists in the War of the 
Revolution. Among the signers either of the Articles of Confederation, the 
Declaration of Independence, or the Constitution, were three Catholics — Thomas 
Fitzsimmons, Daniel Carroll, and Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who saw in the 
Declaration “the basis for a future charity and liberty for his church’’; while 
Thomas Sim Lee was war governor of Maryland. Volunteers joined the Army 
and Navy, and a regiment of Catholic Indians from Maine was enlisted for 
the colonial forces, while the accession of the French Government to the American 
cause brought to the service of the Republic many Catholics, both officers and 
men, from Europe. 

Following the war religious liberty was not established by all the colonies 
at once, but the recommendation of the Continental Congress in 1774, “that 
all former differences about religion or politics * * * from henceforth cease 
and be forever buried in oblivion,” had its effect, and some of the colonies promptly 
removed the existing restrictions on the Catholics, admitting members of that 
church to all rights of citizenship. Religious equality, however, became universal 
and complete only after the Philadelphia Convention of 1787, in which the present 
Constitution L the United States was adopted. During the discussion of the 
Constitution a memorial was presented by Rev. John Carroll, recently appointed 
(1784) superior of the missions in the United States, which undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to the adoption of the provision of the sixth article which abolishes reli- 
gious tests as a qualification for any office or public trust, and of that portion of 
the first amendment which says: “Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

The Revolutionary War left the Catholic Church in America without any 
immediate hierarchical superior. The vicar apostolic of London held no inter- 
course with the church in America and refused to exercise jurisdiction in the United 
States. The Maryland clergy took steps to secure their property and maintain 
some kind of discipline, and application was made to Rome for the appointment of 
a superior with power to administer confirmation and with other privileges not 
strictly of the episcopal order. At that time Franklin represented the United 
States in Paris, and French influence was brought to bear to secure a Frenchman 
as ecclesiastical superior in the colonies, with a view to making the church a 
dependency of the Church of France. The matter was referred to the Conti- 
nental Congress, which announced that it had no power or jurisdiction in the 
case, those “being reserved to the several States individually.^' After conKsider- 
able investigation and delay the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith 
proposed the name of John Carroll as the superior, or prefect apostolic, of the 
church In the Thirteen Original States, with the power to administer confirmation. 
This nomination was confirmed and was followed by a decree making the church in 
the United States a distinct body from that in England. 

Already the qticstion of foreign jurisdiction had arisen, and the new superior 
in 1785 urged that as Catholics were not admitted to any office in the State 
unless they renounced all foreign jurisdiction, civil or ecclesiastical, some plan 
should be adopted by which an ecclesiastical superior might be appointed “in 
such a way as to retain absolutely the spiritual jurisdiction of the Holy See and 
at the same time remove all ground of objecting to us [Catholics] as though we 
[they] held anything hostile to the national independence.” Accompanying this 
letter was a statement of the number of Catholics in the United States, according 
to which there were 15,800 in Maryland; in Pennsylvania, 700; in Virginia, 200; 
and in New York, 1,500. In the territory bordering on the Mississippi there 
were said to be many Catholics, for whom there were no priests. 

In the early history of the church various perplexing situations ajmeared. 
One of the first was occasioned by what was known as “trusteeism.” In 1785 
the board of “Trustees of the Roman Catholic Church in the city of New York” 
was inoori^orated and purchased a site for a church. These trustees were not 
content with holding the property, but held that the congregation represented 
by them had the right not only to choose its pastor but to dismiss him at pleasure, 
and that no ecolesiaatioal superior, bishop, or prefect, had any right to interfere. 
Such a sittiation, as Dr. Carroll wrote to the New York trustees, “would result 
in the formation of distinct and independent societies in nearly the same manner 
as the Congregational Presbyterians,” and several churches for a time firmly 
resisted the authority of the bishops. Subsequently the present system was 
adopted. . 
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Another problem was that of providing a body of native clergy in place of the 
older missionaries, who were mostly members of the Society of Jesus, and were 
fast passing away. The immediate difficultj^ was solved in a measure by the 
coming of a number of priests of the Congregation of St. Sulpice in Paris, during 
the French Revolution 0791). They founded an ecclesiastical seminary in 
Baltimore, and made their special work the preparation for the priesthood of 
those who were native to America and thoroughly identified with the new national 
life. 

The general policy of the earlier episcopate was to avoid the antagonisms often 
occasioned by different nationalities, languages, and training. ^ To accomplish 
this an effort was made to incorporate the non-English speaking Catholics in 
the same churches with those whose habitual language was English, and whose 
spirit "was thoroughly American. As immigration increased, however, great 
pressure was brought to bear for the appointment of clergy native to the various 
countries and familiar with the languages and customs — as Irish, German, 
French, and Slavic. The Church of the Holy Trinity, opened for Germans in 
Philadelphia in 1789, was the first effort to meet this demand, and since then the 
immediate needs of these foreign communities have been met, in the main, by 
the appointment of priests of their ovm nationality, although the general policy 
of the church has been to extend the use of the English language as much as 
possible. Restriction of immigration in recent years has greatly diminished the 
problem. 

In this connection mention should be made of what are known as the Uniat 
Churches,” some of w^hich were formerly connected with the Eastern or Oriental 
Churches, particularly in southeastern Europe and the Levant. They recognize 
the authority of the Pope but have divergencies from the Latin Church, in some 
matters of discipline, and they use their own languages, as Greek, Syriac, Slavonic, 
Armenian, etc., in the liturgy. Among them are the Maronite, the Greek Cath- 
olic or United Greek, and the Slavonic. 

A difficulty which the church faced during the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century was the ^T^now-nothing” movement. Some raised the cry that Cath- 
olics were not merely un-American, but anti-American and absolutely di^loyal. 
As a result, riots occurred in various cities and considerable property of Catholics 
was destroyed, but the storm soon spent its force. 

During the same period the school question arose. As the elementary school 
system developed it was under the control of Protestants, who introduced Prot- 
estant forms of religious observance. The Catholics objected to conditions which 
constrained their children to attend, or take part in, non-Catholic services or 
instruction. The result was the absolute separation of public education from 
the control of any religious body. The Catholics initiated and developed the 
parochial school system in order to meet the demands of conscience and the 
right of the parent to secure the religious education which he wished for his child. 

Of a somewhat similar nature to this was a question which arose in regard to 
Government assistance in missionary education, especially in the West. The 
church had organized extensive schools among the Indians and Protestant bodies 
had done the same. The question arose as to the relation of the Government to 
such religious teaching, and the result was that Government aid was withdrawn 
from all alike. 

In these questions two men stand out preeminently as leaders: Archbishop 
Carroll, of Baltimore, and Archbishop Hughes, of New York. Their influence, 
however, was not confined to distinctively church matters; the former was one of 
a committee sent to Canada in 1776 by the Continental Congress, in order to 
induce the Canadian Catholics to join the Revolutionary forces; while the latter 
was sent by President Lincoln as an envoy to France and Spain during the Civil 
War and succeeded in materially checking the movement in Europe in favor of 
the Confederacy. 

The growth of the church is indicated by the increase in its membership, the 
development of its dioceses, and its councils. 

In 1807 about 80 churches and a Catholic population of 150,000 were reported. 
Since that date a number of estimates have been made by different historians, 
some of them differing very widely. Thus, Prof. A. J. Schemm gives the total 
Roman Catholic population in 1860 as 4,500,000, while John Gilraary Shea 
estimates it at 3,000,000. According to the census report of 1890 the number 
of communicants or members, not including those under 9 years of age, was 
6,231,417, 

The first diocese was that of Baltimore, erected in 1789, becoming likewise the 
first archdiocese in 1808. New Orleans was created a diocese in 1793. In 1808 
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there followed Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Bardstown (later transferred 
to Louisville). Since that time, to the end of 1936, the following dioceses were 
erected: Charleston and Richmond, 1820; Cincinnati, 1821; St. Louis, 1826; 
Mobile, 1829; Detroit, 1833; Indianapolis, 1834; Dubuque, Nashville, and Nat- 
chez, 1837; Los Angeles, 1840; Pittsburgh, Chicago, Milwaukee, Hartford, and 
Little Rock, 1843; Oregon City (later changed to Portland, Oreg.), 1846; Albany, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, and Galveston, 1847; Seattle, St. Paul, Santa Fe, Wheeling, 
and Savannah (later Savannah- Atlanta), 1850; San Francisco, Brooklyn, Newark, 
Burlington, Covington, Erie, Portland (Maine), Natchitoches (later Alexandria), 
and Quincy (later Springfield, 111.), 1853; Marquette and Fort Wayne, 1857; 
Columbus, Green Bay, Harrisburg, La Crosse, Rochester, St. Joseph, Scranton, 
and Wilmington, 1868; St. Augustine and Springfield (Mass.), 1870; Providence 
and Ogdensburg, 1872; San Antonio, 1874; Leavenworth and Peoria, 1877; 
Kansas City, 1880; Davenport and Trenton, 1881; Grand Rapids, 1882; Helena 
and Manchester, 1884; Omaha, 1885; Sacramento and Syracuse, 1886; Belleville, 
Denver, Wichita, Concordia, Lincoln, and Cheyenne, 1887; Winona, Sioux Falls, 
St. Cloud, Duluth, and Fargo, 1889; Dallas, 1890; Salt Lake, 1891; Boise, 1893; 
Tucson, 1897; Altoona, 1901; Sioux City and Lead (later Rapid City), 1902; 
Baker City, 1903; Fall River and Great Falls, 1904; Superior and Oklahoma (later 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa), 1905; Rockford, 1908; Bismarck, Crookston, and 
Toledo, 1910; Des Moines, 1911; Grand Island and Corpus Christi, 1912; Spo- 
kane, 1913; El Paso, 1914; Lafayette, 1918; Monterey-Fresno, 1922; Raleigh, 
1924; Amarillo, 1926; Reno, 1931; and San Diego, 1936, In some instances areas 
were vicariates-apostolic for a time before being erected as dioceses. 

After the elevation of Baltimore as an archdiocese in 1808, archdioceses were 
created as follows: Portland (Oreg.), 1846* St. Louis, 1847; New York, New 
Orleans, and Cincinnati, 1850; San Francisco, 1853; Philadelphia, Santa Fe, 
Boston, and Milwaukee, 1875; Chicago, 1880; St. Paul, 1888; Dubuque, 1893; 
San Antonio, 1926; and Los Angeles, 1936. 

Three plenary or national councils have been held in Baltimore — in 1852, in 
1866, and in 1884. Other items of interest are the promotion to the Cardinalate 
of Archbishop McCloskey, of New York, in 1875, of Archbishop Clibbons, of 
Baltimore, in 1886; of Archbishop Farley, of New York, and Archbishop O’Connell, 
of Boston, in 1911; of Archbishop Dougherty, of Philadelphia, in 1921; and of 
Archbishop Mundelein, of Chicago, and Archbishop H^es, of New York, in 1924. 
The Catholic University of America was founded at Washington, D. C., by the 
decree of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (1884). The Apostolic Delega- 
tion was established at Washington in 1893. 

Within 12 days of the declaration of the World War in 1917, the archbishops 
expressed to President Wilson the loyalty of the Catholic clergy and laity, and 
offered their services to the Government. Shortly thereafter, the National 
Catholic War Council was called into existence, and rendered much service in 
caring for the spiritual and moral welfare of American service men in the war. 
Records in the National Catholic Welfare Conference Historical Records Bureau 
account for 804,500 Catholics who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during 1917-18, of whom 22,500 lost their lives on European battlefields. 

The War Council was succeeded in peace times by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference,^ with departments dealing with education, social action, laws 
and legislation, press, lay organizations, immigration, and other fields. 

On September 16, 1923, the first Catholic seminarw in the United States for 
the education of Negro priests was dedicated at Bay ot. Louis, Miss, 

The Twenty-eighth International Eucharistic Congress was held at Chicago in 
1926, attracting more than 1,000,000 people from all parts of the world. Several 
cardinals, hunareds of prelates, and many thousands of Catholic laity came from 
distant countries. There has probably been no more striking religious manifes- 
tation in the country than this congress. 

DOCTRINE 

The doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church are found in that deposit of faith 
given to it by Christ and through His apostles. That deposit of faith is sustained 
By Holy Scripture and by tradition. These doctrines are both safeguarded and 
defined by the Pope when he speaks *^ex cathedra," or as Head of the Church, 
and specifioally declares he speaks as such and on a matter of Christian faith and 
morals. Such definitions by the Holy Father neither constitute nor establish new 
doctrines, but are official statements that the particular doctrine was revealed 
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by God and is contained in the “Depositum Fidei,” or Sacred Depository of 

^^The Apostles' Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the Athanasian Creed are regarded 
as containing essential truths accepted by the church. A general f 

doctrine is presented in the “profession of faith,” to which assent must be given 
by those wh^o join the church. It includes the rejection of all such doctrines as 
have been declared by the church to be wong, a promise of obedience to tne 
authority of the church in matters of faith, and acceptance of the follow ng 
statement of belief : 

One only God, in three divine Persons, distinct from, and equal to, each 
other— that is to say, the Father, the Son, an^d the Holy Ghost. 

The Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation, Passion, Death, and Resurrection 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; and the personal union of the 
divine and the human; the divine maternity of the Most Holy Mary , together 
with her most spotless virginity. . ^ ^ 

The true, real, and substantial presence of the Body and Blood, together 
with the Soul and Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, m the most holy bacra- 

The seven sacraments instituted by Jesus Christ for the salvation of man- 
kind; that is to say: Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist, Penance, Extreme 
Unction, Orders, Matrimony. 

Purgatory, the resurrection of the dead, everlasting #, i 

The primacy, not only of honor, but also of jurisdiction, of the Ionian 
Pontiff, successor of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, Vicar of Jesus Christ; 
the veneration of the saints and of their images; the authority of the apostolic 
and ecclesiastical traditions, and of the Holy Scriptures, which we must in- 
terpret, and understand, only in the sense which our holy mother the Oatnoiic 
Church has held, and does hold; and everything else that has been defined, 
and declared by the sacred Canons, and by the General Councils, and particu- 
larly by the Holy Council of Trent, and delivered, defined, and declared by 
the General CouncO of the Vatican, especiaUy concerning the primacy of 
the Roman Pontiff, and his infallible teaching authority. 


The sacrament of baptism is administered to infants or adults by the pouring 
of water and the pronouncement of the proper words and '‘cleanses from original 
sin.” Baptism is the condition for membership in the Roman Catholic Church, 
whether that sacrament is received in infancy or in adult years At the time of 
baptism the name of the person is officially registered as a Catholic and is so 
retained unless by formal act he renounces such membership. Confirmation is 
the sacrament through which “the Holy Spirit is received’" by the laying on of 
hands of the bishop, and the anointing with the holy chrism in the form of a 
cross. The Eucharist is “the sacrament which contains the Body and Blood, 
Soul and Divinity, of the Lord Jesus Christ, under the appearance of bread and 
wine."’ It is usually to be received fasting and is given to the laity only in the form 
of bread. Penance is a sacrament in which the sins committed after baptism 
are forgiven. Extreme Unction is a sacrament in which the sick who are in danger 
of death receive spiritual succor by the anointing with holy oil and the prayers of 
the priest. The sacrament of Orders, or Holy Orders, is that by which bishops, 
priests, and other ministers of the church are ordained and receive power and 
grace to perform their sacred duties. The sacrament of Matrimony is the sacra- 
ment which unites a Christian man and woman in lawful marriage, and such 
marriage “cannot be dissolved by any human power."" 

The chief commandments of the church are: To hear mass on Sundays and 
holy days of obligation; to fast and abstain on the days appointed; to confess 
at least once a year; to receive the Holy Eucharist during Easter time; to con- 
tribute toward the support of pastors; and to observe the regulations in regard 
to marriage. 

ORGANIZATION 


The organization of the Roman Catholic Church centers in the Bishop of 
Rome as Pope, and his authority is supreme in matters of faith and in the con- 
duct of the affairs of the church. Next to the Pope is the College of Cardinals, 
whose members act as his advisers and as heads or members of various commissions 
called congregations, which are charged with the general administration of the 
church. These never exceed 70 in number, and are of 3 orders^ — cardinal deacons, 
cardinal priests, and cardinal bishops. These terms do not indicate their juris- 
dictional standing, but only their position in the cardinalate. With few eroeptiofis 
the cardinal priests are archbishops or bishops, and the cardinal deacons are 
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gen erally priests. In case of the death of the Pope the cardinals elect his successor, 
authority meanwhile being vested in the body of cardinals. Most of the cardi- 
nals reside in Rome, and their active duties are chiefly in connection with the 
various congregations which have the care of the different departments of church 
activity. 

The Roman Curia is constituted of these congregations and other departments, 
together with the tribunals and offices. 

The congregations are the following, as described in the code of the Canon 
Law; 

Congregation of the Holy Office . — Its object is to guard the teaching of faith and 
morals: (a) To judge on heresy; the dogmatic doctrine of the sacraments; and 
certain matrimonial questions; (5) to examine the books submitted, to prohibit 
them, and to concede dispensations, also officially to investigate whether writings 
of any kind that should be condemned are being circulated; and to remind the 
ordinaries how solemnly they are bound to condemn pernicious writings and to 
denounce them to the Holy See. 

Consistorial Congregation . — Its office is: (a) To prepare all matters for consis- 
tories, and in places not subject to the Congregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith and to the Congregation for Oriental churches to found new dioceses and 
chapters, both cathedral and collegiate; to elect bishops, apostolic administrators, 
etc.; (6) to regulate all matters concerning the government of the dioceses not 
subject to the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith; (c) to provide for 
the spiritual care of emigrants. 

Congregation of the Sacraments . — To this congregation is assigned the entire 
legislation concerning the discipline of the seven sacraments, except their dog- 
matic doctrine, which is committed to the Holy Office, and their ceremonies, 
which belong to the Congregation of Sacred Rites. 

Congregation of the Council . — To this congregation is committed the universal 
discipline of the secular clergy and the Christian people. Its province, there- 
fore, is to oversee the observance of the precepts of the church, such as fasts, 
abstinences, tithes, the observation of feasts, the government of parish priests 
and canons, of sodalities, pious works, honorariums for masses, benefices or 
offices, ecclesiastical property, etc. To it also appertain all that regards the 
examination of provincial and national councils. 

Congregation of the Affairs of Religious . — This congregation decides those 
matters, throughout the world, which relate to the affairs of religious, whether 
bound by simple or solemn vows, and also of the secular third orders, and whether 
the matters to be treated are between bishops and religious, or between religious 
themselves; it is also competent in causes in which a religious is either defendant or 
complainant; finally, to this congregation is reserved the concession of dispensa- 
tions from the laws for reliffious. 

Congregation of Sacred Kites . — It has the office ta viatch over the diligent 
observance of the sacred rites and ceremonies in the Latin Church; to grant 
opportune dispensations; to decide concerning sacred relics: to bestow, relating 
to the sacred rites and ceremonies, insignia and privileges of honor, both personal 
and local. This congregation is constituted a tribunal to deal with causes of 
beatification and canonization. 

Congregation of Ceremonies . — This congregation arranges all the pontifical 
ceremonies to be observed in the pontifical chapel and court and in the sacred 
functions, which the cardinals perform outside the pontifical chapel; it decides 
questions affecting the precedence of the cardinals and of the legates, whom many 
nations send to the Holy See. 

Congregation of Seminaries and Universities . — To this congregation is committed 
the regulation of all things pertaining to the seminaries and the studies in the 
Oathono universities, including those administered by the members of religious 
societies. It examines and approves new institutions, grants the power to confer 
academic degrees, and may confer degrees itself on men distinguished for special 
learning. 

Congregation for the Pro'pagation of the Faith . — This congregation has charge of 
the Catholic missions and all connected with the management thereof. Plenary 
councils held in missionary countries are subject to this congregation. Under its 
jurisdiction are societies and seminaries founded exclusively for the training of 
missionaries, and also organizations engaged in coEecting money for missions 
(Society for the Propagation pf the Faith). 

Congregation for Mstraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs . — 'This congregation has 
jurisdiction in all matters relative to the relations between the Holy See and civil 
goverifiittents. , 

Conyrega^m fgr ihe QriMal Church . — This congregation J^s charge of all 
ruattef® temfring to peirsohs, disciplines, and rites of the Oriental churches. 
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The Oriental churches, as here used, are, of course, Catholic churches, ° 

though such churches may be established, for example, in the United fetates, 
their affairs are still subject to this congregation. 

The Tribunals are the following; -x j 

The Sacred Penitentiary . — This sacred tribunal is entirely limited in its juris- 
diction to those matters which regard the internal forum, nonsacramental as we 

as sacramental, and decides questions of conscience. , , 

For the same internal forum it concedes favors, absolutions, dispensations, 
commutations, donations, and condonations. It deals also with the gran mg 
and the interpretation of indulgences. , „ • . 

The Sacred Roman Bota . — To this tribunal devolve all cases requiring judicial 
procedure with trial proofs, civil as well as criminal, which are treated in tne 

Segnatura, — This is the supreme tribunal of the Roman Curia. 
Its main function is to decide whether or not the law and 

cedure have been observed. It may be called upon by the Holy Father to act 
as the trial court in a special case. ^ ^ 

Any important question arising m any part of the church, m whatever country, 
which is not settled within that particular territory, is referred, or can be referred, 
to one of these congregations, which then passes upon the question and makes its 
recommendation to the Pope, who has fuU authority to accept or change a deci- 
sion, although, as a matter of fact, it is very rarely the ease that the decision of 
the congregation is not endorsed. , * „ . ^ 

The offices of the Roman Curia are the foUowing: Cancellana, Datana, becre- 

tariate of State, and others. , , a x 

The organization of the church in the United States includes an Apostolic 
Delegate, 17 archbishops, of whom 4 are cardinals, 107 bishops, and 31,649 
priests. The special province of the Apostolic Delegate is the settling of diffi- 
culties that may arise in the conduct of the dioceses. An archbishop has the care 
of his archdiocese, and has precedence and a certain limited competence m his 
province. There are 16 provinces. Within each diocese authority is vested m 
the bishop, although appeal may be made to the Apostolic Delegate, and in the 
last resort to one of the congregations in Rome. In addition to the bishop the 
organization of a diocese includes a vicar-general, who, under certain conditions, 
acts as the bishop's representative; a chancellor, or secretary; a council of con- 
suitors, usually six in number, three of whom are nominated by the bishop and 
three by the clergy of the diocese; and different boards of examination and super- 
intendence. Special appointments are also made of persons to conduct specific 
departments of the diocesan work. . i r. xi. 

In the parish the pastor is in charge, subject to the bishop; he alone has author- 
ity to administer the sacraments, though he has the assistance of other priests 
as may be needed. Appointment to a parish rests with the bishop or archbishop. 

Appointment to a bishopric rests with the Holy See at Rome, but names are 
recommended by the hierarchy in this country. The bishops of each province 
send every 2 years to the Holy See the names of priests suitable for the office. 
When a vacancy occurs they may individually make suggestions as to the best 
one for the see. The appointment is made by the consistorial congregation and 
approved by the Pope. Within 3 months of his appointment the bishop-elect is 
consecrated by an archbishop or bishop assisted by two other bishops. 

The clergy are all who are tonsured. The orders of the clergy consist of those in 
minor orders, and of subdeacons, deacons, and priests. Candidates for orders, liv- 
ing and studying in divinity schools, are termed ^‘seminarians." There are two 
recognized divinity schools — ^the preparatory seminary and the grand seminary. 
On taking the vow of chastity a seminarian is ordained by the bishop as subdeacon, 
and after a time of service, if approved, as deacon, and then as priest. The priest 
has the privilege of conducting the church services, administering the sacraments, 
and alone is authorized to celebrate the Mass. A deacon may, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, preach and administer sacraments, but only by special authorization. 
All men in orders exercise some functions of the ministry. The bishops and 
archbishops and higher orders of the clergy are chosen from the ranks of the 
priesthood. 

An important element in the polity of the Roman Catholic Church is furnished 
by the religious orders. These are of two kinds — the monastic orders, the mem- 
bers of which take solemn vows of obedience, poverty, and chastity, and the 
religious congregations of priests and the various brotherhoods and sisterhoods. 
Most of the members of these religious congregations take simple, not perpetual, 
vows. They are governed ultimately by a general, or president, or superior, who 
is represented in the different countries by subordinates and by councils of various 
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forms, though some form independent communities. The clerical members are 
ordained, and constitute what is known as the ^ 'regular’ ' clergy, in distinction 
from the parish priests, known as the diocesan or “secular” clergy. The term 
“regular” is from the Latin regula^ a rule, and is applied to these priests because 
they live under a special rule in a community. 

The orders are generally divided into provinces or communities, and the dif- 
ferent members, wherever they may happen to be located, are under the general 
supervision of the head of the particular province or community. 

The regular clergy pass through the same form of induction into the priest- 
hood as the diocesan clergy. Ordination is absolutely in the hands of the bishop, 
and the superiors of the orders have to do simply with the control of the move- 
ment and the duties of the clergy in those orders. The orders also have lay 
members who take the vows but are not inducted into the priesthood. The lay 
brothers assist in the conduct of the ordinary business of the order. 

Members of the brotherhoods and sisterhoods take the vows but are not 
ordained. They are subject to the general rules of each order and to the dis- 
cipline of their superior and have duties of various kinds. Most of them are 
engaged in educational work. Others have philanthropic and charitable work 
as their special province and serve in hospitals, asylums, or, in general, care for 
the poor. All are spiritually under the jurisdiction of the bishop, but their 
appointments are made by their own superiors. 

A prominent feature in the organization of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
an important factor in its history, is the system of ecclesiastical councils. These 
are general or ecumenical, plenary or national, and provincial. A general 
council is convoked by the JPope, or with his consent, is presided over by him or 
his legates, and includes all the Catholic bishops of the world. A plenary or 
national council is an assembly of all the bishops of a country, as the United 
States. A provincial council includes the bishops within the territory of a 
metropolitan or archbishop. There is, in addition, the diocesan synod, which 
is a gathering of the priests of a diocese. 

The acts of a general council, to be binding, must be confirmed by the Pope; 
those of a plenary or provincial council must be submitted to the Holy See 
before promulgation, for confirmation, and for any needed correction. The 
scope of the general council includes doctrine and matters of discipline concern- 
ing the church in the whole world. Plenary and provincial councils do not define, 
but repeat the doctrine defined by the general councils, and apply universal 
discipline, determined by those councils and the Holy See, by explicit statutes 
to each country or province, or they initiate such discipline as the peculiar cir- 
cumstances may demand. 

The procedure and working of these councils are similar to those of an ordi- 
nary legislative body. A plenary council is summoned either in response to 
a petition by the hierarchy to the Holy See or by a direct order from Rome. 
The president is appointed by the Pope and commissioned with the title and 
powers of an Apostolic Delegate, and, for the United States, he has been in each 
case the Archbishop of Baltimore. The topics are presented in the form of bills 
or schemata, prepared under the general superintendence of the hierarchy, often 
after special consultation with authorities at Rome. The conduct of the business 
is in private committees, committee of the whole, and public sessions. At the 
close the minutes of the debates, called “ac^a,” and the bills passed, called 
“dccrcia,” are sent to Rome, where they are examined by commissions who may 
make amendments, usually in the wording rather than in the matter. Their 
report is submitted to the Pope, whose approval is not, however, meant to be 
such an act as entails papal infallibility. As confirmed by the Holy See, these 
decrees are sent back to the president of the council, are promulgated and com- 
municated to the bishops by him, and then become laws. 

Diocesan synods make further promulgation and application of these decrees, 
applying thus the legislation to the priests and laymen of each diocese. 

The laity have no voice in the conduct of the church, nor in the choice of the 
local priest, but they are consulted in the management of parish affairs. In a 
few cases the church property is in the hands of a board of trustees appointed 
by the bishop, including certain ecclesiastics and some laymen. The prevailing 
manner of tenure is that of the “corporation sole,” under which the entire 

property is held under the title of “The Roman Catholic (Arch) Bishop of 

Thus property is held officiaEy, not personally, and passes automatically to 
successors in the see. 

The income of the church is from pew rents, plate coUections, and offerings for 
baptisms, marriage ceremonies, Masses, etc. In general, all moneys pass through 
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the hands of the priest, who retains only so much as is allowed for his person^ 
salary. After the running expenses of the church have been paid, the balance is 
credited to and used for that church. Collections for charities are either 
bursed by the priest or are handed over by him to societies for distribution, t he 
salaries of priests are settled for each diocese and are uniform througnout the dio- 
cese, the rector of a city church receiving no higher salary than the priest in a coun- 
trv village. The reception by the priest of the full amount of the salary depends, 
however, upon the amount collected. In cities and the larger towns, ■toe house 
and at least a portion of his living expenses are generally provided for the priest. 

It is seldom that there are as many Catholic churches in a community m pro- 
portion to the number of communicants as is toe case in other religious bodies, 
and, as a result, comparatively few edifices are large enough to accommodate all 
the members of the parish at the same time. In view of this fact it is tlm custom 
to hold the Sunday morning services, or Masses, at different hours. The m^e 
important service, or high Mass, in which some parts of the liturgy are sung by the 
officiating clergyman and other parts by the choir, and at which a, regular sermon 
is delivered by one of the priests, is celebrated between 10 a. m. and noon. At tlm 
other services, called low Masses, from 5 a. m. to noon, the Mass is read and a slmrt 
instruction is given. At these services, varying from two to seven in number, the 
congregations attending are always quite different. Vespers are also sung on 
Sunday afternoon or evening, Mass is said daily by each priest, and special 
services are held on all holy days. The churches are kept open through the day 
for individual worship and confession. The liturgy is the same for all Itoinan 
Catholic churches and is in Latin, except in such Uniat churches as have toe privi- 
lege of using their own language. The sermons and instructions, however, are 
always in the language spoken by toe congregation, and the Scriptures are read in 
the same language. 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS 


The decade since 1926 brought a wide variety of developments touching the 
Catholic Church and Catholics in toe United States. 

Particularly, in toe latter half of this period toe church contributed notably 
to the national effort for a solution of the problems created by toe great depression 
that began in 1929. The National Catholic Welfare Conference, which had 
extended and intensified its activities, took the leadership in this effort of the 
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At the same time, inauguration of the Civilian Conservation Corps presented 
unique problems of spiritual ministration, and a comprehensive plan was worked 
out through the National Catholic Welfare Conference for priests to care for the 
spiritual needs of Catholic youths in CCC camps. 

The Ku Klux Klan attained its highest influence in 1928, when for the first 
time a Catholic was the presidential candidate of one of the major political parties. 
After a period of vicious intolerance toward Catholics and others, the movement 


The canonization of St, Isaac Jogues, St. John de Brebeuf, and their six com- 
panion martyrs on June 29, 1930, gave the church its first North American saints; 
these intrepid missionaries, though natives of France, served and died in America 
and here performed the heroic deeds which won them sainthood. The decade also 
well advanced the causes for the beatification of Catherine Tekakwitha, an 


American Indian maiden, and of Mother Frances Xavier Cabrini, foundress of a 
religious order of women, who died in Chicago in 1917, 

Catholic schools, societies, and individuals took leading parts in toe observance 
of the George Washington Bicentennial in 1932. 

When His Eminence Pietro Cardinal Fumasonl-Biondi was elevated to the 


cardinalate in 1933^ he relinquished toe post of Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, and was succeeded by the Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicoginani, 
the sixth prelate to come to this country as Apostolic Delegate of the Holy See. 

The President of the United States, Mr. Roosevelt, received honorary degrees 
during the decade from the Catholic University of America and from the Univer- 
sit y o f Notre Dame. 

When the Sixth National Eucharistic Congress was held at Omaha, Nebr., 
in September 1 930, it was the first such Congress in a score of years. The Seventh 
National Eucharistic Congress was held at Cleveland in 1935. 

The bishops of the United States, in November 1933, appointed a committee to 
study the problem of immoral motion pictures and to m^e recommendations for 
its solution. The committee recommended the establishment of the Legion of 
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Decency, whose members attend no meetings and pay no dues, but pledge them- 
selves to remain away from motion pictures offending decency and the principles of 
Christian morality. The movement gained wide support from non-Catholics as 
well as from Catholics. 

Also in this decade occurred the first visit ever paid to the United States by a 
Papal Secretary of State. His Eminence Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli came to these 
shores in 1936, traversed the United States by airplane, and called upon and was 
the guest of President Roosevelt. 

WORK 

For the promotion of unity in Catholic work in the United States there exists 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, an agency of the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the United States, administered by a board of 10 of their number, and 
having its headquarters at Washington, D. C. Its departments and their 
functions are: Education, serving the Catholic school system through research, 
statistics, teachers' registration and information; Press, which maintains the 
N. C. W. C. News Service with correspondents and subscribing papers in the 
United States and many foreign countries; Social Action, which promotes Catholic 
social teaching as outlined in the Papal Encyclicals on Industrial situations, 
International affairs. Civic education. Family and Rural life, and has as cooperat- 
ing agencies the Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, The Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace, The Catholic Conference on Family Life, and The 
Catholic Rural Life Conference; Legal, affording Catholic educational and 
charitable institutions information on matters of law affecting them; Catholic 
Action Study, which evaluates programs for lay participation in the work of the 
Church; Lay Organizations, composed of the National Council of Catholic Men 
and the National Council of Catholic Women, federating approximately 4,000 
national, State, diocesan, and local organizations. (In 1930 the National Council 
of Catholic Men inaugurated the weekly ‘^Catholic Hour" broadcast; the National 
Council of Catholic Women, among its activities, counts the sponsorship of the 
National Catholic School of Social Service.) 

Servicing Catholic Youth organizations is carried on by a Youth Bureau, 
problems affecting the welfare of immigrants are handled by a Bureau of Immi- 
gi'ation (with branch offices in New York and El Paso, Tex.), and the promotion 
of the religious instruction of children not attending Catholic schools is the work 
of the National Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine — all of which 
ai'e under the Executive Department, whose general secretary immediately 
supervises the work of the conferences under the Administrative Board. 

The missionary work of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States is in 
charge of the American Board of Catholic Missions. This board has care of the 
funds contributed by parish and diocesan organizations toward home missions. 
The Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, with headquarters at Washington, 
D. G., has special charge of missionary help to needy Indian missions. Annually 
in most Catholic dioceses of the country there is an appeal for financial support 
not only of the Indian missions but also for needy Negro missions in the United 
States, 

For the foreign missions work, the representative organization in the United 
States is the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. This is the official organ- 
ization of the Holy See, with headquarters in New York City. 

Both the homo and foreign missions are aided by many organizations. Not 
only ate those organizations collecting and giving funds for these purposes, but 
there are religious communities, both men and women, training and sending forth 
their members. 

The development and extension of the missionary activities of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, both at home and abroad, have been most notable. 

The educational system of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States 
is well developed and thoroughly organized. It includes five classes of institu- 
tions: Parochial, secondary, normal, seminary, and university. The parochial 
school division is unquestionably the most important of the five enumerated. 
Parochial schools are to be found in each of the 111 dioceses in this country. 
Catholic elementary education is cared for almost exclusively by religious orders 
of women. In 1936 there were 117 distinct communities, with a combined 
membership of about 60,000, engaged in this work. Parochial schools, like the 
parish churches, are organized in diocesan systems and consequently come under 
the jurisdiction of the bishop of each diocese. 

The religious orders have until recent years cared largely for the secondary 
education of Catholic youth. Their efforts are now being supplemented by oentr^ 
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Catholic high schools, institutions located at central points m the large cities, 
and maintained by diocesan funds, or assessments levied on the parishes located 
in the districts they serve. The 1936 returns showed that there were 1,984 
Catholic high schools, employing 17,016 teachers and earing for 288,864 pupils, 
in operation during that year. . ^ . 

The rules of the numerous teaching orders and the regulations of the different 
dioceses require that teachers must receive adequate training before entering the 
class room. The academic work in the Catholic normal school practically 
parallels that of the public school teacher training institutions. The church 
controls 41 normal training schools, which require the services of 1,083 teachers 
to care for the 10,541 students enrolled. 

State laws, the requirements for standardization and affiliation, have raised 
conditions for the recognition of colleges and high schools which invariably carry 
implications in regard to the training of the teaching staffs. Catholic higher 
institutions are therefore preparing a large proportion of their graduate students 
for teaching in Catholic universities, colleges, and high schools. 

Most of the colleges and universities are conducted by the religious orders. 
Some, however, are maintained by diocesan authorities. The Catholic University 
of America is controlled and supported by the hierarchy. Every institution offers 
the usual course in arts and sciences. 

In the 23 universities conducted by the dioceses or by religious communities in 
1936, there were 6 schools of dentistry, 8 schools of engineering, 17 schools of law, 
5 schools of medicine, and 6 schools of pharmacy. A number of the colleges offered 
courses in education, commerce, and finance, and other subjects of a professional 
character. In 1936 there were 184 Catholic colleges and universities for men and 
women, in which 10,778 teachers were employed and 128,363 students were 
enrolled. 

A number of seminaries are maintained by the dioceses and religious orders for 
training candidates for the priesthood. Institutions in this division fall into two 
classes — major and preparatory seminaries. The difference between them lies in 
the fact that one class offers courses in theology while the other offers training in 
collegiate subjects and in some cases in those of high-school grade. Preparatory 
seminaries are primarily intended to act as ^‘feeders^^ for the major seminaries 
The 172 seminaries operating in this country in 1936 employed 1,914 priests as 
teachers and cared for 17,446 students. 

In 1 936 a summary of the data on record shows there were, in the United States, 
10,316 Catholic schools which employed 89,697 teachers and enrolled 2,555,161 
students- 

The N. C. W. C. Department of Education conducts a biennial survey of 
Catholic colleges and schools in cooperation with the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. 

The N. C. E. A., a voluntary association of Catholic educators, was formed in 
1904 for the purpose of uniting the Catholic educational interests of the United 
States. 

Worthy of mention also are the establishment of an episcopal committee on 
youth and of a Catholic youth bureau as a national clearing house, the growth 
and development of Catholic youth organizations and of the big brother and big 
sister movements, as well as a continuing interest in the training of leaders and the 
maintenance of boarding homes and recreational centers for young men and 
young women. 

The charitable and welfare work of the Roman Catholic Church is very widely 
extended and is carried on by many different organizations, religious and other- 
wise. There are many religious orders of men and women devoting practically 
all of their time to the care of the aged, the orphans, the infirm, the blind, the 
deaf, and the incurable cancer patients. They maintain hospitals and nurse the 
indigent sick in their homes. In fact, there is no phase of human need or human 
betterment to which they do not extend their charitable care and service. 

It would be impossible to give even a brief summary of the far-reaching work for 
the poor and the unfortunate carried on by the Catholic Church throughout the 
United States. The religious communities engaged in different fields of Christian 
charitable work number into the hundreds. In 1934 nearly 24,000 women mem- 
bers of such communities were engaged in social work of one form or another. 
For example, the Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, a religious order 
of women, conducts, in its 2 geographical divisions, 50 general hospitals, 42 nursing 
homes, 29 orphan asylums, 2 homes for the aged, 12 day nurseries, 17 infant 
asylums, 1 institution for lepers, 5 insane asylums, 1 1 technical schools for girls, 

5 social service centers, and 2 homes for working girls. A similar grotxp, the Sister* 
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of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, divided in 4 geographical districts, conducts 23 
general hospitals, 16 nurses training schools, 2 tuberculosis hospitals, 2 maternity 
homes, 5 homes for the aged, 6 day nurseries, 10 homes for dependent children, 4 
convalescent homes, 3 foundling and children's hospitals, 2 institutions for mental 
eases, 2 for deaf mutes, and 2 working girls homes. The Sisters of Mercy, inde- 
pendently established in many dioceses of the United States, conduct nearly 100 
hospitals and the Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis conduct 34 hospitals. 

Religious orders maintain a total of 168 homes for the aged in the United States, 
of which 52 are operated by the Little Sisters of the Poor. It is estimated that 
there are 60,000 dependent and neglected children in 326 orphanages operated by 
religious communities in the United States. Catholic child-placing agencies 
number 32, with a total of 15,000 children under care, but the child-caring homes 
represent, however, the major part of the church’s work for children. 

The extent of Catholic hospital service is indicated by the fact that in 1936 
there were 675 Catholic hospitals in the United States, constituting 13.8 percent 
of the total number of hospitals in the United States; 15.1 percent of all non- 
governmental hospitals; 24.9 percent of ail private nonprofit institutions; 69.7 
percent of all institutions conducted under church auspices. 

The number of beds in Catholic institutions at the end of the same year was 
85,820, or 9.3 percent of the total number of beds in all hospitals; 25.8 percent of 
of all beds in nongovernmental hospitals; 31.1 percent of the beds in nonprofit 
institutions; 75.8 percent of the beds in institutions conducted under church 
auspices. 

It is estimated that the number of patients in the 675 Catholic hospitals in 
1936 was 1,755,675 and the total number of patient days of service in those insti- 
tutions during the year was 21,527,775, of which 4,643,325, or 21.5 percent of their 
total services, were free services. 

In the same year, there were 362 complete schools of nursing under Catholic 
auspices in the United States, with an enrollment of 20,391 students, of whom 
35.8 percent were non-Catholics. 

A number of central diocesan organizations of Catholic charities concerned with 
the treatment and prevention of delinquency have special departments of protec- 
tive care. There are 67 Houses of the Good Shepherd which provide care and 
treatment for nearly 8,000 behavior problem girls. There are 17 industrial schools 
for behavior problem boys, with a total population of 5,852. 

This does not cover all of the charitable activities, as the work done extends to 
the establishment of settlements, visitations to penal and corrective institutions, 
work in rural communities and isolated districts, and work for immigrants. The 
best known among the many active lay groups is the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, an association of Catholic laymen engaged systematically in the practice of 
the corporal and spiritual works of mercy in the service of the poor. The number 
of active members is 26,178; honorary, 5,623; subscribing, 6.671. In 1936, their 
total expenditures amounted to $2,806,243. 

Modern Catholic charity is organized and endeavors to coordinate the activities 
of all the individual, religious, and lay groups, not only in the interest of economy 
and efficiency, but with the purpose of having them extend their influence and by 
united effort promote sound principles in social work. Standardization and 
coordination of charitable service are accomplished through diocesan bureaus of 
Catholic charities, of which there are now 69, with a total of 82 branch bureaus. 
These agencies, organized for the relief and the prevention of human distress, 
seek to improve the methods and policies of their allied groups and to relate their 
work to community- wide programs. Wherever possible, priests are in charge 
who are trained for this particular work and they are assisted by trained lay 
workers. There are seven Catholic schools of social work: The Catholic University 
Bchool of Social Work, Washington, D. C.; the Loyola University School of 
Social Work, Chicago; the Fordham University Bchool of Social Service, New 
York City; the St. Louis School of Social Work; the New School of Social Work 
of Boston College; the Xavier University School of Social Service (for colored 
people), New Orleans; and the National Catholic School of Social Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., which is the only residence school of social work for Catholic women 
in the country. Each of these schools has an enrollment between 50 and 75 
students, with* the exception of Fordham University School of Social Work, which 
has 89 full-time students and 450 part-time students, while, according to available 
figures, the National Catholic School of Social Service has the largest number of 
graduates-— 410. 

27531 
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The National Conference of Catholic Charities, whose constituent organizations 
number 130, has exercised considerable influence on the standards of Catholiq 
social work in the United States. It seeks to evaluate and offer constructive 
criticism of present-day social welfare programs and problems; to assist Catholic 
groups to standardize, coordinate, and interpret their existing programs, and to 
formulate necessary new ones. Its activities include an annual meeting, institutes, 
surveys, studies, research, literature, field visits, and representation on national 
committees. 

Because governmental agencies have assumed a much larger share of the re- 
sponsibility for relief, private agencies have been directing their attention to the 
study and eradication of social causes through social action. The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference has given a great stimulus to Catholic social work in 
tne United States, particularly in the field of social action. Through its Social 
Action Department, its Bureau of Immigration, its Councils of Catholic Men 
and Women, its Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, its Family-life Con- 
ference, and its Bural-life Conference, it has provided instrumentalities for making 
Catholic social teaching more widely known. 



SALVATION ARMY 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urhan-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Salvation Army for the year 1936 is presented 
in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between urban and 
rural territory. These statistics w^ere compiled from schedules sent directly to 
the Bureau by the corps individual and the data relate to these corps only. 

^ The local “corps” or “post” is the statistical unit in the reportof the Salva- 
tion Army, and the membership figures shown in the census of religious bodies 
cover only the officers and soldiers on the corps registers who are engaged in 
religious work. 


Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Corps in Urban and Rural Territory, 

1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OP 
TOTAL 

Urban 

Rural 

Corps (local organizations), number 

1, 088 

1,067 

21 

1 98.1 

1 9 

Members, number (officers and soldiers) 

103, 038 

101, 362 

1, 676 

98.4 

1.6 

Average membership per corps 

95 

95 

80 



Membership by sex: 






Male 

40, 633 

39,921 

712 

98.2 

1.8 

Female - 

62, 222 

61, 258 

964 

98.6 

1.5 

Sex not reported 

183 

183 


100.0 


Malfis'pftr inn feTnfi.l«a(.s . . . 

65.3 

65.2 

73.9 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years 

30, 209 

29,709 

500 

98.3 

1.7 

13 years and over 

72, 829 

71, 653 

1, 17C 

98.4 

1.6 

Percent under 13 years 

29.3 

29.3 

29 8 



Corps buildings, number. 

839 

822 

17 

98.0 

2.0 

Value — corps reporting 

828 

812 

16 

98.1 

1.9 

Amount reported 

$21, 781, 062 

$21, 634,319 

$146, 733 

99.3 

.7 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$21, 667, 421 

$21,430, 188 

$137,233 

99.4 

.6 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936- 

$213, 631 

$204, 131 

$9, 600 

95.6 

4.4 

Average value per corps-.. - 

$26, 306 

$26, 643 

$9, 171 



Debt — corps reporting T 

601 

496 

6 

99.0 

1.0 

Amount reported 

$4,263,919 

$4, 230, 682 

$23, 237 

99.6 

.5 

Corps reporting *‘no debt" 

264 

256 

8 

97.0 i 

3.0 

Oflacers’ residences, number - 

394 

389 

6 

98.7 

1.3 

Value — Corps reporting 

113 

112 

1 

99.1 

.9 

Amount reported 

$582, 491 

$678,046 

$4,446 

99.2 

.8 

Expenditures: 






Corps reporting, number.—.- 

1,085 

1,064 

21 

98.1 

1.9 

Amount reported 

$6,056, 923 

$6, 991, 482 

$66,441 

98.9 

1.1 

Oilicors’ salaries 

$1,023,420 

$1,006,366 

$17,054 1 

98.3 

1.7 

All other salaries. — 

$344, 020 

$340, 727 

$3,293 j 

99 0 

1.0 

Repairs and improvements - 

$187,310 

$183,836 

$3,474 ’ 

98.1 

1 1.9 

Payment on corps debt, excluding interest.. _ 

$163, 614 

$103,149 

$465 

99.7 

.3 

All other current expenses, including in- 






terest-..- - 

$1,905, 176 

$1, 879, 160 

$20,016 

98.0 

1.4 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$1, 098, 638 

$1, 091, 968 

$6,680 

99.4 

.6 

Home missions — 

$32, 688 

$32, 241 

$346 

98.9 

1.1 

Foreign missions - 

$78,731 

$78, 097 

$634 

99.2 

,8 

To general headquarters for distribution 

$312, 663 

$310, 336 

$2, 317 

99.8 

.7 

All other purposes — — 

$910, 775 

$906, 012 

$6, 163 

99.4 

.6 

Average expenditure per corps. - - 

$6, 682 

$6, 631 

$3, 116 






Sunday schools : 






Corps reporting, number 

1,075 

1,066 

20 

98.1 

1.9 

OJlloers and teachers 

16, 660 

16, 347 

303 

98.2 

1.8 

Scholars.-- — 

122, 463 

119, 928 

2,636 

97.9 

2.1 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 






Corps reporting, number- — - 

93 

91 

2 


(b 

Officers and teachers - — 

639 

630 

9 

9l3 

1.7 

Scholars - 

4,698 

4,476 

122 

97.8 

2.7 

Weekday religious schools: 






Corps reporting, number - — 

813 

308 

6 

98,4 

1.6 

Officers and teachers - — 

802 

847 

16 

98.3 

1.7 

Scholars — 

4,862 

4,783 

69 

98.6 

1.4 


» Percent not sbown where base is less than 100- 

1655 
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Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Salvation Army for the census 
years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 


Table 2, — Compaeative Summaey, 1906 to 1936 


j 1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1 1,088 

1, 052 

742 

662 

36 

310 

80 


3.4 

41.8 

12.1 


103, 038 

74, 768 

35, 954 

22, 908 

28, 270 

38, 814 

13, 046 


37.8 

108.0 

56.9 


95 

71 

48 

35 

839 

668 

167 

159 

828 

662 

164 

1 681 

$21, 781, 052 

$17, 738, 506 

$2, 230, 158 

1 $3, 176, 154 

'$26,306 

' $27, 206 

$13, 599 

501 

424 

127 

311 

$4, 253, 919 

$5, 083, 565 

$939, 586 

$1, 154, 901 

394 




113 




$582, 491 




1,085 

1,044 

742 


$6,056,923 

$6,001, 317 

$1, 722, 120 


$1, 023,420 

' 



$344,020 




$187,310 

■$4, 147, 429 

$1,082,645 


$163,614 




$1,905, 176 




$1, 098, 638 




$32, 586 




$78, 731 

•$1, 843, 781 

$631, 643 


$312. 653 




$910, 775 





$10, 107 

$7, 832 


$5, 682 

$5, 748 

$2, 321 


1,075 

1,015 

705 

574 

16, 650 

10, 210 

4, 680 

2, 437 

122,463 

91, 586 

41, 295 

17,346 


Corps (local organizations), number.. 
Increase over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 


Members, number (officers and soldiers).. 
Increase over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per corps 


Corps buildings, number 

Value— corps reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per corps. 

Debt — corps reporting 

Amount reported 


Officers* residences, number.. 
Value— corps reporting.... 
Amount reported 


Expenditures : 

Corps reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Officers’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

PajTnent on corps debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, including interest.. 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Not classified 

Average expenditure per corps 

Sunday schools: 

Corps reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


1 In 1906 the number of corps reporting value of property, as well as the amount reported, included in 
many cases figures for rescue homes and other property not used exclusively for worship; the figures are 
not comparable, therefore, with those of later censuses, and no average has been computed. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Salvation 
Army by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number and mem})er- 
ship of the corps classified according to their location in urban or rural territory, 
membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. Table 4 gives for 
selected States the number and membership of the corps for the four census years 
1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as “under 13 years 
of age” and “13 years of age and over.” Table 5 shows the value of corps biiild- 
mgs and ofiSeers' residences and the amount of debt on corps buildings for 1936. 
Table 6 presents, for 1936, the corps expenditures, showing separately current 
expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the 
financial statistics of any individual corps, separate presentation in tables 5 a,nd 
6 IS limited to those States in which three or more corps reported value and 
e.xpenditures. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership of Corps in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGR VFIIir DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER 

CORPS 

OF 

NUMBER OP 
MEMBERS 

membership by 

SEX 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

1 

s 

Ph 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females 

Corps report- 
ing 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

1, 088 

1,067 

21 

103, 038 

101. 362 

1, 676 

40, 633 

62, 222 

183 

65.3 

1,075 

16, 650 

122, 463 

New England: 














Maine 

12 

9 

3 

867 

726 

141 

346 

521 


66.4 

12 

116 

796 

New Hampshire 

9 

9 



491 

491 


203 

288 



70 5 

9 

98 

608 

Vermont 

5 

5 


243 

243 


103 

140 


73.6 

5 

33 

259 

Massachusetts 

46 

46 


3,444 

3, 444 


1,357 

2, 087 


65 0 

46 

721 

2 , 980 


4 

4' 


484 

484 


208 

' 276 


75.4 

4 

72 

371 

Connecticut-- 

22 

21 

1 

1,684 

1,402 

282 

708 

976 


72 5 

22 

293 

1, 342 

IMiDDLE Atlantic 










I 




New York 

85 

85 


9, 270 

9, 270 


3, 718 

5, 552 


67.0 

84 

1,378 

7, 997 

New Jersey 

30 

29 

1 

2, 627 

2 ; 680 

47 

1, 062 

1 ; 565 


67.9 

30 

'348 

2 , 646 

Pennsylvania 

92 

89 

3 

8,078 

7,899 

179 

3, 290 

4,788 


68.7 

92 

922 

10, 373 

East North Central: 














Ohio 

60 

59 

1 

6, 368 

6, 220 

148 

2, 443 

3,925 


62 2 

60 

1,032 

7,083 

Indiana 

39 

39 


4, 663 

4, 663 


1,757 

2, 906 


60.6 

39 

855 

6, 905 

Illinois 

62 

62 


7' 636 

7 \ 636 


2 ' 967 

4, 669 


63.6 

61 

947 

7, 956 

Michigan 

50 

53 

3 

7 , 206 

6, 833 

373 

2 , 905 

4 ; 301 


67.5 

56 

1,132 

10, 613 

Wisconsin 

20 

20 

.... 

2,035 

2,035 


903 

1,132 

.... 

79.8 

20 

461 

2, 639 

West North Central: 














Minnesota. 

32 

32 


3, 067 

3, 067 


1,200 

1,867 


64.3 

32 

563 

3,499 

Iowa 

25 

25 


2 ; 720 

2 ; 720 


1 ' 051 

1 ; 669 


63.0 

25 

428 

3 ; 437 

Missouri 

24 

22 

2 

4, 219 

3,927 

292 

1, 616 

2, 603 


62.1 

24 

391 

4, 143 

North Dakota 

9 

9 


1, 060 

1,060 


424 

636 


66.7 

0 

151 

1,318 

South Dakota 

10 

10 


'877 

'877 


351 

520 


66. 7 

10 

113 

1, 184 

Nebraska 

14 

14 


1,147 

1, 147 


427 

720 


69.3 

14 

254 

1^950 

TTansas __ 

25 

25 


1,995 

i;995 


713 

1, 223 

59 

68.3 

25 1 

548 

% 301 

South Atlantic 











Delaware 

1 

1 



237 

237 



87 

160 


58.0 

1 

37 

215 

Maryland 

12 

12 



1,063 

1,063 


419 

644 


65.1 

12 

171 

1,479 

District of Columbia.- 

5 

5 



663 

663 


294 

369 


79.7 

5 

136 

772 

Virginia 

22 

22 


1,253 

1,263 


456 

797 


57.2 

22 

223 

1 2,178 

West Virginia 

18 

17 

1 

1, 635 

1, 578 

"’67 

572 

1, 019 

44 

56.1 

18 

277 

2,776 

North Carolina 

25 

24 

1 

2,293 

2,284 

9 

864 

1,429 


60.5 

25 

618 

4,172 

South Carolina 

13 

13 


1,063 

1,063 


376 

688 


54.5 

13 

247 

1,426 

(Hwgia. 

10 

10 


1,379 

1,379 


480 

899 


4 

16 

309 

i;989 

Flori(ia 

17 

17 

--- 

1, 076 

1,676 


644j 

1,032 


02.4 

15 

389 

1,887 

East South Central: 














Kentucky 

11 

n 



855 

855 


265 

690 



44.9 

11 

144 

1,619 

Tennessoo 

8 

8 

. 

777 

777 


297i 

480 



61.9 

1 8 

134 

1, 339 

Alabama 

n 

10 

1 

740 

682 

68 

276 

464 



59.5 

11 

207 

1,076 

Mississippi 

7 

7 

.... 

394 

304 

.... 

166 

238 

.... 

65.6 

7 

117 

723 

West South Central: 







1 







Arkansas 

5 

5 



595 

695 


220 

309 

- 

61.2 

5 

55 

739 

LouivSiaiia 

0 

6 


759 

769 


296 

403 


63.9 

6 

64 

610 

(Oklahoma . 

21 

21 


1,601 

1,601 


608 

993 


51.2 

21 

429 

2, 348 

Texas... 

29 

29 

-- 

2, 750 

2, 760 


1, 110 

1, 6371 

.... 

68.4 

29 

586 

3, 037 

1 

Mountain: 














Montana 

11 

11 


706 

706 



259 

447 


57.9 

n 

83 

813 

Idaho 

8 

8 

-- 

497 

497 


104 

257 

46 

75 5 

8 

46 

573 

Wyoming. 

6 

(5 


346 

345 


118 

227 


62.0 

6 

41 

323 

Colorado 

14 

14 


1,397 

1, 397 


536 

801 

.... 

62.3 

13 

149 

1, 322 

Now Mexico,.. ..... 

6 

5 

"l 

276 

266 

"10 

110 

I 661 


66.3 

0 

37 

301 

Arizona.--. 

SI 

8 

1 

439 

382 

67 

170 

269 



63.2 

9 

75 

677 

Utah .... 

2 

2 


232 

232 

... 

106 

126 



84.1 

2 

15 

95 

Nevada. 

1 

1 

.... 

69 

69 

.... 

28 

41 

.... 

0) 

1 

18 

104 

Pacivic: 














Washington . 

29 

29 


1,917 

1,917 



799 

1,084 

34 

73.7 

27 

241 

2, 285 

Oregon, 

19 

10 


865 

8(55 


383 

482 


79.5 

18 

143 

1,168 

California,...,..- ... 

75 

73 

’ 2 

6, 476 

0,462 

23 

2,844 

3, 031 

— 

78.3 

70 

814 

6, 228 


i Katio not shown whoro number of females is less than 100, 
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Table 4. — Number and Membership of Corps, 1906 to 1936, and Member- 
ship BY Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more corps in either 1936, 19?S. 1916, or 1906] 



NUMBER 

of corps 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BT 
AGE, 1936 

GEOGEAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1 

1906 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

Un- 
der 13 
years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Per- 

cent 

under 

13 

United States.. 

1, 083 

1, 052 

742 

662 

103, 038 

74, 768 

35, 954 

22, 908 

30, 209 

72, 829 

29 3 

New England: 

Maine 

12 

13i 

10 

12 

867 

999 

550 

384 

263 

604 

30 3 
38,3 


9 


12 

6 

491 

650 

334 

144 

188 

303 

Vermont 

5 

4i 

6 

7i 

243 

173 

120 

138 

61 

192 

21.0 

Massachusetts-.-. 

46 

48' 

45 

48| 

3,444 

3,656 

3, 002 

1, 597 

737 

2,707 

21. 4 


4 

5! 

4 

5! 

484 

376 

252 

160 

126 

358 

26. 0 

Connecticut 

22 

20 

19 

15 

1, 684 

1, 189 

797 

476 

349 

1, 335 

20. 7 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

85 

95 

74 

80 

9,270 

8, 258 

4,361 

3, 093 

2,109 

7, 161 

22.8 

New Jersey 

30 

29 

23 

19 

2,627 

2,377 

915 

620 

589 

2, 038 
6,264 

22.4 

Pennsylvania 

92 

91 

73 

49 

8,078 

6,852 

3,457 

1, 932 

1,814 

22.5 

East Noam Central: 

Ohio 

60 

58 

42 

46 

6, 368 

4,805 

2, 206 

2,059 

1,915 

4,453 

30.1 


39 

41 

28 

14 

4,663 

2,901 

963 

344 

1, 653 

3, 010 

35. 4 

Hiinois 

62 

57 

49 

50 

7,636 

4,346 

2,725] 

1, 928 

2,354 

5, 282 
4,825 

30 8 

Michigan.—- 

56 

47 

35 

37 

7,206 

4, 840 

2, 575 

1, 368 

2,381 

33.0 

Wisconsin 

20 

18 

13 

14 

^035 

1, 105 

552 

890 

660 

1, 375 

32.4 

West North Central: 

Minnesota———— 

32 

83 

21 

15 

3,067 

2,410 

i 

1, 161] 

681^ 

1, 126 

1, 942 

36.7 

Iowa - 

25 

22 

19 

16 

2,720 

1,499 

904 

472 

1, 052 

1, 668 

38.7 

Missouri - 

24 

14 

13 

17 

4,219 

1,103 

629 


1, 668 

2,551 

39 5 


9 

11 

S 

8 

1, 060 

988 

454 

237 

406 

6^ 

38.3 


10 

9 

7 

7 

877 

685 

336 

109 

423 

454 

48.2 

Nehraska 

14 

14 

5 

6 

1, 147 

543 

136 

154 

332 

816 

28.9 

TTflTlRftS 

25 

24 

15 

16 

1, 995 

1,667 

597 

555 

632 

1, 363 

31.7 

South Atlantic: 

Maryland 

12 

13 

8 

5 

1,063 

1 

777 

274 

1 

94 

298 

765 

28.0 

District of Columbia. 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 663 

387 

[ 84 

1 18 

139 

624 

21,0 

Virginia 

22 

21 

11 

5 

1,253 

918 

350 

136 

317 

936 

25.3 

West Virginia 

18 

18 

11 

6 

1,635 

984 

287 

179 

401 

1,234 
1, 667 

24.6 

North Carolina 

25| 

18 

13 

4 

2,293 

964 

530 

172 

736 

32.1 

South Carolina 

13 

9 

6 

4 

! 1,063 

406 

193 

1 61 

362 

701 

34.1 

Georgia 

161 

13 

8 

3 

1, 379 

691 

367 

67 

414 

966 

30.0 

Florida 

17 

14 

7 

2 

1,676 

940 

261 

28 

682 

1,094 

34.7 

East South Central: 

K"eTifnolry_ 

11 

8 

7 

4 

855 

394 

227 

123 

274 

581 

32.0 

Tennessee 

8 

6 

6 

4 

1 777 

1 181 

109 

102 

193 

684 

24.8 

Alabama 

11! 

8 

8 

7 

740 

248 

370 

79 

219 

621 

29.6 

Mississippi 

7 

4 

7 

3 

394 

92 

189 

16 

83 

3X1 

21.1 

Weft South Central: 

Arlransas 

6 

7 

4 

5 

595 

1 

711 

224 

1 159 

1 212 

383 

36,6 

Louisiana — 


5 

3 

4 

759 

180 

62 

72 

211 

548 

27.8 

Oklahoma 

21 

22 

6 

8 

1,501 

2,756 

706 

1, 695 

196 

1 130 

! 421 

1, 080 
1, 867 

447 

28.0 

Texas 

29 

29 

16 

15 

1, 191 

415 

1 361 

SS9 

32.3 

Mountain: 

Montana - 

! 

11 

12 

11 

8 

1,007 

432 

645 

1 172 

269 

36.7 

Idaho 

s 

10 

4 

5 

497 

180 

186 

217 

280 

43.7 

Wynming 

6 

4 

3 

1 

345 

343 

81 

22 

141 

204 

40.9 

Colorado 

14 

17 

12 

13 

1,397 

276 

1, 197 

533 

454 

432 

965 

30.9 

New Mexico 

6 

6 

2 

2 

190 

63 

30 

1 111 

165 

40.2 

Arizona 

91 

7 

3 

3 

439 

286 

144 

42 

160 

279 

36.4 

Nevada 

1 

2 

1 

3 

69 

68 

38 

25 

19 

60 

C) 

20.0 

Pacific: 

Washington.-- - 

29 

33 

19 

17 

1,917 

865 

' 1,978 
i 1, 156 

1,000 

820 

383 

1, 634 
700 

Oregon 

19 

20 

8 

10 

1 480 

! 303 

166 

19.1 

Galifomia 

76 

77 

32 

31 

6,475 

469 

^ 6, 622 
409 

1, 439 

187 

1,272 

86 

1, 630 

114 

4,845 

365 

! 

26,2 

24.3 

Other States _ 

*3 

2 

1 

8 

1 

2 





1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


Includes: Delaware, 1, and Utah, 2. 
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Table 5. — Value op Corps Buildings and Residences and Amount of 
Building Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more corps reporting value of buildings] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total 

num- 

ber 

of 

corps 

Num- 

ber 

of 

corps 

build- 

ings 

value of 
buildings 

DEBT ON BUILD- 
INGS 

VALUE OF offi- 
cers’ residences 

Corps 

report- 

mg 

[ 

Amount 

! Corps 
report- 
ing 

Amount 

Corps 

report- 

ing 

Amount 

Umted States 

1, 088 

839 

828 

$21, 781, 052 

501 

$4, 263, 919 

I 113 

$582,491 

New England: 









Maine 

12 

12 

12 

265, 856 

8 

69, 959 

1 

(0 

New Hampshire 

9 

9 

9 

200, 987 

8 

95, 466 



Vermont-.l 

5 

4 

4 

95. 470 

4 

48' 756 



Massachusetts 

46 

45 

45 

1, 496, 204 

30 

393, 382 

3 

13, 900 

Rhode Island 

4 

4 

4 

178, 663 

2 

28, 000 



Connecticut 

22 

20 

20 

m\ 645 

16 

252; 595 

1 

0) 

Middle Atlantic: 





! 




New York 

85 

76 

75 

2, 972, 636 

46 

430, 176 

5 

30, 764 

New Jersey 

30 

28 

28 

959, 194 

17 

204, 140 



Pennsylvania 

92 

70 

70 

2, 832, 642 

25 

193, 528 



East North Central: 







Ohio 

60 

49 

48 

1, 200, 621 

19 

238, 257 

3 

22,981 

Indiana 

39 

26 

26 

437, 987 

14 

107, 476 

3 

14, 220 

Illinois 

62 

61 

51 

1, 479, 518 

38 

320, 326 

4 

21, 050 

Michigan 

56 

43 

43 

1, 015, 350 

28 

208, 654 

14 

89, 328 

Wisconsin 

20 

18 

18 

633, 907 

4 

43, 558 

6 

34, 700 

West North Central: 









Minnesota 

32 

26 

26 

460, 912 

22 

159, 533 

4 

18, 600 

Iowa 

25 

17 

17 

212, 497 

6 

21, 682 

3 

12, 074 

Missouri 

24 

13 

13 

136, 790 

10 

34, 686 

1 

(‘) 

North Dakota 

9 

9 

9 

181, 695 

6 

28, 825 

3 

11, 964 

Smith Dnlrnta _ 

10 

9 

9 

109,307 i 

4 

19, 643 



Nebraska 

14 

8 

7 

55, 740 

6 

15, 684 

2 

(■) 

Kansas 

25 

20 

20 

233, 774 

16 

51, 046 

6 

18, 100 

South Atlantic: 









Maryland 

12 

12 

12 

199, 312 

6 

28, 034 



District of Columbia.. __ 

5 

4 

4 

142, 716 

3 

60; 800 



Virginia _ 

22 

16 

16 

345, 887 

13 

92, 616 



West Virginia 

18 

14 

13 

341, 736 

2 

28, 997 

2 

0) 

North Carolina 

25 

12 

12 

296, 691 

7 

27, 782 



South Carolina 

13 

12 

12 

207, 643 

9 

37, 172 



Georgia 

16 

12 

12 

136, 109 

6 

32, 100 

3 

26, 716 

Florida 

17 

13 

13 

406, 996 

10 

109, 404 

7 

41, 601 

East South Central: 









Kentucky 

11 

8 

8 

201, 082 

6 

24, 505 

1 

(0 

Tonnossfift 

8 

6 

5 

283, 031 

4 

80, 500 



Alabama 

11 

6 

6 

88,134 

4 

17, 390 

1 

(0 

Mississippi 

7 

7 

7 

49, 337 

6 

18, 740 



West South Central: 







Arkansas 

5 

3 

3 

32, 000 

2 

2,466 

3 

13,137 

Louisiana 

6 

4 

4 

163,363 

8 

29, 914 



Oklahoma 

21 

16 

16 

380, 938 

11 

56, 133 

4 

21, 600 

Texas 

29 

19 

19 

417, 607 

10 

96, 239 

10 

40, 290 

Mountain: 









Montana 

11 

7 

7 

95, 678 

2 

16, 177 

1 

(1) 

Wyoming 

6 

6 

3 

61, 140 

3 

7,661 



Colorado 

14 

10 

10 

142, 179 

1 

1, 450 

1 


New Mexico 

6 

4 

4 

23, 616 

2 

3, 334 

1 

b) 

Arizona. 

9 

6 

5 

58, 024 

2 

13, 469 

2 

h 

Pacific: 









Washington 

29 

24 

24 

484, 169 

19 

118, 245 

5 

13, 226 

Oregon.. 

19 

8 

8 

45, 775 

4 

18, 100 

4 

10, 200 

Oalifornia 

76 

61 

48 

1, 222, 809 

36 

346, 770 

9 

44, 600 

Other States 

12 

0 

>6 

118,397 

4 

22, 760 

I 

83,650 


» Amount included in figures for ” Other States/' to avoid disclosing the statistics of any Individual corps. 
* Includes: Delaware, 1; Idaho, 2; Utah, I; and Nevada, 1. 
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Table B.—Corps Expenditures bt J^tates, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more corps reporting] 





EXPENDITURES 


geographic division and state 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
corps 

Corps 

report- 

ing 

Total 

amount 

Officers’ 

salaries 

All 

other 

salaries 

Repairs 

and 

improve- 

ments 

United States - 

1,088 

1,085 

88,056,923 

81,023,420 

8344,020 

$187,310 

New England: 

Maine - 

12 

12 

44, 238 

10,441 

1,310 

698 

New Hampshire 

9 


47, 414 

9, 658 

1, 864 

1,350 

Vermont 

5 

5 

18, 011 
261, 827 

4, 772 

570 

120 

Massachusetts — 

46 

46 

48, 321 

19, 251 

5 , 630 

Rhode Island 

4 

4 

34,055 

4, 078 

4, 600 

269 

Connecticut 

22 

22 

126,057 

23, 456 

7,259 

1, 631 

Middle Atlantic: 




90, 194 

40, 099 

15, 763 

New Yorh. - 

85 

85 

523, 743 

New Jersey 

30 

30 

171, 137 

28, 996 

8,878 

5, 728 

Pennsylvania - 

92 

92 

500, 016 

90, 683 

29, 536 

17, 872 

East Noeth Central: 




62, 598 

14,289 

10, 881 

Ohio - 

60 

60 

394, 022 

Indiana 

39 

39 

172, 056 

33, 686 

9,324 

5, 130 

Illinois - 

62 

62 

292, 022 

52,485 

22,006 

8, 891 

Michigan 

56 

56 

288, 201 

50, 655 

18,889 

8, 072 

Wisconsin. 

20 

20 

134, 332 

23, 516 

8,461 

4,137 

West North Central: 






4, 637 

Minnesota 

32 

32 

112, 873 

22,814 

5,899 

Iowa — 

25 

25 

103,944 

21,716 1 

4,929 1 

2,740 

Missouri 

24 

24 

105, 907 

16, 992 

5,961 

4, 103 

North Dakota, 

9 

9 

43, 018 

8, 060 

3,048 

3, 069 

South Dakota 

10 

10 

33, 963 

6, 280 

2, 509 

1,709 

549 

Nebraska 

14 

13 

63, 650 

9, 251 
20, 600 

3, 679 

Kansas 

25 

25 

127, 733 

7. 179 

4, 666 

South Atlantic: 







Maryland 

12 

12 

67, 159 

12, 920 

3, 042 

5, 658 

District of Columbia 

5 

5 

34, 088 

6, 660 

3,710 

1,615 

Virginia 

22 

22 

101, 776 

20, 103 

S, 004 

2, 070 

West Virginia 

18 

18 

144, 896 

20, 180 

9, 600 

5, 126 

North Carolina 

25 

25 

160, 030 

25, 922 

12, 760 

6,312 

South Carolina - 

13 

13 

96, 555 

15, 198 

6, 143 

3, 594 

Georgia 

16 

16 

74, 441 

15, 180 

3, 603 

1,628 

Florida 

17 

17 

197. 353 

19, 760 

6, 962 

8,917 

East South Central: 







Kentucky 

Tennessee - 

11 

11 

60, 581 

8, 082 

4, 260 

2, 017 

8 

8 

93, 149 

8,405 

3, 227 

0,614 

Alabama 

11 

11 

54, 902 

10, 673 

5, 063 

71 

Mississippi 

7 

7 

25, 345 

5, 147 

2, 989 

193 

West South Central: 







Arkansas 

5 

5 

30, 486 

5,408 

1,378 

1,850 

Louisiana 

6 

6 

48, 567 

7, 239 

5, 670 

949 

Oklahoma 

21 

21 

129, 984 

17, 335 

3, 984 

4, 231 

Texas 

29 

27 

241, 619 

28, 742 

7, 903 

5, 021 

Mountain: 







Montana 

11 

11 

60, 798 

10, 487 

2, 172 

4, 459 

Idaho - - 

8 

8 

29, 823 

0, 580 

698 

188 

Wyoming,,. 

6 

6 

29, 572 

5, 482 

1,499 

547 

Colorado 

14 

14 

53,986 

10, 642 

1, 825 

3,130 

New Mexico 

0 

6 

22, 250 

4, 520 

500 

321 

Arizona 

9 

9 

28, 373 

7,878 

1,482 

620 

Pacific: 

Washington 

29 

29 

119, 946 

22, 603 

5, 057 
428 

2,787 

Oregon 

19 

19 

50,082 

13,303 

1,679 

California 

75 

75 

471, 143 

70, 335 

20, 996 

8,182 

Other States 

4 

»4 

31, 800 

5,324 

92{) 

1,205 


1 Includes: Delaware, 1; Utah, 2; and Nevada, 1. 
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Table 6. — Corps Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more corps reporting] 





extendi ruRES— continued 



GEOGKAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

Pay- 
ment on 
corps 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local re- 
lief and 
charity 

Home 

mis- 

sions 

For- 

eign 

mis- 

sions 

To gen- 
eral 
head- 
quar- 
ters 

All 

other 

pur- 

poses 

tTnited States 

$163,614 

:$1,905,176 

$1,098, 638 

$32, 586 

$78,731 

$812,653 

$910, 775 

New England: 



i 





Maine 


17,872 

i 8, 172 



2, 160 

3, 585 

New Hampshire 


18, 777 

9,4S6 



! 2, 220 

4, 059 

Vermont 


4,536 

1 1,359 



681 

5, 973 

Massachusetts 

% 868 

69,260 

1 40,817 

400 


17, 358 

57 , 922 

Rhode Island - 


9,953 

7, 773 



2,015 

5, 367 

Connecticut 

500 

27,885 

27, 095 



6,788 

31,443 

Middle Atlantic: 








New York 

New Jersey 

3,250 

2, 393 

159, 325 
34, 269 

78, 083 
25, 888 

— 


37, 498 
11,410 

99,531 
.53 575 

Pennsylvania 

10, 990 

123; 488 

55 , 376 



27,431 

144, 640 

East North Central: 








Ohio 

5,243 

84,980 

121, 964 



16, 715 

77, 352 

Indiana 

8,419 

47, 775 
130, 300 

31, 177 

,^79 

5, 198 

16,919 

13, 849 

Illinois 

22,038 

33, 360 

4,615 

9,826 

8,501 

Michigan 

13, 754 

79, 138 

40,316 

4, 627 

10, 645 

8, 829 

63, 376 

Wisconsin 

2,690 

56,060 

20, 436 

1,437 

3, 577 

4, 855 

9, 173 

West North Central: 








Minnesota 

1, 504 

64, 238 

3,123 1 



8, 211 

1 2, 447 

Iowa 

2,624 

42,202 

11,511 

1,858 

2,214 

7, 046 

! 7, 104 

Missouri 

1,775 

57,379 

10, 572 


4. 332 

1 4, 79,3 

North Dakota 

19,678 

6,414 



1,986 

: 863 

South Dakota 


17, 565 

2, 632 



1,472 

1, 896 

Nebraska - 

5, 147 

26, 8X7 

8,446 

16,811 

527 

2, 543 

1, 800 

4, 891 

Kansas 

2,415 

55, 003 


120 

5,171 

15, 768 

South Atlantic: 



i 





Maryland 

District of Columbia 

1, 430 
500 

17, 104 
18, 628 

4, 951 


3, 667 

5, 062 
3,075 

1 12, 725 

Virginia 

4, 125 

19, 313 

14, 261 

3,753 1 

■"2,'20r 

9, 769 

20, 175 

West Virginia - 

40, 960 

26, 565 

851 

4, 268 

11,645 

25, 711 

North Carolina 

10, 842 

34, 613 

31, 253 

1,420 

2,H7l 

14,843 

19,194 

South Carolina 

2,355 

29, 211 

29, 041 

385 

745 

5,787 

4, 096 

Georgia 

138 

40, 867 

8, 349 

383 

722 

3, 571 

Florida 

4, 660 

79, 931 

70,092 

100 

156 

4,634 

2, 151 

East South Central: > 








Kentucky 

1,736 

15, 737 

24, 201 

608 

1 , no 

2,205 

1,382 

1,548 

Tennessee 

4, 000 

20,450 

38, 625 

671 

8,946 

Alabama 

1,700 

31, 702 

4, 147 

611 

875 


Mississippi 


10,849 

3, 972 

412 

318 


1,466 

West South Central: 








Arkansas 

392 

0,300 

7,272 

300 

1, 016 

473 

6,097 

Louisiana 

333 

12,924 i 

7,082 

500 

3,174 

5,617 

7, 079 

Oklahoma 

600 

67,297 
20, 600 

23,787 


2, 925 

5,886 

3, 940 

Texas 

3,788 

52,497 

2,190 

4, 606 

1,153 

114, 613 

Mountain: 








Montana—, 

1,453 

14, 534 
4, 624 

12,440 

953 

1, 252 

2, 734 

10, 308 

Idaho 

722 

4, 184 

287 

664 

3,967 

10, 009 

Wyoming 

178 

9,381 

7,637 

364 

1,030 
2, 769 

1,440 

2,014 

Colorado 

158 

U, 702 

13,340 

1,060 

3,228 

3, 123 

Now Mexico 

200 

4,265 

6,012 

6, 363 

262 

691 

1,744 

3, 678 

Arteona. — - 

2,171 

3,312 

290 

498 

2,619 

4,479 

Pacific: 








Washington 

3,697 

42, 607 

22,799 

852 

3, 998 

6.296 

9, 230 

Oregon 

712 

7,874 

7,018 

87(5 

1, 092 

3,482 

13,618 

California- ----- — — ■ 

31,848 

178,850 

110,002 1 

7,883 

7, 833 

18,587 

15,727 

. Other States 

270 

10, 619 

4,041 ’ 

341 

1, 227 

2,937 

4,841 
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CEIfSUS OF EELIGIOUS BODIES, 193 6 

HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

HISTORY 

This movement attributes its origin to a great missionary impulse that surged 
in the heart of its founder, William Booth. He, an ordained minister of the 
]^^eth odist New Connection Body in England, had long felt a deep concern for 
that vast section of the population of British cities 'which 'was quite beyond the 
pale of existing church activities. It 'was in the year 1865 that a memorable 
excursion was made by him into the streets where this forgotten mass of mankind 
lived and resorted. What he there saw and heard moved him profoundly. 
He returned to his home and solemnly told his devoted wife, Catherine, that he 
had found his destiny. The recital of that experience stirred within her similar 
emotions and mutually they gave themselves to the service of seeking the lost. 

The East London Mission resulted. Commencing 'tvith street meetings and 
then going to a tent it was found that many were amenable to this kind of effort 
and interest. Moral miracles were wrought as the gross darkness was penetrated. 

At the inception there was no thought of creating a separate organization. 
It was expected that the work would be regarded as supplementary to, and 
associated with, existing churches. This proved, however, to be impracticable. 
The nature of the work and the status of its clientele compelled distinctive 
organization. The success and development of the mission was such that its 
aid was invoked for other parts of London and at large centers of population 
throughout Great Britain. These many mission stations were all under the 
guidance of Rev. William Booth, who by common consent was made the ^‘general 
superintendent.’* Expanding thus, the name had to be changed and ^ ‘‘The 
Christian Mission” became descriptive. Mr. Booth being a Methodist, it was 
perfectly natural that the government of this string of missions should take that 
form. Conference met annually, but in the interim it was often found that 
decisions had to be given that brooked no delay. The general superintendent 
was thus often compeUed to make decisions in advance of the conference meetings. 

It was in the year 1878 that Mr. Booth, when preparing his report for con- 
ference, in company with his assistant and his secretary, was noting the distinctive 
military methods which had gradually developed by the very force of circum- 
stances that the following phrase was used: '^The Christian Mission is a volunteer 
army.” Exception was taken to the qualifying word and William Booth took 
his pen, and, leaning over his secretary’s shoulder, erased volunteer” and wrote 
in ^'salvation.” The report went to the conference and was acclaimed as giving 
a splendidly fitting descriptive to a movement that was devoted to unrelenting 
war upon the forces of evil. The mission which had become to a considerable 
extent an army in fact was henceforth to be so known in name. Its ‘ 'missionaries” 
were to be "captains” and its general superintendent "general.” 

While much progress had been made up to this time, yet the change in name 
and tactics was the signal for exceptional advance. The innovation caught the 
imagination of a great part of the people. The "Christian Mission Magazine” 
(monthly) became "The War Cry” (weekly) and "members” became "soldiers.” 

Under this impulse the organization crossed the seas and the United States 
was the first country outside the British Isles to be "invaded.” By a similar 
process Canada, Australia, and other lands were occupied. Some 95 different 
countries and colonies are now knowing the beneficent work of this movement. 

DOCTRINE 

In doctrine the Salvation Army is strictly "fundamental.” Its people believe 
in a Holy God, a Holy Bible, and a holy people. Holiness of life is probably the 
most insistent claim it makes upon its people. It believes that basic to all 
effective service is a right life. 

In its interpretation of Biblical truths it is Arminian rather than Calvin istic. 
The love of God is as wide as the world. The atoning sacrifice is as universal as 
is the need. 

In regard to the forms and sacraments of religion, such as the Lord’s Supper, 
baptism, and other rites, the position occupied is neutral. The sacraments that 
save are spiritual. 

The soldiery all subscribe to a simple statement of faith in which each definitely 
affirms himself as willingly surrendered to God and that he will do his utmost to 


. no statement, which differs somewh^ from that published in vol. II of tho Report on ReliKious Bodios , 
1926, has been revised by Commissioner Edward J. Parker, national secretary, Salvation Army, and ap- 
proved by him in its present form. » t 
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persuade others to do likewise. Every Salvation soldier is a pledged nonuser of 
intoxicating drinks and all harmful drugs. This statement is known as the 
“Articles of War.’’ 

OBGANIZATION 

As implied by its name, the government of the Salvation Army is of a military 
character. The founder of the movement, in its very early days, often found 
himself, in the interests of strength and dispatch, compelled to assume command 
in recurring emergencies attendant upon rapid advance. The idea and the 
implementing of the movement upon a military basis became a matter of develop- 
ment rather than being of original purpose. Withal it has proved to be of the 
highest worth in securing the great objective for which the organization was 
created. 

The Army’s personnel is recruited from all grades of society. Many of the less 
favored in life, finding their needs serviced by some one of the Army’s numerous 
ministries, have, by this contact, awakened within them the desire for a better 
life and evolution from being a beneficiary to a convert and ultimate soldiery is 
frequently seen. Equally those who are in better circumstances are led to attend 
its meetings, and, by the diffusion of its spirit, they are led to devote themselves 
to the great adventure. 

The unit of the organized Salvation Army is the corps. Sometimes there are 
several in one large city. To join these corps one becomes a recruit (conversion 
of course is basic) and upon signing “Articles” he or she is “sworn in.” If officer- 
ship is desired, the soldier becomes a candidate, and a rigid examination follows, 
covering spiritual, mental, educational, and physical fitness for such a career. 
Should this examination — made of course by thoroughly competent persons — 
prove to be satisfactory, the case is finally reviewed and passed upon by the 
candidates board ere acceptance is registered. After acceptance the candidate — 
now a cadet — enters training in the college provided for that purpose. This 
work is intensive and lasts about 12 months. Probationary officership then 
follows for a further 12 months, during which time a series of studies must be 
completed. 

Every rank is open to every cadet who enters the training college. Fitness, 
merit, and time service are factors having to do with promotion. Being milita- 
ristic, it is necessarily autocratic in its control, yet the whole is shot through with 
the paternalistic idea, for fundamentally it is a service of love and anything viola- 
tive of this basic principle would be entirely out of place. The originating spirit 
that gave birth to the movement must ever remain its vitalizing force. To 
nurture and to safeguard this all are in a holy conspiracy. 

The international headquarters are in London. For administrative purposes 
there are many territorial headquarters in various parts of the world, there being 
four such headquarters here in the United States; namely, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and Atlanta. Each of these headquarters houses, oflScially, the 
commander of the respective territory and the departmental chiefs. Every 
territory throughout the world has a wide measure of autonomy. In America 
there is a national office, presided over by the national secretary, and this office 
is maintained for the purposes of reference, contacts with the Federal authorities, 
and coordination between the four territorial commanders. 

The “field,” “social service” (men), “social service” (women), “Scandinavian,” 
etc., are each separate departments of service — all functioning through the terri- 
torial lieadquarters. 

WORK 

The primary object of the Salvation Army is the spiritual regeneration of man- 
kind. Whatever phase of its many activities be considered this primary object 
is always controlling. 

The corps work is the chief avenue for expressing this purpose. The numerous 
meetings, conducted at these centers, are all in order to promote the salvation 
and spiritual prosperity of the people who are reached by this method. Each 
corps is under the command of an officer whose time is wholly given to the work. 

Within these corps organizations there are numerous branches such as the 
Home League (a sewing circle), the Company Meeting (Sunday school), the 
Young People’s Legion (a body of young people desiring to qualify for active 
religious work), the Corps Cadet Brigade (young men and women who are defi- 
nitely studying with a view to becoming officers in the movement), Life-Saving 
Scouts and Girl Guards (these organizations are for youths of teen age), “Buii- 
beams” (for small girls), “Chums” (for small boys). Blmphasis is increasingly 
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being given to the care of 3 *outh in character-forming activities pursued in 
gymnasiums, ball clubs, etc. ^ . a , xt. 

In connection with the oversight of this branch of Salvation Army worh, the 
officer is frequently requisitioned by civic authorities to aid in the solution of 
some human problem. Occasionally these problems assume disastrous propor- 
tions and in such emergencies the character of the Army^s organization fits it for 
quick and effective action- The mobility and endurance of its personnel prove 
to be of real value in emergencies- The errant, the wayward, the needy, are 
frequently the wards of the Salvation Army officer and he often acts in the role 
of parole officer for a released prisoner. In many cases he is the recognized 
authority for the care of transients and does much in the realm of relief work. 

In addition to the above, which has to do with what is known as the field 
work” of the Salvation Army, there are other important branches known as 
“social service.” This in turn is distinctive, being for “men” or “women” or 
“children.” 

Under the men’s social service department there are being operated some 97 
hotels where cheap lodgment can be obtained by the working man. This depart- 
ment also maintains lOG “centers” where industrial service is being carried for- 
ward. The statistical report reveals that these centers have a normal population 
of some 4,500 men, each man knowing the average stay is about 4 months in the 
center. The beneficiaries thus run to some 19,000 per year. Figures assume im- 
pressive importance when this service is stated in terms of single lodgings and 
meals. 

The industry carried forward in these centers, revolves about the collection of 
the surplus clothing, furniture, etc., which accumulates in households, its sorting, 
reparation, and marketing — all means work.^ The revenue produced supports the 
workers and permits of a cash grant. Habits of thrift are formed and here, too, 
the basic idea of the Army’s work is always suitably stressed. Multitudes of 
men who, by misfortune or fault, find themselves inmates of the social center 
emerge to a life greatly strengthened and often permanently renewed. 

The less favored in life come to these centers and often make extensive pur- 
chases from very limited pocketbooks. The rule is a nominal charge but much is 
gratuitously bestowed. In no case is any Salvation Army institution ever run 
for personal profit. 

The women’s work is housed in some 36 large cities throughout the United States. 
These centers are known as “women’s homes and hospitals” and the specialized 
work is that of maternity. These homes have an aggregate capacity of about 
2,000 and in the last year of record there were admitted some 4,896 patients, 
4,807 of whom were discharged. At the end of the year 1,179 were still in the 
care of the Salvation Army and this adult population was augmented by an almost 
similar number of babies. All these guests, both mothers and children, are the 
objects of scientific and skillful attention. Thus the problem of errant woman- 
hood is being effectually solved. 

Additional to this service the Salvation Army conducts much dispensary work 
and has several general hospitals. 


Through its department for child welfare much is being done for the care and 
development of orphaned and needy children. Several homes are being con- 
ducted. Typical and chief of these is the Orphanage and Industrial Farm at 
Lytton, Calif. Here more than 200 children are legally committed to the care of 
the Army and official inspection results in most commendable grading. The 
Infants’ Hospital and Children’s Home in Brooklyn, N. Y., stands out as a model 
of splendid service and excellent management. Between these two geographical 
extremes are several homes of smaller capacity where similar beneficent work is 
being done. Beyond the mainland, but still under the Stars and Stripes, stands 
the fine work being done in the Army’s homes for boys and girls in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


Settlements have been made in the poorer quarters of the large cities and these 
centers are replete with most useful service. Officers thoroughly competent to 
deal with the intricate problems of life which so frequently press upon the less 
favored of our population reside on the spot. Understanding, sympathy, and 
advice, together with the most practical help, is extended to all who may so need. 
Hundreds of mothers, whose circumstances require the pursuit of breadwinning 
toil, leave their little ones in the care of the officers throughout the day, while 
that toil is being performed. Here, too, the benefi't conferred upon the little 
ones is plainly seen, even by the most casual observer. 
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As a general relief agency it affected an army of over 2,500,000 people through the 
last year’s work. Much of this service was rendered to families upon the acknowl- 
edged scientific basis and always in cooperation with other agencies occupying 
that field. 

Through the Army’s free employment bureaus, dotted over the country, tens of 
thousands of men were helped into needed work. 

The festive seasons of Christmas and Thanksgiving are made luminous through 
the distribution of seasonable bounty where ot&rwise the darkness of unrelieved 
poverty would find no mitigation. This year’s figures reveal that more than 
400,000 were so fed and over 335,000 children received toys. In all this benefi- 
cent work the Army is pleased to act as almoner for the generous public. 

In the search for missing friends, through the department organized to meet 
this painful need, a worthy measure of success is found. The proverbial “needle 
in a haystack” finds its counterpart here, but the problem is frequently most 
happily solved. Here the international character of the Army’s organization is 
proved to be a most effective factor. In cases handled nearly 40 percent are 
successful. 

In connection with these relief operations a word should be said relative to the 
very numerous fresh-air camps that are operated throughout the summer months 
whither mothers and children are taken in groups for periods of a week or two. 
In emergency cases the period may be doubled. It is the Army’s aim to have these 
camps thoroughly equipped with all needed devices for the comfort, health, and 
entertainment of its guests. Medical, dietary, and nuising care are included. 

There is much social work being done that is quite beyond the category of 
the eleemosynary kind. Such for instance was the Salvation Army’s contribu- 
tion to the comfort, the morale, and the entertainment of our mobilized forces in 
the Great War. 

Experience revealed that the social and industrial order presented fields for 
exceptional usefulness. Residence provision for a large and growing number of 
young business women, whose occupation compels a home away from home 
where comfort and safety and fellowship would all be available within the realm 
of modest cost, proved to be a prc^ssing need. This has led to the establishment 
of the “Evangeline Residences for Young Women” which are found in many of 
the large centers of population. These residences are run upon a business basis 
with the thought of rendering the service needed without any regard to financial 
profit. 

The Salvation Army in the United States makes its contribution to the great 
missionaiy endeavor of its organization in foreign fields by gifts in personnel and 
money. This work in the missionary countries of the world is under the control 
of international headquarters in Great Britain. The money contribution toward 
this missionary work in other lands consists of 50 percent of the self-denial fund 
raised annually in the United States and the appeal so states that it is for home 
and foreign missions. Whatever is given is divided equally between these 
branches of work. The Salvation Army now operates in 95 countries and colonies. 

The work of the Army is chiefly supported by voluntary contributions, from 
its membership (soldiers), from the public generally, and the profits derived from 
its official publication “The War Cry” which is issued weekly by each of the 
territories. 

In all important centers advisory boards have been organized. These boards, 
consisting of the strongest business and public-minded citizens in the com- 
munity, function in an advisory capacity, and in a very practical and active way. 

The property holdings of the Salvation Army in the United States now aggre- 
gate $38,046,938 net, with a mortgage amounting to $9,471,021. These totals 
include the amounts shown in the statistical tables covering the field activities. 
These properties arc held by the Salvation Army, incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York. Wherever necessary, by the requirements of the laws 
of other States, incorporation has been attended to so that legal existence is 
universal. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 

The movement away from the state churches in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 
has found expression in the United States in the formation of three bodies, as 
follows: The Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of America, The Evangelical 
Free Church of America, and the Norwegian and Danish Evangelical Free Church 
Association of North America. 

The bodies included in the group in 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906 are listed below, 
with the principal statistics as reported for the four periods. The Evangelical 
Free Church of America was organized as the Swedish Evangelical Free Mission; 
and other slight changes in names will be noted. 


SiTMMABY OF STATISTICS FOB THE SCANDINAVIAN EVANGELICAL BODIES, 1936, 

1926, 1916, AND 1906 



Total number of 
churchi^ 

1 

O 

1 

VALUE OF CHUECH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

DENOMINATION AND CENSUS YEAE 

a 

*s 

o 

"a 

3 

:z: 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churched re- 
porting 

Scholars 

1936 









Total for tlie group 

553 

56, 827 

525 

S7, 804,361 

641 

81, 473, 244 

609 

66,441 

Evangelical Mission Covenant Ciaurcli 









of America 

The Evangelical Free Church of 

407 

43, 981 

391 

6,173, 909 

398 

1,130,245 

379 

48, 162 

America 

Norwegian and Danish Evangelical 
Free Church Association of North 

102 

8,857 

96 

891, 542 

100 

236, 542 j 

97 

13, 245 

America 

44 

3,989 

38 

738, 900 

43 

106,467 

33 

4, 034 

1936 









Total for the group 

605 

48,785 

481 

7,490, 579 

486 

1,954, 800 

443 1 

66, 177 

Swedish Evangelical Mission Cove- 







1 


nant of America 

Swedish Evangelical Free Church of 

367 

36,838 

340 

6,301,379 

344 

1, 402, 398 

312 

41, 050 

the United States of America 

Norwegian and Danish Evangelical 
Free Church Association of North 

107 

8,166 

101 

i 

1,228,700 

102 

329, 644 

96 

11, 250 

America 

41 

3,781 

40 

960, 500 

40 

222,818 

36 

3,877 

1916 









Total for the group 

468 

37,816 

489 

3, 053, 838 

441 

722, 636 

431 

' 41,701 

Swedish Evangelical Mission Cove- 









nant of America 

324 

29,164 

310 

2, 295, 172 

311 

622, 352 

306 

30,937 
8, 672 

Swedish Evangelical Free Church 

102 

6,208 

98 

480, 966 

98 

144, 303 

96 

Norwegian-Danish Free Church 

1906 

Total for the group 

32 

407 

2,444 

27,712 

31 

379 

277, 700 

1, 638, 676 

32 

56,880 

31 

373 

2,092 

82, 604 

Swedish Evangelical Mission Cove- 

nant of America 

Swedish Evangelical Free Mission 

281 

126 

20,760 

6,962 

261 

118 

1,226,220 
413, 466 



i 

1 

24,888 

7,616 
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EVANGELICAL MISSION COVENANT CHURCH OF 

AMERICA 

(Formeely Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant op America) 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the ITnited States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of 
America for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribu- 
tion of these figures between urban and rural territory. These statistics were 
compiled from schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk^of 
the individual churches and the data relate to these churches only. 

In this denomination only those who have confessed faith and have voluntarily 
applied for membership can become members, and only such persons are counted 
in the membership list. Children and other young people who have not confessed 
faith are not included. 

Table 1. — Summary op Statistics por Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL I 

Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations), number 

407 

210 

197 

51.6 

48.4 

Members, number 

43, 981 

33, 209 

10, 772 

76.5 

24.5 

A verage membership per church 

108 

168 




Moinbership by sox: 






Male 

15, 659 

11, 277 

4, 382 

72.0 

28.0 

Female 

22, 898 

17,286 

6, 613 

75.6 

24.5 

Sex not reported 

6,424 

4,647 

777 

85 7 

14.3 

Males per 100 females 

68.4 

65.2 

78. 1 



Membership by age: 






Under 13 years 

156 

87 

68 

56. 1 

43.9 

13 years and over-- 

36, 210 

27, 344 

8, 866 

75 5 

24.6 

Age not reported 

7,616 

6, 778 

1,838 

75.9 

24.1 

Percent under 13 years ^ 

0.4 

0.3 

0.8 



Church edifices, number 

400 

209 

101 

52.2 

47.8 

Value-number reporting 

! 391 

201 

190 

61.4 

48.6 

Amount reported 

$6,173,909 

$5, 100, 827 

$1,073, 082 

82.6 

17.4 

Constructed prior to 193G 

$5, 877, 577 

$4, 852, 695 

$1, 024, 982 

82.6 

17. 4 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 193G_ 

$296, 332 

$248, 232 

$48, 100 

83.8 

16. 2 

Average value per church 

$15, 790 

$25, 377 

$5, 648 



Debt — number reporting. 

96 

77 

18 



Amount reported 

$593, 834 

$671, 222 

$22, 612 

96.2 

3.8 

Number reporting ‘'no debt” 

222 

96 

120 

43.2 

66.8 

Parsonages, number 

230 

125 

105 

54.3 

46.7 

Value— number reporting 

222 

118 

104 

63.2 

46.8 

Amount reported 

$948, 350 

$636, 200 

$313, 150 

67.0 

33.0 

Expenditures : 






ChurchOwS reporting, number 

398 

209 

189 

62.6 

47. 6 

Amount reported 

$1,130,246 

$897, 759 

$232, 486 

79.4 

20.6 

Pastors' salaries 

$382, 018 

$267, 936 

$114,082 

70.1 

29.9 

All other salaries 

$104, 696 

$91,876 

$12, 821 

87 8 

12.2 

Repairs and improvements. 

$74, 462 

$52, 232 

$22, 230 

70.1 

29.9 

X^ayxnent on church debt, excluding in- 






terest 

$86, 816 

$79, 340 

$6, 475 

92.6 

7.6 

All other current expenses, including in- 






terest...-.-. - 

$244, 496 

$212, 925 

$31, 671 

87.1 

12.9 

Bocal relief and charity, Rod Cross, etc 

$23, 100 

$19, 661 

1 $3, 439 

85.1 

14.9 

Home missions. 

$49, 261 

$38, 683 

1 $10, 678 

78.5 

21.6 

Foreign missions — - 

$60, 881 

$42, 944 

1 $7, 937 

84.4 

16.6 

To general headquarters for distribution-— 

$29, 766 

$22, 237 

$7, 628 

74.7 

26.3 

All other purposes 

$86, 761 

$69, 926 

1 $16, 825 

81.5 

18.6 

Average expenditure per church — - 

$2, 840 

$4,295 

i $1, 230 




1 Poroent not shown where base is less than 100. 

* Based on membership with ago classification reported. 
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Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL i 

Urban 

Rural 

Sunday schools : 






Churches reporting, number 

379 

208 

171 

54 9 

45.1 

Officers and teachers. 

5, 895 

4,059 

1, 836 

68 9 

31 1 

Scholars 

48, 162 

33,997 

14, 165 

70.6 

29.4 

Summer vacation Bible schools • 






Churches reporting, number 

193 

103 

90 

53.4 

46.6 

Officers and teachers 

1,090 

584 

506 

53.6 

46.4 

Scholars 

10, 519 

6, 097 

4,422 

58 0 

42.0 

Weekday religious schools : 






Churches reporting, number . 

28 

20 

8 



Officers and teachers 

68 

49 

19 



Scholars 

649 

479 

170 

73.8 

26.2 


I Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


Comparative data, 1906—36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Evangelical Mission Cove- 
nant Church of America for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Churches (local organizations), number 

Increase over preceding census: 

Number-- - - 

Percent-- 

Members, number 

Increase over preceding census: 

Number- 

Percent 

Average membership per church - 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported. 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries— 

Repairs and improvements.— 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest- 
All other current expenses, including interest. 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Not classified 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

407 

357 

324 

281 

50 

33 

43 


14 0 

10 2 

15.3 


43, 981 

36, 838 

29, 164 

20, 700 

7, 143 

7, 074 

8, 404 


19.4 

26.3 

40.6 


108 

103 

90 

74 

400 

357 

310 

208 

391 

340 

310 

261 

$6, 173, 909 

$5, 301, 379 

$2, 295, 172 

$1, 225, 220 

$15, 790 

$15, 592 

$7, 404 

$4, 694 

95 

55 

83 

83 

$593, 834 

$282, 845 

$205, 132 

$121, G94 

230 




222 

213 

134 

91 

$948, 350 

$1,253,670 

$375, 200 

$184, 500 

398 

344 

311 


$2,130,245 

$1, 402, 398 

1 

$522, 352 


$382, 018 
$104, 696 


$74, 462 

|$1,020, 249 

1 

$408,064 


$85, 815 
$244,496 
$23, 100 
$49, 261 


$50,881 

\ $291,191 

$75, 801 


$29, 766 
$85, 751 


$90, 958 
$4, 077 

$38, 487 
$1, 680 


$2, 840 


379 

312 

305 

258 

6, 895 

4,091 

3, 404 

2, 862 

48, 162 

41, 050 

30, 937 

24,888 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Evangelical 
Mission Covenant Church of America by States. Table 3 gives for each State 
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Table 4. — Nembee axd Membeeship of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
BERSHip BY Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGEAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

number op 

1 CHUECHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE 

1936 

1936 

i ! 

,19261916 

1 j 

1906 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age not 
report- 
ed 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

Urited States 

407 

357 

324 

281 

43,981 

36, 838 

29, 164 

20,760 

165 

36, 210 

7,616 

0,4 

New England: 













Vermont 

3 




116 





116 



Massachusetts „ 

22 


1 


3,418 

1, 370 

294 



3, 024 

394 


Rhode Island 

6 

6 



'642 

666 




642 



Connecticut-- - 

21 

6 



1, 943 

859 




1, 677 

266 


IVIiDDLE Atlantic: 












New York- 

11 

9 

6 

4 

2,495 

2,235 

1, 679 

894 


1, 943 

552 


New Jersey 

4 

1 

1 


302 

128 

(2) 



'302 



Pennsylvania. ... - . 

19 

13 

10 

4 

1,204 

619 

474 

161 


1, 149 

55 


East Noeth Centeal: 











Indiana 

5 

4 

5 

5 

242 

173 

216 

179 

3 

239 


1.2 

Illinois 

45 

42 

43 

41 

8,640 

7,587 

7,798 

5, 762 


7,237 

i, 403 


Michigan 

25 

31 

29 

33 

2,362 

2 ; 064 

2,040 

1, 974 

102 

2 ', 207 

53 

4.4 

■Wiseonsin 

31 

21 

16 

12 

1, 397 

1, 181 

689 

580 


885 

512 


West Nosth Centeal: 









1 



Minnesota 

87 

94 

102 

! 80 

8,488 

7,722 

6, 506 

5,017 

5 

5,508 

2,975 

.1 

Iowa 

20 

24 

25 

25 

1, 912 

2,060 

2,235 

1, 492 


1, 656 

256 


South Dakota 

10 

7 

10 

' 13 

295 

295 

368 

473 

1 

1 275 

19 

.4 

Nebraska 

22 

20 

24 

20 

2,142 

2,152 

2,284 

1, 625 

5 

1,848 

289 

.3 

Kansas 

24 

24 

18 

18 

1,789 

1,890 

1, 328 

1, 073 

15 

1,552 

222 

a.o 

Mountain: 













Montana 

3 

3 

5 

4 

126 

117 

193 

116 


66 

70 


Idaho 

1 

2 

2 

3 

41 

45 

98 

108 


41 


Colorado 

4 

4 

2 

4 

373 

284 

172 

208 


373 



Pacieic: 













Washington 

12 

14 

6 

3 

1,593 

1, 653 

774 

269 

3 

1, 491 

99 

. 2 

Oregon 

4 

2 

2 

1 

407 

274 

150 

no 


407 



California 

20 

19 

13 

6 

3,252 

2,571 

1, 594 

339 

21 

2,886 

345 

.7 

Other States 

38 

6 

4 

5 

802 

893 

272 

380 


696 

106 



I Based on membership with age classification reported. 

3 Membership included in figures for “Other States.” 

3 Includes 2 churches in Ohio; and 1 in each of the following States — New Hampshire, Missouri, Florida, 
Alabama, Texas, and Wyommg. 
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Table 5. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num- 
ber of 
church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

debt on church 

EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PAR- 
SONAGES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

407 

400 

391 

$B, 173,909 

96 

$693, 834 

222 

$948, 350 

New^ England: 

3 

3 

3 

8. 500 
608,482 
81,000 





Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

5 

6 

2 

45. 850 

5, 100 

ii 

3 

76, 650 
24, 500 
75, 400 

Connecticut 

21 

21 

20 

433,450 

8 

66, 900 

12 

Middle Atlantic: 
New York 

11 

11 

11 

410, 000 

3 

11, 700 

5 

52, 000 
0) 

37, 500 

New Jersey 

4 

4 

4 

59,000 

3 

1, 350 

1 

Pennsylvania 

19 

19 

18 

244,475 

3 

7,750 

9 

E. N. Central: 
Indiana.- 

5 

5 

5 

60, 500 

1 

435 

1 

(0 

126, 850 
55, 200 
31, 600 

Illinois 

45 

45 

43 

1,364,580 

20 

260, 550 

20 

MicMsran 

25 

24 

24 i 

221, 030 

2 

1,000 

16 

13 

Wisconsin 

31 

29 

28 

139, 900 

4 

1, 879 

W. N. Central: 
Minnesota 

87 

86 

85 

942, 526 

14 

102, 400 

43 

17 

164, 500 
68, 500 
12, 850 
57, 100 
44, GOO 

Iowa 

20 

20 

20 

290,000 

2 

1, 750 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

10 

22 

10 

19 

10 

19 

31, 700 
192,600 

1 

4 

1,000 
10, 500 

4 

18 

Kansas 

24 

24 

24 

209, 830 

4 

10, 045 

20 

Mountain: 

3 

3 

3 

16,200 
48, 500 





Montana 

Colorado 

4 

4 

4 

i 

14, 200 

3 

10, 600 

Pacific: 

Washington 

12 

12 

12 

266,236 

6 

14,425 

7 

22, 500 
0) 

49, 000 

Oregon 

4 

4 

4 

43, 900 

1 

700 

2 

12 

California 

20 

20 

20 

409,500 

6 

29, 600 

ntfbof Fitatps 

9 

9 

n 

92,000 

4 

6,800 

5 

39, 100 











1 ATnnT 7 nt inrluded in flcuros for "‘Other States," to avoia aisciosmg cue scawsucs 

5 iSs iSi in Sbh of Hampshire, Ohio, Missouri, Alabama, Texas, 

Idaho, and Wyoming. 
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Table 6.— Chubch Expenditures by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limitea to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


espendittjees 


GEOGRAPHIC PIYISION AND STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors' 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 

and 

improve- 

ments 

United States - 

407 

398 

SI, 180, 245 

S382, 018 

S104, 896 

$74,462 

New England: 

3 

3 

2, 117 
78, 562 
17, 342 
57, 322 

1,201 

121 

8 , 759 

2, 089 
4, oil 

29 
4, 322 
716 


22 

22 

7,908 


6 

6 

4,641 


21 

20 


Middle Atlantic: 

11 

11 

64, 896 

8 , 920 
31, 380 

19, 910 

8 , 449 
400 
1, 327 

2, 647 
734 


4 

4 


2,148 


19 

19 









East North Central: ! 

Indiana 

5 

5 

8 , 270 
239, 063 
55 , 603 
30, 969 

3,629 

ft 4 0fi7 

335 
26 117 

2, 056 
12, 520 
2, 929 

Illinois. - - — 

45 

44 

04, jsO/ 
00 Ot\S 

3 ' 907 

Michigan., 

25 

24 

yoo 
15, 002 

'900 

1, 930 

Wisconsin ----- — 

31 

31 

West North Central: 

IMinnesota - ------ 

87 

83 

210. 814 
43,280 
4,896 
42, 256 
41,675 

60, 578 
17, 376 

25, 159 

3 549 

10 , 922 
5,349 
347 
2, 049 
7, 673 

Iowa 

20 

20 


South T)alcota - 

10 

10 

2, 553 
17, 791 
14, 518 

xou 

NphroeVa 

22 

22 

Oj 

Kansas. - 

24 

23 

j.; 0^0 

Moxjntain: 


8 

6,845 

11,974 

1,201 

3,832 


518 

Montana 

3 

Ml 

493 

0 olorad^ 

4 

4 


Pacific: 

Washington------------- 

12 

11 

41, 010 

12, 783 
4,987 
31,313 

3, 830 

2, 226 
500 

Oregon — - 

4 

4 

9,802 

Ot)-& 


California - - 

20 

20 

100, 401 

0, 00/ 

7, 505 

Other 

9 

19 

23,848 

10, 233 

1,288 

2,308 









1 Includes 2 churclies in Ohio; and 1 in each of the following States— New Hampshire, Missouri, Florida, 
Alabama, Texas, Idaho, and Wyoming. 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 

ESPENDITTJEES— continued 


GEOGRAPinC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

includmg 

interest 

Local 

relief 

and 

chanty 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To 

general 

head- 

quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

$85,815 

$244,496 

$28, 100 

$49, 261 

$50, 881 

$29,765 

$85,751 

New England: 

Vermont 


260 

67 

61 

14 

44 

320 

Massachusetts 

2,450 

15, 577 

2,715 

3,491 

3, 368 

384 

7, 390 

Rhode Island 

2, 629 
16,871 

282 

215 

561 

281 

2, 661 
1,788 

Connecticut 

2,828 

1,277 

2,094 

2,023 

765 

Middle Atlantic: 








New York 

4, 978 

14,542 

4,286 

3, 207 

3, 788 

412 

2,677 

New Jersey ; 

75 

1,021 

348 

197 

609 

20 

495 

Pennsylvania 

2,089 

7, 146 

378 

1, 109 

1, 305 

354 

1, 807 

East North Central: 








Indiana 


1,268 
61, 532 

20 

188 

201 

96 

477 

Illmois 

23, 409 

5,732 

8,059 

8, 591 

9,535 

19, 301 

Michigan 

2, 767 

10, 199 

882 

2,535 

2, 940 

2,531 

3, 955 

Wisconsin 

' 371 

9,436 

224 

1, 324 

762 

238 

782 

West North Central: 








Minnesota 

29, 171 

43, 262 

1,509 

10, 691 

10, 081 

4,289 

15, 152 
2,706 

Iowa 

1,788 

6,604 

431 

2,413 

1, 563 
168 

1, 601 

South Dakota 

107 

574 

226 

300 

22 

470 

Nebraska 

912 

6,345 
9, 169 

228 

1,825 

1, 886 

2,020 

6, 161 

Kansas 

2, 314 

365 

999 

1,447 

1,551 

2, 316 

Mountain: 








Montana 


2,082 
3, 160 

200 

8 

6 

243 

1, 588 

2, 048 

Colorado 

500 

104 

233 

69 

911 

Pacific* 








Washington 

2, 136 

10, 357 

682 

2,950 

1, 617 

1, 658 

2, 871 

Oregon 


1, 155 
16, 122 

195 

163 

76 

198 

1,866 

8,499 

California 

8, 008 

2,843 

6,212 

8,757 

2,475 

Other States 

1,912 

5,185 

107 

987 

1,160 

1 

247 

431 
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Table 7. — Numbbb axd Membbeship of Chueches, Value and Debt on 
Church Edifices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Conferences, 
1936 


CONFEEEXCE 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of membors 

1 VALUE OF 

! CHXTRCH EDI- 
! FICES 

DEBT ON 
CHUnCH EDI- 
FICES 

EXPENDITUEES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

o 

t£ 

“ *4 

'B a 
5 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Scholars 

TotaL. 

407 

43, 981 

891 

S6, 173, 909 

95 

$593, 834 

398 

$1, 130, 245 

879 

48, 162 

California.- 

22 

3,291 

22 

425, 500 

6~ 

29, 500 

22 

103, 001 

22 

3,737 

East Coast-- 

27 

1, 846 

26 

427,450 

6 

47, 800 

26 

55 , 247 

22 

1, 378 

Eastern Missionary 

36 

5, 381 

35 

918,482 

15 

55, 300 

36 

134, 597 

34 

3, 670 

Dlinois 

55 

9, 216 

51 

1, 451, 580 

24 

262, 947 

54 

255, 945 

55 

11, 529 

Iowa 

IS 

1, 836 

18 

281,000 

1 

0 ) 

18 

40, 798 

18 

2,004 

Kansas 

25 

1,950 

25 i 

237,830 

5 

14, 345 

24 

46, 387 

22 

2, 193 

Massachusetts 

1 

13 

1 1 

(9 



1 

(9 

1 

42 

Michigan, Lower.. 

10 

1, 129 

10^ 

133, 400 

1 

(0 

9 

28, 642 

9 

1, 140 

IVTiohipran TTpppr 

10 

510 

9 

67, 700 



10 

14, 278 

10 

723 

Middle East 

24 1 

3,043 

22 

423; 975 

5 

15, 550 

24 

74, 439 

23 

2. 533 

Middle West 

16 i 

1,340 

13 

124, 100 

3 

2, 500 

16 

28, 132 

16 

2, 589 

Nebraska 

11 

1, 194 

11 

137,000 

3 

22, 400 

11 

26, 698 

11 

1, 013 

Nnrtheest ’NTebraska 

1 

10 

1 

(1) 



1 

(9 



Northam Michigan 

3 

106 

3 

15, 000 



3 

3, 650 

3 

151 

Northwest 

69 

6,585 

67 

744 ; 521 

13 

95, 867 

66 

165, 634 

59 

7, 849 

Northwest Michigan 

8 

637 

8 

27, 530 



8 

12, 103 

7 

516 

Northwestern Mission 

39 

2, 967 

38 

292, 805 

4 

7,400 

38 

66, 043 

37 

3, 433 

Pacific Northwest 

19 

2,153 

19 

319, 336 

7 

I 15, 125 

18 

57, 209 

19 

2, 870 

South Dakota 

10 

340 

10 

35,200 

1 

i (9 

10 

5, 897 

8 

491 

Southern States 

2 

51 

1 

(0 


1 

2 

(9 

2 

116 

Suffolk, South 

1 

383 

1 

(0 

1 

(9 

1 

(9 

1 

185 

Combinations _ __ 




111, 500 


25,100 


11, 645 












1 Amount included in figures on the line designated “Combinations,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of 
any individual church. 

HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The great number of immigrants from Sweden, who during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century arrived in the United States of America, had in their home- 
land been connected with the Lutheran State Church of Sweden. On arriving 
in this country they, as a rule, organized Swedish Lutheran churches in their 
respective communities. Later on these churches organized the Augustana 
Synod, which aiSliated itself with the Lutheran General Council. 

A considerable number of the immigrants, however, had in their homeland 
experienced a spiritual awakening during the great revivals that stirred the 
Swedish nation during the nineteenth century. As a direct result of these 
revivals, laymen began to preach the gospel, and a free church movement devel- 
oped within the state church of Sweden, a movement that was bitterly opposed 
by some of the clergy of the state church. Nevertheless, the free clxurch 
movement gained strength, and mission societies and congregations were organ- 
ized in various parts of Sweden. The Christians, who had thus been influenced 
by said revival movements, upon their arrival in America did not fully enjoy the 
spiritual atmosphere of the Swedish Lutheran churches in this country. For that 
reason they soon organized other churches that were more in harmony with the 
ideas prevalent m the free church movement in Sweden. In 1873 some of these 
churches organized the Swedish Lutheran Mission Synod, and in 1884 other 
churches of the same character organized the Swedish Lutheran Ansgarius 

1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the R(mort on Eeligious 
Bodies, 1926. has been revised by Rev. Gust. E. Johnson, secretary. Evangelical Mission Covenant Church 
of America, Chicago, 111., and approved by him in its present form. 
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Synod. These two organizations labored side by side for about 10 years. Efforts 
were made, however, to unite these groups, and in February 1885 the Swedish 
Evangelical Mission Covenant of America was organized in Chicago for the pur- 
pose^ of uniting the churches of the last-named synods as well as some other inde- 
pendent churches that had sprung up in the meantime. In 1937 the official name 
was changed to Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of America. 

DOCTRINE 

In doctrine, the Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of America is strictly 
evangelical. The Bible is accepted as the word of God and the only infallible 
guide in matters of faith, doctrine, and practice. The Lutheran conception of 
the teachings of the Bible is generally accepted, but full freedom is given to 
those holding other views in doctrinal matters. The Mission Covenant has not 
accepted any articles of faith as binding for the churches of the organization. 

ORGANIZATION 

In church government, the Mission Covenant is essentially congregational, 
the local church having full freedom to arrange its own affairs. However, depart- 
ing from the congregational idea, the Covenant ordains its own ministers. The 
churches affiliated with the Covenant send delegates to the annual conference, 
at which matters of common interest are considered and decided upon. The 
churches are also united in district associations for the purpose of better taking 
care of the local interests in the respective districts. There are 12 such district 
associations, not including the district of Canada. 

WORK 

The purpose of the Mission Covenant of America is to promote the preaching 
of the Gospel in the United States and in foreign countries, to build and support 
churches, to govern and support schools and seminaries, to educate and ordain 
ministers of the gospel, to license ministers and missionaries and assign them to 
duty, and to build and maintain hospitals and institutions for charitable and 
benevolent purposes. 

Home mission work is carried out principally by the district associations, sub- 
sidized by the Mission Covenant. Home missionaries and evangelists are sent 
out in the United States and Canada. A Sunday-school secretary is engaged to 
promote the interests of the Sunday school and the junior young people, also a 
director of children's work and a director of evangelism. 

The educational work of the Mission Covenant is carried out by the North 
Park College and Theological Seminary located in Chicago, 111., and the Minne- 
haha Academy located in Minneapolis, Minn. The former of these institutions 
has an annual enrollment of over 1,000 pupils. 

The Mission Covenant owns and operates in Chicago a modern hospital having 
a capacity of 175 beds and also conducts a modern Old People's Homo caring for 
110 persons. Some district associations connected with the Covenant also 
own and 0])crate charitable institutions. The total number of institutions 
owned and operated by the Covenant, or by the various district associations, is as 
follows: Two schools, two homes for destitute children, two homes for sailors, 
two hospitals, and seven homes for the aged. 

The Mission Covenant is also engaged in missionary work among the Indians 
in southeastern Alaska and among the Eskimos in northwestern Alaska. Six 
missionaries are engaged in this work, with a few native coworkors. Foreign 
mission work is carried on in the Province of Hupeh in central China. According 
to the latest available statistics, those of 1937, the Mission Covenant had 7 main 
mission stations, and 45 outstations in this field, ^ with 35 American missionaries 
engaged in the evangelical, medical, and educational work, and 103 native co- 
workers labored under the direction of these missionaries. In Korawa, Belgian 
Congo, Africa, a new work has been started with 10 missionaries, among whom 
are 2 nurses and 1 school teacher. Approximately $80,000 per year is appropri- 
ated for the foreign work of the Mission Covenant. 

The Mission Covenant of America is also engaged in the publishing of religious 
literature. Thus, the Covenant Weekly is published once a week in two sections, 
one in Swedish and the other in the English language. Three Sunday-school 
papers are published weekly in the English language. Sunday-school books, and 
other books of a religious nature, arc also published. The publishing and distrib- 
uting of religious literature are carried on through the Covenant Book Concern, 
which is owned and operated by the Mission Covenant, its headquarters being in 
Chicago, 111. 



THE EVANGELICAL FREE CHURCH OF AMERICA 

(Formerly Swedish Evangelical Free Church op the United States of 

America) 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — general 
summary of the statistics for The Evangelical Free Church of America for the 
year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution^ of these 
figures between urban and rural territory. These statistics were compiled from 
schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual 
churches and the data relate to these churches only. 

The requirements for membership in this denomination are that the applicant 
be a true believer and follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Table 1.' — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

Chiirches (local organizations), number 

102 

37 

65 

36 3 

63.7 

Members, number 

8,857 

5, 360 

3, 497 

60 5 

39 5 


87 

145 




Membership by sex: 





Alale 

3,723 

2, 233 

1,490 

60 0 

40 0 

Female 

4,883 

3, 127 

1,756 

64.0 

36. 0 


251 


251 


100 0 


76.2 

71.4 

84.9 



Membership by age: 







38 


38 



13 years and over 

7,381 

4, 266 

3, 115 

67.8 

42 2 

Age not reported - 

L438 

1, 094 

344 

70.1 

23.9 


0. 5 


1 2 



Dhurcb ftiUfieAs, mTmher _ 

99 

36 

63 



V’‘aliie — number reporting _ - 

96 

34 

62 



Am ount reported 

$891, 542 

$615, 775 

$275, 767 

69.1 

30.9 

Constructed prior to 1936.- 

$886, 325 

$610. 775 

$275,350 

68.9 

31. 1 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 193(5-. 

$5,417 

$5, 000 

$417 i 

92.3 

7.7 

Average value per church. 

$9, 287 

$18, 111 

$4, 448 



Debt — ^number reporting 

21 

13 

8 



Amount reported- -L — 

$77, 512 

$71, 202 

$6, 310 

91.9 

H. 1 

Number reporting “no debt”. - 

53 

12 

41 



Parsonages, number 

69 

20 

49 



Valu©--number reporting 

65 

10 

40 



Amount reported. -.7 

$169, 575 

$67, 375 

$102, 200 

39.7 

CO. 3 

Expenditures: 






Churches reporting, number. 

100 

37 

63 

37.0 

63.0 

Amount reported 

$236, 542 

$166, 142 

$71, 400 

69.8 

30.2 

Pastors’ salaries 

$83, 607 

$48, 061 

$36, 646 

57.6 

42.5 

All other salaries 

$13, 156 

$10, 706 

$2, 460 

81.4 

18.6 

Repairs and improvements 

$19, 338 

$10, 629 

$8, 709 

55 . 0 

46.0 

Pajnment on church debt, excluding in- 






terest 

$14, 730 

$13, 786 

$944 

93.6 

6.4 

All other current expenses, including in- 






terest 

$51, 518 

$44, 005 

$7, 513 

86.4 

14.6 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

$3,422 

$2, 619 

$903 

73.6 

20.4 

Home missions. 

$12, 490 

$7, 379 

.$5, 111 

69.1 

40.9 

Foreign missions 

$17, 753 

$12, 639 

$5, 214 

70.6 

29.4 

To general headquarters for distribution.. 

.$13,043 

$10, 612 

$2, 631 

80. 6 

19.4 

All other purposes 

: $7, 485 

$5, 006 

$2, 479 

06.9 

33.1 

Average expenditure per church 

$2, 365 

$4, 463 

$1, 133 



Sunday schools: 



Churches reporting, number 

97 

37 

60 



Officers and teachers 

1,505 

812 

693 

64.0 

46. 6 

Scholars 

13, 245 

7,997 

5,248 

60.4 

39. 6 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 






Churches reporting, number 

45 

16 

30 



Officers and teachers 

305 

100 

206 

32.8 

67.2 

Scholars 

2,640 

1,076 

1, 664 

40.8 

69.2 

Weekday religious schools : 






Churches reporting, number. 

3 

2 

1 



Officers and teachers 

3 

2 

1 



Scholars 

35 

18 

17 




1 Percent not shovm where base is less than 100. « Based on membership with age classification reported.” 
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Comparative data, X90&-36.- -Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of The Evangelical Free Church of 
America for the census years 193C, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Cliurclies (local organizations), number 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Members, number 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per cburch 

Debt — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

Value-number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures ; 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest. 
All other current expenses, including interest. 
Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etC-. 

Homo missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution. 

All other purposes 

Not classified 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Oincors and teachers 

Scholars 


1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

102 

107 

102 

126 

-5 

5 

-24 


-4.7 

4.9 

-19.0 


8, 857 

8,166 

6, 208 

6, 952 

691 

1,958 

-744 


8 5 

31.5 

-10 7 


87 

76 

61- 

55 

99 

103 

98 

12 J 

96 

101 

98 

118 

$891, 542 

$1, 228, 700 

$480, 966 

$413, 455 

$9, 287 

$12, 165 

$4, 908 

$3, 504 

21 

22 

35 

42 

$77, 512 

$114, 812 

$49, 405 

$73, 293 

69 




65 

56 

43 

31 

$169, 576 

$223, 350 

$74, 840 

$54, 026 

100 

102 

98 


$236, 542 

$329,644 

$144, 303 


$83, 607 





$13, 166 





$19, 338 


$264,054 

$110, 097 


$14, 730 





$51, 618 





$3, 422 





$12, 490 





$17, 753 


$66, 690 

$27, 582 


$13, 043 





$7,486 







$6, 624 


.$2,365 

$3, 232 

$1, 472 


97 

95 

95 

115 

1, 605 

1,082 

910 

932 

13, 245 

11, 250 

8, 672 

7,616 

1 


» A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for The Evangelical 
Free Church of America by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the 
tunnber and membership oi* the churches classified according to their location in 
urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. 
Tabic 4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the churches for 
the four census years 1,906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified 
as 'hinder 13 years of ago" and “13 years of age and over.^^ Table 5 shows the 
value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices for 
1930. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately 
current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing 
the financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 
5 and G is limited to those Stat<'s in which three or more churches reported value 
and expenditures. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in and I^ral 

Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 193o 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OP mem- 
bers 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

s 

o 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

© 

-a 

1 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 fe- 
males 1 

1 Churches reporting 

Officers and teach- 
ers 

Scholars 

United States 

102 

1 37 

85 

8,857 

5,360 

3,497 

3, 723 

4,883 

251 

76 2 

97 

1,506 

13, 245 

Middle Atlantic: 


j- 












Pennsylvania. 

2 

1 1 

1 

182 

141 

41 

73 

109 

.... 

67.0 

2 

27 

173 

East North Central: 














Illinois 

10 

9 

1 

2,095 

2,060 

35 

869 

1,226 



70.9 

10 

292 

3, 436 

IVIirhipfliTi 

2 

2 


162 

162 


6S 

94 



2 

32 

240 

Wisconsin 

9 

1 

8 

295 

28 

267 

101 

118 

76 

85.6 

9 

81 

508 

West North Central: 














Minnesota 

32 

7 

25 

2,299 

1, 189 

1,110 

976 

1, 323 


73.8 

29 

405 

3,412 

Iowa 

9 

2 

7 

'616 

244 

372 

274 

342 



80.1 

8 

96 

639 

South Dakota 

5 

1 

4 

274 

45 

229 

104 

120 

50 

86 7 

5 

81 

510 

Nebraska 

13 

2 

11 

1, 129 

255 

874 

511 

583 

35 

87.7 

13 

186 

1,521 

East South Central: 














B’e'ntiifi'ky 

1 


1 

26 


26 

11 

15 



1 

11 

80 

West South Central: 














Te^as 

5 

2 

3 

407 

173 

234 

172 

235 


73.2 

4 

46 

672 

Mountain: 














Colorado 

4 

3 

1 

464 

372 

92 i 

178 

286 



62.2 

4 

71 

634 

Utah . 

1 

1 


22 

22 


6 

16 



1 

10 

65 

PAClFICr 






1 








Washington 

3 

1 

2 

166 

50 

116 

35 

41 

90 


3 

52 

332 

OrAgnn 

1 

1 


44 

44 


15 

29 



1 

15 

120 

California 

5 

4 

"T 

676 

575 

101 

330 

346 


95.4 

5 

100 

1, 003 


1 Batio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 4. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BT Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 



NUMBER OF CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 1936 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

' Un- 
der 
13 
years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

United States 

102 

107 

102 

126 

8, 857 

8, 166 

6, 208 

6,952 

88 

7,381 

1,438 

0 5 


East North Central: 













nimois 

10 

10 

9 

17 

2,095 

162 

1,782 

164 

1, 294 
154 
177 

1, 542 
150 
192 


1,001 

162 

1,094 


Michigan 

2 

2 

2 

3 



Wisconsin 

9 

12 

8 

9 

295 

431 


219 

76 


West North Central: 



Minnesota 

32 

31 

22 

19 

2,299 

616 

1 274 

2,023 

614 

331 

1, 271 
630 
381 

1,220 

766 

569 

26 

2, 238 
606 
232 

35 

1.1 

Iowa 

9 

9 

10 

17 

10 

1.6 

South Dakota, 

5 

6 

10 

9 

42 

Nebraska 

13 

17 

17 

25 

1, 129 

1, 167 

1, 003 

1, 239 

2 

1. 127 

.2 

Kansas 

3 

41 




West South Central: 











Texas 

6 

6 

4 

4 

407 

30S 

168 

201 


407 



Mountain: 








Colorado 

4 

4 

7 

7 

464 

453 

419 

518 


464 



Pacific: 








Washington 

3 

2 

2 

3 

166 

119 

123 

92 


76 

90 


California 

5 

5 

5 

5 

676 

584 

378 

97 


576 

101 


Other States 

SS 

4 

8 

5 

274 

200 

320 

335 


274 










1 Based on membership with ase classification reported, 
a Includes: Pennsylvania, 2; Kentucky, l, Utah, 1; and Oregon, 1. 


Table 5. — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

Total number of 
churches 

Numher of church 
edifices 

value of 
church edi- 
fices 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH EDI- 
FICES 

VALtTB OF 
PARSONAGES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

O 4^ 

3 p, 

j=i 

QM 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

1 

o 

B 

United States - 

102 

99 

96 

$891, 642 

21 

$77, 612 

66 

$189, 675 

East North Central: 









Illinois-. 

10 

9 

9 

318,000 

6 

39, 500 

2 

(1) 

Wisconsin 

9 

7 

7 

9,275 

1 

1,005 

6 

6,176 

West North Central: 









Minnesota - 

32 

32 

31 

206,817 

8 

22, 206 

18 

62, 200 

Iowa 

9 

9 

9 

68,800 

2 

874 

7 

17, 800 

South Dakota--- - - 

5 

6 

5 

34, 000 



3 

6, 500 

Nebraska 

13 

13 

13 

72, 050 




12 

28, 900 

West South Central: 




j 



Texas - 

5 

5 

5 

83,100 

1 

230 

4 

12, 500 

Mountain: 









Oolnradrt, ,, ^ 

4 

4 

4 

46,000 



4 

[ 11,000 

Pacific: 







Oalifomia - — 

5 


5 

60,000 

8 

11,837 

4 

12, 500 

Other States— - 

10 

10 

1 $ 

45,600 

1 

1,800 

6 

23, OOO 


J Amount included in figures for "Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual church, 
• Includes: Pennsylvania, 2; Michigan, 2; Kentucky, l; Washington, 2; and Oregon, 1, 
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Table 6* — Chuech Expenbitbres by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches leporting] 



i 

; 1 


EXPENDITURES 


Gk,OGl:APniC DIVISION AND STATE 

i 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Churches 

report- 

ing 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 

and 

improve- 

ments 

United States 

102 

100 

S236, 542 

$83, 607 

$13,156 

$19, 338 

East Xorth Central: 

Illinois 

10 

10 

76,403 

14, 448 

7, 292 

4 , 655 

Wisconsin 

9 

8 

4,615 

1,947 

54 

970 

West North CentRxVl. 





2, 892 

5,920 

Minnesota 

32 

32 

57. 927 

23. 102 

Iowa 

9 

9 

! 14, 9S5 

6, 469 

732 

1, 270 

South Dakota 

5 

5 

^ 6, 801 

3, 520 

200 

822 

Nebraska 

13 

13 

21, 749 

10, 295 

606 

716 

West South Central: 





28 

1. 469 

Texas 

S 

5 

7,941 

4, 400 

!Mountain: 





366 

980 

Colorado. 

4 

4 

13, 251 

4,822 

Pacific: 

1 





998 

California.. 

5 

5 

16,773 

7, 211 

726 

Other States 

10 

19 

16, 097 

7, 393 

260 

1,629 





expenditures— continued 



GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

t Pay- 
ment on 
church 
debt, 
exclud- 
ing 

interest 

Other 

current 

expenses. 

includ- 

ing 

interest 

1 

Tioeal ] 
relief 
and 
chanty 

Home 

missions 

1 

Foreign 

missions 

To 

general 
hen, cl - 
quarters 

All 

other 

purposes 

United States 

$14,730 

$51, 513 

$3,422 

$12,490 

$17, 753 

$13, 043 

$7, 485 

East North Central: 








Illinois 

5,326 

30, 222 

1, 253 

1,917 

5,742 

4, 573 

1,075 

Wisconsin 

162 

510 

35 

632 

245 

35 

25 

West North Central: 








Mmnesota 

4,240 

9.119 

1, 01.5 

3, 58S 

3,825 

2, 860 

1, 357 

Iowa 

1, 690 

1,320 

232 

995 

591 

1, 194 

492 

South Dakota 

i 

680 

103 

691 

500 

175 

20 

Nebraska 


2,139 

250 

1,578 

4,204 


1,397 

West South Central 

Texas 

21 

271 

105 

641 

80 

1 564 

917 


Mountain: 








Colorado 

2,100 

2,038 

100 

713 

834 

226 

1,072 

Pacific: 








California 

743 ' 

3,098 

181 

902 

822 

1,478 

614 

Other States 

445 

2,121 

148 

833 

00 

1,021 

1,433 


1 Includes: Pennsylvania, 2; Michigan, 2; Kentucky, 1; Utah, 1; Washington, 2; and Oregon, 1. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

At the time of the union of the Swedish Ansgarii Synod and the Mission Synod 
in 1885, forming the Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant of America, a lunn- 
her of congregations did not share in the consolidation, but united in an organiza- 
tion known as the Swedish Evangelical Free Mission, more recently known as the 
Swedish Evangelical Free Church of the United States of America, now known as 

1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that publLsIicd in voL II of the lioport on Tleligious 
Bodies. 1926, has been approved in its present form by Kev. Ji. A. HuUcen, president, The l^vanKolicaJ 
Free Chiircli of America, Minneapolis, Mmn. 
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The E\ angelical Free Churcli of America. The first general conference was held 
at Boone, Iowa, at which plans were made for work, particularly in Utah. 

The Evangelical Free Church has no written confession of faith, but accepts 
the Bible as the Word of God and the only perfect rule of faith and practice. 
Regarding doctrinal questions, such as the atonement, baptism, and the holy 
communion, ministers are at liberty to believe according to their convictions. 
The qualifications for membership are conversion and a Christian life. 

The local congregations are self-governing. An annual conference is held, to 
which the local congregations send delegates, and at which regulations are made 
concerning charitable institutions, schools, etc. ; but these regulations are advisory 
in character, and the congregations are privileged either to accept or to reject 
them. In addition to the conference there is a society of ministers and mission- 
aries, organized in 1894, which has for its object the supervision of doctrine and 
conduct, the reception of worthy candidates, and the rejection of those who are 
unworthy. 



NORWEGIAN AND DANISH EVANGELICAL FREE 
CHURCH ASSOCIATION OF NORTH AMERICA 


STATISTICS 

Suminary for tlxe TTnited States, with urban-rural classification. -A gei^ral 
summary of the statistics for the Norwegian and Danish Evangelical Free 
Church Association of North America for the year 1936 is presented m table 1, 
which shows also the distribution of these figures between urban and rural 
territory. These statistics were compiled from schedules sent directly to the 
Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the data relate to 
these churches only. . . j . j- 

In this denomination all persons on the rolls as communicants in good standing 
are counted as members. 


Table 1. — Sttmimary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OP 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 


44 

34 

10 



Members, number 

3,989 

3,561 

428 

89 3 

10.7 


91 

105 

43 



Membership by sex: 






Male - 

1,343 

1,245 

f)8 

92 7 

7.3 

Female 

1,991 

1,876 

115 

94.2 

5 8 

Sex not reported 

655 

440 

215 

67.2 

32.8 


67.5 

66.4 

85.2 



Membership by age: 












13 years and over — 

3, 196 

2, 983 

213 

93 3 

6.7 

Age not repoifted - 

793 

578 

215 

72.9 

27. 1 


41 

31 1 

10 




38 

28 

10 



Amount reported 

$738,900 

$709, 800 

$29,100 

96.1 

3.9 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$737, 700 

$709, 800 

$27,900 

96 2 

3 8 


$1, 200 


$1,200 1 


100.0 


$19', 445 

$25, 350 

$2, 910 



Debt — ^number reporting. _ . 

21 

18 

3 



Amount reported 

$162, 964 

$160, 014 

$2, 950 

98.2 

1.8 

Number reporting “no debt” 

7 

4 

3 



Parsonages, nirmber . .. . 

14 

10 

4 



Value — number reporting 

13 

9 

4 



Amount reported 

$68, 965 

$60, 165 

$8, 800 

87.2 

12.8 

Expenditures: 






Churches reporting, number 

43 

34 

9 



Amount reported 

$106, 457 

$100, 887 

$5, 570 

94.8 

5.2 

Pastors" salaries— 

$44, 383 

$39, 874 

$4, 509 

89.8 

1 10.2 

All other salaries 

$4, 305 

$4, 247 

$58 

98.7 

1.3 

Repairs and improvements 

$7, 431 

$7, 216 

$216 

97.1 

2.9 

Payment on church debt, excluding 






interest — 

$8, 650 

$8, 568 

$82 

99.1 

.9 

All other current expenses, including 






interest 

$20, 614 

$20, 476 

$138 

9913 

.7 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$1, 395 

$1, 320 

$75 

94.6 

6.4 

Home missions 

$2, 340 

$2, 173 

$167 

92.9 

7.1 

Foreign missions 

$9. 909 

$9, 699 

$210 

97.9 

2.1 

To general headquarters for distribution,. 

$1, 167 

$1, 167 


100. 0 


All other purposes 

$6,263 

$6, 147 

$116 

98 1 

1.9 

Average expenditure per church 

$2,476 

$2, 967 

$619 



Sunday schools; 



Churches reporting, number 

33 

28 

5 



Oflaeers and teachers 

494 

458 

36 

'""92."f 

7.3 

Scholars 

4,034 

3, 811 

223 

04,6 

6.6 

Summer vacation Bible schools; 






Churches reporting, number 

10 

9 

1 



Officers and teachers 

74 

69 

5 



Scholars 

668 

588 

80 

88.0 

12.0 

Weekday religious schools : 






Churches reporting, number 

2 

2 




Officers and teachers. 

17 

17 




Scholars . 

102 

102 


100.0 



1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 
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Comparative data, 191&-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Norwegian and Danish 
Evangelical Free Church Association of North America for the census years 
1936, 1926, and 1916. 


Table 2. — Compabative Summary, 1916 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

1926 

1916 

Churclies (local organizations), number 

M 

41 

32 

Increase over preceding census: 




Number __ 

3 

9 


Percent ^ 




Members, number 

3, 989 

3,781 

2,444 

Increase over preceding census. 




Number.-- 

208 

1,337 



5.5 

54 7 


Average membership per church 

91 

92 

76 

Church edifices, number 

41 

42 

31 

Value — number reporting— 

38 

40 

31 

Amount reported 

$738, 900 

$960, 500 

$277, 700 

Average value per church 

$19, 445 

$24,013 

$8, 95S 

Debt — ^number reporting 

21 

25 

23 

Amount reported 

$162, 964 

$118,073 

$85, 138 

Parsonages, number.--.-- - 

14 



Value — number reporting — 

13 

10 

6 

Amount reported 

$68,965 

$53, 900 

$13, 300 

Expenditures : 




Churches reporting, number — 

43 

40 

32 

Amount reported 

$106, 457 

$222, 818 

$56, 880 

Pastors’ salaries 

$44, 383 

] 



All other salaries 

$4, 305 




Repairs and improvements 

$7, 431 


$167, 506 

$39, 941 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest — 

$8, 650 




All other current expenses, including interest 

$20, 614 

1 



Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$1, 305 

] 



Homo missions 

$2, 340 




Poroign missions - 

$9, 909 


^ $52, 587 

$13, 987 

To general headquarters for distribution 

$1, 167 

1 



All other purposes 

$6, 263 

) 



Not classified---- - - - 


$2, 725 

$1, 952 

Average expenditure per church.— 

$2,476 

$6, 570 

$1. 746 

Sunday schools : 




Churches reporting, number — - 

33 

36 

31 

Ofificors and teachers 

494 

460 

274 

Scholars - - 

4,034 

3,877 

2,092 


1 Percont not shown where base is less than 100. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Norwegian and 
Danish Evangelical Free Church Association of North America by States. Table 3 
gives for each State for 1936 the number and membership of the churches classified 
according to their location in urban or rural territory, membership classified 
by sex, and data for Sunday schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number 
and membership of the churches for the three census years 1916 to 1936, together 
with the membership for 1936 classified as “13 years of age and over,'' so far as 
reported. Tabic 5 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount 
of debt on church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expend- 
itures, showing separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. 
In order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, 
separate presentation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or 
more clmi'chos reported value and expenditures. 
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Table 3. — Number akd Membership op Churches in Urban and 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 19od 



NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY 

SEX 


SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 










63 

U 

o 

o 

2 

'O 

a 


GEOGRAPHIC DUTSION ANP 
state 









oS 

Is 

bt 
cn r- 
c-t: 

W 

u 

OJ 

cn 


Total 

Urban 


Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

ft 

X 

03 

CQ 

II 

s 

g 

j OfHcers 
teacl 

1 Scholar 
1 

United States 

44 

34 

10 

3, 989 

3, 561 

428 

1, 343 

1, 991 

655 

67.6 

33 

494 

4, 034 

New EnglaisTi: 

1 


- 




20 

24 

150 



11 

60 

Alassachusetts 

0 

2 


194 

194 


61 6 

1 

Connecticut 

i 

3 

I 

265 

254 

11 

101 

164 


4 

49 

260 

Middle Atlantic. 










70.6 


144 

1, 337 

New York 

7 

7 


843 

843 


349 

494 


7 

New Jersey. 

5 

5 


457 

457 


199 

258 


77.1 

5 

62 

436 

East North Central: 







12 

25 



1 

11 

56 

Ohio 

1 

1 


37 

37 




Illinois . . 

3 

3 


824 

824 


325 

499 


65.1 

3 

107 

1,076 

Michigan . 

1 

1 


42 

42 


12 

30 



1 

6 

151 

Wisconsin — 

6 

6 

— 

525 

525 


131 

244 

150 

53 7 

1 3 

33 

208 

West North Central: 












21 

103 

Minnesota - 

8 

2 

6 

394 

146 

248 

63 

76 

255 


3 

North Dakota 

5 

2 

3 

273 

104 

169 

91 

132 

50 

68.9 

1 4 

36 

246 

Pacific: 












14 

101 

Washington^* 

2 

2 

— 

135 

135 


40 

45 

50 


1 


* Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1916 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, or 1916] 



NUMBER OF CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP 
BY AGE, 10;i6 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1936 

1926 

1916 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Ago 

not 

re- 

ported 

United States* 

44 

41 

82 

3,989 

3,781 

2,444 

3 , 196 ■ 

793 

New England: 

1 



i 


. -j 



Connecticut 

! 4 

3 

1 

265 i 

197 

130 

265 


Middle Atlantic: 




1 





New York 

7 

5 

5 

843 

823 

631 * 

843 


New Jersey 

5 

1 


467 

104 


319 

138 

East North Central: 









Illinois 

3 

4 

4 

824 

973 

665 

824 


Wisconsin 

West North Central: 

6 

6 

T 

625 

499 

264 

375 

150 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

8 

9 

1 1 

2 

3 

394 

495 

52 

70 

112 

130 

255 

North Dakota 

Nebraska*. * 

5 

5 

1 

3 

3 

273 

2S7 

38 

113 

i 80 

223 

60 

Other States 


6 

4 

408 

313 

379 

208 

200 


1 Includes: Massachusetts, 2: Ohio, 1: Michigan, l; and Washington, 2. 
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Table 5- — Value of Churches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt bt States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

Total 

number 

Num- 
ber of 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PARSON- 
AGES 

AND STATE 

of 

churches 

church 

edifices 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

44 

41 

38 

8738,900 

21 

8162,964 

1 

13 

S68, 965 

New England: 









Connecticut 

4 

4 

4 

75,700 

3 

12,024 

2 

(0 

Middle Atlantic: 









New York 

7 i 

8 

5 

242. 000 

117. 000 

5 

100, 560 

I 16, OOO 



New Jersey 

5 

3 

3 

3 

1 

(9 

East North Central: 









Illinois 

3 

3 

3 

97,300 

3 

23, 320 

1 

0) 

Wisconsin 

6 

4 

4 

58,500 

2 

2, 900 

2 

0) 

W EST North Central: 









Minnesota 

8 

8 

8 

28,600 

2 

2, 750 

4 

10, 300 

North Dakota 

6 

5 

5 

27,800 

2 

4, 040 

1 

0) 

Other States 

6 

6 

»6 

92, 000 

1 

1, 370 

i 

2 

68, 665 


1 Amount included in figures for “Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual 
church. 

9 Includes: Massachusetts, 2; Ohio, 1; Michigan, 1; and Washington, 2. 

Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 



Total 

number 

of 

churches 


expenditures 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

Churches 

report- 

ing 

Total 

amount 

jt^asiors' 

salaries 

All 
other 
salaries j 

Repairs 

and 

improve- 

ments 

United States 

44 

48 

8106, 467 

844, 383 

$4, 306 

87,431 

New England: 







Connecticut 

4 

4 

11, 124 

4, 570 

60 

980 

Middle Atlantic: 







New York 

7 

7 

28, 436 

7, 004 

2, 010 

1,431 

Now Jersey 

5 

5 

18, 341 

7, 247 

966 

' 1, 860 

East North Central: 







Illinois 

3 

3 

16, 669 

6, 740 

1,092 

977 

Wisconsin 

6 

6 

10, 226 

4,680 

120 

1,097 

West North Central: 







Minnesota 

8 

7 

5,934 

4,989 

12 

175 

North Dfikota 

5 

5 

4,607 

2,853 

46 

71 

Other States . 

6 

1 6 

11, 120 

7,260 


840 




* Includes: Massachusetts, 2; Ohio, 1; Michigan, 1; and Washington, 2. 


275S1[^— 41-- 51 
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Table 6. — Chuech Expendittjkes by States, 1936 — Continued 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


EX?E^^DITUEES— contmued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Payment 

on 

church 

debt, 

exclud- 

ing 

interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

includ- 

ing 

interest 

Local 

relief 

and 

charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To 

general 

head- 

quarters 

All 

other 

purposes 

United States 

SS, 650 

S20, 614 

$1, 395 

82,340 

S9. 909 

SI, 167 

$6, 263 

New England: 

726 

3, 831 

1, 800 

1,921 

8, 39o 
1, SS2 

4,648 

1,400 

57 

329 

1, 588 


893 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

669 

i 

468 

3, 023 

178 

1, 467 

New Jersey 

156 i 

137 

1, 694 

7 

2, 593 

East North Central: 

Hlmois 

1, 308 
750 

292 

75 

1, 525 

912 

100 

Wisconsin 

160 

500 

1, 171 

20 

328 

West North Central: 

h-IiriTiPSota 

50 

185 

i 288 

75 

190 

1 175 



North 'Dakota 

830 

16 

226 

263 


127 

Other States 

1,250 

j 70 

j 416 

480 

50 

755 



1 





HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The Norwegian and Danish Free Church movement traces its origin to the 
spiritual awakening that swept over Norway in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, and to the conditions 'which made it necessary for those w^ho were 
brought under the influence of the movement later to separate from the state 
church and organize what were called Free Churches. Similar movements 
were spreading in other countries, with which the movement from Norway and 
Denmark has found bonds of fellowship, especially that earlier movement in 
England, which resulted in the founding of the Congregational denomination. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century there was a sufficient number of 
Norwegian and Danish Free churches in the United States to organize into two 
associations, one in the Eastern States and one in the Middle West. Recently 
there have been organized district associations in North Dakota and on the 
Pacific coast. 

In the year 1910 representatives of the two associations met in Chicago and 
organized the Norwegian and Danish Evangelical Free Church Association of 
North America, still maintaining the Eastern and Western associations as dis- 
trict organizations to look after local work. In the national organization all 
the churches, represented by delegates, and with their pastors and teachers, 
meet annually for conference and business. 


DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

In doctrine, the association is strictly evangelical, believing the Bible to be 
the inspired Word of God, and accepting without question its authority in all 
things. The local churches have the congregational form of government. 


WORK 


^ Home missionary work is now being carried on through four district associa- 
tions, working in harmony with the national organization. Foreign mission- 
ary work is carried on in South Africa, South America, India, China, and Japan, 
conducted through the Scandinavian Missionary Alliance, with headquarters at 
Chicago, III. ^ 

Two orphanages are conducted, one in Jersey City and one in Chicago. A 
school is located in Minneapolis, Minn., with a full theoJogIcal course. 


is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
P* secri^ary of the Norwegian and Danish Evangelical 

u ree Ohurch Association of North Americai North Haven, Conn., and approved by him in its present form. 


SCHWENKFELDERS 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with ui Dan-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Schwenkf elders for the year 1936 is presented 
in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between urban and 
rural territory. All of the organizations reported in 1936, as in the earlier census 
years, were in the State of Pennsylvania. These statistics were compiled from 
schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual 
churches and the data relate to these churches only. 

The membership of this denomination comprises those persons who have 
subscribed to its doctrines and have been enrolled in the local churches. 


Table 1. — Summary or Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Total 


Churches (local organizations), number... 


In urban 
territory 


5 3 


Members, number 

Average membership per church 
Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age; 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Percent under 13 years 


1,896 

379 

792 
1, 104 
71.7 

10 

1,886 

0.6 


1, 038 
346 

396 

642 

61.7 

10 

1,028 

1.0 


Church edifices, number 

Value^number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936- 

Average value per church 

D eb t— number reporting. 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt” 

Parsonages, number — 

Value— number reporting. 

Amount reported 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number. 

Amoun t reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries — — 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 
terest 

All other current expenses, Including 

interest--.-.- 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc — 

Home missions. 

Foreign missions - 

To general headquarters for distribution... 

A 11 other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Oflicersand teachers 

Scholars - 


5 

5 

.$194, 000 
$190, 000 
$4,000 
$38, 800 
1 

$4, 100 
3 


2 

$11, 000 


6 

$26, 631 
$8,724 
$3, 664 
$4,847 

$600 


$3, 448 
$938 
$681 
$2,346 
$100 
$1,488 
$6,326 


6 

246 

1,802 


3 

3 

$109, 000 
$106, 000 
$4, 000 
$36,333 
1 

$4,100 

1 

2 

2 

$11,000 


3 

$17,621 
$5, 100 
$2,214 
$4,242 

$600 

$1,565 

$606 

$681 

$1,317 

$100 

$1,296 

$5,874 


3 

129 

1,083 


Summer yacation Bible schools; 
Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers. 

Scholars 


1 

7 

46 


1 

7 

46 


In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

2 

858 

429 

396 

462 

85.7 



64.7 

45.3 

50.0 

58.2 

50.0 

41.8 



868 

54.5 

45.5 

2 

2 

$85, 000 
$86, 000 





66.2 

66.3 

100.0 

43.8 

44.7 

$42, 600 





100.0 


2 








100.0 


2 

$9, 010 
$3,624 
$1,360 
$605 


60.2 

68.5 
62.1 

87.6 

100. 0 

46.4 

64.6 
100,0 

66.1 

100.0 

87.4 

33.8 

41.6 

37.9 

12.6 

coco 

64.6 

36.4 

$1,029 

43.9 

$187 

$4,506 

2 

117 

719 

12.6 



6^4 

60.1 

47.6 

39.9 











» Percent not shown where base Is less than 100, 


t KQ^T 
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Comparative data, 1906—36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for compari- 
son, a summary of the available statistics of the Schwenkfelders for the census 
years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

TabIjB 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


ChuTclies (local organizations), number 1 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent a — 

Members, number 

Increase over preceding census: 

Number - — 

Percent. 

Average membersbip per cburob.. 

Chnrcli edifices, number. - 

Value— number reporting - 

Amoimt reported — 

Average value per churcli 

Debt— number reporting - - 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures: 

Cburcbes reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries - 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest — 

All other current expenses, including interest 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions - 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers - 

Scholars 


1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

5 

6 

6 

8 

— 1 


-2 






1,896 

1, 596 

1,127 

725 

300 

469 

402 


18.8 

41.6 

55.4 



379 

266 

188 

91 

6 

6 

6 

8 

5 

6 

6 

8 

$194, 000 

$183, 000 

$76,000 

$38, 700 

$38,800 

$30,500 

$12,667 

$4,838 

1 




$4, 100 




2 




2 

2 



$11,000 

$18, 500 



5 

6 

6 


$26, 631 

$48,311 

$6,662 


$8, 724 




$3, 664 




$4, 847 

• $28, 709 

$5,081 



$600 




$3,448 




$938 




vDoX 

$2,346 

• $19, 602 

$1, 471 


$100 




$1, 483 




$5, 326 

$8,052 

$1, 092 


5 

6 

6 

6 

246 

161 

131 

101 

1,802 

2,042 

1, 611 

991 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. > Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

Among the early enthusiastic advocates of the Reformation was Caspar Schwenk- 
feld von Ossig (1489-1561), a councilor at the court of the Duke of Liegnitz in 
Silesia. At the time of Luther^s manifesto he was a young man, 18 years of age, 
and threw himself into the new movement with energy. Although never ordained 
as a clergyman, he became a lay evangelist, taking a prominent part in religious 
work. It was mainly through his efforts that the Reformation gained a strong- 
hold in Silesia. He was, however, independent in his thinking and developed 
certain lines of belief which were not acceptable to other reformers. 

He strongly advocated the spiritual reformation of the pre-reformation church 
by systematic religious instruction of both priesthood and laity; the spiritual in- 
terpretation of Scripture; the proper discrimination between the office and power 
of the external preached word and the living Word of the Spirit which is the power 
of God unto salvation. He maintained that belief in the efficacy of the sacraments 
to bestow forgiveness of sin, and participation without repentance and spiritual 
communion with God, is idolatry. He was of the opinion that sects and their 

1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published In vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, hw been revised by Mr. Wilbur O. Kriebel, secretary, General Conference of the Sohwenk- 
felder Church, Chester, Pa., and approved hy him in its present form. 
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multiplication were a hindrance to the unity of all Christian believers and the 
upbuilding of the kingdom of God in the hearts of men. For this reason he never 
organized his cobelievers into a church, but discouraged such a step, advising them 
rather to worship in the existing churches so far as liberty of conscience was not 
jeopardized- 

Compelled to flee from one place to another to escape persecution, he resorted 
to the pen and became a proliflc wTiter of theological treatises and letters which 
were disseminated among his followers. These were wont to gather secretly in 
conventicles, and continued to assemble thus in Silesia and southern Germany for 
centuries after his death. 

Early in the eighteenth century the question of emigration to America arose 
among his followers in Silesia' and in September 1734 about 200 persons landed 
at Philadelphia. Allegiance to the civil authorities having been pledged on 
September 23, they devoted the next day to thanksgiving for their deliverance 
from oppression, and have continued to celebrate it as a memorial day ever since. 
Unable to secure land, as they desired, for a distinct community, they obtained 
individual tracts in Montgomery, Bucks, Berks, and Lehigh Counties, Pa., where 
the greater number of their descendants are now to be found. The character of 
their early life in this country is indicated by their literary and doctrinal activities, 
the adoption of a school system in 1764, and the establishment of a charity fund 
in 1774, through which they have since cared for the unfortunate members of the 
community. 

Toward the close of the Revolutionary War it became evident that a closer 
church organization was necessary, and one was formed and a constitution adopted 
in 1782. In common with the Quakers, Mennonites, and other kindred bodies, 
they gave their testimony against war, secret societies, and the taking of oaths. 
More recently a responsiveness to modern influences has changed their former 
attitude on these matters; all rules and regulations against secret societies have 
been dropped; the participation in war has been left to the individual conscience; 
and, in the war with Germany, not only was no exemption asked on the ground of 
religious belief, but a considerable number of the young men entered the national 
service. 

The establishment of the Perkiomen School has had a marked effect in increasing 
the number of college graduates in the churches and the general interest in higher 
education. As a result, they have gained in strength and in numbers. 

DOCTRINE 

The church holds that theology should be constructed from the Bible alone, 
but affirms that the Scriptures are dead without the indwelling Word. Christ's 
divinity, it is held, was progressive, His human nature partaking more and more 
of the divine nature without losing its identity. They believe that an absolute 
change through faith and regeneration, and subsequent spiritual grow^th, are 
primary essentials to salvation,' but that justification by faith should not obscure 
the positive righteousness imparted by Christ, imitation of whom is the funda- 
mental feature of the Christian life. The Lord's Supper, symbolic of both His 
humanity and His divinity, is regarded as a means of spiritual nourishment with- 
out any change in the elements, such as is implied in consubstantiation or tran- 
substantiation. They look upon infant baptism as not apostolic and the mode 
of baptism as of no consequence. 

The Christian church is held to be a unity, whose discipline should be rigorous, 
and whose members should be those who give experiential evidence of regenera- 
tion, and who pass a satisfactory examination in the doctrines and customs of the 
church. The activity of the laity is considered to fulfill the doctrine of the Chris- 
tian priesthood. The right of the State to force the conscience of the citizen is 
denied. 

ORGANIZATION 

The only officers are ministers, deacons, and trustees, who are elected and 
ordained by the local churches, the ministers for an unlimited period, the deacons 
for a term of 3 years, or until their successors are chosen, and the trustees annually. 
The public worship is simple and flexible as to time and manner. 

Until the close of the nineteenth century ministers served without compensation, 
but since then most of them have received financial support, and at present the 
younger clergy are all college-bred men, graduates of the best institutions in the 
country. There has been, also, a notable change in the type of church edifice, 
the plain, small buildings in use in earlier days having been replaced frequently 
by large and well-equipped churches, with Sunday school rooms and rooms for 
social purposes. 
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The members of the local churches meet in a district conference at least once 
a year. The district conferences are members of the General Conference, in 
which all church members have equal rights and privileges. The General Con- 
ference has original and appeUate jurisdiction in all matters relating to the Schwenk- 
felder Church. It elects the members of the mission board, the trustees of 
Perkiomen School, and the members of the board of publication. 

WORK 

During the year 1936 about $2,500 was contributed toward the support of 
mission work, carried on through the boards of other churches, in China, India, 
and the Philippines. The church contributes largely to the support of two of its 
owm members who labor in China under the jurisdiction of the American Board 
of Foreimi Missions. Special emphasis is placed upon Sunday schools, which 
have been maintained since the migration in 1734, and upon catechetical instruc- 
tion of the young in the doctrines of the church. It maintains a fund to help the 
poor and suffering and has a board of pubheations and a board of missions. The 
Perkiomen School for Boys, at Pennsburg, Pa., has 200 students, property valued 
at more than $200,000, and an endowment of approximately $100,000. The 
amount contributed toward the support of educational work in 1936 was approxi- 
mately $15,000. There are 11 Christian Endeavor societies, with 400 members. 

Since 1907 the Schwenkf elder Church, in conjunction with Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, has published 14 volumes of the Corpus Schwenkf eldianorum, a 
critical edition of the works of Caspar Schwenkf eld von Ossig, in 17 volumes of 
more than 1,000 pages each. This enterprise was begun in 1884; more than 
$40,000 was spent in collecting and editing the material before the first volume 
appeared, and since that time more than $110,000 has been spent in editorial 
investigation and publication expenses. 



SOCIAL BRETHREN 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Social Brethren for the year 1936 is presented in 
table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between urban and 
rural territory. All of the organizations reported in 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906 
were in the State of Illinois. There w^ere no parsonages reported by this body. 
These statistics were compiled from schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the 
pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the data relate to these churches only. 

The membership of this denomination includes persons admitted to the local 
churches, upon their profession of faith and baptism. The mode of baptism is not 
prescribed. 

Table 1. — Summary op Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


itjem 


Total 


Ch-urches (local organizations) , number. 


14 


Members, number 

Average membership per church 
Membership by sex: 

Male--- 

Female-.- 

Males per 100 females 

IMombership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Percent under 13 years 


788 

56 

310 

478 

64.9 

11 

777 

1.4 


Church edifices, number - - 

Value — nuinboi reporting 

Amount reported 

Gonistructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, m 1 036 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt” 


12 

12 

$10, 600 
$12, 100 
$4, 60,0 
$1, 383 
1 

$1, 700 
7 


Expenditures ; ' 

Churches reporting, number I 

Amount reported - 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries - — 

Kepairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, oxcludmg in- 
terest 

All other current expenses, including in- 
terest - 

Local relief and charity, Rod Cross, etc— 

Homo missions 

Foreign missions— 

All other purposes— 

Average expenditure per church 


14 

$4, 385 
$878 
$140 
$604 

$2,300 

$251 

$112 

$70 

$10 

$60 

$313 


Sunday schools; 

Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars-- 


8 

57 

395 


Summer vacation Bible schools; 
Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


1 

3 

21 


Weekday religious schools : 

Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


2 

6 

76 


In urban 
territori^ 


3 

240 

80 

93 

147 

63.3 

11 

229 

4.6 

3 

3 

$9, 800 
$6, 800 
$4, OO'O 
$3,207 
1 

$1, 700 
2 


3 

$3, 302 
$366 
$101 
$225 

$2,300 

$161 

$60 

$55 


$65 

$ 1, 101 


3 

20 

216 


In rural 
territory 


PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 


Urban 


Rural 


11 

548 

50 

217 

331 

65.6 


548 


30.6 

69. 5 

30.0 

30.8 

70.0 

69.2 



29.5 

70.5 


9 


$6, 800 
$6,300 
$500 
$756 



41.0 

62.1 
11.1 


100.0 


5 


11 

$1,083 

$523 

$39 

$339 


$90 

$02 

$15 

$10 

$6 


5 

31 

180 


75.3 

40.4 

72. 1 
39.9 

100.0 

64.1 
44.6 

24.7 

69.6 

27.9 

60.1 

35,9 

65.4 











54.4 

45.6 


1 

3 

21 


2 

6 

75 


; Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary' of the available statistics of the Social Brethren for the 
census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. ^ . . . , . 

The decrease shown between 1926 and 1936 in this denomination is due, in 
part, to the fact that these self-directing local churches frequently merge with 
congregations of like doctrine or organization. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


Cktirclies (local organizations), number- 
increase 1 over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 2 


Members, number 

Increase 1 over preceding census* 

Number - 

Percent — - 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

Value — ^number reportmg — 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported- 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest- 
-All other current expenses, including mterest. 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Not classified 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

14 

22 

19 

17 

-S 

3 

2 


7SS 

1,214 

950 

1,262 

-426 

264 

-312 


-35.1 

27.8 

-24 7 


56 

55 

50 

74 

12 

19 

18 

15 

12 

19 

18 

15 

$16, 600 

$24, 500 

$15,000 

$13, 800 

$1,383 

$1, 289 

$833 

$920 

1 

1 



$1,700 

$50 



14 

16 

10 


$4 , 385 

$4, 019 

$817 


.8878 

1 



$140 




$564 

[ $3, 519 

$782 


$2, 300 

1 



$251 

I 



$112 

] 



$70 




$10 

> $300 

$35 


$60 

J 




$200 



$313 

$251 

$82 


8 

7 

8 

6 

57 

42 

57 

23 

395 

425 

421 

180 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 


2 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION' 


This body was organized in a meeting called for the 29th day of August 1867, 
by a number of persons in Ilhnois, as a result of disagreements over interpretation 
of Scripture and points of decorum, in the various denominations to which they 
belonged. They mutually agreed by the aid and assistance of God to unite 
themselves into a separate body and to formulate rules for its conduct which 
they believed to be in accordance with His word. A new confession of faith was 
adopted, consisting of 10 articles, largely in conformity with those of other 
evangelical churches, but stressing the following points; 

The infinite power, wisdom, and goodness of God, in whom are united three 
persons of one substance, power, and eternity, the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost; 

The authority and consistency of the Scriptures, comprising the Old and 
New Testaments; x » 1 b 

Regeneration and sanctification through Jesus Christ; 

Eternal salvation of the redeemed and eternal punishment for apostasy; 

The ordinances of baptism and the Lord^s Supper are only for true believers ; 

Baptism may be by sprinkling, pouring, or immersion; 

Lay members of the church should have the right of suffrage and full 
speech, but ministers are called to preach the Gospel and not for political 
speeches. 


No mission work or other denominational activities were reported. 

1 No revision of kistory, doctrine, or organization was furnished by this body for 1936, bonce this statement 
is the same as that published m vol. II of the Report on Religious Bodies, 1926. 



SPIRITUALISTS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

In 1906 the only organized Spiritualist body was the National Spiritualist 
Association. _ It was claimed by this association and by others that there were 
numbers of individuals, and even of small communities, that were not included 
in its enrollment, and later a new body was formed under the name “Progressive 
Spiritual Church.^’ In 1913 another group was formed, the National Spiritual 
Alliance, and in 1936 the General Assembly of Spiritualists was reported, both 
holding doctrines so similar to the two older bodies that it has seemed appropri- 
ate to combine them all under one head. A general review of the history and 
doctrine of the Spiritualists as a religious body is given in connection with the 
older body. 

The principal statistics as reported for 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906, so far as 
available, are given below: 


Summary of Statistics for the Spiritualist Bodies, 1936, 1926, 1916, 

AND 1906 


i 

DENOMINATION AND CENSUS YEAR 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of members 

VALUE 

OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDI- 

TURES 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reportmg 

Scholars 

193(5 









1 

Total for the group-- - 

424 

27,852 

89 

$934, 166 

380 

$296, 005 

71 

2, 797 

National Spiritualist Association 

258 

11,266 

73 

735, 305 

240 

157, 739 

48 

1,392 

Progrossivo Spiritual Church 

21 

11, 347 

4 

93, 500 

21 

73, 210 

14 

1, 191 

National Spiritual Alliance of tho United States 









of America 

49 

1,845 

2 

14, 000 

32 

10, 165 

2 

38 

General Assembly of Spiritualists— - 

96 

2,894 

10 

91, 360 

87 

64, 891 

7 

176 

1936 









Total for the group - - 

611 

50,631 

94 

1,384,156 

609 

531, 608 

92 

6,652 

National Spiritualist Association 

643 

41,233 


1,307,366 

1 463 

476,842 

ie 

6,412 

Progressive Spiritual Church 

9 

7,383 

3 

32, 800 

9 

28,469 

1 

46 

National Spiritual Alliance of tho United States 









of America - 

59 

2,016 

6 

44, 000 

37 

27, 197 

6 

94 

1916 









Total for the group-- 

354 

29,028 

78 

492, 455 

289 

195, 682 

76 

3,230 

National Spiritualist Association 

343 

23, 197 

76 

440, 955 

278 

173,048 

75 

Y,180 

Progressive Spiritual Church 

11 

6,831 

3 

51, 500 

11 

22,634 

1 

50 

1906 









Total for the group - 

454 

35, 066 

100 

[ 958,048 



75 

2,699 

National Spiritualist Association...-- ------ 

454 

36, 066 

100 

Si 048 




"2,699 

I 
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STATISTICS 


Suniniary for the United States, with, nrban-rnral classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the National Spiritualist Association for the year 
1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures 
between urban and rural territory. These statistics were compiled from sched- 
ules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches 
and the data relate to these churches only. 

All persons who continue to keep inviolate their vows made during a fellowship 
service and who contribute to the financial support of the local churches are 
considered members in good standing. 

Table 1. — Summary or Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Cinirolies (local organizations), number — 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male - 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years. 

13 years and over 

Age not reported * 

Percent under 13 years 2 

Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting ‘*no debt'' 

Parsonages, number 

Value — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, including interest. .. 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc._ 

Home missions 

To general headquarters for distribution. 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

258 

239 

19 

92.6 

7.4 

11,266 

10, 390 

876 

92.2 

7.8 

44 

43 

46 



4,222 

3, 859 

363 

91.4 

8.0 

6, 856 

6, 343 

513 

92.5 

7.6 

188 

188 


100.0 


61.6 

60.8 

70.8 



326 

216 

110 

60.3 

33.7 

9, 147 

8, 444 

703 

92.3 

7.7 

1, 793 

1, 730 

63 

96 6 

3.5 

3.4 

2.5 

16.1 



80 

72 

8 



73 

66 

7 



$735, 305 

$683, 005 

$52, 300 

92.9 

7. 1 

$727, 655 

$675, 355 

$52, 300 

92.8 

7.2 

$7, 650 

$7, 650 


100.0 


$10, 073 

$10, 340 

$7, 471 



36 

35 

1 



$164, 813 

$164, 513 

$300 

99.8 

.2 

29 

24 

5 



12 

11 

1 



6 

5 

1 



$21, 000 

$18, 000 

$3, 000 

”"a^7 

14. 3 

240 

222 

18 

92. 5 

7.5 

$157, 739 

$146, 291 

$11, 448 

92.7 

7.3 

$32, 680 

$29, 961 

$2, 719 

91.7 

: 8.3 

$18, 038 

$16, 826 

$2, 212 

87.7 

' 12. 3 

$14, 442 

$13, 920 

$622 

96.4 

3.6 

$9, 533 

$9, 280 

$253 

97.3 

2.7 

$64, 069 

$59, 105 

$4,954 

92.3 

7.7 

$3, 547 

$3, 455 

$92 

97,4 

2.6 

$96 

$96 




$2, 978 

$2, 862 

$116 

96.1 

3.9 

$12, 366 

$11, 786 

$680 

96.3 

4.7 

$657 

$659 

$1, 636 



48 

46 

2 



309 

295 

14 

96.6 

4.6 

1, 392 

1. 367 

i 36 

97.6 

‘ 2.6 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

2 Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Table 1. — Summary op Statistics for Churches ik Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936— Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 



Urban 

Rural 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

S 

3 




Officers and teachers 

16 

16 




Scholars .. 

192 

192 


100.0 


Weekday religious schools ; 

Churches reporting, number 

10 

10 



Officers and teachers . 

42 

42 




Scholars 

286 

286 


100.0 

1 





1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for compari- 
son, a summary of the available statistics of the National Spiritualist Association 
for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. The large decrease in the 
number of churches and membership in 1936, in part, mav be due to failure of 
this body to cooperate with this Bureau in the gathering of these statistics- 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


Churches (local organizations) , number 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Members, number 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

V alue—niimber reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures: I 

Churches reporting, number - 

Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries -• — 

All other salaries j 

Kepairs and improvements 

Ihiynumt on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, including interest 

T^onal relief and charity, Hod Cross, etc 

Home missions 

To general headquarters for distribution.— 

All other purposes.,,. 

Not classiflod 

Average expenditure per church — 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars - 


1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

258 

643 

343 

454 

-285 

200 

-111 


-62.5 

58.3 

-24.4 


11, 266 

41,233 

23, 197 

36,056 

-29, 967 

18, 036 

-11, 859 


-72.7 

77.8 

-33.8 


44 

76 

68 

77 

80 

87 

76 

100 

73 

86 

76 

too 

$735, 306 

$1, 307, 356 

$440, 955 

$958,048 

$10, 073 

$16, 202 

$5,879 

$9, 580 

36 

36 

34 

38 

$104, 813 

$146, ISO 

$79,469 

$79, 570 

12 




6 

6 

3 

4 

$21, 000 

$47, 550 

$10,000 

$3, 700 

240 

463 

278 


$167, 739 
$32, 680 
$18,038 

$476, 842 

$173, 048 


$14,442 
$9, 633 
$64, 069 
$3, 647 

• $344,668 

$139,966 


$96 

$2,978 

$12,366 

■ $74,003 

$67, 171 
$1,028 

$16, 579 

$10, 604 
$622 


$657 


48 

86 

76 

76 

309 

430 

460 

436 

1,392 

5,412 

8, 180 

2,699 


1 A mimia sign (— ) denotes decrease. 
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State tables. — Tables 3, 4 , 5, and 6 present the statistics for the National 
Spiritualist Association by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the num- 
ber and membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban 
or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and data^ for Sunday schools. 
Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the churches for 
the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classi- 
fied as ‘^under 13 years of age^’ and “13 years of age and over.’ Table 5 shows the 
value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices for 
1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately 
current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing 
the financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 5 
and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value and 
expenditures. 


Table 3. — Ntjmbee and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGEAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEM- 
BERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females i 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

258 

239 

19 

11,268 

10,890 

876 

4, 222 

6,856 

188 

61.6 

48 

309 

1, 392 

New England: 















7 

2 

6 

414 

95 

319 

166 

248 


66.9 





1 

1 


8 

8 


4 

4 






M assachuset ts 

13 

12 

1 

665 

588 

77 

216 

449 


48.1 

2 

20 

58 

Rhnfifi Islfttid 

2 

2 


61 

61 


16 

45 







3 

3 


129 

129 


27 

52 

50 


1 

6 

17 

Middle Atlantic: 














New York 

17 

17 


727 

727 


234 

466 

28 

50.3 

3 

17 

66 

New Jersey 

8 

7 

1 

400 

384 

16 

117 

283 


41,3 

3 

20 

89 

Pennsyl vania.. _ 

18 

16 

2 

783 

611 

172 

294 

489 


60.1 

7 

36 

163 

East North Centeal: 










1 




Ohio 

18 

17 

1 

695 

663 

32 

270 

425 


63.5 

3_j 

24 

160 

Indiana 

20 

18 

2 

725 


61 

267 

458 


58.3 




Illinois 

24 

22 

2 

928 

892 

36 

1 323 

605 


53.4 

4 

34 

112 

Michigan 

25 

23 

2 

1,022 

973 

49 

! 410 

562 

60 

74.3 

3 

20 

98 

Wisconsin 

10 

9 

1 

324 

257 

67 

130 

194 


67.0 

1 

4 

14 

West Noeth Oenteal: 














Minnesota— 

6 

5 

1 

315 

279 

36 

116 

199 


68.3 

4 

28 

100 

Iowa 

6 

6 


201 

201 


80 

121 


66. 1 




Missouri 

13 

12 

1 

450 

439 

11 

165 

285 


67.9 

2 

7 

31 

Kansas 

7 

7 


244 

244 


78 

116 

1 50 

67.2 


y 

45 

South Atlantic: 









District of Columbia... 

3 

3 


163 

163 


63 

100 


63.0 




Virginia 

1 

1 


25 

25 


8 

17 






Florida 

1 

1 


30 

' 30 


13 

17 






East South Cbnlral: 



i 











Kentucky.. 

1 

1 


8 

8 


2 

6 






Alabama 

1 

1 


140 

140 


68 

72 






West South Central: 











1 



Oklahoma 

4 

4 


145 

145 


54 

91 



2 

12 

65 

Texas 

11 

11 


950 

950 


468 

482 


97.1 

6 

39 

243 

Mountain: 










Wyoming 

1 

1 


26 

26 


7 

19 






Colorado 

6 

6 


184 

184 


73 

111 


65.8 




Arizona 

2 

2 


49 

49 


18 

31 





PAcmc: 














Washington 

9 

9 


475 

475 


178 

297 


59 9 

ft 

14 

49 

California 

20 

20 


980 

980 


357 

623 


57.' 3 

O 

A. 

20 

92 










V 


I Ratio not shown where nomber of females Is leas than 100. 
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Table 4. Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more cburclies in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 1936 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Per- 
cent 
under 
13 1 

tTnited States 

258 

643 

843 

454 

11, 266 

41,233 

23, 197 

35, 056 

326 

9, 147 

1,793 

3.4 

New England: 













Maine 

7 


13 

13 

414 


1 084 

1 343 

100 


15 

25.1 

New Hampshire 

1 

1 

3 

3 

8 

30 

84 

283 

8 

Vermont 


4 

4 

6 


93 

421 

740 





Massachusetts 

13 

31 

23 

42 

665 

11, 805 

1,510 

3, 885 

1 

664 



Rhode Island 

2 

2 

5 

2 

61 

51 

'I 6 O 

70 


61 



Connecticut 

3 

6 

2 

6 

129 

332 

84 

976 

10 

70 

49 


Middle Atlantic: 





i 




New York 

17 

83 

18 

32 

727 

6,244 

1,116 

4, 489 

25 

607 

95 

4.0 

New Jersey 

8 

13 

6 

5 

400 

420 

360 

209 


372 

28 


Pennsylvania 

18 

46 

32 

23 1 

783 

2,791 

1, 802 

1, 450 

24 

645 

114 

3.6 

East North Central, 













Ohio 

18 

45 

35 

44 

095 

2,554 

2,320 

2, 633 

25 

580 

90 ‘ 

4,1 

Indiana 

20 

24 

21 

29 

725 

1,187 

1,161 

1, 608 

6 

60Cf 

219 

1.2 

Illinois 

24 

57 

23 

32 

928 

4, 040 

2,031 

4,547 

24 

766 

138 

3.0 

Michigan 

25 

34 

16 

35 

1, 022 

2,152 

1,450 

1, 667 

17 

860 

145 

1.9 

Wisconsin 

10 

15 

8 

19 

324 

881 

579 

784 

5 

276 

43 

1.8 

W EST N ORTH C E NTRAL ; 













Minnesota 

6 

8 

10 

13 

i 315 

602 

806 

715 

35 

280 


11.1 

Iowa 

6 

S 

8 

11 

201 

602 

467 

506 

194 

7 

Missouri 

13 

12 

13 

16 

1 450 

711 

732 

874 

29 

421 

6.4 

Nebraska 


4 

1 

2 

130 

1,200 : 

387 


Kansas 

7' 

8 

3 

14 

[ 244 

474 

232 

1, 496 

14 

I 139 

— 

9.2 

South Atlantic 













List, of Columbia- 

3 

2 

2 

! 2 

103 

133 

254 

143 

i 

123 

i 40 


West Virginia 


1 

4 

2 


140 

261 

145 





Elorida 

1 

1 

3 

4 

30 

33 

139 

422 



30 


East South Central: 












Kentucky-.-, 

1 

3 

5 

0 

8 

85 

31C 

419 


8 



West South Central: 













Oklahoma 

4 

10 

7 

0 

145 

780 

382 

202 


145 



Texas.-- 

11 

18 

2 

16 

950 

1, 123 

57 

957 


386 

564 


Mountain: 











Montana 



3 

3 



82 

237 





Colorado 

G 

8 

6 

5 

184 

418 

210 

406 


184 



Pacific: 













Washington 

9 

26 

11 

15 

475 

719 

1, 180 

823 


466 

20 


Oregon. 


4 

4 

10 


230 

289 

334 





California 

"’ 20 “ 

01 

40 

26 

980 

2,111 

2,214 

1, 808 


875 

106 


Other States 

*6 

8 

7 

13 

240 

366 

214 

499 

11 

229 

4.6 


1 liased on membership with age classification rejiortcd; not shown where base is less than 100. 

2 Inelndos: Virginia, 1; Alabama, 1; Wyoming, 1; and Arizona, 2. 
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Table 5. — Value op Churches axd Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num- 
ber of 
church 
edi- 
fices 

1 VALUE OF CHURCH 

1 EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PARSON- 
AGES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

TJnited States 

258 

80 

73 

$735, 305 

36 

$164, 813 

6 

$21, 000 

New England: 









Massachusetts 

13 

6 

6 

81, 000 

5 

13, 670 



Middle Atlantic: 







New York __ 

17 

5 

3 

75, 500 

3 

51, 400 



Pennsylvania 

18 

10 

10 

162,000 

3 

32 ; 750 

1 

(9 

East North Central: 









Ohio 

IS 

7 

7 

41, 530 

3 

3,179 



Indiana 

20 

6 

4 

29, 300 

3 

9 ', 114 



Illinois 

24 

7 

6 

61, 500 

5 

12, 800 

1 

(>) 

Michigan 

25 

3 

3 

26, 350 

1 

5,000 

1 

(0 

Wisconsin 

10 

3 

3 

22, 000 

1 

1, 950 



West North Central: 







Minnesota 

6 

4 

4 

29, 500 

1 

3, 250 



West South Central; 







Texas 

11 

5 

5 

29,250 

3 

2,900 

1 

0) 

Pacific: 









California 

20 

7 

7 

80, 000 

1 

7,800 



Other States 

76 

17 

*15 

97,375 

7 

21, 000 

2 

21, 000 


1 Amount included in figures for Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual church . 
* Includes 2 churches in each of the following States— Ehode Island, Missouri, and Washington; and 1 in 
each of the following— Maine, Connecticut, New Jersey, Iowa, Kansas, Florida, Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
and Arizona. 
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Table 6. — Chuech Expenditures by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total number of churches 

expenditures 

Churches reporting 

Total amount 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and im- 
provements 

Payment on church 
debt, excluding 
interest 

Other current ex- 
penses, including 
interest 

Local relief and 
charity 

Home missions 

To general head- 
quarters 

All other purposes 

UiLited States 

258 

240 

$157, 739 

$32, 680 

$18,038 

$14, 442 

$9, 533 

$64, 059 

$3, 547 

$96 

$2, 978 

$12,366 

New England: 













Maine 

7 

7 

5, 514 

333 

1,939 

67 

500 

, 2,646 

19 



5 

5 

Massachusetts 

13 

12 

8, 705 

700 

2,240 

469 

312 

1 4, 102 

205 



182 

495 

Connecticut 

3 

3 

2,248 

150 

104 



1, 990 

4 




Middle Atlantic: 












New York 

17 

16 

16, 465 

4,474 

904 

1, 300 

400 

8,224 

569 

9 

137 

448 

New Jersey 

8 

6 

3, 405 

332 

1,109 

22 

264 

947 

146 



44 

541 

Pennsylvania 

18 

17 

20, 511 

4,736 

1,611 

4,386 

1, 512 

5,987 

369 


235 

1, 675 

E. N. Central: 













Ohio 

IS 

IS 

10, 584 

2,358 

1,227 

592 

547 

1 4, 872 

390 

15 

76 

507 

Indiana 

20 

17 

7, 054 

288 

1,470 

493 

720 

3,100 

78 

15 

117 

773 

Illinois 

21 

23 

12, 831 

2,102 

1,297 

860 

1, 130 

5,907 

278 

2 

220 

1,035 

Michigan 

25 

22 

7,090 

1,081 

223 

200 

575 

3, 071 

333 

9 

129 

1,469 

W’’iseonsm 

10 

1(3 

11, 061 

1, 124 

1,349 

1, 076 

1, 198 

6,065 

62 

15 

144 

38 

W. N. Central: 













MinTies?nt,a 

p) 

G! 

6,292 

2, 190 

464 

172 


3, 403 

63 




Iowa _ _ 

{] 

5' 

1, 14G 

260 

00 



775 

11 


20 

20 

Missouri 

13 

12 

3' 490 

120 


552 

300 

2, 0G8 

lOO 

4 

211 

135 

Kansas 

7 

4 

'921 

123 


107 


'076 




15 

South Atlantic: 













Dust, of Coluinbia,. 

3 

3 

3, 838 

2, 772 




1, 013 



20 

33 

W. S. Central: 











Oklahoma 

4 

4 

1, 321 


68 

110 


713 



10 

420 

Texas 

11 

11 

7,390 

2, 698 

672 

313 

881 

1, 837 

2G0i 

“'27 

366 

446 

Mountain: 













Colorado 

6 

6 

761 

278 

3 


40 

370 



46 

24 

Pacific: 













Washington 

0 

9 

3, 381 

939 

226 


420 

1, 154 

33 


89 

620 

California 

20 

19 

19, 348 

5,381 

2,622 

3, 217 

400 

3, 145 

667 


878 

3,238 

Other States 

10 

1 10 

4, 383 

241 

660 

606 

334 

1,994 

70 

— 

59 

629 


1 Includes 2 churchos each in the States of Rhode Island and Arizona; and 1 in each of the following— New 
Hanii)shiro, Virginia, Florida, Kentucky, Alabama, and Wyoming. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

Rpiritualism is popularly supposed to date from 1848, and the 31st of March 
of that year is assumed to be the day on which it was lirst made known. The 
present orpjaniication, however, traces its origin to the writings of Andrew Jackson 
Davis, the 'Toughkeepsie Scer,'^ whose work, The Principles of Nature; Her 
Divine Revelation; A Voice to Mankind, was published in 1845. Phenomena 

1 Thtestatomlmt, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1020, has boon rovlsod by Rev, H. P. Strack, secretary, National Spiritualist Association, Washing- 
ton, D. O., and Charles R. Smith, Morris Pratt Institute, Milwaukee, Wis., and approved by them in its 
present form. 
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of an extraordinary character were observed all through the earlier years of the 
nineteenth century, but they did not hold the attention of the people. If there 
had been nothing more than the '^Hydesville raps” pr ^^Rochester knockings” 
upon which to rest, Spiritualism as now known, it is claimed, would scarcely 
have come into being. 

The writings of JDavis aroused the attention of thinking men in all coun- 
tries. Scholarly men, prominent among whom were Rev. S. B. Brittan, Hon. 
John W. Edmonds, Dr. George Dexter, Prof. James J. Mapes, and others in 
the United States, took them up and, prompted by the phenomena that ap- 
peared in many places, began the propagandism of a cult which they named 
“Spiritualism,” but which was held to be really little more than the presentation 
of old ideas in a new form. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century almost no religious denomination 
taught or believed in the possibility of communion with those who had passed 
to the spirit world. Very little emphasis was laid upon the universal father- 
hood of God and brotherhood of man. Furthermore, the idea of progression 
after death was entertained by ver^^ few. In view of these and other_ facts, 
Mr. Davis and his followers, representing nearly every religious denomination, as 
well as the Materialists, felt that it was necessary to go outside of the accepted 
orders of thought and establish an entirely new movement. 

From 1850 to 1872 public interest in Spiritualism was widespread, and thou- 
sands of people attended the meetings held in all of the large cities and towns 
throughout the eountr^^. Local organizations sprang up throughout the United 
States, but no attempt was made to organize a national association until 18G3. 
This first organization was loosely constructed and continued in existence for a 
period of only 9 years. In 1893 the National Spiritualists^ Association of the 
United States of America w^as organized and has since held yearly conventions. 

As a class, Spiritualists are tolerant in their attitude tow^ard other religious 
denominations. They feUow^ship with the ministers of all faiths, as w’^ell as 
those who have no faith, with the hope of presenting some thought that will 
benefit all alike. They maintain a free platform, and representatives of all 
denominations are welcome to express their convictions therefrom. They are 
in favor of every movement for the uplifting of humanity, and seek to establish 
peace and harmony among men. 


DOCTRINE 

With few exceptions, Spiritualists ignore doctrinal questions, such as are 
formulated in the creeds and confessions of the historic churches; and they 
seldom consider ecclesiastical topics, holding that these issues belong to past 
ages and that other topics are of greater moment at the present hour. They 
lay special emphasis on right living here upon earth, believing that their con- 
dition in the spirit life depends entirely upon what they do while in mortal form. 
The Declaration of Principles contains the following: 

We believe in Infinite Intelligence; and that the phenomena of Nature, 
both physical and spiritual, are the expression of Infinite Intelligence. 

We affirm that a correct understanding of such expressions and living in 
accordance with them constitute the true religion; that the existence and 
personal identity of the individual continue after the change called death; 
and that communication with the so-called dead is a fact scientifically proven 
by the phenomena of Spiritualism. 

We believe that the highest morality is contained in the Golden Rule: 
“Whatsoever ye w^ould that others should do unto you, do ye also unto them.” 

We affirm the moral responsibility of the individual, and that he makes 
his owm happiness or unhappiness as he obeys or disobeys Nature^s physical 
and spiritual law^s. 

We affirm that the doorwaj^' to reformation is never closed against any 
human soul, here or hereafter. 

Spiritualists believe that the spirit world is a counterpart of the visible world, 
only more beautiful and perfect, and that those who enter it must be free from 
the impress of evil wto light while in the body. They are almost unanimous in 
their belief in progession after the death of the body, and in the final restora- 
tion of all souls to a state of happiness; and they hold that those who die in 
childhood grow to maturity in spirit life. They further believe that punish- 
ment for wrongdoing continues beyond the grave until every vestige of it has 
been cleared away through honest effort. They are opposed to war, to capital 
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punishment, to restrictive medical laws, and to every form of tyranny, political 
or religious* They declare there is no forgiveness for sin and assert that every 
naan must work out his own destiny. Their views with regard to God are widely 
divergent, but the great majority of them accept Theism, using the word in 
the broadest possible sense, as the foundation of their philosophy. 

No religious test is required of anyone desiring to become a member of a 
Spiritualist church; but he must present evidence of good character and be 
well recommended by members of the organization. Some local societies have 
public services for acceptance of members and require all candidates to give 
public assent to belief in Spiritualism and to the principles upon which it rests. 

ORGANIZATION 

The organization of the Spiritualists is congregational. Local societies are 
associated in State organizations and these again in the national organization. 
It is true, however, that many Spiritualists decline to affiliate with any organized 
society, lest their freedom as individuals might be abridged thereby. Others 
live at remote points or in States which have neither local nor State organizations. 
It therefore follows that the State and local societies represent only a small per- 
centage of the actual followers of this movement. On the other hand, it is not 
known what proportion of the people who attend independent meetings are 
believers in Spiritualism, the average attendance at every meeting of an active 
society being three times its membership. 

The National Association is incorporated under the laws of the District of 
Columbia, and has headquarters in the city of Washington; all of the State 
associations and a large majority of the local societies are affiliated with it. A 
board of nine trustees, elected annually by delegates from the chartered auxiliaries 
assembled in convention, exercises general supervision over the entire movement 
in America. 

The Spiritualists have their manual of services providing for the ordination of 
mi^i^sters, and a regular ritual for use at public meetings, marriages, baptisms, 
and funerals. The ministry includes three classes — ordained clergymen, who hold 
papers as such from the National Association; lay ministers or licentiates, who 
have been appointed leaders of local societies in the absence of regular speakers, 
and who in time may be advanced to full ordination; and associate ministers, 
who are generally known as “mediums. These associate ministers are not 
eligible to full ordination. 

Candidates for ordination are recommended by the local societies over which 
they are to preside as pastors; they are ordained by a State Spiritualist associa- 
tion, when authorized by the president of the National Association, or, where no 
State association exists, by an ordination commission of the National Spiritualist 
Association, and they receive certificates from the board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Association. Lay ministers, recommended by the local societies to which 
they belong, receive aj^pointment from the State association or directly from the 
national body itself. All associate ministers must present evidence of member- 
ship in some local society for a period of 2 years before they are entitled to 
appointment. Special emphasis is laid upon the moral and educational qualifi- 
cations of candidates for the ministry, and all possible care is exercised to pre- 
vent unworthy persons from being admitted into fellowship. 

The local organizations have in great numbers adopted the name of “church,” 
and incorporate as such. They have erected edifices they call “temples,” of 
which there arc 300 or more in the United States. The system of itinerant 
speakers serving a month or two in a place is passing away, and local ministers or 
mediums serving permanently are taking their place. Many local churches have 
called regular pastors, on yearly contracts. 

The conventions of the National Association are held annually, these conclaves 
being movable and composed of delegates from subsidiary organizations. 

The unification of Spiritualists in the one national body is rapidly being con- 
summated; and with this its mental, moral, and spiritual influence is strengthened.^ 

WORK 

The first Sunday school or “lyceum” was organized by Andrew Jackson Davis 
in 1863, and for a number of years it was a very popular feature, then interest 

» It is to be noted that this statement relates simply to the National Spiritualist Association as a religious 
body and has no reforonoo to the work of the Society for Psychical Research, that being a purely scientific 
body, though its members, as Professor Hyslop, Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir Oonan Doyle, and others, affirm 
very strongly its intimate relation to religious belief and life. 

275819—41 52 
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declined for a time but now it has increased. The exercises were of a unique 
character, typifying some principle in everyday life, or some element in Nature, 
and including calisthenic exercises and marching with music and dags. Bands of 
mercy, in behalf of dumb animals, and sunflower clubs, both largely of a social 
character, are organizations designed for children of different ages. 

Many local societies received substantial aid from what are known as ^ Vomen’s 
unions” and ^dadies’ aid societies.” Home circles are held for the purpose of 
investigating the phenomena that may be developed at such gatherings, with 
the hope that some intelligent message may be received from the spirit world. 
A few scientific organizations have been formed, for a number of years, for the 
purpose of sifting all reported psychical manifestations with the hope of ulti- 
mately being able to separate the genuine from the spurious. 

During the last few years the missionary work has been carried on through 
the agency of a small number of missionaries at large, who are authorized to 
organize societies, solicit funds, etc. These are mostly itinerant ministers, who 
have charges of their own and spend only a part of their time in this work and 
receive no compensation for it. 

The camp meetings, or summer assemblies, lasting from 10 days to 10 weeks, 
employ from 4 to 20 speakers each season, each being a separate organization on 
its own financial basis. The association maintains a relief fund for the benefit 
of aged and. indigent ministers and mediums, amounting in 1936 to about $12,000. 

The National Association has 1 school, the Morris Pratt Institute, established 
in Wisconsin in 1902, which in 1936 reported 2 teachers, 15 students, property 
valued at $15,000, and an endowment of $40,000. A few of the churches of the 
denommation conduct during a part of each year a term of scholastic work, mainly 
for the education of workers. The literature of spiritualism, aside from the works 
of Andrew Jackson Davis, has been developed since 1852, and it is estimated that 
not less than 2,000 volumes bearing upon this subject have been published in the 
last half^ century. Five weekly journals and 3 monthly magazines, National 
Spiritualist, Progressive Thinker, and Psychic Observer, are published in its 
interest in the United States. 

Many of the societies which formerly met in halls are now erecting church 
edifices; 100 or more already own their places of meeting. The National Asso- 
ciation has property in Washington, D. C., valued at $65,000, and it is proposed 
to erect there a national temple with suitable lecture halls, classrooms, seance 
rooms, and laboratory for research work, to promote the scientific as well as the 
philosophical and religious aspects of Spiritualism. 



PROGRESSIVE SPIRITUAL CHURCH 


STATISTICS 

The data given for the Progressive Spiritual Church for 1936 represent 21 
active organizations, all reported as being in urban territory. These statistics 
from schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk 
data relate to these churches only. 

The membership in this body includes those persons who have fully subscribed 
to all the beliefs of the church. 

Comparative data, 1916—36. — Table 1 presents, in convenient form for cora- 
panson, a summary of the available statistics of the Progressive Spiritual Church 
for the census years 1936, 1926, and 1916, 


Table 1. — Comparative Summary, 1916 to 1936 


ITEM 


Churches (local organizations), number 

Increase i over preceding census’ 

Number 

Percent 2-_ 

Members, number 

Increase over preceding census 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

V aluo — ^number reporhng 

Amount reported . 

Average value per church . . 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported, — 

Expenditures ; 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Kepairs and improvementwS 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest. 
All other current expenses, including interest. 

Local relief and charity, Kod Cross, etc 

Homo missions 

Poroign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number . 

Ofll cors and teachers,. 

Scholars 


1936 

1936 

1916 

21 

9 

11 

12 

-2 


11,347 

7,383 

5, 831 

3,964 ' 

1,552 


53 7 

26.6 


540 

820 

530 

4 

7 

3 

4 

3 

3 

$ 93 , 500 

$ 32 , 800 

$ 51 , 500 

$ 23, 375 

$ 10,933 

$ 17, 167 

3 



$ 6 , 600 



2 



2 



$ 21, 800 



21 

9 

11 

$ 73 , 210 

$ 28, 469 

$ 22 , 634 

$ 19 , 702 



$ 9, 398 



$ 5 , 075 

■ $ 25, 834 

$ 14, 124 

$700 



$ 22 , 019 



$ 0 , 308 



$ 2 , 810 



$ 4 , 815 

$ 2 , 635 

$ 8 , 510 

$ 1, 352 



$ 1 , 031 



$ 3 , 486 

$ 3, 163 

$ 2 , 058 

14 

1 

1 

]00 

10 

14 

1, 191 

46 

SO 


* A minus sign (—} denotes decrease. * Percent not shovirn where base is less than 100. 


State tables. — Tables 2, 3, and 4 present the statistics for the Progressive 
Spiritual Church by States. Table 2 gives for each State for 1936 the number and 
membership of the churches, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday 
schools. Table 3 gives for selected States the number and membership of the 
churches for the three census years 1916 to 1936, together with the membership 
for 1936 classified as “under 13 years of age^' and “13 years of age and over.'’ 
Table 4 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current 
expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the 
financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in table 4 is 
limited to those States in which three or more churches reported expenditures. 
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Table 2. — Number axd Membership of Churches, Membership by Sex, 
AXD Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



1 Total 
! number ’ 
i of j 

churches ! 

1 

Num ' 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

AND STATE j 

her of ' 
mem- 
bers 

Male 

Female ; 

Males peri 

100 j 

females ^ 

, Churches 
i report- 
ing 

Officers 

and 

teachers 

Schol- 

ars 

United States 

21 

11,347 

4,266 

7,081 

60.2 

14 

100 

1,191 

Middle Atlantic. 

2 

97 

30 

67 





East North Central- 




25 

145 

Ohio 

3 

SOU 

305 

504 

60 5 

2 

Indiana 

1 

292 

S3 

209 

39 7 

1 

7 

59 

lUinois 

12 

9, 905 

3,764 

6, 141 

61.3 

S 

58 

939 

WiscnTiKiTi . „ . . 

2 

143 

62 

SI 


1 

7 

19 

East South Central: 




1 

15 

TfiiinpRSPfi 

1 

25 

7 

18 

i 


1 

Pacific* 






Washington 

1 

76 

15 

61 1 


1 

2 

14 


^ Ratio not sho’tm wiiere number of females is less than 100. 


Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1916 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936, 1926, or 1916] 


STATE 

1 

NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

1 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 

1930 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1936 

1926 

1916 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Percent 

under 

131 

United States 

21 

9 

11 

11, 347 

7,383 1 

5, 831 

1,785 

9, 164 

398 

16.3 

Ohio 

X 

1 


809 

334 


168 

651 


19.5 

Illmois 

12 

S 

4 

9,905 

6,060 1 

6,448 

1. 521 

7,986 

398 

16.0 

Other States 

36 

3 

7 

633 

999 ■ 

383 

106 

627 


16.7 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported. 

3 Includes: New York, 1; Indiana, 1; Wisconsin, 2; Tennessee, 1; and Washington, 1. 


Table 4. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


STATE 

Total number of churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches reporting 

Total amount 

Pastors^ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and im- 
provements 

Payment on church 
debt, excluding 
interest 

Other current ex- 
penses, including 
interest 

Local relief and 
charity 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general head- 
quarters 

All other purposes 

United States.. 

21 

21 

$73, 210 

$19, 702 

$9, 398 

$5,076, 

$700 

$22, 019 

$6, 308 

f2, 810 

$4, 815 

*81, 362 

^$1, 031 

Ohio 

3 

3 

4,847 

3,720 

60 

25 

100 

776 

115 



62 


Illmois 

12 

12 

57, 957 

12,452 

8,748 

6,050 

600 

16, 980 

6,748 

2,635 

4,735 

1,174 


Other States 

6 

16 

10, 40G 

3,530 

600 



6,264 

446 

176 

80 

116 



I Includes; New York, 1; Indiana, 1; Wisconsin, 2; Teimessee, 1; and Washington, 1, 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The Progressive Spiritual Church was established to embrace the rapidly 
increasing number of individuals who had come to regard spirit communication 
not only as a scientifically demonstrated fact, but as a revelation no less divine 
in its origin than those recorded in the Holy Scriptures; and who believed that 
God did not cease His revelations 2,000 years ago, but that the increased facility 
of spirit communication of the present day is but a logical development in the 
spiritual evolution of the human race. 

It was founded by^ Rev. G. V. Cordingley, who was one of the organizers of 
the Illinois State^ Spiritualist Association. He withdrew from that association 
because of their insistence upon adopting a “Declaration of Principles,’’ rather 
than a “Confession of Faith,” based upon the authority of the Holy Bible. He 
thereupon organized the Progressive Spiritual Church, at Chicago, with 200 
members, and was granted a charter by the State of Illinois, March 5, 1907. 
This church now has branches established in various parts of the United States, 
Canada, and Shanghai, China. Missionary activity at present is not devoted to 
individuals, but rather to the absorption of independent bodies of Spiritualists 
already organized. 

This policy has enabled this church to make extensive gains and extend its 
influence in spite of its limited financial resources and the depression of the past 
few years. 

The church was founded primarily to lift spiritualism above mere psychic 
research, to establish it upon a sound, religious basis, and to secure its recognition 
among other Christian denominations. It is therefore especially interested in 
preserving the worship and guarding against any encroachment thereon by 
legislative enactment; but it is just as anxious to promote legislation for the 
purpose of suppressing fraud, deception, fortune telling, and other nefarious 
activities practiced under the guise of spiritualism. It aspires to the redemption 
of spiritualism from the degradation of its false phases and is devoted to the 
organization of the multitudes who may find in these later revelations a broader 
creed than those of the older denominations. 

DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

The doctrine of this church is, in general, that of conventional Christianity, 
modified by later divine revelations received in spirit communications. These 
revelations have confirmed many of the vital dogmas of the older creeds, such as 
immortality, the existence of superior beings or angels, and an ever-ascending 
hierarchy, in which the Christ spirit abides, culminating in that infinite exalta- 
tion with which is associated the idea of God. They have likewise illuminated 
many obscure and controversial matters of doctrine, more than any exegesis of 
speculative theologians has done, and have furnished a basis for the reconciliation 
of faith and reason. The product of these revelations has been incorporated in 
the Confession of Faith, which is in part, as follows: 

We believe xn the communion of Spirits; man’s restoration to an everlasting 
life; the resurrection of the soul, not flesh; acknowledging God as Absolute 
Divine Spirit, whose voice and presence is always with us, and that of the 
Angels who are departed spirits who communicate and materialize with the 
living by means of mediums; manifesting by demonstration in origin and in 
phenomena all Biblical phases or reading, and the relation between God and 
soul and between the soul and the body, and bridging the hitherto “impassable 
gulf” between the dead and the living. 

We believe that Jesus Christ was a medium, controlled by the Spirit of 
Elias and the Spirit of Moses and the Spirit of John the Baptist * * 
who after His death and resurrection materialized before His disciples 
* * *. That Moses communicated with the Divine Spirit, God. That 

the celebrated Nun of Kent received communications direct from God. 

We believe that all these Spirits have desires; that the Spiritual body and 
the material body can commune together through the mouthpiece of another 
in harmony with the Spiritual; that through this channel we can receive the 

1 This statemont, which Is suhstantlally the same as that published In vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1026, has been revised by Rov, wm. R. Ominlngham, Ph. B,, B. B., president of the Progressive 
Spiritual Church, Chicago, IH., and approved by him in Its present form. 
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desires of the Spirit forces, concerning all human affairs; that we are obligated 
to these desires, and their fulfillment is pleasing to God. 

We believe that the fingers of the hand of a medium under control can write 
and deliver divine messages and visions ^ That a divine under- 
standing of dreams can be had * * *. That God revealeth secrets 

that should be made known That the stars divine the pathway 

of life of every character ^ ^ That the rewards of divinations are 

in the hand of every character * * That the length of our days, 

riches, and honor are shown in the hands * * *. 

We believe that Divine Metaphysics are designed by God, guiding the 
mind of the medium from the visible to the invisible, and that it is only 
through this channel that the cause of disease can be detected and over- 
povrered. That God has a fixed law for the preservation of the Spiritual 
body until death itself shall die, and that a departed spirit can be relieved 
from this death through prayer to a higher state or sphere of Spirituality. 

We acknowledge the Holy Bible to be the inspired word of God, a guide to 
Spirit life, and all phases of Spiritualism such as prophecies, spiritual palinistry , 
spiritual automatic VTiting, spiritual suggestions and radiations, spiritual 
materialization, spiritual trumpet speaking, spiritual healing by magnetized 
articles, spiritual levitation and spiritual tests ^ and as so prac- 

ticed was and is a real science. That it is present with us now and does not 
belong to a dispensation now ended. That when a person does not possess 
the necessary understanding of either of the above, a Teacher or Reader 
may be employed for compensation to explain and teach the Truth relating 
to these mental and spiritual thought forms as revealed to him or her through 
the Divine Spirit. » 

We believe that heaven and hell are conditions, not locations. That it is 
necessary that we hold personal communication with the spirits of the 
departed and their forces, to confess to them the renunciation of our material 
wills and intelligence that we may be properly guided in our daily life by 
messages received from the Spiritual realm according to the strength of our 
harmony with the spirits of the departed and their Spiritual love and desires. 
That it is necessary for us in consulting Spiritual mediums to place ourselves 
in harmony with such belief. 

We believe that the change called death should be met without fear; that 
our sins stay with us forever; provided, that we have not lived in obedience 
to the law of spiritual harmony. That man is perfection, the image and 
likeness of God. That he exists independent of human will, controlled by 
the Spirit forces free from malicious magnetic elements. 

The sacraments of baptism, marriage, spiritual communion, and funeral are 
observed and extended to all who become members of the church^by subscribing 
to the “Confession of Faith.^^ 

Candidates for ordination to the ministry of this church may be of either sex, 
but must be of good moral character, well qualified in some phase of mediumship, 
and shall have successfully pursued a course of instruction in the spiritual inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures in a seminary maintained by the church for that 
purpose. 

The ofifieers of this church . consist of a supreme pastor, a board of trustees, a 
secretary, and a treasurer, elected by the congregation of the Mother Church. 
Branch churches elect their own oflicers, but are subject to the constitution and 
bylaws of the Mother Church, 

The work in general of the Progressive Spiritual Church, comprises benevolent, 
social, literary, scientific, and psychical activities. Its purpose is to teach charity 
and man^s relation to the spirit world, and the fact that our loved ones who have 
passed on to the world of spirits, can and do communicate with us on earth, 
thereby proving the continuity of life beyond the grave. This work is conducted 
by pastors of local congregations, aided by ministers and teachers, who give 
freely of their time and efforts for the cause under the supervision of the official 
board of directors of the Mother Church. Through these efforts, work of wide 
extent has been done through all our churches in caring for the depressed and 
misguided, and also in the case of transient members and followers of Spiritualism, 
A great but silent work has been accomplished in rescuing, equipping, and in- 
spiring with faith, hope, and energy, the discouraged and unfortunate who come 
to us, thereby raising numbers of men and women from the depths of despair to 
self-respecting and useful citizens. 



NATIONAL SPIRITUAL ALLIANCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


STATISTICS 


Suminary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the National Spiritual Alliance of the United States 
of America for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the 
distribution of these figures between urban and rural territory. These statistics 
were compiled from schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk 
of the individual churches and the data relate to these churches only. 

The membership of this body comprises those who have subscribed to the 
creed and have paid their yearly membership fees. 

Table 1, — Summary op Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Churches (local organizations), number 

Members, number - 

Average membership per church 

Mornborsliip by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Sox not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Moniborship by age: 

Under 13 years - 

33 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years 2 

Church edifices, ■number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Oonstructed prior to 1030 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt”-.-.-.- . 

Expenditures : 

(Ihurchcs reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Piustors’ salaries - , 

All other salaries 

■Repains and iinprovomonts. . - 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest — 
All other current expenses, including interest. - 

Local relief and charity, Rod Cross, etc 

To general headquarters for distribution. . . . 

All other purposes — . 

Average oxpondituro per church 

S’unday schools; 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars------. 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OP 
TOTAL 1 

Urban 

Rural 

49 

45 

4 



1, 845 

1,621 

224 

87.9 

12. 1 

38 

36 

56 



552 

473 

79 

85.7 

14.3 

847 

714 

133 

84.3 

15 7 

446 

434 

12 

97.3 

2.7 

65.2 

66.2 

59.4 



51 

28 

23 



1,101 

912 

189 

82.8 

17 2 

693 

681 

1 12 

98.3 

1.7 

4.4 

3.0 

10.8 



5 

4 

1 



2 

I 

1 



$14, 000 

$4, 000 

$10, 000 

28. n 

71.4 

$14, 000 

$4, 000 

$10, 000 

28.0 

71 4 

$7, 000 

$4, 000 

$10, 000 



1 

1 



$1, 000 

$1, 000 


100.0 


3 

2 

1 



32 

29 

3 



$10, 1G5 

$8,916 

$1, 249 

”“87,” 7 

””li3 

$3, 371 

.$3, 371 


100.0 


$1, 174 

$844 

$330 

71. 9 

28. i 

$471 

$324 

$147 

08.8 

31 2 

.$240 

$240 

_ . 

100 0 


$3, 314 

$2, 581 

$733 

77.9 

22. 1 

$75(5 

$751 

$5 

90. 3 

. 7 

$130 

$116 

$23 

83. 5 

IG. 5 

$700 

$689 

$11 

98.4 

1.0 

$318 

$307 

$416 




2 

1 

1 



3 

2 

1 



38 

15 

23 









I Percent not shown whore base Is less than 100. 

9 Based on membership with age olassifloation reported. 


Comparative data, 1986 and 1926. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for 
comparison, a summary of the available statistics of the National Spiritual Alliance 
of the United States of America for the census years 1936 and 1926. 
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Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1936 and 1926 


ITEM 

1936 

1936 

ITEM 

1936 

1936 

Cliurclies Gocal organizations), 



Expenditures : 



number., 

49 

59 

Churches reporting, number. 

32 

37 

Increase 1 over preceding cen- 



Amount reported 

$10, 165 

$27, 197 

sus: 



Pastors’ salaries 

$3, 371 


Number 

—10 


All other salaries. 

$1, 174 


Percent 2 



J Repairs and improve- 






; ments 

$471 


Members, number 

1, 845 

2,015 

Payment on church debt. 


\$24, 529 

Increase i over preceding 



excluding interest 

$240 


census: 



All other current ex- 



Number 

-170 


penses, including in- 



Percent 

-8.4 , 


terest 

$3,314 


Average membership per 



Local relief and chanty, 



church 

38 

34 

Red Cross, etc.. 

$756 





To general headquarters 


■ $2, 126 

Church, edifices, number 

5 

5 

for distribution 

$139 


Value— number reporting 

2 

5 

All other purposes 

$700 


Amount reported 

$14,000 

$44, 000 

Not classified 


$542 

Average value per 



Average expenditure per 



church 

$7, 000 

$8, 800 

church 

$318 

$735 

Debt— number reporting 

1 

4 




Amount reported 

$1, 000 

$23, 550 

Sunday schools : 






Churches reporting, number. 

2 

5 




Officers and teachers. 

3 

10 




Scholars 

38 

94 


1 A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 2 percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, and 5 present the statistics for the National Spiritual 
Alliance of the United States of America by States. Table 3 gives for each State 
for 1936 the number and membership of the churches classified according to their 
location in urban or rural territor}^ membership classified by sex, and data for 
Sunday schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership 
of the churches for the census years 1936 and 1926, together with the membership 
for 1936 classified as ^hinder l3 years of age” and “13 years of age and over.” 
Table 5 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current 
expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the 
financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in table 5 is 
limited to those States in which three or more churches reported expenditures. 
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Table 3. — Numbee and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



NUMBER OP 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEM- 
BERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

j 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

! 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total 

Urban 

S 

Total 

- 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females i 

Churches re- 
porting 

0£Qcers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

49 

45 

4 

1,845 

1,621 

224 

552 

847 

446 

65.2 

2 

3 

38 





New England: 

Maine 

1 

1 


10 

10 


4 

6 






New Hampshire 

1 

1 


36 

36 


10 

26 






Massachusetts 

5 

3 

2 

176 

33 

143 

48 

108 

20 

444 




Rhode Island 

1 

1 


13 

13 

3 

10 




Connecticut 

2 

2 


41 

41 


7 

14 

20 





Middle Atlantic: j 

New York 

3 

3 


60 

60 


4 

16 

40 





New Jersey 

5 

4 

1 

64 

52 

12 

15 

27 

22 





Pennsylvania 

13 

13 


366 

366 

79 

174 

113 

46. 4 

1 

2 

15 

East North Central; 

Ohio 

3 

3 


755 

755 


1 

295 

335 

125 

88.1 



Illinois 

1 

1 


12 

12 


12 




Michigan 

6 

4 1 


166 

97 

69 

68 

78 

30 


1 

1 

23 

Wisconsin 

1 

1 


22 

22 


7 

15 




West North Central: 
Iowa 

1 

1 


10 

10 

! 

5 

5 






Missouri.. 

1 

1 


10 

10 




10 





South Atlantic: 

Florida. 

3 

3 


60 

50 


17 

33 





Mountain: 

Colorado 

2 

2 


40 

40 


40 





Pachtic: 

California 

1 

1 


14 

14 




14 

















» Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


Table 4. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1936 and 1926, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 
[S eparate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches in either 1936 or 1926] 



NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 

1936 

OKOGKAl’inC DIVISION AND STATE 

1030 

102G 

1930 

1920 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

United States...... 

49 

i 59 

1, 846 

2,015 

51 

1, 101 

693 

i 4.4 








New England; 

6 

5 

176 

340 


166 

20 



1 

4 

13 

76 


13 


Middle A tx. antic: 

New York . . . _ 

3 

1 

7 

60 

257 


20 

40 


New Jersey 

6 


64 


64 


Pennsylvania - 

13 

17 

366 

520 


218 

148 


Fast North Central: 

Ohio 

3 

6 

756 

108 


630 

226 


Tlllnnia 

1 

3 

12 i 

80 


12 


M ichigan... 

5 

166 

31 

96 

40 

24.6 

West North Central: 

Missonrl . . 

1 

4 

10 

122 



10 


South Atlantic: 

Florida , . . ... 

3 

.3 

50 

60 

6 

28 

17 


Other States 

29 

11 

173 

362 

15 

41 

117 







I Based on membership with age classification reported; not shown whore base is less than 100. 

» Includes 2 churches each in the States of Connecticut and Colorado; and I in each of the following— 
Maine, New Hampshire, Wisconsin, Iowa, and California. 
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Table 5. — Chuech Expenditttees by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States havmg 3 or more eliiirclies reporting] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total number of churches 

expenditures 

Churches reporting 

Total amount 

Pastors’ salaries 

-S 

ft 

•B 

o 

Repairs and improve- 
ments 

Payment on cJiurch 
debt, excluding in- 
terest 

Other current ex- 
penses, including 
interest 

Local relief and char- 
ity 

To general headquar- 
ters 

All other purposes 

United States— — 

49 

32 

SIO, 165 

S3, 871 

SI, 174 

$471 

$240 

$3,314 

$756 

$189 

$700 

New England: 

5 

3 

1,249 


330 

147 


733 

5 

23 

11 

Middle Atlantic, 









32 


NT w T PTQ ov 

5 

0 

757 

40C 




300 

10 


P^Tin^ylva^i'^ 

13 

9 

2,046 

150 

64i 

220 


672 

599 

63 

27S 

East North Central: 











3 

3 

1, 293 

78C 

60 


240 

101 



112 

iCTQ n 

5 

3 

109 





95 


2 

12 

Other States — 

18 

I 11 

4,711 

2,041 

720 

104 



1,413 

142 

19 

272 


1 Includes 2 cliurclies in Connecticut; and 1 in each of the following States— “Maine, New Hampshire, 
New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Florida, and Colorado. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The National Spiritual Alliance of the^ United States of America is a recent 
development from the teachings of Spiritualism and was founded in 1913 by 
Rev. G. Tabor Thompson, D. D., for the purpose of uniting individuals, churches, 
camp-meeting associations, State alliances, and Sunday-school alliances into one 
cooperative b^ody. It was incorporated under the laws of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, in September 1913, with headquarters at Lake Pleasant, Mass. The 
Alliance holds as fundamental a belief in eternal and progressive life, the proof of 
which has been demonstrated through persons peculiarly sensitive to spirit in- 
fluence from Bible times up to and including the present day. 

The Alliance also believes in supernormal personal or impersonal manifestations, 
which portend Deity; in salvation through development of personal character; 
in an evolving rational morality, which belief requires one to withhold judgment 
toward those who may be ‘'elementals’%* that truth is eternal and should be 
utilized whether found in individuals, books, or nature; that one reaps as he 
sows, yet that all things are working together for good and evolution obtains 
perpetually in all persons; and that intercommunication between the denizens 
of different worlds is scientifically established. 

The membership holds that organized religious union is conducive to the 
general good of humanity and so affiliates in the Alliance, agreeing to differ, but 
pledging each other to lovingly cooperate with all who seek for immortality. • 
The pond lily has been chosen as the emblem of the organization. Though 
it strikes its roots into the mud, sends its shoots up through the putrid waters, 
and spreads its leaves over the green scum of the pond, yet it evolves purity, 
beauty, and fragrance, and but dies to live again^ 

While subject to the rules and regulations set forth in the constitution and by- 
laws of the National Spiritual Alliance, the auxiliary churches act independently 
in the election of their officers and the choice of ministers. Each year a 3-day 
convention is held, in which delegates and members from the various churches 
meet for the conduct of business affairs and the election of national officers. 

The work of the National Spiritual Alliance comprises benevolent, literary, 
educational, musical, and scientific activities. Particularly does it engage in 
experimental investigation with a view to multiplying the evidences of spirit 
communication. The missionary work is conducted under the direction of the 

1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Mrs. Shirley O. Whicher, secretary, National Spiritual Alliance of the 
United States of America, Rake Pleasant, Mass., and approved by her in its present form. 
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Official Board of Directors of the Alliance by ministers and certified mediums 
who freely devote their time and efforts for the cause of Spiritualism. Though 
advocating education in all its branches, the Alliance does not require a college 
education for its ministers. 

Each candidate for the ministry must take a special course of study, religious 
in character, and must demonstrate his ability as a religious leader and teacher 
by year's service as pastor or assistant pastor of some organized church or 
society before taking the examination for ordination. 

Qualified mediums may perform the ceremony of baptism and transition 
services but only the ordained ministers are empowered to perform the ordina- 
tion service or the marriage ceremony. 



GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF SPIRITUALISTS 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the General Assembly of Spiritualists for the year 
1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures 
between urban and rural territory. These statistics were compiled from schedules 
sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches 
and the data relate to these churches only. 

The membership in this body includes those person who have fully subscribed 
to all the beliefs of the church. 

The General Assembly of Spiritualists was not reported prior to 1936, hence no 
comparative data are available. 

Table 1. — Summary of Statistics fob Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


Clmrclies (local organizations), number.. 


Members, number 

Average membership per church- 
Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years— 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years 3 


Clmrcli edifices, number 

Value — number reporting.. 


Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936.. 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt" 


Parsonages, number 

Value — number reporting.. 
Amount reported 


Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Pa 3 unent on church debt, excluding interest— 
AIl other current expenses, including interest. 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number.. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 

Weekday religious schools: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

3 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
3 Based on membership with age classification reported. 


Total 

In mban 

In rural 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 


territory 

territory 

Urban 

Rural 

96 

94 

2 



2,894 

2,848 

46 

98.4 

1.6 

30 

30 

23 



953 

942 

11 

98.8 

1.2 

1, 866 

1, 831 

35 

98.1 

1.9 

75 

51.1 

75 

51.4 

(2) 



80 

80 




2,291 

2,245 

46 

98 0 

2.0 

523 

523 


100.0 


3.4 

3.4 




10 

9 

1 



10 

9 

1 



$91, 360 

$90, 360 

$1, 000 

98.9 

1.1 

$91, 000 

$90, 000 

$1,000 

98 9 

1.1 

$360 

$360 

100.0 


$9, 136 

$10, 040 

$i, 666 



6 

5 

1 



$32, 900 

$32, 400 

$500 

98.5 

1.5 

2 

2 

1 



4 

4 




1 

1 




$1, 500 

$1, 500 


100.0 


87 

85 

2 



$54, 891 

$54, .547 

$344 

99.4 

.6 

$17, 005 

$16, 945 

$60 

99.6 

.4 

$3, 269 

$3, 247 

$22 

99.3 

.7 

$4, 859 
$1, 335 

$4, 759 
$1, 335 

$100 

97.9 

100.0 

2.1 

$23,944 

$23, 844 

$100 

99.6 

.4 

$1, 632 
$88 

$1, 582 
$88 

$50 

96.9 

3.1 

$5 

$5 




$1, 114 

$1,102 

$ 12 ' 

'“'OR.'o' 

i.i 

$1, 640 

$1,640 


100.0 


$631 

$642 

$172 



7 

7 




31 

31 




176 

176 


100.0 


8 

8 




43 

43 




303 

303 

i I 


100.0 
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State tables. — Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 present the statistics for 1936 for the General 
Assembly of Spiritualists by States. Table 2 gives for each State the number 
and membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or 
rural territory and the membership classified by sex. Table 3 gives the number 
and membership of the churches, membership classified as “under 13 years of 
age” and “13 years of age and over,” and data for Sunday schools. Table 4 
shows the value of church edifices and the amount of debt on such property. 
Table 5 presents the church expenditures, showing separately current expenses, 
improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the financial 
statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 4 and 5 is 
limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value and 
expenditures. 


Table 2. — Number and Membership oe Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, and Membership by Sex, by States, 1936 



NUMBER OF CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

membership by 

SEX 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 











AND STATE 








Fe- 

male 

Sex 

Males 


Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

not re- 
ported 

per 100 
females i 

United States 

96 

94 

2 

2,894 

2, 848 

46 

963 

1,866 

75 

61.1 

Middle Atlantic: 











New York- 

69 

68 

1 

1,536 

1, 523 

13 

503 

1,033 


48.7 

New Jersey 

6 

6 

1 

207 

174 

33 

49 

108 

50 

45.4 

Pennsylvania 

2 

2 


76 

76 


36 

40 



East North Central: 











Ohio 

6 

5 


110 

110 


42 

68 



Illinois 

1 

1 


55 

55 


26 

30 



Michigan 

2 

2 


74 

74 


32 

42 



Wisconsin 

2 

2 


82 

82 


32 

50 



i 

West North Central: 











Iowa 

1 

1 


32 

32 


9 

23 



SOUTH Atlantic: 











Maryland 

1 

1 


161 

161 


55 

106 


51.9 

District of Columbia- 

2 

2 


40 

40 


3 

12 

25 


Virginia 

2 

2 


132 

132 


37 

96 



Florida 

2 

2 


343 

343 


114 

229 


49.8 

East South Central: 











Kentucky 

1 

1 


46 

46 


16 

30 




1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches, Membership by Age. 
AND Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
bers 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

GEOGBAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

re- 

ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

Churches 

reportmg 

Officers 

and 

teachers 

Schol- 

ars 

United States 

96 

2, 894 

80 

2,291 

523 

3.4 

7 

31 

170 




Middle Atlantic: j 

New York 

69 

1, 536 

27 

1,234 

58 

275 

2 1 

5 

23 

126 


6 

207 

149 




Pennsylvania 

2 

76 

10 

66 





East Noeth Centeal: 
Ohin 

5 

110 

2 

65 

43 





Illinois 

1 

55 

10 

45 





Mifihigan _ 

2 

74 

18 

66 






2 

82 


82 





M^est Noeth Gentbal: 
Inwa 

1 

i 32 


32 






SOUTH Atlantic: 

Maryland 

1 

161 

11 

150 


6.8 

1 

4 

20 

District of Columbia. . 

2 

40 

40 




Virgf-mn. 

2 

132 


132 






Plnrida._ 

2 

343 

20 

323 


5.8 

1 

4 

30 

East South Central: 

■R'p.-ntnnlry 

1 

46 

46 












» Based on memberstiip with age classification reported; not shown where base is less than 100. 


Table 4. — Value of Churches and Amount op Church Debt by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


STATE 

Total num- 
ber of 
churches 

Number of 
church 
edifices 

VALUE OP CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

96 

10 

10 

$91, 360 

6 

$32, 900 

New York 

69 

4 

4 

14,860 

2 

7, 000 

Other States,- 

27 

6 

1 6 

76, 500 

4 

25,900 


1 Includes 1 church in each of the following States— New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Iowa, Maryland, and 
Florida, and the District of Columbia. 
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Table 5. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


STATE 

Total number of churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches reporting 

Total amount 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improve- 
ments 

Payment on church 
debt, excluding in- 
terest 

Other current expenses, 
including mterest 

Local relief and charity 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquar- 
ters 

All other purposes 

United States.__ 

96 

87 

$54, 891 

$17, 005 

$3,269 

$4,859 

$1, 335 

$23, 944 

$1, 632 

$88 

$5 

$1,114 

$1,640 

New York 

69 


35, 148 

13,210 

1,830 

1,633 

75 

15, 251 

911 

78 

5 

886 

1, 269 

New Jersey 

6 

6 

1,935 

320 

22 

100 


1, 229 

120 



44 

100 

Ohin 1 

5 

4 

ij 409 

310 

205 



' 753 

26 



5 

110 

Other States 

16 

1 15 

16, 399 

3,165 

1,212 

3,126 

1,260 

6, 711 

575 

10 


179 

161 


1 Includes 2 churches in each of the following States— Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, Virginia, and 
Florida; and 1 in each of the followmg— Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, and Kentucky, and the District 
of Columbia. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

The General Assembly of Spiritualists was chartered by the National Spiritual- 
ists as an auxiliary of that ecclesiastical body in 1886 under the name of the 
New York State Spiritualists Association. At its convention at Albany, N. Y., 
in 1913 it determined to incorporate under the religious corporation laws of the 
State. A bill was prepared and presented to the legislature in 1914: and was 
passed by an almost unanimous vote and signed by Governor Flower. Later 
on, in 1929, the General Assembly again went to the assembly with a bill to 
exempt the ministers of Spiritualist churches from the operation of the "‘fortune 
telling^' law, so-called. The legislature passed the law by an almost unanimous 
vote but it was vetoed by Governor Smith. The next year a similar bill was 
passed by the legislature and was signed by Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
law incorporating the General Assembly in 1914 was the first time that Spiritu- 
alism was recognized as a religion by any State in the Union. In 1931 the General 
Assembly amended its incorporation giving it jurisdiction in the several States 
of the United States and the Dominion of Canada. The International General 
Assembly of Spiritualists was then organized as an auxiliary of the General 
Assembly of Spiritualists to take care of some 70 churches outside of the State 
of Now York. The General Assembly of Spiritualists has no creed or doctrine. 
It adopted a set of principles to which it adheres, at Rochester, N. Y., in 1917. 
These principles are the same as those set forth in the Declaration of Principles 
by the National Spiritualist Association. 

^ This statement was furnished by F. W. Constantine, secretary. General Assembly of Spiritualists, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urhan-rural olassiaoation.— A general 
summary of the statistics for the Unitarians for the year 1936 is presented m 
table 1, which shows also the distribution of these statistics between urban and 
rural territory. These statistics were compiled from schedules sent 
the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the data relate 

^°Th? naemberSip^!^' the Unitarian church comprises those persons who 
enrolled as members on the records of local churches, there being some variation 
in the requirements and practices of the different local organizations. In graer^, 
Se meXrship is limited to adults as indicat^ by the very small number of 
persons reported under 13 years of age included la the total. 

Table 1. — Summart of Statistics foe Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


In urban 

In rural 
temtory 

PERCENT OF 

total 1 

territory 

Urban 

Rural 

237 

68 

77.7 

22 3 

50, 931 
214 

14, 178 

8 , 297 
122 

86.0 

14.0 

2,687 

84.1 

15.9 

19, 853 

3,824 

83.8 

16.2 

16, 900 
71.4 

1,786 

70.3 

90.4 

9.6 

914 

305 

75.0 

25.0 

49, 549 

7,726 

86.5 

13.5 

468 

1.8 

267 

3.8 

63.7 

36.3 

232 

71 

76.6 

23 4 

176 

62 

77.2 

22.8 

$17, 389, 667 

$1, 709, 410 

91.0 

9.0 

$16, 856, 230 

$1, 709, 010 

90,8 

9.2 

$533, 337 
$98,804 
63 

$400 
$32, 873 
11 

99.9 

,1 

$1, 214, 291 

$69, 700 

95.3 

4.7 

103 

40 

72.0 

28.0 

90 

63 

$577, 325 

42 

35 

68.2 

31. 8 

$206, 200 

73.7 

26. 3 

233 

67 

77.7 

22.3 

$1, 647, 077 

$199, 683 

! 89.2 

10.8 

$602,928 

$96, 767 

86.2 

13.8 

$313, 633 

$23, 004 

93.2 

6.8 

$94, 212 

$22, 278 

80.0 

19.1 

$42, 793 

$2, 628 

94.2 

5.8 

$471, 336 

$42, 400 

91.7 

8.3 

$49, 722 

$4,909 

91.0 

9.0 

$9, 671 

$932 

91.2 

8.8 

$321 

$46 

8T.6 

12.5 

$24, 863 

$3,092 

88.9 

11.1 

$37, 699 
$7, 069 

$3, 637 
$2,980 

91.2 

8.8 

207 

61 

77.2 

22.8 

2, 005 

498 

80.1 

10.0 

12, 165 

2,724 

81.7 

18.3 


Cinirch.es Gocal organizations), number — 

Members, number.. -- - — - - 

Average membersbip per cnurcn 

Membership by sex: 

Male - 

Female 

Sex not reported - 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported - 

Percent under 13 years * 

Chiarcli edifices, mimher — — - 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936...—-—- 
Constructed, wholly orin part, m 1936.1 

Average value per church - 

Debt— number reporting - 

Amount reported - 

Number reporting “no debt - 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Erpendituxes: 

Churches reporting, number. 

Amount reported.. - 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding in- 

All other current expenses, including m- 

terest — 1 "' 

Local relief and chanty. Red Cross, etc- 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution. 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church. — 

Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers — 

Scholars.. — — — 


Total 


$19, 098, 
$18, 566, 
$533, 


305 

59, 22S 
194 

16,865 
23.677 
18, 686 
71.2 

1,219 
67,274 
735 
2.1 

303 
228 
977 
240 
737 
767 
74 

$1,273,991 

143 

132 

98 

$783, 526 


300 

$1,846,760 
$699,686 
$336, 637 
$116, 490 

$46, 421 

$513, 735 
$54, 631 
$10, 603 
$367 
$27, 955 
$41,236 
$6, 156 


2,503 
14, 879 


* Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

* Based on membership with age dasslflcation reported, 
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The data presented in this bulletin for 1936 represent 305 active Unitarian 
churches, with 59,228 members. These figures are exclusive of 32 federated 
churches, each consisting of a Unitarian unit combined with a unit of some other 
denomination. These federated churches, which are more or less closely affiliated 
with the Unitarian denomination, reported a total membership of 6,197, of which 
426 were Unitarians. The churches holding summer services only were omitted 
from the statistics because their members are already included, for the most part, 
in the membership of churches at their places of permanent residence. 

Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, 
and 1906. In 1916 and 1906 some of the churches reported “constituency” in 
place of “membership.” As a result, the membership figures for these censuses 
are somewhat too large for fair comparison with the 1936 and 1926 data, which 
include actual membership only. The decrease in the number of churches shown 
in 1 936 is due, in part, to the federation of many old New England parishes. 


Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


Churches (local organizations), number. 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Members, number. 

Increase i over preceding census. 

Number - 

Percent - 

Average membership per church 

Church edifices, number 

Value-number reporting. 

Amount reported 

Average value per church - 

Debt — number reporting. 

Amount reported 

Parsonages, number - 

Value— number reporting - 

Amount reported - 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number - 

Amount reported - 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries - 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest , 
All other current expenses, Including interest. 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions.— - 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes. 

Not classified-. — - 

Average expenditure per church 

Sunday schools ; 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars 


19.36 

1926 

1916 

1906 

305 

353 

411 

435 

-48 

-58 

-24 


-13.6 

-14.1 

-5.5 


50, 228 

60. 152 

S2, 615 

70, 542 

-924 

—1.5 

(*) 

11,973 

17.0 


191 

170 

201 

162 

303 

388 

399 

463 

228 

.337 

393 

406 

$19, 098,977 

$27,713,554 

$15, 247,349 

$14, 263, 277 

$83, 767 

$82, 236 

$38 , 707 

$35, 131 

74 

72 

03 

85 

$1, 273,991 

$1, 172, 920 

$447,174 j 

$332, 330 

132 




98 

143 

129 

115 

$783, 525 

$1,485,053 

$819,912 

$584, 750 

300 

344 

369 


$1, 840, 760 

$3,418,975 

$1, 485, 550 


$699, 685 
$33G, 637 



$110, 490 

$3, 120, 816 

$1, 181, 242 



$45,421 
$513, 735 
$54, 631 
$10, 603 


$307 

. $255,759 

$181, 03.3 

. 

$27,955 
$41, 236 



$42,400 

$9,939 

$120, 281 


$6, 156 

$4,026 



268 

317 

331 

358 

2, 503 

3,025 

3, 064 

3,692 

14, 879 

19, 722 

19, 675 

24, 005 


I A minus sign (— ) denotes decrimsc. ^ ^ ^ # 

* In .1016 some churches reported constituency mstead of membership and the figures are, therefore, not 
strictly comparable with the figures for 1926, hence no increase or decrease is shown. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics by States. Table 3 
gives, for each State, the number and membership of the churches classified 
according to their location in urban or rural territory, the membership classified by 
sex, and Sunday school data. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and 
membership of the churches for the four census years from 1906 to 1936, to- 
gether with the membership for 1 936 classified as “under 13 years of age” and 13 
years of age and over” so far as reported. Table 5 shows the value of churches 
and parsonages, and the amount of debt on church edifices, for 1936 alone. 


276319—41. 
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Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately the 
amounts expended for salaries, repairs and improvements, benevolences, home 
and foreign missions, etc. Separate presentation in tables 5 and 6 is limitea to 
those States in which three or more churches reported the values and espencn 
tures, in order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church. 
The States omitted from these tables for 1936 are shown in footnotes. 


Table S. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rtoal 
Territort, Membership bt Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 19od 



NUMBER OF 

churches 

GEOGEAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Uiiited States 

305 

237 

68 

New England- 




Maine 

12 

8 

4 

New Hampshire — 

16 

10 

6 

Vermont 

3 

3 



Massachusetts 

140 

90 

50 

Rhode Island 

4 

4 



Connecticut 

1 

1 

--- 

Middle Atlantic: 




New Yorik 

21 

19 

2 

New Jersey 

9 

9 


Pennsylvania 

7 

7 


East Noeth Central. 




Ohio 

6 

6 



Indiana 

1 

1 



Hlinois 

16 

16 



Michigan 

3 

3 



Wisconsin 

2 

2 


West North Central: 




Minnesota — 

7 

4 

3 

Iowa - 

6 

6 

— — 

Missouri 

3 

3 



Nebraska 

2 

2 



Hansas^ _ 

4 

4 


South Atlantic: 




Delaware 

1 

1 



Dist. of Columbia. - 

1 

1 


Virginia 

4 

3 

1 

South Carolina 

1 

1 



Plorida 

1 

1 

t 

East South Central. 




Kentucky. 

2 

2 



Tennessee 

1 

1 


West South Central: 




Louisiana 

1 

1 



Oklahoma 

2 

2 



Texas 

4 

4 

— .1 

Mountain: 




Colorado 

2 

2 



Utah 

1 

1 


Pacific: 




Washington 

4 

3 

1 

Oregon 

2 

2 



California 

15 

14 

1 


NUMBER OF 
BERS 

MEM- 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEN 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

.S 

03 

"a 

i 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 100 
females i 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

59, 228 

50,981 

8,297 

16, 865 

23, 677 

18, 686 

71.2 

268 

2, 503 

14, 879 

1,707 

1, 198 

509 

384 

657 

666 

58.4 

11 

105 

734 

1. 8S6 

1, 168 

728 

581 

951 

354 

61.1 

14 

107 

550 

538 

’ 638 


166 

267 

105 

62.2 

3 

26 

165 

26, 348 

20, 123 

6, 225 

7,367 

10, 826 

8, 155 

68.0 

131 

1, 307 

7,613 

1,083 

1, 083 


142 

142 

799 

100.0 

4 

45 

215 

216 

216 


99 

117 


84.6 

1 

13 

86 

5,788 

5,700 

88 

1, 191 

1, 630 

2,967 

73.1 

17 

158 

883 

f 155 

1, 155 


473 

682 


69.4 

6 

48 

305 

l’ 509 

1,J09 


664 

845 


78.6 

5 

44 

323 

1,476 

1,476 


478 

798 

200 

59.9 

5 

66 

417 

*465 

' 465 


140 

325 


43.1 

1 

5 

65 

4,393 

4,393 


402 

591 

3,400 

68.0 

14 

90 

523 

'317 

317 


110 

147 

60 

74.8 

2 

12 

76 

321 

321 


149 

172 


86.6 

2 

17 

61 

2,526 

1, 906 

620 

1,231 

1, 195 

100 

103.0 

6 

70 

399 

1,008 

1,008 


367 

366 

385 

70.2 

5 

39 

248 

l' 061 

M)61 


618 

543 


95.4 

3 

43 

276 

’ 435 

435 


1 185 

250 


74.0 

2 

16 

100 

361 

361 



111 

130 

120 

85.4 

4 

22 

114 

J9A 

124 


55 

69 



1 

3 

18 

700 

700 


264 

436 


60.6 

1 

34 

435 

240 

233 

7 

121 

119 


101.7 

2 

15 

70 

150 

150 


66 

85 



1 

8 

35 

115 

115 


35 

80 



1 

3 

30 

404 

404 


167 

237 


70,6 

2 

29 

134 

90 

90 


45 

45 



1 

7 

70 

100 

100 


33 

67 



1 

9 

39 

312 

312 


65 

67 

190 


2 

17 

118 

328 

328 


90 

111 

127 

81.1 

2 

9 

75 

428 

428 


171 

257 


66,6 

2 

21 

89 

164 

164 




io4 


1 

10 

75 

332 

230 

102 

176 

167 


111.5 

3 

14 

68 

811 

811 


115 

1301 

666 

88.5 

2 

13 

80 

2,337 

2,319 

18 

826 

1, 183 

328j 

60.8 

10 

79 

391 


* Ratio not shown where number of females is less than lOO. 
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Table 4. — Number and Membership op Churches, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, by States 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more ohurches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION AND 
STATE 

NUMBER OP CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

membership by age, 

1936 

193G 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

United States. 

805 

868 

411 

435 

59, 228 

60, 152 

82, 515 

70, 542 

1,219 

57, 274 

735 

2.1 

NEW England: 













Maine 

12 

14 

18 

23 

1 1,707 

1, 731 

2,488 

2,762 

20 

1, 482 

205 

1.3 

New Hampshire. 

16 

21 

22 

25 

1 1,886 

2,222 

3,890 

3,629 

167 

1, 695 

24 

9.0 

Vermont 

3 

3 

6 

7 

538 

495 

1, 833 

710 


538 



Massachusetts... 

140 

159 

179 

180 

26, 348 

28,203 

4i; 587 

35, 440 

730 

25, 394 

224 

2.8 

Rhode Island 

4 

3 

3 

6 

1,083 

760 

1,412 

1, 406 


1, 083 



Connecticut 

1 

2 

4 

5 

216 

128 

'316 

' 446 


' 216 



Middle Atlantic: 













New York 

21 

26 

26 

21 

5,788 

5,144 

6,288 

4, 656 

80 

5,668 

40 

1 4 

New Jersey 

9 

10 

12 

9 

1, 165 

1,053 

1, 291 

934 


1, 016 

140 


Pennsylvania ! 

7 

7 

9 

13 

i;509 

1,593 

1, 828 

1,696 

110 

1 ; 399 


7.3 

E. N. Central: 













Ohio 

6 

7 

6 

7 

1, 476 

2,704 

1, 700 

1,228 

0 

1, 474 


. 1 

Indiana 

1 

2 

2 

4 

465 

538 

376 

253 

9 

' 456 


1 9 

Illinois 

16 

15 

17 

19 

4,393 

2,489 

1, 593 

2, 339 

7 

4, 386 


.2 

Michigan 

3 

4 

7 

13 

'317 

'634 

L478 

1, 452 


' 3i7 



Wisconsin 

2 

2 

4 

8 

321 

377 

'508 

'919 


321 



W. N. Central: 













Minnesota 

7 

9 

10 

10 

2,526 

1, 760 

1, 898 

1, 160 

73 

2,453 


2.9 

Iowa 

6 

6 

7 

13 

1 , 008 

1 ' 162 

1,004 

1 ', 482 


li 008 



Missouri 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1,061 

1, 068 

911 

482 


1, 061 



Nebraska 

2 

2 

2 

4 

435 

427 

649 

403 


435 



Kansas. 

4 

3 

3 

4 

361 

374 

258 

345 


361 



South Atlantic: 














Virginia 

4 

3 

6 

2 

240 

250 

235 

76 


240 



North Carolina,. 


2 

5 

4 


24 

994 

122 





Elorida 

1 

2 

6 

2 

116 

147 

184 

105 


115 



E. S. Central: 













'Tann.GSsae 

1 

4 

2 

2 

90 

259 

124 

95 


90 



W. S. Central: 













Oklahoma 

2 

3 

1 

1 

312 

271 

100 

70 


312 



Toxas 

4 

3 

3 

2 

328 

282 

414 

118 


328 



Mountain: 









j 




IVTor^tana 


1 

4 

3 


18 

376 

437 





Colorado 

2 

3 

6 

6 

428 

460 

638 

723 

5 

423 


1.2 

r»AClFlc: 













Washington 

4 

3 

6 

4 

332 

610 

2,176 

653 

6 

226 

102 

2.2 

Oregon 

2 

3 

4 

3 

811 

670 

632 

667 


811 



California 

16 

19 

21 

19 

2,337 

2,684 

3, 343 

3,204 

1 

2,336 



Other States 

37 

9 

10 

13 

1,642 

1,745 

2,192 

2,730 

10 

1, 632 


.6 


i Based on momborsbip with ago classification reported; not shown where base is less than 100. 
>Iricludos: Delaware, 1; South Carolina, l; District of Columbia, l; Kentucky, 2; Louisiana, 1; and 
Utah, 1. 
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T^blf- 5.— Value of Chubches and Paesonagbs and Amount of CnuRrH 

Debt by States, 1936 

(Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

Total niimlier of 
churches 

Number of church 
edifices 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF 
PARSONAGES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

1 

Amount 

TTnited States 

805 

303 

1 

228 

$19, 098, 977 

74 

$1, 273. 991 

98 

$783, 526 

New England: 









Maine 

12 

12 

7 

304, 500 

2 

1, 050 

5 

20,500 

N ew Hampshire 

16 

16 

H 

424, 200 

3 

4, 460 

5 

46. 500 

Massachusetts 

140 

142 

! 105 

10, 006, 165 

27 

135, 560 

56 

459, 689 

Rhode Island 

4 

4 

3 

141,800 

1 

2,700 

3 

46, 600 

Middle Atlantic. 









New York 

21 

19 

14 

1.631,440 

7 

428, 967 

3 

29, 600 

New Jersey 

9 

8 

7 

225, 200 

6 

19, 785 

3 

29, 600 

Pennsylvania 

7 

6 

4 

845,000 

2 

10, 100 

2 

0) 

East North Central: 









Ohio 

6 

6 

5 

355,000 

1 

16, 000 

2 


lUinois 

16 

16 

10 

1, 469.068 

3 

394, 534 

2 

0 ) 

West North Central: 









Minnesota 

7 

7 

6 

308, 600 

3 

4,326 

3 

7, 000 

Iowa 

6 

‘ 6 

5 

165,000 

3 

10, 000 

2 

0) 

Kansas 

4 

4 

3 

43,000 

1 

14, 000 

1 

(^) 

South Atlantic: 









Virginia 

4 

4 

4 

55. 000 

1 

1, 000 

1 

0) 

West South Central: 









Texas 

4 

4 

3 

29, 000 





Pacific 









Washington 

4 

3 

3 

40, 658 

2 

11, 776 

1 

C) 

California 

15 

16 

13 

770, 759 

4 

42, 526 

1 

(0 

Other States 

30 

30 I 

2 25 

2, 284, 587 

8 

177, 220 

8 

144, 336 


1 Amount included in figures for "'Other States,*’ to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual 
church. 

* Includes: Vermont, 1; Connecticut, 1; Indiana, 1 ; Michigan, 2; Wisconsin, 3; Missouri, 2; Nebraska, 2; 
Florida, 1; Delaware, 1; South Carolina, 1; District of Columbia, 1; Kentucky, 2; Tennessee, 1; Louisiana, 1; 
Oklahoma, 2; Colorado, 2; and Oregon, 2. 
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Table 6 , — Church Expeitditures by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 





E 

xpenditures 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

number of 
churches 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors' 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 
and im- 
provements 

United States 

305 

300 

$1, 846, 760 

3699, 635 

3338. 637 

$116,490 

New England: 

Maine 

12 

12 

45, 853 

23,940 

6, 200 

2,048 

New Hampshire 

16 

16 

59, 455 

27, 572 

7, 377 

2,530 

Vermont 

3 

3 

18, 736 

6, 300 

800 

611 

Massachusetts 

140 

139 

899, 124 

327, 574 

166,929 

77, 859 

Rhode Island 

4 

4 

32, 424 

12, 600 

7,750 

1,216 

Middle Atlantic: 







New York 

21 

21 

211, 127 

58,228 

39, 627 

3, 402 

New Jersey 

9 

8 

43, 526 

20, 100 

8, 120 

3,037 

Pennsylvania 

7 

7 

55, 541 

19,823 

11,667 

2,925 

East Noeth Central: 







Ohio 

6 

6 

42, 067 

17,375 

8,004 

2,266 

Illinois 


16 

83,942 

31, 337 

16,819 

4,269 

West North Central: 

! 






Minnesota 

7 

7 

45, 997 

18,871 

9,355 

1,328 

Iowa 

6 

6 

24, 539 

11, 609 

3, 133 

4, 878 

Missouri 

3 

3 

29, 609 

17,000 

4,671 

676 

Kansas 

4 

4 

10, 219 

6,782 

1,370 

169 

South Atlantic: 







Virginia 

4 

4 

11, 139 

5,695 

630 

1, 551 

West South Central: 







Texas 

4 

3 

3,246 

2, 100 



Pacific: 







Washington 

4 

4 

9, 589 

6,886 

625 

122 

California 

15 

14 

68, 172 

27, 674 

14,266 

1, 606 

Other States 

I 24 

123 

152, 555 

59,419 

29,405 

6,000 


EXPENDiTUBEs— continued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
MTATE 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

includmg 

interest 

Local re- 
lief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To general 
head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

845, 421 

$613,735 

854, 631 

810, 603 

$367 

827, 966 

841, 236 

New England: 

Maine.,. 


10,880 

1, 624 

76 


769 

417 

Now nampshiro 

1,290 

16,093 

10,033 

3, 215 

466 

36 

824 

1,053 

Vermont 

700 

40 



262 

17,871 

Massachusetts 

15,393 

244,010 

29, 673 

6,022 

101 

14, 792 

Rhode Island 

960 

7,317 

215 

100 

100 

1, 177 

1, 000 

Middle Atlantic: 





30 

1,802 

673 

Now York 

3, 260 

98,299 

2,163 

3, 663 

New Jersey 

1,370 

8,971 

706 

10 


897 

315 

Pennsylvania, , 

422 

10,208 

3, 790 

600 

100 

1,847 

4,269 

East North Centrai.: 






340 

870 

Ohio - 


12,537 

625 

60 


imnols..-.- 

li 116 

11,177 

1,281 

60 


388 

6, 496 

West North Oenteai,: 



282 

12 


630 

714 

Minnesota ...... — - 

1,395 

13,410 


Iowa.. 

500 

4,106 

90 



323 

140 

Missouri. 

1,325 

4,963 

600 

iio 


36 

Kansas.--. - 

2,743 

48 

30 


77 


South Atlantic; 


2,992 

116 



116 

40 

Virginia 




Weot South Central: 


893 

220 



83 


Pacotc; 


1,796 

66 



96 


Washington.,— 

100 

58 


8,122 

Oallfoinia - 

950 

13,449 

5, 690 


1,659 

Other States ,, 

5, 660 

40,868 

4,498 

448 


2, 000 

4,267 


1 Includes: Oonneotiout, 1; Indiana,!; Michigan, 2; Wisconsin, 2; Nebraska^; Florida,!; Delaware,!; 
SouS oaroMna, !; District of Columbia, 1; Kentucky, 2; Tonnessee, 1; Louisiana, l; Oklahoma, 2; Colo- 
rado, 2 ; Utah, i; and Oregon, 2. 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION' 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

Unitarianism may be defined in the most general terms as the religious doctrine 
of those holding belief in one God in one person (as distinguished^ from the Trini- 
tarian belief in one God in three persons) and the related belief ^ in the strict 
humanity of Jesus (as contrasted with the belief in His deity). ^ While Unitarians 
assert that these beliefs were held in the first Christian centuries, before ever the 
Trinitarian dogmas were developed, yet the Unitarianism of today originated 
historically in the first half century of the Protestant Reformation. In one 
form or another it was espoused in the sixteenth century by a number of Ana- 
baptist leaders and by numerous independent thinkers in Italy^ or Switzerland. 
Its most influential leaders on the Continent, where it was variously known as 
Arianism, Socinianism, or Unitarianism, were Michael Servetus in Switzerland, 
Faustus Socinus in Poland, and Francis David in Transylvania. 

In England Unitarianism gradually developed during the eighteenth century, 
largely under Socinian influences, and chiefly among the Presbyterian churches, 
though there were also important accessions from other religious bodies. While 
such men as Newton, Locke, Milton, and Penn in the seventeenth century are 
known to have held Unitarian views, no movement toward a distinct denomina- 
tion began till late in the eighteenth century; and the most distinguished leaders 
of Unit^arianism since its separate organization have been Joseph Priestley, 
Theophilus Lindsey, and James Martineau. 

In America Unitarianism developed out of New England Congregationalism, 
whose churches had, as a rule, unwittingly left the way open for doctrinal changes, 
by requiring members upon Joining the church simply to join in a covenant, 
rather than to subscribe to a creed. Thus many of the Congregational churches 
of eastern Massachusetts, including nearly all the oldest and most important 
ones, gradually moved far toward Unitarian beliefs in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, though the first church distinctly to avow such beliefs was 
the Episcopal King's Chapel at Boston, in 1785. These churches preferred to 
call themselves simply Liberal Christians, and the name Unitarian was only 
slowly and reluctantly accepted. The first church to take the name “Unitarian" 
was the First Church in Philadelphia, founded in 1796. 

The formation of a new denomination out of the liberal wing of the Con- 
gregational Church was a gradual process, which went on in one congregation 
after another. The cleavage was hastened by the election of Henry Ware, a 
liberal, as professor of theology at Harvard University in 1805, in spite of orthodox 
protests, and by the fastening of the name Unitarian upon the liberals by the 
conservatives in 1815, after which the former were more and more refused religious 
fellowship by the latter, who desired thus to exclude them from the denomina- 
tion. At length, in 1819, William Ellery Channing, of Boston, acknowledged 
leader of the liberals, preached at Baltimore an ordination sermon which defined 
and defended the views held by Unitarians and was thenceforth accepted by them 
as their platform. 

In 1825 the American Unitarian Association was formed to do aggressive 
missionary work and to promote the interests of the churches concerned, and thus 
the new denomination became organized separately. The Unitarians of this 
period were much averse to fostering sectarian spirit. They had been only 
loosely welded together, and their own fundamental principles were not clearly 
settled; so that for nearly 40 years the denomination was stagnant and was 
divided and weakened by internal controversy centering mainly about the ques- 
tion of miracles. But by the end of the Civil War this controversy had been 
largely outgrown; a national conference was organized in 1865, and a peribd of 
rapid extension and of aggressive denominational life ensued, which has con- 
tinued down to the present time. For a generation past emphasis has been laid 
much less upon doctrinal points than upon personal religion, moral advance- 
ment, and civic and social reform. 


DOCTRINE 

The Unitarians have never adopted a creed and do not require of members 
or ministers profession of a particular doctrine. 

1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Everett Moore Baker, executive vice president, American XJnitarlen Asso- 
ciation, Boston, Mass., and approved by him in its present form. 
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In general, Unitarians accept the religion of Jesus. The declared purpose of 
the American Unitarian Association, as stated in its bylaws, is ^^to diffuse the 
knowledge and promote the interests of pure religion which, in accordance with 
the teachings of Jesus, is summed up in love to^^God and love to man.’' The 
covenant most generally used in local churches reads: “In the love of truth, 
and in the spirit of Jesus, we unite for the worship of God and the service of 
man." 

The most distinguishing marks of Unitarianism toda}" are its insistence upon 
absolute freedom in belief, its reliance upon the supreme guidance of reason, its 
tolerance of difference in religious opinion, its devotion to education and phi- 
lanthropy, and its emphasis upon character, as the principles of fundamental 
importance in religion. There is, however, a general consensus upon the uni- 
personality of God, the strict humanity of Jesus, the essential dignity and per- 
fectibility of human nature, the natural character of the Bible, and the hope 
for the ultimate salvation of all souls, in distinction from the views traditionally 
taught on these points. 

ORGANIZATION 

The Unitarians are congregational in polity, each congregation being entirely 
independent of all the others. But for purposes of fellowship, mutual counsel, 
and the promotion of common ends, they unite in district, State, and regional 
conferences, in the American Unitarian Association and in an international 
association formed “to open and maintain communication with free Christian 
groups in all lands, who are striving to unite religion and liberty, and to increase 
fellowship and cooperation among them." Besides the national missionary 
organization, the American Unitarian Association, with headquarters at Boston, 
and offices at New York, Chicago, and Berkeley, Calif., other national organiza- 
tions include the General Alliance of Unitarian Women, the Young People's 
Religious Union, the Laymen's League, the Unitarian Ministerial Union, the 
Unitarian Temperance Society, the Unitarian Youth Commission, etc. 

WORK 

The missionary work of the churches of the Unitarian fellowship is carried on 
chiefly by the American Unitarian Association. In 1936 this association acknowl- 
edged receipts amounting to approximately $316,000, which amount was expended 
in the support of new churches; the strengthening of existing churches; for mission 
preachers; for books and tracts; for assistance to theological students; and for 
educational work in certain selected schools and communities, not necessarily 
under Unitarian auspices. The property (endowment) amounts to, approxi- 
mately, $8,300,000. In addition to the work done by the association, home mis- 
sionary work is carried on also by the Women's General Alliance, the Unitarian 
Laymen^s League, the Young People's Religious Union, and the district, State, 
and regional conferences. 

The foreign work of the Unitarian churches is conducted chiefly through the 
International Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom, with 
headquarters at Utrecht, Holland. The international association has corre- 
spondents in 22 countries, and through them and such organizations as the General 
Assembly of Unitarian Churches in Great Britain, the Brahmo-Somaj of India, 
and the various liberal Christian bodies in Europe, it carries on active propaganda, 

Unitarians are profound believers in education, but not in sectarian education. 
Many leading schools and universities are practically under Unitarian adminis- 
tration, but not one of them is sectarian in purpose or spirit. The Unitarian 
ministry is educated chiefly in four theological seminaries — the Harvard Divinity 
School, founded in 1819; the Meadville Theological School, established in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1844 and moved to Chicago, 111., in 1926; the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry, opened at Berkeley, Calif., in 1904; and the Tufts Divinity 
School in Medford, Mass.; but in none of these are either teachers or students ever 
submitted to dogmatic tests. For general educational institutions large sums of 
money have been given by Unitarians, but no record is kept of such gifts. The 
same may be said in regard to other philanthropic works. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 

TLe denominations grouped under the name United Brethren, in 1936, 1926, 
1916, and 1906, are listed in the table which follows, with the principal statistics 
as reported for the four census periods. These three bodies had a common origin 
in the formation about 1800 of the denomination called the United Brethren in 
Christ; the small group known as the United Christian Church and re;^rted in 
1926 for the first time, separated in 1864; and the Church of the United Brethren 
in Christ (Old Constitution) separated in 1889. The general history^ for these 
three bodies, as well as the general statement of doctrine and orgainzation, is 
presented in connection with the Church of the United Brethren in Christ, the 
largest body. 


Summary of Statistics for United Brethren Bodies, 1936, 1926, 1916, 

AND 1906 


DENOMINATION AND 
CENSUS YEAK 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of members 

VALUE OP CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

SUNDAY 
SCHOOI S 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

1 Churches re- 
1 porting 

Scholars 

1936 









Total for the group 

2, 762 

392, 897 

2,629 

$28, 25S, ess 

2,730 

$4, 574, 149 

2,603 

337, 154 

Church of the United Brethren 










2,500 

376, 905 

2,384 

27, 435, 058 

2,472 

4, 343, 537 

2, 363 

317, 297 

Church of the United Brethren 









in Christ (Old Constitution). 

248 

15,401 

236 

774, 500 

246 

225, 356 

232 

18 , 857 

United Christian Church 

14 

591 

9 

44, 075 

12 

5, 257 

8 

1,000 

19S6 









Total for the group. 

3, 375 

395, 888 

3, 224 

29, 678, 679 

3, 288 

7, 321, 073 

3,088 

400, 749 

Church of the United Brethren 









in Christ 

2,988 

377, 436 

2,877 

28, 520, 619 

2,918 

6,976,440 

2,739 

376, 982 

Church of the United Brethren 








t 

in Christ (Old Constitution).. 

372 

17, 872 

338 

1,022,660 

359 

341, 687 

344 

23, 214 

United Christian Church 

15 

577 

9 

35,400 : 

11 

2, 946 

5 

553 

1916 









Total for the group 

3, 889 

867. 934 

3,698 

14, 494, 976 

3, 775 

3, 601, 103 

3,618 

426, 061 

Church of the United Brethren 









in Christ 

3,481 

348, 828 

3,220 

13, 787, 679 

3,373 

3, 315, 238 

3,261 

402, 838 

Church of the United Brethren 









in Christ (Old Constitution) ..j 

408 

19, 106 

378 

707, 396 

402 

185, 865 

367 

24,313 

1906 









Total for the group 

4, 268 

296, 050 

3, 839 

9, 073, 791 



3, 777 

301,820 

Church of the United Brethren 









in Christ 

3,699 

274, 649 

3,356 

8, 401, 539 



3, 326 

278, 764 

Church of the United Brethren 




in Christ (Old Constitution).. 

609 

21, 401 

483 

672, 252 



452 

22, 556 
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CHURCH OF THE UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Church of the United Brethren in Christ for 
the year 1936 is presented in table which shows also the distribution of these 
figures between urban and rural territory. These statistics were compiled from 
schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual 
churches and the data relate to these churches only. 

The membership of this denomination is composed of those persons received 
into the local churches on confession of faith or by letter from other evangelical 
churches. 


Table 1. — Summary of St.\tistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


Churches (local organizations), number.. 


Members, number. 

Average membership per church.. 
Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years ^ 


Church edifices, number 

Value— -number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 

1936 

Average value per church 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting “no debt” 


Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting.. 
Amount reported 


Expendittires : 

Ghurcbes reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries - 

Repairs and improvements 

l>ayment on church debt, excluding 

interest 

All other current expenses, including 

Interest... 

T.ooal relief and charity, Keel Cross, etc.. 

nome missions, 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribu- 
tion - 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church 


Sunday aohools: 

Churches reporting, number 

OJEttcera and teachers 

Scholars. - 

1 Baaed on membership with age classlfl cation reported. 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 

Urban 

Rural 

2,500 

617 

1,983 

20.7 

79.3 

376, 905 
151 

178, 509 
345 

198, 396 
100 

47.4 

62.6 

152, 615 

72,051 

80, 564 

47.2 

52.8 

213, 736 

102, 250 

111, 486 

47.8 

52.2 

10, 554 
71.4 

4, 208 
70.5 

6,346 
72. S 

39.9 

60.1 

27, 060 

14, 505 

12, 655 

63.6 

46.4 

330, 319 

158, 606 

171, 813 
14,028 
6.8 

48.0 

52.0 

19, 526 
7.6 

5,498 

S 4 

28.2 

71.8 

2,432 

610 

1,922 

21.0 

79.0 

2,384 

507 

1, 877 

21 3 

78.7 

$27, 435, 058 

$17, 328, 095 

$10, 106, 963 

63.2 

30.8 

$26, 926, 615 

$17, 038, 896 

$9, 887, 720 

63.3 

36.7 

$508, 443 
$11,508 

$289, 200 
$34, 178 

$219, 243 
$6, 385 

56.9 

43.1 

449 

276 

174 

61.2 

38.8 

$4, 164, 637 

$3,481, 343 

$683, 294 

83.6 

16.4 

1,224 

140 

1, 084 

11.4 

88.6 

1,648 

404 

1,244 

24.6 

76.6 

1, 459 

393 

1, 066 

26.9 

73.1 

$4, 236, 772 

$1,984, 974 

$2, 260, 798 

46.9 

63.1 

2,472 

616 

1, 956 

20.9 

79.1 

$4, 343, 637 

$2,487,039 

$1, 866, 498 
$799, 990 

67.3 

42.7 

$1, 539, 717 

$739, 727 

48.0 

62.0 

$234, 133 

$167, 405 

$66, 728 

71.6 

28.6 

$381,799 

^ $196, 964 

$184, 835 

61.6 

48.4 

$396, 777 

$281, 336 

$115, 441 

70.9 

29.1 

$924, 867 

$584, 620 

$340, 347 

63.2 

30.8 

$78, 312 

$40. 868 

$37, 444 

62.2 

47. S 

$32, 196 

$18, 170 

$14, 026 

66.4 

43.6 

$66. 509 

$43, 130 

$22, 379 

66.8 

34.2 

$462,742 

$270, 319 

$182,423 

69.7 

40.3 

$237, 485 
$1, 767 

$144, 600 
$4, 820 

$92, 886 
$949 

60.9 

39.1 

2,363 

507 

1,866 

21.6 

78.5 

39, 384 

14, 637 

24, 747 

37.2 

62.8 

317, 297 
reported. 

163, 059 

163, 638 

48.4 

1625 

61.6 
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Table 1 . — Semmaet of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 

Urban , 

Rural 

Summer vacation Bible schools : 





60.3 

Churches reporting, number 

320 

127 

T93 

39 7 

Officers and teachers 

2,665 

1, 252 

1, 413 

1 47 0 

53.0 

Scholars 

19, 655 

10, 152 

9,503 

51.7 

48.3 

Weekday religious schools : 




w 

(j) 

Churches reporting, number.. 

52 

22 

30 

Officers and teachers 

214 

128 

86 

59 8 

40 2 

Scholars 

2, .540 

1,679 

861 

66.1 

33.9 

Parochial schools : 




(2) 

(») 

Churches reporting, number 

7 

4 

3 

Officers and teachers 

134 

90 

44 

67.2 

32 8 

Scholars 

761 

316 

445 

41.5 

58 5 


* Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Church of the United Brethren 
in Christ for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


193G 


1926 


1916 


1906 


Churches (local organizations), number. 
Increase ^ over preceding census: 

Number. 

Percent 


2,500 

-488 
-16 3 


2, 988 

-493 

-14.2 


3, 481 


-218 

-6.9 


Members, number 

Increase * over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per church. 


376, 905 

-531 
-0 1 
151 


377, 436 

28, 608 
8 2 
126 


348, 828 

74, 179 
27 0 
100 


274, 649 


74 


Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church. 

Debt — ^number reporting 

Amount reported . 


2,432 
2,384 
$27, 435, 058 
$11, 508 
449 

$4, 164, 637 


2, 902 
2, 877 
$28, 520, 619 
$9, 913 
469 

$4. 128, 238 


3,244 
3, 220 
$13, 787, 579 
$4, 282 
456 

$1, 489, 929 


3,410 
3, 356 
$8, 401, 639 
$2, 603 
417 
$489, 036 


Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting. 
Amount reported 


1,648 
1, 459 
$4, 235. 772 


1, 319 
$4, 764, 191 


1, 130 
$2. 296, 847 


1, 004 
$1, 423, 282 


Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements..^ 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, including interest 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Not classified 


2,472 
$4, 343, 537 
$1, 539, 717 
$234, 133 
$381, 799 
$396, 777 
$924, 867 
$78, 312 
$32, 196 
$65, 509 
$462, 742 
$237, 486 


Average expenditure per church. 


$1, 757 


2,918 
$6, 976, 440 

^$5, 720, 499 


•$1, 228, 676 


$27, 286 
$2, 391 


3, 373 
$3, 315, 238 

$2, 264, 069 

$822, 771 

$228, 408 
$983 


Sunday schools: 

Churches reporting, number. 

Ofllcers and teachers 

Scholars 


2,363 
39, 384 
317, 297 


2, 739 
38,278 
376, 982 


3, 261 
41, 223 
402, 838 


3, 326 
37, 993 
278, 764 


» A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 


State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Church of 
the United Brethren in Christ by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1 936 
the number and membership of the churches classified according to their location 
m urban or rural territory, membershio classified bv Re:x. and d^tA fnr «nnd«x 7 
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schools. Table 4 gives for selected States the number and membership of the 
churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 
1936 classified as “under 13 years of age’’ and “13 years of age and over.” Table 
5 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church 
edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing 
separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to 
avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, separate presen- 
tation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more churches 
reported value and expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each conference in the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ, the more important statistical data for 1936 
shown by States in the preceding tables, including number of churches, member- 
ship, value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 


Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVI- 
SION AND STATE 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

United States. - 

2, 600 

517 

1,988 

Middle Atlantic: 




New York 

38 

8 

30 

Pennsylvania.. 

495 

115 

380 

B. N. Central: 




Ohio 

493 

123 

370 

Indiana 

388 

68 

320 

Illinois 

1G9 

30 

139 

Miehi!a;an 

34 

8 

26 

Wisconsin-- -- 

33 

4 

29 

W. N. Central: 




Minnesota 

17 

3 

14 

Iowa 

80 

14 

66 

Missouri 

23 

3 

20 

North Dakota. 

3 

. 

3 

South Dakota . 

3 

2 

1 

Nebraska 

64 

10 

54 

Kansas 

120 

25 

96 

South Atlantic: 




Maryland 

64 

12 

42 

District of Co- 




lumbia 

1 

1 



VirRinia . ... 

63 

7 

66 

West Virginia-' 

283 

28 

265 

Florida i 

6 

1 

4 

E. S. Central: 



9 

Klentueky 

11 

2 

Tonnesseo 

26 

7 

18 

W. S. Central: 




Louisiana 

2 

1 

1 

Oklahoma 

24 

11 

13 

Mountain: 


1 


Montana 

4 

3 

Idaho 

3 

-- 

3 

Wyoming 

1 

1 



Colorado — — 

14 

3 

11 

New Mexico. 

7 

1 

6 

Pacific; 


8 


Washington — 

12 

4 

Oregon 

12 

7 

5 

Oaufornia 

19 

18 

6 


NTJMEER OF 
CHURCHES 


NUMBER OT MEM* 
BERS 


MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 


Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

Sex not re- 
ported 

Males per 
100 females i 

Churches re- 
porting 

Ofllcers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

378, 905 

178, 609 

198, 396 

152, 615 

218, 786 

10, 654 

71.4 

2, 863 

39, 884 

317, 297 

3,692 

1,292 

2,800 

1,499 

2, 093 


71 6 

33 

454 

2,866 

89, 909 

49. 980 

39. 929 

36, 881 

60, 428 

2,600 

73.1 

470 

10,369 

94, 587 

86. 405 

46, 994 

39, 411 

34, 801 

50, 402 

1,202 

69.0 

479 

8, 440 

73,379 

61, 504 

24, 139 

37, 365 

24. 822 

34, 231 

2,451 

72.5 

363 

5, 667 

43,268 

22, 800 

8,480 

14, 320 

9,286 

12, 855 

659 

72 2 

164 

2,694 

17, 365 

4,243 

2, 315 

1. 928 

1,636 

2, 607 


62.8 

84 

508 

3,883 

3, 876 

1, 321 

2,665 

1, 491 

2, 330 

65 

64.0 

32 

361 

2,827 

1,762 

737 

1,025 

611 

1,050 

101 

68 2 

16 

219 

1, 384 

9, 129 

3, 656 

6, 473 

3, 461 

6, 325 

343 

65.0 

73 

1, 058 

6, 672 

2, 663 

889 

1, 774 

995 

1, 232 

436 

80.8 

18 

253 

1,463 

209 


209 

125 

84 



3 

47 

147 

204 

80 

124 

78 

126 


61.9 

3 

26 

149 

7, 846 

2,487 

5, 359 

2,909 

4, 214 

723 

89.0 

62 

902 

6,702 

10, 955 

7,210 

9,745 

6,833 

9, 762 

370 

70.1 

116 

1,822 

12, 793 

10, 226 

6,463 

4,763 

4,372 

6,854 


74.7 

62 

1,073 

9,230 

1,350 

1,350 


600 

760 


80.0 

1 

46 

601 

9, 053 

2, 917 

6,136 

3, 778 

6, 276 


71.6 

60 

774 

6,832 

27, 474 

0, 315 

18,169 

11, 269 

14, 717 

i, 488 

76.6 

266 

2,902 

21, 764 

614 

231 

383 

266 

348 


76.4 

4 

54 

376 

1 992 

381 

611 

407 

514 

71 

79.2 

8 

87 

625 

; 3, 072 

1, 341 

1,731 

1, 343 

1,729 


77.7 

23 

240 

2,060 

347 

197 

150 

147 

200 


73.5 

2 

40 

284 

! 3, 310 

1, 994 

1, 316 

1, 305 

2,006 



66.1 

20 

313 

1, 952 

t 392 

137 

255 

162 

230 


70.4 

4 

73 

279 

; 79 

79 

34 

45 



3 

20 

122 

361 

361 


100 

261 


38.3 

1 

23 

266 

2, 168 

860 

'"i,’308 

820 

1, 342 


61.6 

14 

221 

1,377 

5 681 

95 

486 

261 

320 


81.6 

7 

66 

678 

t 1, 132 

830 

296 

434 

643 

55 

67.6 

1 12 

1 190 

1 974 

5 1, 289 

i 921 

868 

544 

746 


73.0 

i 12 

! 204 

: 1,310 

S 3, 368 

2, 630 

838 

1, 339 

2,029 



66. C 

1 IS 

> 43S 

; 3, 293 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


‘ Ratio not shown wlioro number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 4=.— Numbeb and Membeeship op Chtteches, 1906 to 1936, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more ehmches in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 1906] 


1 

!] 

j 

srUMBEE OF CHUECHES 

NUMBEE OF MEIIBEBS 

MEMBEESHIP BY AGE, 

1936 

GEOGEAPmC DIVISION 
JLND STATE 

1336 

1926 

I 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 
not re- 
ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

United States 

2, 500 

2,9S8i 

3, 481 : 

3, 689 

876, 906 

377,436 

348, 828 

274,649 

27, 060 

330, 819 

19, 526 

7.6 

Middle Atlantic: 

Yorlr - - 

38 

42 

42 

34 

3, 592 

2,879 

2, GS4 

1,484 

174 

4,657 

3, 322 
81, 100 

96 
4, 162 

6.0 


495 

533 

560 

685 

89,909 

81,729 

73, 9S9 

63, 397 


E. N- Genteal: 

493 

564 

632 

696 

86, 405 

86,945 

75,852 

65, 191 
48, 059 
18, 705 

5,112 
5, 043 
2, 079 
257 
232 

78,444 
52, 825 
18, 903 
3, 986 
3, 589 

2,849 

6.1 

Indiana 

388 

459 

528 

556 

61,504 

66,807 

59, 955 

1,818 

9.9 

p, 1 

Illinois 

169 

214 

237 

284 

22, 800 

24,402 

23, 003 


34 

42 

71 

66 

4,243 

3,426 

3, 861 
2,997 

3, 446 
2,036 



Wisconsin 

33 

31 

46 

45 

3,876 

3,249 



W. N. Genteal. 

17 

18 

23 

28 

1,762 

1,618 

1, 530 

1, 282 

370 

805 

112 

21 

34 

1, 345 
7,388 
1,981 
188 
170 

jr 

21.6 

Trtwa . 

80 

107 

156 

186 

9, 129 

9,914 

12, 672 

11, 082 
3,321 

936 


Missouri 

23 

46 

60 

83 

2,663 

209 

3,322 

4,286 

101 

184 

7,234 


10.0 

North Dakota 

3 

3 

64 

4 

3 

76 

4 

6 

125 

141 

'""175 

6,045 


16.7 

South Dakota 

- - 

7 

85 

7,846 

7,664 

599 
1, 501 

6, 449 
14, 524 

798 

930 

8.5 

Kansas.-- 

120 

162 

253 

293 

16, 955 

17,818 

19, 924 

15, 169 


South Atlantic: 
Maryland 

64 

58 

59 

63 

10, 226 

9,795 

8, 237 

6, 445 
6, 786 

644 
1,062 
2, 109 

9, 551 
7,991 
22, 551 

31 

6.3 

11.7 

8.6 

Virginia 

63 

75 

87 

91 

9, 053 

9, 731 

8, 270 
29, 426 
168 

2,814 

West Virginia. 

283 

355 

362 

3 

320 

6 

27, 474 

30, 537 

19, 993 
521 

vreurgia— ^ ^ 

5 

6 

8 

1 

614 

584 

317 

41 

30 

584 


4. 9 

E. S. Central: 

K’ftTit.nnky . 

11 

16 

27 

16 

992 

1,296 

2,668 

1, 256 

993 

101 

329 

820 

2,430 

71 

313 

11.0 

11.9 


25 

26 

29 

59 

3,072 

916 

2, 875 

, r - - - 

W. 8. Centeai: 


5 




106 












n 

347 

276 

329 

361 

72 

520 

275 
2, 490 


20.7 

17.3 

2 

2 

4 

XI 

300 

Oklahoma 

24 

43 

76 

67 

3,310 

3,610 

3,978 

2,819 

Mountain: 

TVl'mTf'ft'n ft 

4 

11 

9 


392 

652 

246 


28 

364 


7. 1 

Tdabn 


O 


79 

86 

125 

113 

2 

77 



3 

4 

O 


1 29G 

1, 872 


'*1^7 

Colorado 

14 

IS 

17 

10 

2,168 

2,446 

1,240 

720 



112 

414 

65 

21.3 

"KTAtJcr 'iM'ATlArt 

7 

6 

; 11 


681 

301 

265 


XNwW 

Pacitic: 

Washington. 

12 

! 16 

1 23 

11 

1, 132 

940 

1,059 

582 

1 70 

1, 007 

65 

6.5 

9.9 

Oregon 

12 

! 22 

! 33 

31 

, 1,289 

1 1, 467 

; 2,990 

1,945 

1, 533 

; 128 

1,161 



10.7 

nalifnrrifa 

19 

1 23 

; 2i 

18 

! 2 

! 3, 368 

5 1, 711 

i 2, 349 

1, 195 

i 361 

3, 007 


O+IlAT* S+ft+AQ 


[ 1 


865 

> 440 

1 29C 

\ 200 

1, 611 


11 7 











1 Based on membership with age classification reported; not shown where base Is less than 100. 
* Includes: District of Columbia, 1, and Wyoming, 1. 
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Table 5. Value of Chxjkches and Parsonages and Amount op Church 

Debt by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

AND STATE 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of church 
edifices 

value of church 
edifices 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

value of 

PARSONAGES 

o 

fl 

Q 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

United States 

2,500 

2,432 

2, 384 

827,435,058 

449 1 

84,164,837 

1, 459 

84, 235, 772 

Middle Atlantic: 





1 




New York 

38 

38 

38 

315, 900 

8 * 

65, 720 

25 

89, 250 

Pennsylvania 

495 ! 

491 

483 

9, 197, 950 

130 1 

1, 66i; 872 

283 

1, 216, 237 

East North Central: 









Ohio 

493 

485 

469 

6, 572, 827 

72 

971, 620 

! 261 

868, 015 

Indiana 

388 

381 

375 

3, 666, 945 

63 

666,434 

I 225 

444, 447 

Illinois 

169 

167 


1, 463, 126 

28 

172, 979 

I 107 

266, 600 

Michigan 

34 

33 

32 

327, 900 

7 

85, 960 

26 

57,440 

Wisconsin 

33 1 

32 

32 

211, 710 

9 

23,683 

1 18 

42, 550 

W EST N ORTH Ce NTRAL: 









Minnesota 

ITJ 

16 

16 

105, 200 

4 

20, 300 

10 

28, 500 

Iowa 

80 

78 

77 

477, 5U0 

13 

24, 297 

1 53 

129,000 

Missouri 

23 

22 

22 

122, 900 

3 

10,400 

11 

20, 900 

North Dakota 

3 

3 

3 

10, 000 

2 

1,050 

1 

(0 

South Dakota i 

3 

3 

3 

10, 600 

1 

176 

2 

0) 

Nebraska 

64 

62 

62 

411, 000 

7 ! 

51, 298 

48 

102, 350 

Kansas 

120 

114 

114 

872,900 

14 

67,694 

91 

195,984 

South Atlantic: 









Maryland 

54 

52 

52 

712, 000 

13 i 

105,125 

23 

111,150 

Virginia 

63 

61 

61 

548, 800 

7 

26,775 

1 29 

95, 500 

West Virginia 

283 

269 

256 

1, 140, 950 

23 1 

80,205 

; 160 

348,449 

Plorida 

5 

5 

5 

70, 200 

4 

13, 142 

1 4 

9,300 

East South Central; 









Kentucky 

n 

7 

8 

20, 100 

1 

75 

3 

7, 400 

Tennessee 

25 

i 23 

23 

128, 450 

4 

13,400 

9 

16, 000 

West South Central: 


i 







Oklahoma 

' 24 

20 

20 

234, 200 

10 

49, 012 

16 

33, 626 

Mountain: 









Montana 

4 

4 

4 

1 69,200 

3 

18,150 

3 

10, 800 

Colorado 

14 

12 

12 

141,800 

3 

22, 100 

8 

22,600 

Now Mexico 

■ 7 

6 

5 

68,000 

1 

9, 273 

4 

10,000 

PACme: 









Washington 

12 

12 

12 

93,000 

6 

11,308 

8 

13, 900 

Oregon 

• 12 

10 

10 

i 99. 600 

4 

20, 300 

8 

17, 800 

California 

1 19 

19 

19 

I 340, 000 

8 

1 66, 640 

18 

63, 976 

Other States 

1 

1 7 

7 

«6 

112, 600 

2 

1 6, 860 

1 

5 

24, 300 


1 Amount included in figures for "Other States/^ to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual church. 
■-» Includes: District of Columbia, l; Louisiana, 2; Idaho, 2; and Wyoming, 1* 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 



Total 

number 

of 

churchy 


EXPENDITURES 


GEOGEAPHTC DIVISION 

AND STATE 

Churches 

reporting 

1 Total 
amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 

and 

improve- 

ments 

United States 

2, 500 

2, 472 

$4, 343, 537 

$1, 539, 717 

$234, 133 

$381, 799 

Middle Atlantic: 







New York 

38 

38 

67, 899 

29. 525 

1,223 

3, 829 

Pennsylvania 

495 

494 

1, 366, 555 

390, 550 

89, 564 

122, 530 

East North Central: 







Ohio 

493 

489 

1,024, 120 

366, 770 

67. 085 

74, 417 

Indiana 

3SS 

380 

551, 800 

207, 743 

23, 455 

56, 595 

Illinois 

169 

166 

241, 587 

89, 978 

7. 575 

18, 607 

Michigan 

34 

34 

61, 814 

24, 643 

2, 303 

6, 027 

Wisconsin 

33 

33 

41, 010 

17, 237 

1, 421 

3, 530 

West North Central: 







Mmnesota 

17 

16 

23, 390 

12, 091 

744 

1, 197 

Iowa 

80 

79 

95, 564 

44, 295 

2,753 

11,665 

Missouri 

23 

22 

18, 400 

7,236 

107 

2. 157 

North Dakota 

3 

3 

1, 603 

891 

48 

85 

South Dakota 

3 

3 

2, 030 

950 

60 i 

18 

Nebraska 

64 

63 

66, 173 

31,817 

1,292 

6,644 

8,433 

Kansas 

120 

118 

149, 9S4 

69, 283 

6 , 128 

South Atl-intic: 







Maryland.- 

64 

54 

128, 667 

42. 622 

9. 312 

15, 422 

Virginia 

63 

63 

66. 639 

24, 302 

2,889 

4. 931 

West Virginia 

283 

282 

204, 706 

79, 698 

7,694 

23, 880 

Florida 

5 

6 

10, 617 

4,444 

410 

610 

East South Central: 







Kentucky 

11 

10 

7,173 

3, 368 

197 

1,920 

Tennessee.- 

25 

25 

23, 012 

11, 809 

428 

3, 393 

West South Central: 







Oklahoma 

24 

20 

26. 920 

13,929 

682 

1, 063 

Mountain: 







Montana 

4 

4 

3, 633 

1,682 

157 

271 

Idaho 

3 

3 

2,140 

820 


1, 050 
1,911 

Colorado 

14 

14 

20, 274 

9, 203 

556 

New Mexico 

7 

7 

7,524 

3, 387 

1,249 

1, 100 

Pacific; 







Washington 

12 

12 

16. 936 

9, 764 

198 

788 

Oregon 

12 

12 

24, 440 

9, 135 

324 

7, 096 

California 

19 

19 

65, 122 

24, 497 

4, 020 

2,429 

Other States 

4 

i 4 

23, 799 

8, 150 

3, 270 

701 


EXPENDITURES— continued 


GBOGEAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 


Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 


Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 


Local 
relief and 
chanty 


Home 

missions 


Foreign 

missions 


To gen- 
eral head' 
Quarters 


All other 
purposes 


United States. 

Middle Atlantic: 

Nstv York 

Pennsylvania.. 


$396, 777 

4, 424 
146, 794 


$924, 867 

16, 676 
329, 287 


$78, 312 

1, 198 
21, 465 


$32, 198 

409 
8, 670 


$65, 509 

1,484 

28.419 


$462, 742 


6. 831 
140,207 


$237, 485 


2,400 
83, 039 


East North Central: 

Ohio 

81, 438 
42, 964 
45, 072 

TodiaTia 

Illinois 

Michigan 

4,784 

Wififton.sin 

3, 548 

West North Central: 

Minnasotfl, 

380 

Iowa _ 

10, 086 
1, 460 
50 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska. _ _ 

2, 602 

Kansas 

6. 133 


220, 452 

21, 834 

108, 302 

10, 174 

37, 090 
13,076 
6,886 

3,851 

1,845 

484 

3, 955 

551 

12, 538 

1, 639 

3,662 

316 

230 

20 

951 


11 , 595 
32, 404 

i, 648 
2,743 


8, 062 

16, t03 

5, 097 

4, 538 

1, 920 

3, 791 

488 

770 

123 

167 

356 

538 

718 

877 

3 

3 

6 

U 

303 

414 

564 

861 


109, 180 
53, 434 
22, 951 

4, 626 
6, 830 

3, 010 
7,127 
2,389 
279 
9 

5, 742 
18, 669 


58, 773 
39, 498 
10, 752 
3, 352 
2,784 

608 
3, 866 
1, 074 


32 
6,316 
6, 776 


1 Includes: District of Columbia, 1; Louisiana, 2; and Wyoming, 1. 
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Table 6. — Chtjrch Expenditures by States, 1936 — Continued 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


EXPENDITURE s — contmu ed 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

AND state 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
clud’ng 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local 
relief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

South Atlantic: 








Maryland 




iJiQQ C 




Virginia 

6 631 







West Virginia. 

17, 084 

44, 363 

^834 

2, 212 

1, 957 


8,283 

Florida 


East South Central: ^ 

Kentucky i 

50 

772 

2, 221 

889 






Tennessee 




1, 570 

1 AQQ 


West South Central: 
Oklahoma 

5, 351 

7QQ 

OOA 


n 

QQ1 

Mountain: 

Montana 

153 

inn 

OUo 

t A 

IID 

Ip 

oiro 

Vtfl 

1 1 CO 

Idaho 

/oo 

150 

4,372 

673 

3, 347 
3,175 
15, 733 

2,932 

lUU 

10 

259 

10 

61 

2 

OOo 

90 

1 618 

1 loo 

1 10 

At 1 

Colorado 

1, 610 

74 

Now Mexico 

26 

215 

85 

96 

85 

* 888 

QXi. 

I R2 

Pacific: 

Washington 

385 

1, 679 
6, 650 

2,075 

QQ 


QQQ 

Oregon 

611 

1 042 

1 60 

652 

1 55 

yy 

X, UOmS 

2, 086 

7 8lS 

484 

California 

981 

Other States 

1,060 

30 

, 3, 696 

X, ouu 

1 830 




Table — Number and Membership op Churches, Value and Debt on 
Church Rdipices, Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Conferences, 1936 



o 

U 4 

05 

M 

s 

■f 

VALUE OP CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

j expenditures 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

CONFERUNCK 

Total num 
churche 

n 

*3 

U 4 

a 

p 

!2; 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 


Churches re- 
porting 

Scholars 

Total 

2, 600 

376, 906 

2, 384 

827,435,068 

449 

84, 164, 637 

2,472 

$4, 343, 637 

2, 363 

317, 297 

Allegheny 

197 

30. 950 

191 

2, 966, 976 

48 

703, 725 

197 

369, 027 

188 

29, 086 

California 

19 

3, 368 

19 

340, 000 

8 

66, 540 

19 

65, 122 

19 

3, 293 

Colorado-New 
Mexico 

23 

8. 221 

19 

226,300 

I 5 

33, 023 

23 

32, 210 

23 

2,346 

Kafit Ohio, 

97 

18, 960 

93 

1, 700. 600 

22 

371, 575 

97 

231, 036 

96 

17, 293 

East I’oimsylvania. 

149 

33, 450 

147 

3,809,900 

49 

661,822 

149 

594, 407 

139 

39, 239 

Eric — 

97 

8, 267 

94 

717, 400 

18 

121, 860 
13, 142 

96 

162, 586 

89 

7,394 

Florida,,-,,, 

5 

614 

5 

70, 300 

1 4 

5 

10, 617 

4 

376 

Illlnoia,--.-.- 

169 

22,800 

167 

1,463, 126 

; 28 

172, 979 

166 

241, 687 

164 

17,355 

Indiana 

133 

14,617 

123 

511,700 

14 

44, 025 

128 

88, 884 

117 

8, 708 

Iowa. 

80 

0, 129 

77 

1 477, 500 

1 13 

24, 297 

79 

96, 564 

73 

6,672 

Kansas. 

121 

10, 980 

116 

873, 700 

i 14 

67, 694 

119 

160, 264 

116 

12,813 

Miami. 

106 

25, 838 

103 

1,866,900 

16 

215,250 

106 

328, 671 

106 

20, 618 

Michigan, 

34 

4, 243 

32 

327, 900 

7 

86, 960 

84 

61, 814 

34 

3,883 

Minnesota.... .... 

17 

1. 762 

16 

106, 200 

4 

20,300 

16 

23, 390 

16 

1, 384 

MiHHOurL--.- . 

25 

8, 010 

24 

132,900 

3 

10, 400 

24 

23, 020 

20 

1,747 

Montana 

7 

601 

7 

69, 200 

6 

19,200 

7 

6, 236 

7 

426 

Ncsbraska..----.--.- 

66 

8, 019 

64 

420, 700 

8 

61,473 

66 

67, 923 

64 

6,831 

Oklahoma..— . . , 

24 

3,310 

20 

234. 200 

10 

49, 012 

20 

26, 920 

20 

1, 962 

Oregon 

27 

2, 600 

24 

196, 000 

9 

31, 608 

27 

43, 616 

27 

2,406 

Pennsylvania...— . - 

136 

31, 277 

22, 539 

134 

2, 776, 676 

36 

360,336 

136 

443, 864 

130 

30,392 

St. Joseph.-.. 

130 

126 

1, 502, 946 

21 

269, 014 

130 

231, 428 

127 

16,604 

Sandusky--—-. — 

147 

21, 617 

143 

3,569, 600 

16 

200, 738 

144 

243, 387 

143 

19,442 

Southeast Ohio—-- 

146 

20, 880 

132 

1,464, 227 

18 

184, 067 

144 

226, 872 

137 

16, 240 

Tonnessee, - 

27 

3, 173 

25 

130, 360 

4 

13,400 

27 

23, 242 

26 

2, 169 
11, 677 

Virginia-— - 

131 

16, 949 

122 

849,960 

10 

46,325 

131 

118, 406 

114 

West Virginia— 
White Ri^er.. 

226 

20, 705 

203 

880,800 

1,549,600 

21 

60, 830 

224 

161, 968 

212 

17, 292 

131 

24, 832 

127 

29 

263, 470 

127 

232, 669 

122 

18, 133 

Wisoonslu 

33 

3, 876 

32 

211,710 

9 

23, 683 

33 

41, 010 

32 

2,827 
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HISTORY, DOCIRINE, AND ORGANIZATION * 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

Am ong the serious conditions facing the churches of America in the early part 
of the eighteenth century were the lack of church buildings, church organization, 
and especially the dearth of able spiritual ministers. 

In general, moral conditions were deplorable. In 1 / 46 I^ev. Michael Sch^tter, 
a Swiss by birth, was sent as a missionary to the German Reformed chimches in 
Pennsylvania, although under the general direction of the Synod of Hoiland. 
In 1751 he returned to Europe to present an appeal for further aid and addi- 
tional missionaries. SLv young men responded to his presentation of the neea in 
the new colonies. Among them was Philip William Otterbem, who was born in 
the duchy of Nassau, Germany, in 1726, and who had already had some experi- 
ence in pastoral work. The company arrived in New York in July 1752 and 
Otterbem soon found a field of labor with the congregation at Lancaster, Fa., 
at that time the second in importance among the German Reformed churches oi 

^^Early in^his pastorate at Lancaster, Otterbein passed through a deep personal 
religious experience which led him to insist upon the necessity of a u^cper inward 
spirituality on the part of his people. This was not always acceptable at that 
period, barren as it was in spiritual life. .x. tv/t j.* ^ 

About this time Otterbein came into personal relations with Martin Boehm, a 
preacher of the Mennonite communion, who had passed through a j!*6h- 

aious experience. They conducted evangelistic work^ among the scattered Ger- 
man settlements of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. This was regarded as 
being irregular by their fellow ministers and resulted in O'Werbmn s accepting a 
call in 1774 to an independent congregation in Baltimore. For the next lo years 
Otterbem and Boehm conducted their evangelistic labors among the German- 
speaking communities, holding 2 days' ^^great meetings. Other ministers of 
like spirit associated themselves with these men. Under their preaching con- 
verts multiplied rapidly, but church organizations were not yet formed, many of 
the converts uniting with English-speaking churches. ^ -r^ • xi, u. 

A meeting was held by these evangelistic preachers m 1789. During the next 
10 years similar councils convened at irregular times. These ministers <hd not 
then intend to form a separate denomination, but in obeying the call of Gcd to 
win souls and stand for a spiritual church membership they were inevitably 
drawn closer and closer together until the year 1800, w’heii a conference was held 
in Frederick County, Md., and a distinct ecclesiastical body was formed under 
the name ‘'United Brethren in Christ." Thirteen ministers were in attendance 
at this important conference. Otterbem and Boehm were elected as bishops, 
and they were continuously reelected to the bishopric until the death of Boehm 
in 1812 and of Otterbein in 1813. Thus it will be seen that this new organiza- 
tion was in no sense a schism from any other body, but was the natural develop- 
ment on the part of German-speaking congregations desiring a deeper spiritual 
life and strong emphasis on evangelism. ^ x-l rr ^ i 

Bishop Asbury, of the Methodist Church, and Bishop Otterbem, of the United 
Brethren Church, came into close relationship, but the two bodies they repre- 
sented remain distinct, and no specific effort to unite the forces was ever made. 

The fact that those who joined in forming the United Brethren Church repre- 
sented different forms of church life necessitated concessions on the part of all. 
The reformed churches practiced infant baptism, and the Mennonitos regarded 
believers' baptism by immersion as the only correct form. The result was that 
each generously conceded to the other freedom to follow personal convictions as 
to the form of baptism and the age of persons baptized. 

During the first decade of the nineteenth century preaching places were estab- 
lished west of the Allegheny Mountains, in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

The first General Conference was held in 1815 near Mount Pleasant, Pa., when 
a form of discipline was adopted. Up until this time all the churches had used 
the German language in their services; but the use of English was increasing, and 


1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in voL XI of the Heport on BcliRious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Dr. D. T. Gregory, executive secretary of the Board of Admlnlstrntif>ii, 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ, Dayton, Ohio, and approved by him in its present form. 
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Ilie conference held in 1817 ordered the confession of faith and book of discipline 
to be printed in both German and English. 

The Church of the United Brethren in Christ early took a positive position on 
questions of moral reform. It placed in its discipline in 1821 a declaration in 
condemnation of slavery; and in 1841 definite action was taken against the 
drinking of ardent spirits and the manufacture and sale of alcoholic drinks. 

The General Conference of 1889 revised the confession of faith and the consti- 
tution of the church. A few of the delegates believed that this revision was 
unconstitutional. They withdrew” and formed a small communion of their own. 

The past three decades have been characterized by intensive development of 
colleges, a theological seminary, homes and orphanages, and missionary agencies. 

Much emphasis has been placed on religious education, the promotion of 
Christian stewardship, and systematic giving through the benevolence budget. _ 

The church is a member of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America and is cooperating with other Protestant bodies in State, national, and 
international relationships. 

DOCTRINE 

In doctrine the church is Arminian. Its confession of faith, consisting of 13 
brief articles, sets forth the generally accepted view of the Trinity, the authority 
of the Scriptures, justification and regeneration, the Christian Sabbath, and the 
future state. Concerning the sacraments, it holds that baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper should be observed by all Christians, but the mode of baptism and the 
manner of celebrating the Lord’s Supper are left to the judgment of the individual. 
The question of the baptism of children is left to the choice of parents. Emphasis 
is laid upon a life of prayer and devotion to Christ and His cause. 


ORGANIZATION 

Local churches are divided into classes, with class leaders, or they are formed 
into groups arranged geographically or otherwise, with leaders and stewards. 
Pastoral charges consist of one or more local churches which hold monthly official 
meetings and quarterly conferences. Annual conferences are composed of 
ministers and lay delegates in equal numbers. The General Conference is com- 
posed of ministers and lay delegates in equal numbers, elected by the members 
of the churches in their respective conferences. 

Idle General Conference meets in May once_ in every 4 years. It has full 
authority, under certain constitutional restrictions, to legislate for the whole 
church and to bear and decide appeals. 

There is but one order of the ministry, that of elder. Since 1899 it has been 
lawful to license and ordain women. Bishops and executive heads of departments 
of the church at large are elected by the General Conference for 4 years, and 
are eligible for rcelection. Bishops work to promote the general interests of the 
church, preside at annual conferences, and in conjunction with conference 
intondents they fix the appointment of preachers for the ensuing year, oince 1893 
pastors may btj assigncKl annually to the same charge for any number of years. 

WORK 


Emphasis is placed upon personal work and individual members are made to 
feel their responsibility for the success of the church work. 

The missionary woi'k of the denomination is promoted through three agencies, 
namely, conforonco missions, the Home Mission and Church Erection bociety, 
and the Foreign Missionary Society. These 3 agencies enaploy 399 persons as 
missionaries, while the annual contributions for their support aggregate $433,533. 

Tho church, through the Foreign Missionary Society, is promoting missionary 
work in West Africa, Puerto Rico, Japan, China, and the Philippine Islands. 

The Women's Missionary Association of the church is an agency for raising 
funds which are expended through the Foreign Missionary Society and the Home 
Mission and Church Erection Society. Eepresentatiyes from the Women s 
Missionary Association are members of these societies m the atomistration of 
missions. The church has a large printing establishment and office building m 
Dayton, Ohio. 

27S810-'-41— '-54 
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The educational institutions of the church in the United States include five 
colleges — Otterbein at^ Westerville, Ohio; Lebanon Valley at Annville, Pa.; 
Indiana Central at Indianapolis, Ind.; York CoUege at York, Nebr.; and Shenan- 
doah at Dayton, Va. The church supports but one seminar}^ for the training of 
ministers, namely, Bonebrake Theological Seminary, at Dayton, Ohio. The 
church maintains three homes for orphans and aged people, namely, Quincy 
Orphanage and Home at Quincy, Pa.; Otterbein Home, near Lebanon, Ohio; and 
the Baker Home at Puente, Calif. These are large institutions supported by 
voluntary gifts and farming lands. 

Compared with 1926, the denomination shows decreases and increases in certain 
figures as indicated below. Contributions for ail purposes in 1926 were $6,831,475, 
and in 1936, $4,499,478. The valuation of schools, homes, and printing estab- 
lishment in 1926 was $7,498,640, and in 1936, $6,535,895. Endowment and loan 
funds in 1926 totaled $2,796,674, and in 1936, $3,706,031. 



CHURCH OF THE UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST (OLD 

CONSTITUTION) 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Church of the United Brethren in Christ (Old 
Constitution) for the year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the 
distribution of these figures between urban and rural territory. These statistics 
were compiled from schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk 
of the individual churches and the data relate to these churches only. 

The membership of this denomination is composed of persons who are enrolled 
in the local churches upon public confession of the Christian faith or by transfer 
from other Protestant denominations. 


Table 1. — Summabt of Statistics fob Chubches in Ubban and Rubal 

Tebbitobt, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 


Urban 

Rural 

Churches (local organizations), number 

248 

40 

208 

16.1 

83, 9 

Members, number 

15,401 

62 

4, 071 
102 

11, 330 
64 

26.4 

73.6 

Average momborship per church 

Membership by sox: 

Male 

6,955 

8, 908 
638 

1, 646 
2,397 
28 

4, 309 
6, 511 
510 

27.6 

72.4 

Female 

26.9 

73.1 

Sox not reported 

6.2 

94.8 

Maloa'per 100 females 

66.9 

68.7 

66.2 

Membership by ago: 

Under 13 ycMirs 

517 

213 

304 

41.2 

68.8 

13 years and over 

13, 696 

3, 732 

9, 864 

27.4 

72.6 

Age not reported 

1,288 

3.7 

' 126 

1, 162 

9.8 

00.2 

I’erc'oht under 13 years _ 

5.4 

3.0 


Church edij^oes, number 

243 

39 

204 

16.0 

84.0 

Value— number reporting 

236 

39 

197 

16.6 

83.6 

Amount roi;)()rtod 

$774, 600 

$226, 700 

$547, 800 

29.3 

70.7 

Oonstructed prior to 1930 

$721,000 

$192, 800 

$528, 200 

26.7 

73.3 

Oonstructcd/wholly or in part, in 1936 

$53; 600 

$3, 282 
16 

$33; 900 
$5,813 

7 

$19, 600 
$2, 781 

8 

1 63.4 

36.6 




Amount reported. 

$21, 692 

$17,780 

16 

$3, 912 

82.0 

18.0 

IsTumiJer reporting ‘^no debf’^..------ - 

109 

94 

13.8 

86.2 

Parsonages, number — - 

168 

26 

142 

15.5 

84.5 

Value—numbiT reporting - 

140 

25 

115 

17.9 

82.1 

Amount reported. . 

$212, 750 

$63, 100 

$169, 650 

25.0 

75.0 

Expenditures ; 

Chur(sh('8 reporting, number 

246 

40 

206 

16.3 

83.7 

Amount reported ........ ..... 

$225, 366 

$69, 811 

$165, 644 

31.0 

69.0 

i'*aators' salaries .... 

$86,422 

$21,111 

$65, 311 

24.4 

75.6 

All other salaries 

Kepaiw and Iinprovenjents - . 

$12, 309 
$22, 898 

$4, 183 
$7, ISl 

$8, 126 
$15, 717 
$992 
$22, 548 
$1,696 

34,0 

31.4 

66.0 

68.6 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current ©xponsoa, including interest. . „ 
Local relief and charity, lied Cross, otc 

$13,450 
$34, 016 
$2, 232 
$6, 426 

$12, 458 
$11,468 
$636 

92.6 

33.7 
24.0 

7.4 

66.3 

76.0 

Tflnrne missions 

$1, 667 

$3,768 

30.0 

69.6 

Foreitfn ’mlsslona .. 

$7, 362 

$1,448 

$6,904 

19,7 

80.3 

To general headQuarters for distribution.- 

$18,976 

$4, 710 

$14, 265 

24.8 

75.2 

All other ptirpo|!^e?i ... ---------- 

$22, 276 

$6, 069 

$17,217 

22.7 

77.3 


$916 

$1, 745 

$766 






Sunday schools ! 

(ilnufches mportfing, number ----------- 

232 

45 

187 

19.4 

80.6 

Offleers and tcachora,..---..----.---.---— 

3, 366 

696 

2, 670 

20.7 

79.3 

8 oh 0 1 itrs ~ I- - 

18, 867 

1 . 

6, 238 

13, 619 

27,8 

72.2 

» Percent not shown whore base is loss than 100. 

* Based on membership with ago olasslfloatlon reported 
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Table 1. — Summary oe Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory j 

PEBCENT or 
TOTAL I 

Urban 

Rural 

Summer vacation Bible schools: 

rJhnrcbpfl reporting, TinTnber __ _ 

12 

4 

8 




77 

34 

43 



Schnlftrs 

701 

4 

380 

321 

54.2 

45 8 

Weekday religious schools: 

ChiircheR reporting, number 

2 

2 

Officers and teachers 

16 

13 

3 



Scholars 

153 

101 

52 

66.0 

34.0 

Parochial schools: 

Cburches reporting, number 

1 

1 



Officers and teachers _ 

21 


21 



Scholars __ 

65 


65 








^ Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 


Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ (Old Constitution) for the census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 
1906. 

Table 2* — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


1936 


1936 


1916 


1906 


Cliurciie* (local organizations), number. 
Increased ^ over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 


248 

-124 
-33. 3 


372 

-36 

- 8.8 


408 

—161 

-2S.3 


569 


Members, number 

Increase ^ over preceding census* 

Number - 

Percent 

Average membership per church. 


15, 401 


17, 872 


19, 106 


21,401 


-2, 471 
-13.8 
62 


-1, 234 
-6.5 
48 


-2, 295 
-10.7 
47 


38 


Clmrch edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church. 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 


243 
236 
$774, 500 
$3, 282 
15 

$21, 692 


339 
338 
L, 022, 660 
$3, 026 
27 

$26, 336 


380 
378 
$707, 396 
$1. 871 
36 

$11,253 


490 
483 
$072, 252 
$1, 392 
43 

$9, 924 


Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting. 
Amount reported 


168 
140 
$212, 750 


132 
$284, 300 


100 
$138, 000 


102 
$84, 650 


Expenditures ; 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries— 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, including interest .. 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes — 

Not classified 


246 
$225, 356 
.$86, 422 
$12, 309 
$22,898 
$13. 450 
$34,016 
$2, 232 
$5,425 
$7, 362 
$18, 976 
$22, 276 


Average expenditure per church 


$916 


359 
$341, 687 


$259, 428 


402 
$185, 865 

$134, 282 


$73,211 $61,583 

$9,048 

$962 $462 


Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number 

OflBcers and teachers 

Scholars - 


232 

8,366 

18,857 


344 
3, 726 
23, 214 


367 
3,740 
24, 118 


452 
4, 176 
22, 650 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 
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State tables. — Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 present the statistics for the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ (Old Constitution) by States. Table 3 gives for each 
State for 1936 the number and membership of "the churches classified according 
to their location in urban or rural territory, membership classified by sex, and 
data for Sunday schools. Table 4 gives the number and membership of the 
churches for the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership 
for 1936 classified as ‘^under 13 years of age’^ and “13 years of age and over.^' 
Table 5 shows the value of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on 
church edifices for 1936. Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, 
showing separately current expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In 
order to avoid disclosing the financial statistics of any individual church, separate 
presentation in tables 5 and 6 is limited to those States in which three or more 
churches reported value and expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 7 presents, for each conference of the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ (Old Constitution), the more important sta- 
tistical data for 1936 shown by States in the preceding tables, including number 
of churches, membership, value and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and 
Sunday schools. 


Table 3. — Number and Membership op Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 



NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX j 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 











.® 1 




GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 









C3 

s 

S' 

1 S 

per 100 
males ^ 

.3 

1 

1 

1 

4.> 

§ 



Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Female 

o 

a 

g 

03 

Males 

ll 

§ 

o 

§ 

a 

'o 

-§ 

CQ 

United States 

248 

40 

208 

16,401 

4,071 

11,830 

6,955 

8,908 

538 

1 66.9 

232 

3,365 

18, 857 

Middle Atlantic: 
Pennsylvania 

25 

4 

21 

i 3,068 

1, 114 

1,954 

1,263 

1,805 


70.0 

23 

477 

4, 044 

E. N. Central: 

Ohio 

66 

7 

49 

3,997 

1,276 

2,721 

1,518 

2,340 

139 

64.9 

65 

804 

4,471 

Indiana.— 

31 

6 

26 

1,862 

262 

1, 610 

668 

930 

274 

70.8 

27 

430 

1, 968 

Illinois 

15 

1 

14 

832 

47 

785 

299 

408 

125 

73.3 

13 

159 

820 

A/Tiehigan 

60 

8 

61 

2,979 

108 

695 

2,284 

108 

1,188 

1,791 


66.3 

68 

825 

4,142 


3 

3 

49 

69 



3 

34 

137 

W, N. Central: 

Tnwft « 

5 


6 

215 


216 

82 

133 


61.7 

5 

60 

165 

Missouri— - 

6 

2 

4 

176 

26 

160 

71 

106 


67.6 

6 1 

45 

149 

South Dakota 

KTflViT’oelrft 

1 


1 

65 


65 

24 

41 



1 

25 

98 

2 


2 

68 


68 

33 

36 




2 

22 

106 

Tvansas- 

13 

6" 

7 

637 

298 

339 

246 

391 


62.9 

11 

162 

976 

SOUTH Atlantic: 

A/Tiirtrlfinrl 

1 

1 

SO 


80 

26 

64 



1 

34 

94 

Virffinift 

8 

4 


3 

116 


116 

47 

69 1 



2 

15 

104 

West Virginia 

. 

4 

76 


76 

26 

61 



2 

14 

68 









W. 8. Central: 

AVlohn ma 

1 


1 

32 


32 

10 

22 i 



1 

12 

70 

Mountain: 

Tdfthe . 

6 

1 

6 

19S 

80 

118 

77 

121 


63.6 

6 

48 

271 

FaCII'IC; 

tXTci «Vi 4 Yi lyf nn 

4 

2 

2 

160 

83 

67 

67 

93 



4 

49 

213 

OrAffom 

6 

1 

5 

375 

24 

361 

146 

229 


63.8 

6 

69 

432 


7 

8 

4 

367 

176 

191 

136 

231 


58.9 

7 

101 

631 












* Ratio not shown where number of females Is less than 100. ^ 
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Table 4. — Nuxibee and Membership op CntrECHEs, 1906 to 1936, and Mem- 
bership BY Age in 1936, bt States 


NUMBEE OF 


GEOGEAPmC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1928 

1916 

1906 

United States 

248 

372 

408 

569 

15, 401 

17, 872 

19, 106 

21, 401 

Middle Atlantic. 

' ' 

== 


3 




23 


26 

35 

29 

37 

3, 068 

2,906 

2,225 

2, 177 




Bast North Central: 

56 

92 

106 

161 

3, 997 

4,542 

4,863 

6,147 


31 

57 

65 

98 

1, 882 

2, 675 

3,665 

4, 641 


15 

16 

19 

26 

832 

945 

941 

996 


59 

82 

98 

116 

2, 979 

3,498 

4,058 

3, 9.37 


3 

3 

3 

9 

108 

75 

94 

144 

West North Central: 
Iowa 

5 

6 

6 

9 

216 

270 

197 

154 


6 

10 


10 i 

176 

279 


295 

South Dakota 

1 

1 

” 2 " 

J 

65 

93 

78 

82 

N ebraska- 

2 

3 

4 

4 

68 

123 

157 

41 

TTn.'nsR^; 

13 

21 

18 

28 

637 

833 

689 

839 

South Atlantic: 

Maryland 

1 

3 

3 

1 

80 

242 

191 

96 

Virginia 

3 

12 

8 

6 

116 

398 

433 

235 

Vircrinifi 

4 

5 


76 

46 



tV Co V V XI. ^ 

West South Central; 
Oklahoma,--—-- 

1 

i 

ij 

1 

6 

32 

21 

42 

155 

Mountain: 

Idaho - 

6 

4 

12 

7 

198 

177 

291 

197 

Pacific: 

Washington - - 

4 

5 1 

19 

19 

150 

178 

519 

497 

Oregon 

6 

9 1 

11 

02 

375 

329 

419 

696 

California 

7 

7 


“6 

367 

242 

246 

149 


NUMBEE OF MEMBEES 


MEilBEKSHI? BY AGE, 19 


Un- 

der 

13 

years 


617 


75 

164 

88 

37 

53 

6 


13 

years 

and 

over 


IS, 598 


2,772 

3,494 
1,315 
639 
2, 848 
102 

215 

173 

65 

68 

681 

80 

111 

76 


186 

144 

360 

340 


Age 

not 

re- 

ported 


223 

339 

459 

166 

78 


35 


Per- 
cent 
under 
13 1 


3.7 


4 5 
6.3 
5.5 
1.8 

5 6 


1.7 

"§.‘5 


6.6 

4.0 
4 0 
7.4 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported; not shown where base is less than 100. 


Table 5. — Value op Chueches and Paesonages and Amount op Chukch 

Debt bt States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 



Total 

Num- 

VALUE OF CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF PAR- 
SONAGES 

geographic division 

AND STATE 

1 

num- 
ber of 
churches 

her of 
church 
edifices 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

248 

243 

2 S 6 

$774, 600 

16 

$21, 692 

140 

$212, 760 

Middle Atlantic: 
PAnnsylvania 

25 

25 

26 

116, 600 

2 

13,380 

8 

26, 100 

Bast North Central; 

66 

56 

55 

225,300 

3 

2,282 

27 

47, 600 


31 

31 

31 

109, 300 

2 

800 

11 

17, 700 


15 

15 

15 

45, 400 
172, 300 



11 

21, 600 


59 

58 

62 

6 

4, 125 

46 

68, 300 

■'CV'IsGnnsJr) 

3 

3 

3 

3,500 



3 

1,050 

West North Central: 

5 

4 

4 

4.600 
6,800 

23, 500 

6.600 
2,700 

9,000 





TVTissinnrf 

6 1 

5 

6 



2 

0) 

TTqnRflcs 

13 

13 

13 



10 

12,800 

South Atlantic: 

Vii-grlnia 

3 

3 

3 



2 

(») 


4 

3 

3 




Mountain: 

Idftho^ 

6 ' 

6 

6 

1 

300 

2 

CO 

Pacific: 

Wnshington 

4 

• 4 

4 

6,800 
8,700 
24,100 
13, 600 



3 

2,400 

Orfignn , „ 

6 

5 

5 

1 

356 

4 

5,800 

nfllifnmia 

7 

7 

7 

1 

460 

7 

8,600 

Othfir States 

6 

6 

*6 



4 

11,800 








1 Amount included in figures for “Other States,"' to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual church. 
J Includes: South Dakota, 1; Nebraska, 2; Maryland, 1; and Oklahoma, 1- 
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Table 6. — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

EXPENDITURES 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors* 

salaries 

All other 
salaries 

Repairs 
and im- 
prove- 
ments 

Payment 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

United States 

248 

246 

$225, 355 

$86, 422 

$12, 309 

$22, 898 

813.460 

Middle Atlantic: 








Pennsylvania 

25 

25 

43, 138 

10, 275 

1, 531 

3,646 

11, 843 

East North Central: 








Ohio 

56 

55 

55, 737 

21, 643 

4,397 

7,945 

432 

Indiana 

31 

31 

25, 963 

11, 156 

1, 694 

2, 938 

219 

Illinois 

15 

15 

10, 991 

4, 483 

581 

448 


Michigan, 

59 

59 

57 ; 968 

23 ; 491 

2,324 

5, 885 

624 

Wisconsin 

3 

3 

938 

455 

30 

100 


West North Central: 





i 



Iowa 

6 

5 

1,504 

891 

90 

15 


Missouri 

6 

6 

1, 196 

634 

11 

106 


Kansas 

13 

13 

7,782 

3,639 

666 

413 

267 

South Atlantic: 








Virginia 

3 

3 

981 

560 

73 

125 


West Virginia , 

4 

4 

1, 192 

960 

70 

25 


Mountain: 







Idaho 

6 

6 

1,649 

784 

120 

305 

50 

Pacific: 








Washington 

4 

4 

1, 701 

865 

99 

70 


Oregon 

6 

5 

3, 555 

1,590 

267 

318 

15 

California 

7 

7 

7, 711 

3, 303 

277 

535 


Other States 

5 

1 5 

3, 349 

1, 693 

179 

25 



EXPENDiTUEES— -continued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local 
relief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To general 
head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

United States 

$34, 016 

$2,232 

$6, 425 

$7,362 

$18, 975 

$22, 276 

Middle Atlantic; 







Pennsylvania 

5, 072 

355 

1,406 

1, 351 

2,666 

4, 993 

East North Central: 







Ohio - 

9, 953 

688 

1,012 

1, 556 

4, 269 

3, 942 

Indiana 

2,837 

546 

982 

789 

3, 068 

1, 734 

Illinois 

1, 578 

46 

260 

804 

746 

2,045 

Michigan 

9,466 

410 

1,316 

2, 178 

5, 936 

6, 338 

Wisconsin 

65 

42 

28 

93 

76 

50 

West North Central: 







Inwft . 

286 




223 


Missouri 

106 

50 

20 

50 

83 

137 

Kansas--, 

871 

58 

187 

287 

497 

997 

South Atlantic: 







Virginia — - 

49 

10 



81 

83 

Wftat Virginia 





86 

62 

Mountain; 







Idaho., , 

231 



26 

109 

25 

Pacific: 







Washington^,- 

490 



26 

95 

48 

Oregon - 

635 

67 

16 

66 

363 

239 

Oaluornia 

1, 930 

60 

70 

79 

861 

1,106 

Other States 

430 

10 

129 

49 

338 

487 


» Includes: South Dakota, 1; Nebraska, 2; Maryland, 1; and Oklahoma, J. 
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Table 7. — Nitmbeh and Membership of Chekches, Value and Debt on 
Church EdificeSj Expenditures, and Sunday Schools, by Conferences, 
1936 


CONFEEENCE 


Total-. 


Auglaize 

California 

Detroit Mission . 

Idaho.. 

Iowa- - 


ETansas 

IMicbigan.. 
Missouri-. , 
Nebraska-. 
Neosho 


North Michigan.— 
North Ohio, East.. 
North Ohio, West, 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


Rock River... 

Sandusky 

Scioto 

Virginia 

Walla Walla.. 
White River.. 


.2 “ 
o 


Numbor of mem- 
bers 

VJLLUE OF 
CHUaCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHTJKCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDITURES 

su 

SCI 

II i 

Clmrflies 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

B 

S 

Churches 

reporting 

Scholars 

5,401 

236 

Srr4, 500 

15 

$21, 682 

246 

S225, 855 

232 

18. 857 






26 

20, 7S4 

24^ 

1, 625 

’367 

7 

24, 100 

1 

450 

7 

7,711 

7 

531 

122 

0S9 

1 

} 1 20, 800 

2 

1, 200 

8 

5, 4S3 

{ 7 

373 

318 

323 

7 

8 000 



8 

2,442 

8 

302 



14 800 



7 

4, 200 

6 

467 

1, 127 

21 

68! 300 

3 

2,725 

22 

23, 539 

22 

1, 602 


4 

4, son 



5 

921 

5 

135 

133 

3 

fi, non 



3 

1, 540 

3 

203 

338 

8 

10, 700 



8 

4, 427 

S 

602 

602 

16 

30. 500 

1 

500 

18 

11. 276 

17 

775 

2, 028 

32 

US, 600 

1 

1, 382 

36 

36, 430 

33 

2, 542 


tl 

40 500 



11 

8,097 

10 

729 

ks 

5 

8.’ 200 


... 

5 

3, 836 

5 

453 

3. 025 

23 

119, 100 

1 

12, 8S0 

23 

41,717 

23 

3, 996 

851 

16 

47, 400 

1 

1 

! 16 

11, 625 

15 

1 860 

1, 677 

14 

83, 400 

2 

1, 000 

13 

22,840 

14 

i 1, 558 

482 

6 

11, 300 

' 1 

400 

6 

2,692 

6 

544 

192 

Q 

8, 200 



7 

2, 173 

4 

I 172 

143 

3 

4 ! 500 

1 

‘ 355 

“ 3 

1, 082 

3 

145 

921 

14 

47,800 

2 

800 

14 

12, 640 

13 

935 


i Amount for Detroit Mission Conference included in figures for Idaho Conference, to avoid fiiscloaing 
the statistics of any individual church. 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION' 

denommahonal histoby 

With the growth of the Church of the United Brethren in Christ, as in other 
denominations, two parties developed — one tvliicli held closely to the original 
constitution, another which sought to change it to meet what they considcroci 
the necessity of changed conditions. At the Oeneral Conference of 1841, when 
final steps were taken toward adopting the full constitution, four points were 
emphasised, which later became objects of special discussion — the slavery ques- 
tion, secret societies, changes in the confession of faith, and changes in the con- 
stitution. The slavery question disappeared after the Civil War, but the others 
came to the front, and the last two became specially prominent. In 1885 the 
General Conference set aside the constitutional provisions for change by pro- 
nouncing them impracticable, and arranged for another constitution, under the 
name of amending the constitution. The minority recorded a protest, but the 
majority proceeded to appoint a commission, which drafted an amended consti- 
tution, and presented it for adoption by the society in such a manner as, in the 
opinion of the minority, insured endorsement by the indifferent and youthful 
members. Although less than one-half of the whole society voted, the General 
Conference of 1889 accepted the results and pronounced the revised constitution 
in force. The minority chose to remain upon the unamended constitution, 
holding that the constitution of 1841 was still in force, and that they were the 
true United Brethren Church, and, as such, entitled to the church property. Tn 
some cases decisions were given by the courts, in others by vote of the congrega- 
tions, while occasionally property awarded to one body was purchased by the 
other. Those days of legal contentions and occasional bitter personalities have 
passed, and a spirit of Christian courtesy now prevails, 

1 This statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II o/tho Report on ReUpKious 
Bodies, I92f5, has been revised by W. C. South, recording secretary, Board of Admiutetratlon, Church of 
the United Brethren in Christ (Old Constitution), Huntington, Ind., and approved by him lu its present 

rrvrTYi 
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DOCTRINE 

In doctrine the churcli holds lo the Trinity, Hip Deity and humanity* of Jesu.'^ 
Christ, and an atonement unlimited as to the possibility of its application. 
Upon repentance, faith appropriates the benefits of the atonement to the salva- 
tion of the soul, and in this salvation the soul is spiritually baptized into Christ, 
and becomes a new creature — i. e., is born again — the doctrine upon which the 
early life of the church was based. A scripturalLy directed life is held to be a 
necessity to the maintenance of the regenerate state, and the ordinances of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper are to be observed by all of God’s spiritual children, by 
each in the manner which he deems scripturaUy correct. On moral questions 
the church holds to the strict interpretation of the early laws on temperance, 
connection with secret combinations, and participation in aggresive warfare. 

ORGANIZATION 

In policy the church is Methodistic, having quarterly, annual, and general 
conferences on the same general basis as that of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The pastorate is made up of one or more local societies, and the quarterly confer- 
ence, its governing body, consists of the presiding elder, pastor, and local officials, 
and has only administrative powers. The membership of the annual conference 
includes the licensed and ordained preachers and the lay delegates elected by 
each pastorate. The General Conference, which is made up of ministerial 
delegates elected, pro rata, by the annual conferences, convenes every 4 years 
and is vested with legislative and judicial power, being restricted only by the 
constitution. As a judicial body, it is composed of the bishops of the past 
quadrennium and of the elders among its members who have stood in the ordained 
relation at least 3 years. 

Candidates for the ministry, with certain educational attainments prescribed 
by the General Conference, and recommended by the local church, may be licensed 
annually by the quarterly conference, and after a year’s trial may be received 
into the annual conference, where, upon completing a prescribed course of study, 
they become eligible to ordination as elders, the only ordination practiced by the 
church. No distinction is made as to sex. Official distinctions in the ministry 
are elective and for a limited term only. Pastors are appointed by the annual 
conference for a term of 1 year, and are eligible for reappointment to the same 
station for unlimited successive terms. Presiding elders are elected by the 
annual conference for a term of 1 year, and are eligible to unlimited reelection. 
Bishops are elected by the General Conference for the term of 4 years, and are 
eligible to reelection. 

WORK 

The missionary work of the church is conducted by a general board named the 
Domestic, Frontier, and Foreign Missionary Society, of which each annual con- 
ference is a branch, and by the Woman’s Missionary Association, auxiliary to 
the society. 

Tn the home mission department of the society’s work 29 conferences and 
clnirchcs were aided. The amount contributed for this work was $11,000. 

The principal foreign mission work of the society is in the Imperreh district in 
Sierra Leone, West Africa, and in Canton, China. A recent report shows 10 
stations in Africa and 1 in China. In Africa there are 7 American missionaries 
with 30 native workers; 9 organized churches; 7 schools with 502 pupils; 1 dis- 
pensary, treating 9,800 patients, with 10,000 prescriptions; 35 towns regularly 
served by itinerants; property valued at $35,000; and a total income for the 
foreign work of $10,000. In China there is 1 station with 20 native preachers 
and teachers; 1 school with 50 pupils; and a total income for this field of $2,000. 

Owing to the slow transition from the use of German to that of the English 
language, there was delay in foxmding an institution for advanced education until 
1845, when the General Conference projected a plan for the establishment of a 
college. After the division of 1889, however, only one college, located at Hartsville, 
Tnd., remained in the Old Constitution body, and this was destroyed by fire in 
1 897. The report for 1936 shows but one college now, located at Huntington, Ind. 
This school, together with the one in Canton, China, reports about 700 students 
and propert^y valued at $135,000. The contributions for general educational 
purposes during the year amounted to $29,295. 

The number of Christian Endeavor societies is 283, with a membership of 7,985. 
These societies suOTort a medical missionary in Africa. The church owns a 
printing plant at Huntington, Ind., valued at $100,000, from which a denomi- 
national organ, a missionary monthly, and Sunday school periodicals are issued. 



UNITED CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the United Christian Church for the year 1936 is 
presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between 
urban and rural territory. The 14 churches reported were in the ^ State of 
Pennsylvania. These statistics were compiled from schedules sent directly to 
the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the data relate 
to these churches only. 

The membership of this denomination Is composed of those persons who are 
formally received into the local churches upon subscribing to the confession of 
faith, discipline, and customs. 


Table 1. — Summary op Statistics por Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rmal 

PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 1 

territory 

Urban 

Rural 


14 

3 

11 



Members, number 

591 

92 

499 

15.6 

84.4 

Average membership per ehureh - - - 

42 

31 

45 



Membership by sex: 






Male 

272 

39 

233 

14.3 

85.7 

Pemale 

294 

53 

241 

1 18.0 

82.0 


26 


26 




92.5 

W 

96 7 

~ 


Membership by age: 






3 

2 

1 



13 years and over 

450 

90 

360 

20.0 

80.0 


138 


138 


100. 0 


0.7 

0) 

0.3 




9 

2 

7 



Vfllnfi — .TinimhAr fp.prvrtiTig 

9 

2 

7 



Amount reported 

$44,075 

$11, 075 

$33, OOO 

25.1 

74.9 

Constructed prior to 1936 

$39, 000 

$6, 000 

$33, 000 

15.4 

84.6 

Cnnstruetedj whollv nr in part, in 1936 

$5, 075 

$5, 075 


100.0 


Average vftlne per ehnreh 

$4, 897 

$6, 638 

$4, 714 



Expenditures : 



Ch urches reporting, number - 

12 

2 

10 



Am ount reported - 

$5, 257 

$1, 727 

$3, 630 

32.9 

67.1 

Pastors" salaries 

$1, 652 

$478 

$1, 174 

28,9 

71.1 

AH other salaries 

$263 

$100 

$163 

38.0 

62.0 

Repairs and improvements 

$863 

$286 

$578 

33.0 

67.0 

All other current expenses, including interest 

$1, 443 

$664 

$779 

46.0 

64.0 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$391 

$86 

$306 

21.7 

78.3 

Home missions 

$52 


$62 



Foreign missions 

$364 

$115 

$249 

31.6 

68.4 

To general headquarters for distribution 

$119 


$119 


100.0 

AH other purposes 

$110 


$110 


100.0 

A verage eTpenditure per nhureh 

$438 

$864 

$363 



Sunday schools: 




Churches reporting, number 

s 

2 

6 



OflScers and teachers 

125 

26 

99 

20.8 

79.2 

Scholars 

1, 000 

167 

833 

16.7 

83.3 


1 Percent not sho vn where base is less than 100. 
a Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
3 Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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Comparative data, 1936 and 1926. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for 
comparison, a summary of the available statistics of the United Christian Church 
for the census years 1936 and 1926. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1936 and 1926 


ITEM 

1936 

! 1926 

I 

ITEM 

1936 

1926 

ChTirches (local organizations) , 



Expenditures : 



number 

14 

16 

Churches reporting, number. 

12 

11 

Increase 1 over preceding 



Amount reported 

$5, 257 

$2, 946 

census: 



Pastors’ salaries 

$1, 652 


NTimher . . _ 

— 1 



$263 


Percent 

(2) 


Repairs and improve- 






ments 

$863 

$2, 296 

Members, number-- 

591 

577 

All other current ex- 



Increase over preceding 



penses, including in- 



census: 



terest 

$1,443 


Niirnbfir- - 

14 





Percent 

2.4 


Red Cross^ etc . 

$391 


Average membership per 



Home missions 

i $52 


phnreh _ 

42 

38 

Foreign missions 

! $364 

» $250 




To general headquarters 

CIiTirch edifices, nnmher . 

9 

9 

for distnhntioTi 

! $119 


Value— number reporting— 

9 

9 

All Other purposes.. 

$110 


Ammint reported 

$44, 075 

$36, 400 

Not olftssified . . 


$400 

Average value per church 

$4,897 

$3,933 

Average expenditure per 



D ebt — number reporting 


1 

ctinreh 

$438 

$268 

Amount reported. 


$1, 200 






Sunday schools : 






Churches reporting, number. 

8 

5 




Officers and teachers 

125 

70 




Scholars - 

1,000 

653 


1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 2 percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

The United Christian Church originated in the breaking away, about the year 
1864., of a number of members of the Church of the United Brethren in Christ, 
both ministerial and lay. They were opposed account of conscientious 
convictions’^ to some of the doctrines and practices, as then held and practiced 
by the church; these principally related to infant baptism, voluntary bearing of 
arms; the admission of members of oath-bound secret organizations into the 
church; and following the styles and fashions of the world in their manner of 
dress. 

Prominent among the dissenting ministers was Rev. George W. Hoffman and 
the followers of the movement were known for many years as the “Hoffmanites.” 
They meant to get along without a definite organization, but after a number of 
years decided to organize, and with this end in view met at Campbelltown, Pa., 
in January 1877, at which time a confession of faith was adopted; the name United 
Christian Church was adopted at a conference held at the same place in January 
1878; at the annual conference of 1891 a committee was appointed to revise the 
confession of faith and formulate a constitution and discipline; the revised con- 
fession of faith was adopted at the conference of 1892* the constitution and 
discipline wore adopted at a confcx'encc held May 1894. The confession of faith, 
constitution, and discipline now in use were adopted at the conference of 1920. 
Annual conferences have been held regularly since 1877. In 1897 a camp meet- 
ing was held in a grove near Cleona, Lebanon County, Pa., and camp meetings 
are held annually, having grown in favor from the first. 

DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION 

This denomination holds the beliefs of other orthodox evangelistic churches in 
regard to the Trinity, the Scriptures, justification, regeneration, and the observ- 
ance of the Bal)bath. It admits man’s total depravity, and defines sanctification 
as “the work of God’s grace, through the word and the Spirit, by which those 
who have been born again are separated in their acts, words, and thoughts, from 

J This stai emont was? prepared from information supplied by Bov. Irwin K. Curry, presiding elder. 
Uni ted Christian Church, Hershey, Pa. 
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sin, and are enabled to live unto God, and to follow after holiness, without which 
no man shall see the Lord.” 

The ordinances of the church are baptism, the Lord^s Supper, and feet washing; 
the mode of baptism is left to indmdual choice, provided only that it shall be 
administered in the water if possible. 

The organization follows in the main that of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
the conferences are limited, however, to district and annual conferences. They 
follow the itinerant plan, in the ministry, and local preachers have a vote in the 
annual conference. 

The official members of each class, or local church, with the pastor constitute 
the official board of the class. The official members of the classes of each district 
are the members of the district conference and the members of the several district 
conferences are the members who constitute the annual conference, the highest 
legislative body of the church. At the present time there is but one annual con- 
ference and the highest elective office is that of presiding elder. 

WORK 

Home mission work is carried on through tent meetings held at different 
places throughout the summer, and services are held in the Lebanon and Dauphin 
County prisons at quite regular intervals; and an occasional service at the Lebanon 
County Home, and the Widows^ Home in Lebanon, Pa. 

During the year 1927 the church became interested in foreign mission work and 
is cooperating with the Brethren in Christ Church in their work in Africa and 
India. 



UNITED HOLY CHURCH OF AMERICA, INC. 


STATISTICS 

Snmmary for the United States, with nrban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the United Holy Church of America, Inc., for the 
year 1936 is presented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these 
figures between urban and rural territory. Of the three parsonages reported, 
two were located in Virginia and one in North Carolina. These statistics were 
cona piled from schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the 
individual churches and the data relate to these churches oifiy. 

The membership of this denomination consists of those persons who have been 
admitted to the local churches, by vote of the members, upon profession of faith 
and baptism. 

As the United Holy Church of America, Inc., was not reported prior to 1936, 
no comparative data are available. 


Table 1. — Summary op Statistics for Churches in Urban and Hural 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Churches (local organizations), number 

Members, number 

Average membership per church 

Membership by sex: 

Male-- - 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Ago not reported 

Percent under 13 years * 

Church edifices, number - 

Value — number reporting - 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 - 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936. 

Average value per church 

Debt — number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting *‘no debt” 

Parsonages, number — - 

Value-number reporting 

Amount reported 

Expenditures: 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and Improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding inter- 


All other current expenses, including in- 
terest.—. - 

Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc.. . 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution. . 

All other purposes---. 

A vwage expenditure per church 

Sunday sohoola: 

Churches reporting, number 

Officers and teachers..... ... . 

Scholars - 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PEECENT OS ' 
TOTALS 

Urban 

Rural 

162 

82 

80 

50.6 

49.4 

7,535 

4,232 

3, 303 

66 2 

43.8 

47 

52 

41 



2,278 

1, 194 

1, 084 

52.4 

47.6 

5,174 

2, 992 

2, 182 

57.8 

42.2 

83 

46 

37 



44.0 

39.9 

49.7 



653 

394 

259 

60.3 

39.7 

5,889 

3, 101 

2,788 

62.7 

47.3 

993 

737 

266 

74.2 

25.8 

10.0 

11-3 

8.5 



109 

48 

61 

44.0 

66.0 

101 

40 

61 

39.6 

60.4 

$344, 722 

$261, 482 

$83, 240 

76.9 

24.1 

$226, 997 

$155, 897 

$71, 100 

68.7 

31.3 

$117,726 

$105, 586 

$12, 140 

89.7 

10.3 

$3, 413 

$6, 637 

$1, 365 



29 

20 

9 



$54, 502 

$52, 127 

$2, 436 

95.5 

4.5 

43 

13 

30 



7 

4 

3 



3 

2 

1 



$4,700 

$3, 700 

$1,000 

78.7 

21.3 

169 

80 

79 

50.3 

49.7 

$68, 900 

$63, 041 

$15, 859 

77.0 

23.0 

$22, 980 

$16,808 

$7, 672 

66.6 

33.4 

$5, 346 

$3,806 

$1, 641 

71.2 

28.8 

$9, 351 

$7, 391 

$1, 960 

79.0 

21.0 

$7, 636 

$6, 736 

$900 

88.2 

11.8 

$9, 167 

$8,284 

$873 

90.5 

9.5 

$1, 868 

$1,366 

$502 

73.0 

27,0 

$2,766 

$2, 314 

$462 

83.7 

16.3 

$2,005 

$1, 640 

$466 

76.8 

23.2 

$3,726 

$2, 640 

$1, 186 

68.2 

31.8 

$4, 075 

$3, 767 

$308 

92.4 

7.6 

$433 

$663 

$201 



151 

77 

74 

61-0 

49.0 

1,263 

686 

667 

64.7 

45.3 

6,179 

2, 990 

2,189 

67.7 

42.3 


I Percent not shown where base Is less than 100. 

* Based on membership with age classification reported. 
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State tables. — Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 present the statistics for 1936 for the United 
Holy Church of America, Inc., by States. Table 2 gives for each State the number 
and membership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or 
rural territory and membership classified by sex. Table 3 gives for selected States 
the number and membership of the churches, membership classified as “under 13 
years of age^^ and “13 years of age and over,” and data for Sunday schools. Table 
4 shows the value of church ecHfices and the amount of debt on such property. 
Table 6 presents the church expenditures, showing separately current expenses, 
improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the financial 
statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 4 and 5 is 
limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value and 
expenditures. 

Ecclesiastical divisions. — Table 6 presents, for each convocation of the United 
Holy Church of America, Inc., the more important statistical data shown by 
States in the preceding tables, including number of churches, membership, value 
and debt on church edifices, expenditures, and Sunday schools. 


Table 2. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, and Membership by Sex, by States, 1936 


GEOGKAPmC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

NUMBER OF CHURCHES 

NUMBER OP MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Sex 
not re- 
ported 

Males 
per 100 
fe- 
males 1 

ITmfied States 

162 

82 

80 

7,535 

4, 232 

8, 303 

2, 278 

5. 174 

83 

44.0 

New England: 











Massachusetts 

3 

3 


65 

65 


19 

46 



Connecticut 

1 

1 


20 

20 


5 

15 



Middle Atlantic: 











New Yori: 

6 

6 


481 

481 


184 

297 


62.0 

New Jersey 

6 

5 

1 

186 

178 

8 

67 

119 


56.3 

Pennsylvania 

14 

13 

1 

517 

511 

6 

121 

396 


30.6 

East Nobth Central; 











Ohio 

6 

5 

1 

209 

199 

10 

67 

142 


47.2 

Michigan 

1 

1 


15 

15 


5 

10 



South Atlantic: 











District of Columbia 

4 

4 


142 

142 


35 

107 


32.7 

Virginia 

14 

8 

6 

605 

469 

136 

193 

412 


46.8 

West Virginia 

11 

2 

9 

376 

86 

290 

130 

246 


62.8 

North Carolina 

91 

33 

68 

4,547 

2,035 

2,512 

1, 281 

3, 183 

83 

40.2 

East South Central: 











Alabama 

4 


4 

341 


341 

159 

182 


87.4 

Pacific: 










California 

1 

1 


31 

31 


12 

19 















I Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 3. — Numbee akd Membership op Chtjbches, Membership by Age, and 
Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States haying 3 or more ehurehes reporting] 


GEOGEAPmC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
bers 

membership bt age 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Under 

13 

years 

13 years 
and 
over 

Age not 
report- 
ed 

Percent 

under 

131 

Churches 

reporting 

Officers 

and 

teach- 

ers 

Schol- 

ars 

United States 

162 

r,535 

653 

5, 889 

993 

10.0 ^ 

151 

1,253 

5, 179 

New England; 










Massachusetts 

3 

65 

3 

43 

19 


3 

21 

85 

Middle Atlantic; 










New York 

6 

481 

66 

339 

76 

16.3 

6 

36 

240 

New Jersey 

6 

186 

49 

137 


26.3 

6 

56 

1 174 

Pennsylvania 

14 

517 

17 

372 

128 

4.4 

13 

110 

402 

East Noeth Central; 










Ohio.- 

6 

209 

9 

170 

30 

6.0 

6 

40 

205 

South Atlantic; 










Dist. of Columbia— 

4 

142 


119 

23 


4 

32 

171 

Virginia 

14 

605 

28 

522 

55 

ii 

13 

102 

474 

West Virginia 

11 

376 

78 

277 

21 

22.0 

8 

64 

402 

North Carolina 

91 

4,547 

357 

3,580 

610 

9.1 

85 

741 

2,823 

East South Central: 










Alabama--- 

4 

341 

41 

300 


12.0 

4 

33 

143 

Other States 

33 

66 

5 

30 

31 


3 

18 

60 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported; not shown whore base is less than 100. 

3 Includes; Connecticut, 1; Michigan, 1; and California, 1. 

Table 4. — Value op Churches and Amount op Church Debt by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


STATE 

Total 

number 

of 

churches 

Number 
of church 
edifices 

VALUE or CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

162 

109 

101 

8344,722 

29 

$64, 662 

Virginia - 

14 

9 

8 

65, 550 

4 

7,271 


11 

5 

5 

10, OOO 



North Carolina 

91 

80 

78 

16i; 072 

23 

11, 291 

Alabama 

4 

4 

4 

6,100 



other States 

42 

11 

16 

102, 000 

2 

36, 000 


i Includes; New Yorlr, 2; Pennsylvania, 2; Ohio, l; and California, 1. 
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Table 5.— Chusch Expendittjees by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 



to 

a 

EXPENDITURES 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVI- 
SION AND StATE 

B 

o 

0 

1 
§ 

Cliurches reporting 

Total amount 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Itepairs and improve- 
ments 

Payment on church 
debt, excluding in- 
terest 

Other current ex- 
penses, Including 
Interest 

Local relief and char- 
ity 

1 Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquar- 
ters 

1 Ail other purposes 

United States.. 

162 

159 

$68,900 

*22,980 

$5,346 

$9,351 

37,636 

$9, 157 

$1,858 

$2, 766 

$2,005 

$3, 726 

$4,075 

New England: 

3 

3 

454 

222 





70 

28 

39 

45 

50 











Middle Atlantic: 
New York...... 

New Jersey i 

Pennsylvania... 

6 

6 

Cl 

c 

13 

9,369 

3,843 

5,385 

1,265 
1, 151 
1,692 

1,000 

361 

229 

1,525 

1,236 

1,638 
1,341 
1, 537 

162 

17 

64 

53 

56 

73 

184 

122 

2,239 

725 

14 

198 

450 

325 

242 

333 

227 

152 

E. N. Central: 
Ohio...-*-— 

6 

6 

3,475 

1,572 

106 

102 


984 


236 

170 

148 

157 

South Atlantic: 
Dist. of Colum- 

4 

3 

876 

413 

52 



300 

35 

6 

6 

44 

20 

Virginia 

14 

14 

7,859 

2,440 

695 

107 

2, 221 
120 
3,309 

1,316 

130 

247 

313 

322 

62 

West Virgima... 
North Carolina - 

11 

91 

11 

90 

2,592 
32, 102 

1,289 

11,483 

286 

2,502 

240 

7,129 

138 
1. 571 

62 

1,057 

169 

1,381 

37 

822 

162 

2,411 

89 

431 

E. S. Central: 

4 

3 

4 

13 

709 

1 

' 2,236 

501 

946 

115 

i 

50 




12 

22 

9 


Alabama — .... . | 

Other States. ... 

i 

300 

326 


328 

134 

52 

150 







1 Includes: Connecticut, 1; Michigan, 1; and California, 1. 


Table 6.— Nitmbbe and Mbmbbeship of Chubches, Vales and Debt on 
Cheech Edifices, Expbnditeees, and Sendat Schools, by Convocations, 


1936 


CONVOCATION 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of members 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

EXPENDI- 

TURES 

SUNDAV 

SCHOOLS 

Churches 

reporting 

§ 

o 

4 

m 

0 M 

U 

as 

o ^ 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

Amount 

Churches 

reporting 

§ 

'o 

erj 

Total 

162 

7,636 


3344,722 

39 

$54,562 

159 



6,179 

NTa'w IllTijJ'lftnd 

3 

65 

m 

-.j- ■< -— 4,,^ 



3 

613 

s 

8fi 

Northern 

30 

1,317 

3 

81,000 

! 1 

31,000 

28 

18,490 

29 

962 

Northwestern 

21 

706 

8 

31,000 

1 

5,000 

21 

9,313 

18 

714 

Southern... 

108 

5,447 

90 

232,722 

1 27 

18,562 

107 

40,586 

101 

3,418 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ^ 

HISTORY 

On the first Sunday in May 1886, at Method, X. C., a suburb of Raleigh, N. C., 
a meeting was held which was the first of its kind in the State and the South. 
The meeting was conducted by Rev. Isaac Cheshier and was the beginning of the 
United Holy Church of America. 

On October 13, 1894, in Durham, N. C., the first convocation was organized. 
October 15, 1900, a convention was called at Durham to prepare a discipline for 
the government of the churches. 

The church was first known as the “Holy Church of North Carolina’'; then the 
“Holy Church of North Carolina and Virginia.” 

In September 1916, in convocation assembled at Oxford, N. C., the name was 
changed to the United Holy Church of America, and on September 25, 1918, the 
church was incorporated under this name. 

DOCTRINE 

The articles of faith briefly stated are as follows: 

We believe in one God, His only Son, Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Spirit; 
that man was made in the image of God; that God would have all men 
return to Him; that the Old and New Testaments are the record of God’s 
revelation of Himself; the love of God to sinful men has found its highest 
expression in the redemptive work of His Son; that Jesus Christ, after He 
had risen from the dead, ascended into heaven; justification is an act of God 
whereby all sins are forgiven through faith; entire sanctification takes place 
subsequent to justification and is wrought instantaneously; in the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost, as the gift of power on the sanctified life; in divine healing 
of the body, through the precious atonement of Jesus; in the observance of 
the Lord’s day as a day of holy rest and w'orship; and in the ultimate preva- 
lence of the kingdom of Christ over all the earth. 

Tlic ordinances of baptism by immersion, the Lord’s Supper, and the washing 
of feet are observed. 


ORGANIZATION 

The officers of the church are president, vice president, secretary, corresponding 
secretary, treasurer, and auditor. A board of trustees, consisting of nine mem- 
bers, has full and complete charge of the management of any schools, orphanages, 
charitable or religious enterprises under the control of the church. Other boards 
may be organized when necessary. 

The purpose of this church is to establish and maintain in North Carolina and 
other States of the United States and to the uttermost parts of the world, a 
municipality of holy convocations, assemblies, conventions, conferences, public 
worship, missionary and school work, orphan homes, manual and trades training, 
and other operations auxiliary and incidental thereto; also religious resorts, with 
permanent and temporary dwellings for health, rest, Christian work and fellow- 
ship, and for the spiritual, moral, and mental improvement of men, women, boys, 
and girls. 

1 This statomont was prepared from information contained in the “Standard Manual,” furnished by 
Bishop H. L. Fisher, TJnitea Holy Church of America, Inc., New York City. 
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UNIVERSAUST CHURCH 


STATISTICS 

Summary for the TFuited States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the IJniversalist Church for the year 1936 is pre- 
sented in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between 
urban and rural territory. These statistics were compiled from schedules sent 
directly to the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the 
data relate to these churches only. 

The membership of this denomination includes those persons who have been 
confirmed or accepted by the local churches or parishes, the only general require- 
ment for membership being assent to the general principles of faith and to the 
laws of the church. 


Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches in Urban and Rural 

Territory, 1936 


Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

PEKCENT OF 
TOTAL 


Urban 

Rural 

339 

183 

166 

54.0 

46 0 

45, 853 
135 

37, 147 
203 

8, 706 
66 

81.0 

19.0 

13, 798 

11, 084 

2,714 

80.3 

19.7 

21,883 

17, 375 

4,608 
1, 484 
60.2 

79.4 

20.6 

10, 172 
63.1 

8. 688 
63.8 

85.4 

14,6 

760 

633 

127 

83.3 

16 7 

1 36, 143 

28, 859 

6, 284 

82.1 

37.9 

! 9, 950 

2.1 

7,655 

2 1 

2,295 

2.0 

76.9 

23.1 

330 

177 

153 

63.6 

40.4 

307 

165 

142 

63.7 

46.3 

$9, 286, 523 

$8, 413, 693 

$872,830 

90.6 

9.4 

$9, 218. 023 

$8, 351, 793 

$866, 230 

90.6 

9.4 

$68, 500 
$30, 249 
65 

$61, 900 
$50, 992 
52 

$6, 600 
$6, 147 
13 

90.4 

9.6 

(^) 

C) 

$518, 576 

$489, 008 

$29, 568 

94.3 

6. 7 

163 

73 

80 

47.7 

62.3 

93 

60 

33 

(*) 


83 

50 

33 

(*) 

b) 

$415, 550 

$303, 600 

$112, 060 

73.0 

27.0 

301 1 

167 

134 

55.6 

44.6 

$824,176 

$718, 900 

$105, 276 

87.2 

32,8 

$330, 583 

$267, 990 

$62, 593 

81.1 

18.9 

$135, 826 

$127, 076 

$7, 849 

94.2 

6.8 

$66,957 

$66,329 

$10, 628 

84.1 

15. 9 

$38,926 

$37, 533 

$1, 393 

96.4 

3.6 

$182, 060 

$167, 991 

$14, 069 

92.3 

7.7 

$14, 015 

$12,013 

$2, 002 

86.7 

14.3 

$6, 817 

$6, 383 
$3, 678 

$434 

93.6 

6.4 

$3,981 

$303 

92.4 

7.6 

$11,923 

$10, 589 

$1, 334 

88.8 

11.2 

$33, 089 
$2,738 

$28, 418 
$4, 306 

$4, 671 
$786 

86.9 

14.1 

208 

135 

73 

04.9 

35.1 

2,493 

1, 796 

697 

72.0 

28.0 

12, 811 

ortod. 

9, 692 

3, 219 

74.9 

25. 1 


CJiurclies (local organizations), number., 


Members, number 

Average membership per cburcb.. 
Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years. 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 

Percent under 13 years ^ 


Cirarcli edifices, number 

Value— number reporting... 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or mpart, in 1936 

Average value per cburcb 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Number reporting "‘no debt"... 

Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 


Expenditures : 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported. 

Pastors’ salaries.. 

All other salaries.. 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding 

interest 

All other current expenses, including 

interest 

Local relief and charity. Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution.. 

All other purposes 

Average expenditure per church.. 

Sunday schools ; 

Churches reporting, number 

OfScers and teachers 

Scholars 


2 Percent not shown whore base is less than 100. 
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Table 1. — Summary of Statistics for Churches |n Urban and Rural 
Territory, 1936 — Continued 


ITEM 

Total 

In urban 
territory 

In rural 
territory 

i 

PEECENT OF 
TOTAL 

Urban 

Rural 

Summer vacation Bible schools; 






Churches reporting, number 

6 

3 

3 

: (?) 


Officers and teachers 

46 

4 

41 

1 (3) 

h 

Scholars 

318 

12 

306 

3.8 

96.2 

Weekday religious schools ; 






Churches reporting, number 

4 

3 

1 

, (2) 

(2) 

Officers and teachers 

23 

14 

9 

(3) 1 

(j) 

Scholars 

190 

150 

40 

78.9 

2L1 

Parochial schools : 






Churches reporting, number 

30 

18 

12 

(2) 

(2) 

Officers and teachers 

312 

202 

no 

64.7 

35.3 

Scholars.. 

1,511 

944 

567 

62.5 

37.5 


a Percent not sbown where base is less than 100. 


Comparative data, 1906-86. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Universalist Church for the 
census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 

Table 2. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


1936 


1936 


1916 


1906 


Churches (local organizations), number. 
Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 


339 

-159 

-31.9 


498 

-145 

- 22.6 


643 

-168 
-20 7 


811 


Members, number — . 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number. — 

Percent 

Average membership per church. 


45, 853 

-9, 104 
-16 6 
135 


54,957 

-3,609 

- 6.2 

110 


58, 566 

-5, 692 
-8 7 
91 


64,158 


79 


Church edifices, number ... 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Average value per church. 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported 


330 

307 

$9, 286, 523 
$30, 249 
65 

$618, 576 


498 
470 
$15, 826, 940 
$33, 674 
68 

$450,798 


609 

$7, 870, 103 
$12, 933 

no 

$408,766 


776 

776 

$10, 575, 656 
$13, 628 
132 
$464, 755 


Parsonages, number—. 

Value— number reporting. 
Amount reported . . 


93 

83 

$415, 550 


164 

$1, 082, 777 


147 
$591, 925 


136 
$491, 1 00 


Expenditures; 

Churches reporting, number 

Amount reported - - — 

Pastors' salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest — 
All other current expenses, including intore.st. . 

Local relief and charity, Bed Cross, ete„_ 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution.^ 

All other purposes.. - - 

Not classified - 

Average expenditure per church 


301 
$824, 176 
$330, 683 
$1.35, 825 
$66, 957 
$38, 920 
$182, 060 
$14, 016 
$6, 817 
$3,981 
$11, 923 
$33, 089 


$2, 738 


470 

$1, 61C, 624 
$1, 435, 798 

$149,362 

$31,464 

$3,440 


573 

$1, 069, 076 
$920, 948 

$110, 204 

$31, 923 

$1, 866 


Sunday schools : 

Churches reporting, number. 

OJficers and teachers 

Scholars 


208 

2,493 

12,811 


360 

4,045 

24,738 


6,170 
33, 272 


696 

6,685 

42,201 


t A minus sign (-) denotes decrease. 
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State tables. — Tables, 3, 4, 5, and 6 present tlie statistics for the Universalist 
Church by States. Table 3 gives for each State for 1936 the number and mem- 
bership of the churches classified according to their location in urban or rural 
territory, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. Table 4 
gives for selected States the number and membership of the churches for the four 
census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified as 
“under 13 years of age” and “IS years of age and over.” Table 5 shows the value 
of churches and parsonages and the amount of debt on church edifices for 1936. 
Table 6 presents, for 1936, the church expenditures, showing separately current 
expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the 
financial statistics of any individual church, separate presentation in tables 5 and 6 
is limited to those States in which three or more churches reported value and 
expenditures. 

Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches in Urban and Rural 
Territory, Membership by Sex, and Sunday Schools, by States, 1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

NUMBER OF 
CHURCHES 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Male 

<0 

'S 

I 

Sex not re- 
ported 

hlales per 100 
females * 

Churches re- 
porting 

Officers and 
teachers 

Scholars 

United States 

839 

183 

156 

45, 858 

87, 147 

8,706 

13, 798 

21,883 

10, 172 

63.1 

208 

2,493 

12, 811 

New England: 














Maine 

44 

14 

30 

6,055 

4,173 

1,882 

1,589 

3,256 

1,211 

48.8 

24 

394 

2,180 

New Hampshire 

12 

6 

6 

1,489 

1,033 

456 

605 

755 

129 

80.1 

9 

91 

626 

Vermont 

13 

5 

8 

1, 122 

803 

319 

279 

486 

357 

57.4 

6 

51 

271 

Massachusetts 

70 

57 

13 

13,388 

12, 524 

864 

3, 470 

6, 058 

3,860 

67.3 

52 

784 

3.822 

Rhode Island-- 


5 

0 

1,428 

1, 319 

109 

504 

924 


54. 5 

7 

82 

360 

Connecticut 

8 

7 

1 

1,689 

i;612 

77 

474 

8C6 

349 

64.7 

7 

89 

488 

Middle Atlantic: 














New York 

45 

26 

19 

6,994 

6,038 

956 

2,438 

3,241 

1,315 

75 2 

28 

275 

1,358 

New Jersey 

1 

1 


84 

84 




84 





Pennsylvania 

15 

7 

S 

1,200 

848 

352 

403 

576 

221 

70.0 

7 

55 

270 

East North Central: 














Ohio 

34 

8 

26 

2, 2G4 

1, 214 

1,050 

556 

919 

789 

60.6 

20 

185 

876 

Indiana 

8 

2 

6 

795 

491 

304 

157 

222 

416 

70.7 

7 

61 

302 

Illinois — 

16 

11 

6 

2,688 

2,368 

320 

772 

1,136 

7S0 

68.0 

10 

127 

965 

Michigan 

5 

2 

3 

798 

3v82 

416 

292 

378 

128 

77.2 

4 

44 

201 

Wisconsin 

6 

4 

1 

654 

618 

36 

288 

306 


78.7 

4 

39 

193 

West Norte Central: 













Minnesota 

3 

3 


903 

903 


321 

582 


56.2 

2 

10 

70 

Iowa 

5 

4 

1 

389 

279 

110 

137 

175 

77 

78.3 

4 

37 

124 

Missouri 

1 


1 

10 


10 



10 





Kansas 

2 

1 

1 

238 

198 

40 

92 

"ioo 

40 

80 8 

1 

5 

18 

South Atlantic: 














District of Columbia 

1 

1 


349 

349 


106 

243 


43.6 

1 

14 

90 

West Virginia 

1 


1 

84 


84 

23 

61 



X 

8 

25 

North Carolina 

10 

'"'4 

6 

1 498 

190 

308 

200 

273 

25 

73.3 

2 

18 

105 

South Carolina 

4 

1 

3 

i 144 

45 

99 

37 

45 

62 





Georgia 

6 

1 

6 

399 

101 

298 

183 

216 


84.7 


"To 

70 

Florida 

2 

1 

1 

77 

56 

22 

35 

42 


1 

5 

35 

East South Central: 













Kentucky 

6 

2 

4 

329 

83 

246 

134 

195 


68.7 

1 

8 

40 

Tennessee-- 

1 

1 


124 

124 

124 



Alabama. . _ 

6 

2 

— - 

277 

83 

194 

102 

”l24 

51 

82.3 



"’”124 

Mississippi 

2 

1 

X 

240 

S6 

164 

96 

145 


05.5 

1 

6 

50 

Mountain: 











Colorado 

1 

1 


144 

144 




144 





Pacific: 













California 

6 

5 


mi 

1, 000 


606 

404 


102.4 

4 

54 

248 










I Ratio not shown where mimher of females Is less than 100. 
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Table 4. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1006 to 1936, and 
Membership by Age in 1936, by States 

{Separate presentation is limited to States havine: 3 or nio^’e churches in either 1936, 1926, 191G, or 1906] 


XUirBER OF 
CflUnCHES 


XUMBEB OF MEMBERS 


MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, 
1936 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

! 

193S 

1926 

1 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1903 

Un- i 

der 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

re- 

port- 

ed 

Per- 

cent 

un- 

der 

13 1 

United States 

SS9 

498 

643 

811 

45,853 

54, 957 

58, 566 

64, 168 

760 

35, 143 

9,950 

2.1 

New England: 













Maine 

44 

56 

70 

7.5 

6,055 

5,646 

5,034 

4,6S6 

191 

4,489 

1, 375 

4 1 

New Hampshire 

12 

21 

27 

26 

1.489 

1. 628 

1,611 

1,993 

86 

1,138 

265 

7.0 

Vermont 

13 

31 

37 

52 

1,122 

1,999 

2,270 

3. 030 

4 

666 

452 

.6 

Massachusetts 

70 

90 

99 

106 

13, 388 

14, 997 

13,203 

12,983 

204 

10,283 

2,961 

1.9 

Rhode Island 

7 

8 

8 

0 

1,428 

1, 381 

1,519 

1, 175 

32 

1, 326 

70 

2.4 

Connecticut 

8 

8 

10 

12 

1.6S9 

1,781 

1, 6ir. 

1,478 

21 

1,540 

128 

1.3 

Middle Atlantic* 













New York 

45 

68 

104 

127 

6,994 

8, 099 

9, 175 

10. 761 

107 

5, 129 

1,75S 

2.0 

New Jersey 

1 

I 

3 

4 

84 

350 

566 

910 



84 


Pennsylvania 

15 

17 

25 

30 

1,200 

1, 591 

2,053 

2,301 

9 

936 

255 

1.0 

East North Central: 













Ohio 

34 

41 

55 

74 

2,264 

3, 467 

4. 190 

5, 003 

55 

1,842 

367 

2.9 

Indiana 

8 

15 

24 

44 

795 

1,286 

1,656 

2, 506 

5 

324 

466 

1.5 

Illinois 

16 

28 

39 

54 

2,6S8 

3, 957 

5, 244 

5,105 

6 

1,797 

885 

.3 

Michigan 

5 

8 

12 

26 

798 

1, 102 

1,003 

1,866 

12 

658 

128 

1.8 

Wisconsin 

5 

S 

9 

14 

6,54 

1,047 

843 

1, 342 

12 

642 


1.8 

West North Central: 











Minnesota. 

3 

6 


8 

903 

1, 118 

1, 009 

1,220 


903 



Towa 

5 

6 

8 

21 

389 

548 

1,040 

1,3SS 

3 

243 

143 

1.2 

Missonri 

] 

3 

9 

24 

10 

86 

371 

780 



10 


Kansas 

2 

3 

4 

12 

238 

226 

322 

937 

4 

194 

40 

"'To 

South Atlantic; 













"Nrerth nnrolina 

10 

17 

16 

9 

498 

528 

601 

373 


448 

50 


Smith nafolinn 

4 

4 i 

4 

4 

144 

164 

146 

121 


82 

62 


Oerirfrin 

6 

2 

8 ! 

12 

20 

399 

544 

.591 

656 


399 



Flnrifin. 

6 

5 

4 

77 

240 

152 

82 

2 

75 



East South Central: 













Kentucky _ 

6 

7 

7 

9 

329 

451 

392 

520 

2 

327 


.6 

Alabama. 

6 

11 

9 

11 

277 

.577 

609 

533 

5 

98 

174 

4.9 

TV<1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

240 

230 

254 

285 


240 



West South Central: 













A rif fttiRfi.Q 


2 

4 

3 


29 

164 

8.5 





w, •m m, 

'Tayj'w 

- 

9 

IS 

8 


316 

492 

270 





I'^ACtPic: 












riolf fnrnia 

5 

5 

6 

4 

1,000 

820 

686 

605 


931 

69 


Other States.., 

34 

S 

12 

16 

701 

7.36 

1,155 

1,098 


433 

268 



I Btised on memborsMp with ago classidcation reported; not shown where base is less than 100. 
s tnchidos: West Virginia, 1; District of Columbia, 1; Tennessee, 1; and Colorado, 1. 
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Table 5. — Value of Ghubches and Parsonages and Amount of Church 

Debt by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting value of edifices] 


GEOGEAPHIC DIVISION' AND STATE 

Total number of 
churches 

Number of church edi- 
fices 

VALUE OF 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

DEBT ON 
CHURCH 
EDIFICES 

VALUE OF 
PAE30NAGES 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

Churches re- 
porting 

a 

d 

0 

1 

Churches re- 
porting 

Amount 

United States.. 

339 

330 

307 

89,286,523 

65 

$518,676 

83 

$415, 650 

New England: 






— 



Maine 

44 

41 

39 

891, 943 

12 

61, 014 

9 

31, 500 

New Hampshire 

12 

12 

9 

165, 300 

2 

6,500 

2 

0) 

Vermont 

13 

13 

13 

150, 850 

3 

6,933 

5 

25, 000 

Massachusetts 

70 

68 

64 

2, 727, 380 


116, 794 

18 

102, 350 

Rhode Island 

7 

7 

6 

375, 000 

2 

19, 650 

2 

0) 

Connecticut 

8 

8 


430, 000 

2 

5,975 

4 

28, 000 

Middle Atlantic: 









New York 

45 

44 

42 

1, 889, 585 

9 

61, 767 

13 

79, 800 

Pennsylvania 

15 

15 

14 

398, 733 

1 

4, 500 

3 

9, 000 

East North Centeal: 









Ohio - 

34 

32 

29 

343, 000 

4 

29, 700 

7 

15, 200 

Indiana 

8 

8 

8 

84, 300 

2 

9,500 

3 

7,500 

Illinois 

16 

16 

14 

524, 200 

2 

11, 400 

1 

0) 

Michigan . 

6 

5 

5 

159, 000 

1 

300 



Wisconsin 

5 

5 

5 

17i; 500 

2 

10, 900 

3 

18, 500 

West Noeth Central: 









Iowa 

5 

5 

5 

36, 800 

1 

1,200 

3 

9, 200 

South Atlantic: 









North Carolina 

10 

10 

0 

35, 000 



1 

0) 

South Carolina 

4 

4 

3 

2,750 





Georgia 

6 

6 

5 

6,800 

1 

345 



East South Centeac: 








Kentucky - 

6 

6 

6 

14, 100 





Alabama 

6 

6 

6 

62, 400 



2 

(0 

Pacific: 







California 

5 

5 

5 

220, 182 

2 

19, 148 

3 

14, 000 

Other States 

15 

14 

*13 

597, 700 

3 

152, 950 

4 

76, 600 


1 Amount included in figures for “Other States,” to avoid disclosing the statistics of any individual 
church. 

3 Includes 2 churches in each of the following States— Minnesota, Kansas, Florida, and Mississippi; and 
1 in each of the following— New Jersey, Missouri, West Virgmia, and Colorado, and the District of Columbia, 
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Table 6. — Chuech Expenditures bt States, 1936 


[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more churches reporting] 





EXPENDITURES 


GEOGEAPHIC DIVISION AND STATE 

Total 
number of 
churches 

Churches 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Pastors’ 

salaries 

AH other 
salaries 

Repairs 
: and im- 
prove- 
ments 

United States 

339 

301 

S824, 176 

$330, 583 

S135, 825 

$66, 957 

New England; 







Maine.- 

44 

43 

83, 55S 

41, 139 

8,626 

5, 116 

New Hampshire 

12 

10 

22, 494 

12, 377 

2, 951 

580 

Vermont 

13 

10 

16, 220 

8,940 

1,790 

572 

Massachusetts 

70 

63 

259, 088 

98, 224 

47, 926 

20, 530 

Rhode Island 

7 

7 

29,587 

11,329 

7,360 

1, 214 

Connecticut 

8 

8 

50,419 

15, 134 

7,165 

2,924 

Middle Atlantic: i 







New York 

45 

37 

130, 286 

50, 704 

23, 855 

13, 357 

Pennsylvania 1 

15 

13 

26, 776 

12, 236 

5. 292 

2, 178 

East Noeth Centeal: 







Ohio 

34 

29 

32, 465 

11, 749 

2, 921 

2, 172 

Indiana I 

8 

7 

3.171 

1,890 

97 

457 

Illinois 

16 

14 

52, 303 

18. 508 

8,573 

i 5,643 

Michigan 

5 

4 

10, 471 

5, 600 

1, 080 

450 

Wisconsin ‘ 

6 

5 

16, 214 

7,717 

2, 268 

2,350 

West Noeth Central: 







Iowa 

6 

5 

6,833 

2,450 

464 

1,882 

South Atlantic: 






302 

North Carolina 

10 

9 

5, 662 

4,171 

31 

Georgia 

6 

6 

1, 356 

906 

60 

116 

East South Centeai: 






120 

Kentucky 

6 

6 

1,330 

958 


Alabama 

6 

6 

6,293 

2,845 

322 

2,420 

Pacific: 






1, 163 

California 

5 

5 

26,735 

9,461 

3,976 

Other States 

19 

1 14 

43,915 

14, 246 

11,078 

3,421 


Includes 2 churches in each of the following States — Minnesota, Kansas, South Carolina, Florida, and 
Mississippi; and 1 in each of the following— West Virginia, Tennessee, and Colorado, and the District of 
Columbia. 
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Tabl-b 6*- — Church Expenditures by States, 1936 — Confcmupd 

[Separate presentation is limited to States liaving 3 or more cburches reporting] 

, 

I EXPEivDiTTRES— continurd 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION iXD 
STATE 

Pa3Ttnent 
on church 
debt, ex- 
cluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local 
relief and 
charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All other 
purposes 

ITnited States 

S38, 926 

S182, 060 

$14,015 

S6, 817 

$3, 981 

$11, 923 

$33, 089 

New England: 

Maine 

1, 953 

21,543 

1,433 

633 

159 

625 

2,331 

New Hampshire 

750 

3.967 

330 

91 

41 

562 

845 

Vermont 


3,698 

53,039 

250 

70 

95 

346 

459 

Massachusetts 

11, 7SS 

6,871 

1, 872 

1,383 

4, 206 

13, 249 

Rhode Island _ 

G50 

7,481 

9,588 

45 

27 

640 

841 

Connecticut 

10, SOO 

1,019 

335 

663 

2S9 

2, 502 

AIiddle Atlantic: 








New York 

5 792 

28,092 

073 

2,399 

495 

1, 258 

3, 361 

Pennsylvania. 

3U0 

5,452 

279 

170 

129 

449 

291 

East North Central: 








Ohio 

1,200 

12, 587 

396 

240 

136 

230 

834 

Indiana 

577 

60 

25 

10 

35 

20 

Illinois 

124 

12,156 

550 

328 

299 

767 

5, 355 

Michigan 


1,664 
3, 375 

974 

445 

115 

205 

97 

816 

Wisconsin 


225 

35 

10 

224 

i 10 

West Noeth Central: 

Iowa 


169 

28 

15 

. 132 

1 

719 

South Atlantic: 




* 148 


North Carolina 

100 

893 

10 

4 

2 


1 

Georgia 

143 

S3 


5 

30 

43 

I 

1 

East South Central: 




Kentucky _ 


90 

95 

17 

7 

38 

5 

Alabama 


338 

230 

15 

5 

118 


Pacific: 




California.. 

2, 076 

6,948 

450 

425 

280 

393 

673 

Other States 

8, 250 

9, 515 

185 

10 

10 

1,323 

878 


HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION^ 

DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 

A distinction should be made between Hniversalism and the XJuiversalist de- 
nomination. 

Universalism has been defined as the doctrine or belief that it is the purpose of 
God through the grace revealed in our Lord Jesus Christ to save every member 
of the human race from sin. In a more general way, it has been described as the 
belief that what ought to be will be; that in a sane and beneficent universe the 
primacy belongs to Truth, Right, Love — ^the supreme powers; that the logic of 
this conception of the natural and moral order imperiously compels the conclu- 
sion that although all things are not yet under the sway of the Prince of Peace, 
the definite plan set forth in Him is evident, and the consummation which He 
embodies and predicts cannot be doubted. 

Universalism, it is claimed, is thus as old as Christianity; it was taught in the 
schools of the second and third centuries at Alexandria, Nisibis, Edessa, and 
Antioch; and it was accepted by many of the apostolic and church fathers, as 
Clement of Alexandria, Gregory of Nyssa, Origen, and probably Chrysostom 
and Jerome. 


> This statement, which Is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Esther i.. Richardson, assistant secretary, Universallst General Conven- 
tion, Boston, Mass., and approved by her in its present form. 
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Those members of the Christian family in whom this thought has become pre- 
dominant and who hold to the idea that there is a divine order and that it con- 
templates the final triumph of good over evil in human society, as a whole, and 
in the history of each individual, are considered Universalists. 

The Universalist denomination, however, is of modern origin, is confined 
mostly to the American continent, and it embraces but a portion of those who 
hold the Universalist belief. It dates from the arrival of Bev. John Murray, 
of London, in Good Luck, N. J., in September 1770, although there were some 
preachers of the doctrine in the country before that time. Mr. Murray preached 
at various places in New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, and societies 
sprang up in all these States as a result of his ministry. His first regular settle- 
ment was at Gloucester, Mass., where a church was built in 1780, but he after- 
wards removed to Boston. 

The earliest movement for denominational organization was made at Oxford, 
Mass., in 1785, but accomplished little more than to emphasize the need and 
value of fellowship, although it approved the name selected by the Universalists 
of Gloucester for their church, ^*The Independent Christian Society, commonly 
called^ ‘Universalists,' " and approved also the Charter of Compact as the form of 
organization for all societies. The second convention, held at Philadelphia in 
1790, drew up and published the first Universalist profession of faith, consisting 
of five articles, outlined a^ plan of church organization, and declared itself to be 
in favor of the congregational form of polity. Another convention, at Oxford 
in 1793, subsequently developed into the Convention of the New England States, 
then into the Convention of New England and New York, and finally into the 
present organization, the General Convention. 

Among the younger men at the second Oxford convention was Hosea Ballou, 
who soon became the recognized leader of the movement, and for half a century 
was its most honored and influential exponent. During his ministry, extending 
from 1796 to 1852, the 20 or 30 churches increased to 500, distributed over New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, although the 
greater part were found in New England. It was, however, the era of the propa- 
gation of the doctrine and of the controversies to which that gave rise, and little 
attention was paid to organization. 

The same antagonistic tendencies are noticeable, in the history of the Univer- 
salist churches, that appear in others holding to the congregational principle; on 
the one hand, an impulse toward liberty, opposition to ecclesiastical tyranny, 
jealousy of freedom, and suspicion of authority; on the other hand, appreciation 
of the value of centralized authority as against a crude, chaotic condition, and 
the realization that in order to efiSciently carry out important ends in the denomi- 
nation there must be some definite church organization with powers that are 
restricted, indeed, but still real. 

About 1860 agitation began for a more coherent organization and a polity 
bettor correlated than the spontaneous Congregationalism which had developed 
during the earlier period, and the result was that at the centennial convention 
of 1870 a plan of organization and a manual of administration were adopted 
under which the denomination has since been conducted. 

DOCTRINE 

The historic doctrinal symbol of the Universalist denomination is the Winches- 
ter Profession, adopted at the annual meeting of the General Convention held 
in Winchester, N- H., in September 1803, and is essentially the same as the first 
profession of faith in the five articles formulated and published by the Philadel- 
I)hia convention in 1790. The convention adopting it was simply a yearly 
gathering of Universalists without ecclesiastical authority, and the articles were 
merely set forth as expressing the general belief of the churches. They have 
ever since been acknowledged by the denomination at large, however, as express- 
ing its faith. They are as follows: 

We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
contain a revelation of the character of God and of the duty, interest, and 
final destination of mankind. 

We believe that there is one God, whose nature is Love, revealed in one 
Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of Grace, who will finally restore the 
whole family of mankind to holiness and happiness. 

We believe that holiness and true happiness are inseparably connected, and 
that believers ought to be careful to maintain order and practice good works; 
for these things are good and profitable unto men. 
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At the session of the General Convention in Boston, October 1899, a still briefer 
Statement of Essential Principles was adopted and made the condition of fellow- 
ship, in the following terms: *^The Universal Fatherhood of God; the spintiml 
authority and leadership of His Son, Jesus Christ; the trustworthiness of the 
Bible as containing a revelation from God; the certainty of just retribution for 
sin; the final harmony of all souls with GodJ' However, to this statement of 
principles was added the so-called Liberty Clause, as follows The Winchester 
Profession is commended as containing these principles, but neither this, nor any 
other precise form of words, is required as a condition of fellowship provided 
always that the principles above stated be expressed.” ^ . r ^ n 

At the General Convention held in Worcester, Mass., m 1933, a bond of fellow- 
ship was adopted as follows: 

The bond of fellowship in this Convention shall be a common purpose to 
do the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to cooperate in establishing the 
kingdom for tvliich He lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as Eternal and All-Coiiquering Love, 
in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or to be known, and in the power of meri of 
good will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus indicated be professed. 

The theology of Universahsm, while setting forth the predicates of its con- 
clusion, that all souls are included in the gracious purpose of God to make at 
last a complete moral harmony, discriminates between belief in a result and faith 
in the forces by which the result is to be achieved. It points out and emphasizes 
the fact that effective faith in final universal salvation must rest on implicit 
belief in the value and potency of truth, righteousness, and love, witnessed by 
the free and steadfast use of these great and only means to the desired end. 
The teaching of Jesus, with which His life and works accord, is interpreted as a 
distinct revelation of these facts and principles, to wit, that God is the Father of 
all men; that ail men are brethren; that life at the root is spiritual and therefore 
eternal; that the law of life is righteousness and its motive force is love; that 
human society, properly conceived, is a natural social and moral unity, or king- 
dom of heaven; that this life is “the suburb of the life elysian”; and that physical 
death is the necessary prelude to immortal life. Universahsm avers that the 
sinner — “and no man liveth that sinneth not” — cannot escape punishment; 
but this is remedial and is meant both to vindicate the inflexible righteousness of 
God and to induce repentance and reformation in His wayward children. 
Throughout the history of the Universalist Church there has been a growing 
emphasis upon the responsibility of men as free moral agents to cooperate with 
God in the creation of His world. A favorite Universalist statement of today is 
‘Tf all men are to be saved, then we are to save them.” 

The Universalist position as to the natui'e and place of the Christ has been 
stated as follows: 

It is necessary to say, in view of opinions long and generally held among 
Christians, that Universalists are not Trinitarians. The position taken by,, 
the Unitarians of Channing's day, and held for a generation or more subse- 
quently, would fairly represent the view that has been consistently set forth 
in Universalist literature and teaching. That view is that Jesus (the Christ) 
had the same essential spiritual and human nature as other men; but that 
he was chosen of God to sustain a certain unique relation, on the one hand 
toward God and on the other toward men, by virtue of which he was a revela- 
tion of the divine will and character and a sample of the perfected or “full- 
grown” man. There is, therefore, propriety and accuracy in describing 
this unique man as a God-man, a divine Son of God, the mediator, or way, 
between God and men. 

Universalists, as a body, are now practically Unitarians, so far as the person, 
nature, and work of Christ are concerned. 

As to the mode of baptism, both immersion and sprinkling are practiced, bxat 
usually in Universalist churches the candidate, whether adult or infant, is baptized 
by the minister placing his hand, which has been previously dipped in the font, 
on the head of the candidate, and repeating the baptismal formula. In Uni- 
versalist parishes where a church has been organized the Loid's Supper is regularly 
observed, usually four times a year, and all members are expected to participate; 
but all others who would like thus to show their loyalty to their Master and culti- 
vate Christian graces are cordially invited to join in the memorial. 
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ORGANIZATION 

Accordmg to the laws of organization for the Universalist Church there is the 
General Convention having Jurisdiction over all Universalist clergymen and 
denominational organizations,^ State conventions, exeicising within" State or 
provincial limits a similar Jurisdiction subject to the General Convention, and 
parishes composed of persons^ organized for religious improvement and the support 
of public worship. In practice the local parish or society is independent in the 
management of its affairs, in the choice of officers and of ministers, and in the 
details of its administration. ^ The State conventions consist of the clergymen in 
fellowship with such conventions and of lay delegates chosen by the parishes in its 
fellowship. The General Convention consists of its officers, present officers of 
each State convention, all ordained ministers actively engaged in the work of the 
ministry, and two delegates from each local parish, one of whom must be a man 
and one a woman. The State conventions meet annually, the General Conven- 
tion biennially. 

In order to remain in the fellowship of its own State convention and of the 
General Convention, the local church must be organized on the common profes- 
sion of faith, employ a minister in the fellowship of the convention, and promise 
obedience to the laws of the convention. The State conventions have complete 
control of matters of common interest to the local societies in their territory, but 
they must administer these affairs according to the laws made by the General 
Convention, which is the supreme legislative body of the denomination. 

In the interval between sessions of the General Convention a board of trustees, 
consisting of 11 members, including the president of the convention, adminis- 
ters the affairs of the denomination, except those which are reserved to the State 
conventions and the general membership. 

In 1898 a system of supervision was adopted which includes a general superin- 
tendent and local superintendents in many of the States, as well as regional 
superintendents in some sections where churches are comparatively few. Such 
superintendents act as advisory officers to local churches in securing ministers, 
solving problems, and as supervisors of new missionary work. 

The General Convention, while it has general supervision over all auxiliary 
organizations, helps to support the work of such organizations as the Women^s 
National Missionary Association, the General Sunday School Association, and the 
Young People’s Christian Union, each one of these functioning in its particular 
field for the advancement of the general welfare of the church. All of them have 
their headquarters, together with the Universalist Publishing House, in Boston. 

State conventions have committees of fellowship, which grant letters of 
license; examine candidates for ordination; authorize their ordination or refuse 
it, as the case may be; give full fellowship; transfer fellowship from one State to 
another; receive clergymen who are transferred from another State; and under 
the laws of the General Convention have full supervision of questions of fellow- 
ship and of discipline of ministers within their territory. Only ordained min- 
isters are permitted to baptize or administer the Lord’s Supper in the churches, 
and there are laws and standards of conduct which ministers must observe in 
order to maintain themselves in the fellowship of the State and General con- 
ventions. 

Owing to the peculiar early organization of Universalists into societies, rather 
than churches, the term '‘communicant” or ‘‘church member” does not accu- 
rately apply in this body. In a considerable number of societies there are as yet 
no church organizations, and consequently no “communicants,” and in any 
society or parish the number of registered church members falls far short of the 
whole numoer of Universalists. Where there is church membership, the method 
of admission is not the same in all churches. There is, however, a uniform custom 
of requiring subscription to the Winchester Profession or the later Statement of 
Essential Principles. Most churches have a form of covenant also, in which the 
members join, but a large freedom of personal preference as to form of profession 
and covenant is favored. 

WORK 

The homo missionary work of the denomination devolves, in the first instance, 
on the several State conventions, each of which has a board of trustees, and many 
of which have State superintendents charged with this particular branch of work 
within its territory. The home missionary work in new fields, and where the 
organization is weak, is in charge of the board of trustees of the General Conven- 
tion or of the Women's National Missionary Association, and under the general 
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supervision of the General Superintendent, The Women’s National Missionary 
Association has confined its efforts in home work largely to North Carolina; the 
contributions of the General Sunday School Association are used for the support 
of a' school for colored children in Suffolk, Va., as well as for child welfare work 
through nondenominational agencies. The Women’s National Missionary 
Association has carried on a very successful summer camp for diabetic children 
at the birthplace of Clara Barton in North Oxford, Mass., since 1932. The 
Young People’s Christian Union has contributed to this project. The home 
missionary work of the General Convention has been carried on largely in the South 
and Middle West. 

The Universalist denomination has, since 1890, maintained a mission in Japan. 
At the present time there are three centers of work, where four American and 
three native missionaries are regularly employed with teachers and helpers of 
varying numbers. There are three churches, besides a number of other preaching 
places, the Blackmer Home for Girls and a social service center in Tokyo, teaching 
and training conducted under the auspices of the mission in general universities 
and schools, property valued at $96,000, funds amounting to $55,807, with ex- 
penses for the last year of $4,714. In 1929 work was started in Korea consisting 
of regular church services, religious education, and social service activities includ- 
ing a slipper-making guild which now employs 1,800, a medical center, and a 
sewing school in Taikyu. 

The educational activities of the denomination in the United States include 
two theological schools connected with Tufts College, Mass., and St. Lawrence 
University at Canton, N. Y.; three academies; and various summer institutes for 
the training of local leaders. During the year October 1, 1936, to October 1, 1937, 
scholarships amounting to $2,175 were distributed to students in the theological 
schools. 

There are 3 homes for the aged in different cities, having a total of about 150 
inmates. The amount contributed toward the support of these homes from 
outside sources is estimated at $65,000 and the value of the property used for this 
work at about $570,000. 

There are 544 local churches of which 99 are dormant, 43 have summer services 
only, and 33 have occasional services. The total church membership is 52,311. 
There are 492 ministers who have full feUowship and 45 hold licenses. 

The auxiliary societies of the denomination report as follows: General Sunday 
School Association, 318 schools with 20,000 members; Women’s National Mission- 
ary Association, 150 societies with 5,000 members; Young People’s Christian 
Union, 200 societies with 3,500 members. 

The Universalist Publishing House is located in Boston, Mass. 
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STATISTICS 


Summary for the United States, with urban-rural classification. — A general 
summary of the statistics for the Vedanta Society for the year 1936 is presented 
in table 1, which shows also the distribution of these figures between urban and 
rural territory. These statistics were compiled from schedules sent directly to 
the Bureau by the pastor or clerk of the individual churches and the data relate 
to these churches only. 

The membership includes persons 18 years of age and over, of good repute in 
the community, who may desire to associate themselves with the society; there 
are four classes — active members, annual members, life members, and honorary 
members. 

Table 1. — Stjmmaby of Statistics fob Churches m Urban and Ktjbal 

Territory, 1936 


ITEM 


Total 


In urban 
territory 


In rural 
territory 


PEECEXT OF 
TOTAL 1 


Urban 


Rural 


Clitirches (local organizations), number. 


10 9 1 


Members, number 

Average membership per church. 
Membership by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Sex not reported 

Males per 100 females 

Membership by age: 

Under 13 years 

13 years and over 

Age not reported 


628 

63 

163 

365 

100 

44.7 


578 

64 

163 

365 

50 

44,7 


50 


100.0 

100.0 

60.0 


8.0 


50.0 


421 

207 


421 

157 


50 


100.0 

76.8 


24.2 


Church edifices, number 

Value— number reporting 

Amount reported 

Constructed prior to 1936 

Constructed, wholly or in part, in 1936, 

Average value per church,. 

Debt— number reporting 

Amount reported - 

Number reporting “no debt" 


6 

6 

$132, 500 
$131,600 
$1, 000 
$22, 083 
4 

$36,903 

2 


5 

5 

$100, 500 
$99, 600 
$1,000 
$20, 100 
4 

$36, 903 
1 


1 

1 

$32,000 
$32, 000 


$32, 000 


76. 8 24. 2 

75.7 24.3 

100.0 


100.0 


1 


Parsonages, number 

Value— number reporting. 
( Amount reported 


4 

2 

$6, 000 


3 

1 

$2,000 


1 

1 

$3,000 


40.0 


60.0 


Expenditures : 

Ohurohos reporting, number - 

Amount reported - - 

Pastors’ salaries 

All other salaries 

Repairs and Improvements — 

Payment on church debt, excluding inter- 
est—. — — 

All other current expenses, Including 


Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc — 

All other purposes — 

Average expenditure per church — 


9 

$28, 103 
$4,723 


$1,885 

$1,328 

$17, 512 
$15 
$2, 040 
$3,123 


9 

$28, 103 
$4,723 
$600 
$1,885 

$1, 328 

$17, 612 
$15 
$2,040 
$3, 123 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


100.0 


Weekday religious schools: 

Churches reporting, number. 

Officers and teachers 

Scholars.-— 


1 

2 

25 


1 

2 

25 


Peroont not shown where base is less than 100. 
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Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 2 presents, in convenient form for com- 
parison, a summary of the available statistics of the Vedanta Society for the 
census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 


Table 2. — Compaeativb Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 


1936 


1936 


1916 


1906 


Cliiirclies (local organizations), nximber. 
Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent > 

Members, number 

Increase i over preceding census: 

Number 

Percent 

Average membership per church 


10 

7 

3 

3 

-I 

628 

200 

190 

428 

10 

-150 

214.0 

5.3 

-44.1 

63 

67 

63 


Cburoli edifices, number 

Value — ^number reporting 

Amount reported _ 

Average value per church. 

Debt — number reporting 

Amount reported 


6 

6 

$132, 500 
$22, 083 
4 

$36, 903 


2 

2 

$45, 000 
$22, 500 
1 

$15. 000 


2 

2 

$37, 500 
$18, 750 
2 

$20, 000 


2 

2 

$52, 000 
$26, 000 


Parsonages, number 

Value — number reporting. 
Amount reported 


4 

2 

$5, 000 


2 

$20. 000 


Expenditures: 

Cburebes reporting, number 

Amount reported 

Pastors’ salaries — 

All other salaries 

Repairs and improvements 

Payment on church debt, excluding interest 

All other current expenses, including interest... 

Local relief and chanty, Red Cross, etc 

Home missions 

Foreign missions 

To general headquarters for distribution 

All other purposes 

Not classified 

Average expenditure per church 


9 

$28, 103 
$4, 723 
$600 
$1, 885 
$1, 328 
$17, 512 
$15 


$2, 040 
$3, ' 123 ' 


$15, 686 $3, 000 

$3, 000 $1, 750 


$500 $1, 250 

$12,186 

$5, 229 $3, 000 


1 A mmus sign (— ) denotes decrease. * Percent not shown where base is less than 100. 

State table. — Table 3 presents the statistics for the Vedanta Society by States, 
giving the number and membership of the churches for the four census years 1906 to 
1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified by sex and age. 


Table 3. — Number and Membership of Churches, 1906 to 1936, and 
Membership by Sex and Age in 1936, by States 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER OF 
churches 

NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY SEX, 1936 

MEMBERSHIP 
BY AGE, 1930 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Sox 

not re- 
ported 

Males 

1 per 
100 fe- 
males 1 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Ago 
not re- 
ported 

United States 

10 

3 

3 

4 

628 

200 

190 

340 

163 

365 

100 

44.7 

421 

207 

New- England: 















Massachusetts 

1 

1 

1 


1 60 

(2) 

40 




60 



60 

Rhode Island 

1 




i 60 



10 

40 



60 


Middle Atlantic: 













New York 

2 

1 

1 

1 

92 

50 

100 

200 

29 

63 



25 

G7 

Pennsylvania 




1 




50 





East North Central: 














i 

Illinois 

1 




105 




40 

66 



106 


South Atlantic: 












District of Columbia. 

1 




40 




10 

30 




40 

Pacific: 







! 








Oregon. 

1 




100 




34 

66 



too 


California 

3 


"T: 

1 

”" 2 ” 

191 

165 

-50' 

15 ” 

40 

101 

60 

39.6 

141 

60 


^ Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


f Not reported. 
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HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

The Vedanta Society, as a religious or philosophical factor in American life, 
dates from the Parliament of Religions at the World's Fair in 1893. At that 
time the various Hindus who were present attracted much attention, and one of 
them, Swami Vivekananda, who came as a delegate, gave a series of lectures on 
Vedanta philosophy in New York in 1894, He made no attempt at an organiza- 
tion, but 3 years later Swami Abhedananda arrived in that city to carry on the 
work_ started by Swami Vivekananda, and organized the Vedanta Society, which 
was incorporated in October 1898. Slowly but steadily the wmrk grew, and 
finally the society became strong enough to have a permanent center in New 
York City, and now has other centers in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Boston, 
Portland, Oreg., Chicago, 111., Providence, R. I., and Denver, Colo., all under the 
leadership of Swamis of the order of Sri Ramakrishna in India. Some of these 
centers have country places where schools are held in the summer. 

The term “Vedanta” is the name of an ancient philosophy of India, and as 
interpreted by the society it means literally “end of all wisdom.” The Vedanta 
philosophy explains what the end of wisdom is and how it is attained, and claims 
to harmonize with the ultimate conclusions of modern science, and to give to 
religion a scientific and philosophic basis. The society has, however, no purpose 
of forming a new sect or creed; but by explaining through logic and reason the 
spiritual laws that govern life, it seeks to harmonize all systems. 

The society has six trustees who, with three other officials, form the executive 
board. Members residing elsewhere than in New York City are given lessons 
and instruction by correspondence. The society has published a large number 
of works on its religious philosophy, most of which were written by Swami Viveka- 
nanda, and his successors and followers. Following the custom of the Hindu 
priestnood, the Swamis do not accept a salary or any remuneration for their 
services but freely devote their time and energy to the spiritual growth and 
unfoldment of all men and women, without regard to caste, creed, or nationality. 

iThis statement, which is substantially the same as that published in vol. II of the Report on Religious 
Bodies, 1926, has been revised by Swami Bodhananda, Vedanta Society, New York City, and approved 
by him in its present form. 
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STATISTICS 


The data given for 1936 represent 72 active organizations of The Volunteers of 
America, all reported as being in urban territory. These statistics were compiled 
from schedules sent directly to the Bureau by the individual stations and the 
data relate to these stations only. 

The local station, or post, is the statistical unit in the report of this denomina- 
tion, and the membership includes those who are active in the service as officers 
and workers, as well as those who, being in accord with the aims, teachings, and 
doctrines of the society, regularly attend the meetings and observe the sacraments 
at Volunteer missions and contribute to the support of the work. 

Comparative data, 1906-36. — Table 1 presents, in convenient form for compari- 
son, a summary of the available statistics of The Volunteers of America for the 
census years 1936, 1926, 1916, and 1906. 


Table 1. — Comparative Summary, 1906 to 1936 


ITEM 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

Stations (local organizations), number 

72 

133 

97 

65 

Increase 1 over precedmg census: 





NUTnhpr . .. _ 

-61 

36 

32 


P#|irr!Ant- , 

-45.9 

(^) 

(“) 


Mem'hera, 'niimher . _ . * _ . __ 

7,923 

28, 756 

10, 204 

2, 194 

Incre^e 1 over preceding census* 



Number 

-20, 833 

18, 552 

8,010 


Percent 

-72.4 

181.8 

365. 1 


Average membership per station 

110 

216 

106 

34 

Station buildings, number 

33 

27 

16 

10 

Value— number reporting 

27 

25 

13 

10 

Amount reported 

$435, 005 

$573,809 

$226,950 

$83, 521 

Average value per station 

$16, 111 

$22,952 

$17, 468 

$8, 362 

Debt— number reporting 

16 

16 

9 

6 

Amount reported— 

$67,832 

$154, 476 

$93, 516 

$40, 021 

Offloers* quarters, Tnimher 

13 




Value^number reporting 

7 




Amount reported 

$52,237 




Expenditures : 




Stations reporting, number 

67 

102 

67 


Amount reported 

$418, 553 

$728, 612 

$232,010 


Commissioned officers’ salaries 

$65, 275 


AH other salaries 

$44, 636 




Repairs and improvements — 

$11, 185 

• $321,754 

$134,266 


Payment on station debt, excluding interest 

$7,894 


All other current expenses, including interest 

$103,465 




Local relief and charity, Red Cross, etc 

$157,886 




Home missions 

$3,851 




Foreign missions 

$20 

- $215,003 

$97, 764 


To general headquarters for distribution 

$6, 456 




All other purposes 

Not classmed- ‘ 

$17,886 

$191, 865 



Average expenditure per station.t, 

$6,W 

$7, 143 

$3, 403 


Sunday schools ; 


Stations reporting, number 

61 

80 

26 

36 

Officers and teachers 

414 

761 

128 

228 

Scholars 

4,292 

9,942 

1,483 

1, 736 


» A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 2 Percent not shown where base isless than 100. 
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state tables. — Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 present the statistics for The Volunteers of 
America by States. Table 2 gives for each State for 1936 the number and mem- 
bership of the stations, membership classified by sex, and data for Sunday schools. 
Table 3 gives for selected States the number and membership of the stations for 
the four census years 1906 to 1936, together with the membership for 1936 classified 
as “under 13 years of age” and “13 years of age and over.” Table 4 shows the 
value of station buildings and the amount of debt on such property for 1936. 
Table 5 presents, for 1936, the station expenditures, showing separately current 
expenses, improvements, benevolences, etc. In order to avoid disclosing the finan- 
cial statistics of any individual station, separate presentation in tables 4 and 5 is 
limited to those States in which three or more stations reported value and expendi- 
tures. 

Table 2. — Number and Membership of Stations, Membership by Sex, and 
S uND.AY Schools, by States, 1936 



Total 
num- 
ber of 
sta- 
tions 


MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
bers 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Sex 
not re- 
ported 

Males 
per 100 
fe- 
males! 

Sta- 

tions 

re- 

port- 

ing 

Offi- 

cers 

and 

teach- 

ers 

Schol- 

ars 

TTnitfiA Sr.at.fta „ „ , „ ^ ^ „ 

72 

7,923 

3,341 

2,949 

1,633 

113.8 

61 

414 

4,292 


New England: 

Maine 

1 

31 

18 

13 



1 

13 

62 

Massachusetts 

4 

503 

3 

6 

494 


2 

10 

96 


1 

36 

36 




Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

8 

890 

331 

159 

400 

208.2 

6 

49 

492 

New .Terse V 

7 

474 

222 

252 

88.1 

7 

63 

633 

Pennsylvania 

5 

611 

267 

344 


77.6 

5 

SO 

573 

East North Central: 

7 

362 

219 

143 


153.1 

6 

53 

769 

Indiana 

2 

130 

6 

4 

120 


1 

7 

66 

TllinniS-- _ 

4 

515 

194 

321 


60.4 

4 

25 

338 

M ichigan 

3 

440 

315 

125 


252.0 

2 

14 

173 


2 

55 

26 

29 



2 

18 

117 

West North Central: 

TVTinnnsnta 

1 

144 

63 

81 



1 

10 

160 

Tftwa, 

1 

40 

40 





TVHHQnnri 

1 

460 

375 

75 





Nnrth Dakota 

1 

126 

26 

100 


26.0 

i 

8 

123 

Snnt.'h Dolrntfl. 

1 

213 

125 

88 







1 

60 

36 

24 






South Atlantic: 

Dfilawnre 

1 

56 

20 

36 



1 

6 

47 

District of Columbia,. _ 
Virginia 

1 

225 

225 





2 

64 



64 


1 

7 

26 

Woft Virginia 

1 

200 



200 





Florida 

1 

26 



26 


1 

6 

20 

East South Central: 

TTonpioky _ 

1 

1, 066 
106 

489 

667 


86.2 

1 

10 

118 

Tennessee 

2 

33 

72 


. 

2 

8 

94 

West South Central: 

1 

76 

40 

85 






Mountain: 

Tvrnntanft 

1 

14 

7 

7 



1 

4 

13 

iPMlJlAiA t, m, m w m wm rnmmmmm 

C/’ilnro.rln 

1 

36 

17 

18 



1 

9 

70 

I^ACIFIC: 

Washington , 

4 

295 

184 

83 

28 


1 

13 

176 

nrAcmn 

1 

225 

76 

160 


60.0 

1 

11 

90 

Oalffomia t - 

5 

467 

260 

217 


116.2 

3 

20 

157 











1 Ratio not shown whore number of females is less than 100. 
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Table 3* — Ntjaibee and Membeeship op Stations, 1906 to 1936, and Meai- 
BEESHip BY Age in 1936, by States 

[Separate presentation is limited to States havmg 3 or more stations in either 1936, 1926, 1916, or 19061 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
AND STATE 

NUMBER op stations 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, ]936 

1936 

1936 

1916 

1906 

1936 

1926 

1916 

1906 

Under 

13 

years 

13 

years 

and 

over 

Age 

not 

re- 

ported 

Per- 

cent 

under 

131 

United States 

72 

133 

97 

65 

7,923 

28,756 

10,204 

2, 194 

1,092 

4, 631 

2, 200 

19.1 

New England: 














4 

4 

3 

3 

503 

297 

164 

66 



503 


MmDLE Atlantic: 










New York 

8 

14 

11 

7 

890 

1,900 

1.153 

298 

53 

437 

400 

10.8 

New Jersey. 

7 

7 

6 

3 

474 

1,243 

373 

273 

54 

188 

232 

22.3 

Pennsylvania 

5 

9 

8 

7 

611 

1,749 

506 

133 

113 

201 

297 

36 0 

East North Central: 













Ohio... 

7 

9 

6 

5 

362 

3, 398 

650 

135 

38 

222 

102 

14.6 

Tnrliana _ 

2j 

8 

3 

3 

130 

1, 301 

134 

124 


130 



Illinois . 

4 

10 

5 

7 

615 

1,228 

1,112 

214 

175 

340 


34.0 

Michigffl-n 

3 

7 

1 

3 

440 

'658 

19 

60 

193 

247 


43.9 

West North Central: 













Minnftsnta 

1 

4 

1 

2 

144 

350 

50 

200 


144 



Iowa 

1 

1 

3 

2 

40 

78 

388 

14 



40 


Nebraska _ _ 

1 

1 

2 

3 

60 

160 

227 

70 

20 

40 



Kansas 


3 

2 



1,050 

710 






South Atlantic: 












Georgia 


3 

1 



646 

39 




■ 


East South Central: 













Tennessee. _ 

2 

3 

3 


105 

341 

530 


24 

81 


22.9 

Alabama 


1 

3 



38 

166 






West South Central 













Louisiana 


4 

2 



1,090 

659 






Texas - 

1 

8 

1 


75 

781 

112 



75 



Pacific: 













Washington. 

4 

4 

6 

' 4 

295 

2, 296 

461 

260 


211 

84 


California 

5 

11 

5 

4 

467 

2,601 

594 

112 

10 

467 


2.1 

Other States 

2 17 

22 

25 

12 

2,812 

7,551 

2,177 

235 

412 

1, 858 

542 

18.1 


1 Based on membership with age classification reported; not shown where base is less than 100. 

* Includes 2 stations each in the States of Wisconsin and Virginia; and 1 in each of the following — Maine, 
Rhode Island, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Delaware, West Virginia, Florida, Kentucky, Mom 
tana, Colorado, and Oregon, and the District of Columbia. 


Table 4. — Value op Station Buildings and Amount op Debt by States, 1936 

[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more stations reporting value of buildings] 


STATE 

Total num- 
ber of sta- 
tions 

Number of 
station 
buildings 

VALUE OP STATION 
BUILDINGS 

DEBT ON STATION 
BUILDINGS 

Stations 

reporting 

Amount 

Stations 

reporting 

Amount 

United States 

72 

33 

27 

$436, 006 

10 

867, 882 

New York 

8 

6 

4 

55, 600 

3 

14, 000 

Other States 

64 

27 

123 

379, 605 

13 

53, 832 
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Table 5. — Station Expenditures by States, 1936 
[Separate presentation is limited to States having 3 or more stations reporting] 





EXPENDITURES 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Total 
number 
of stations 

Stations 

reporting 

Total 

amount 

Com- 

missioned 

ofiQcers’ 

salaries 

Another 

salaries 

Repairs 
and im- 
prove- 
: ments 

United States 

72 

67 

S418, 553 

S65, 275 

$44, 636 

$11, 185 

New England: 







Massachusetts 

MroDLE Atlantic: 

4 

4 

4, 363 

3, 157 

307 


New York 

8 

8 

26, 586 

7,951 

3, 163 

1, 460 

New Jersey 

7 

7 

23, 989 

3,589 

2, 776 

483 

Pennsylvania 

5 

4 

19, 104 

3, 430 

675 

2 

East North Central: 







Ohio 

7 

7 

63, 601 

7,009 

4,967 

931 

Illinois-,- - 

4 

4 

35,618 

2,586 

473 

607 

Pacific: 







Washington 

4 

4 

17, 647 

4,860 

468 

390 

California 

5 

4 

20, 837 

7,521 

654 

233 

Other States 

28 

125 

206, 808 

25, 172 

31, 153 

7,079 


EXPENDITURES— continued 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND 
STATE 

Payment 
on station 
debt, 
excluding 
interest 

Other 

current 

expenses, 

including 

interest 

Local 

relief 

and 

charity 

Home 

missions 

Foreign 

missions 

To gen- 
eral head- 
quarters 

All 

other 

purposes 

United States— 

$7, 894 

$103,465 

$167,888 

$3, 851 

$20 

$6,455 

$17,888 

New England: 











899 





Middle Atlantic: 








New York 

560 

5,388 

4, 871 

308 


921 

1,964 

Now Jorsoy _ 

1, 658 

3,692 

8, 199 

328 


1, 146 

2,118 

Pennsylvania - 

1, 189 

10,599 

784 


643 

1, 882 

East North Central: 






Ohio __ 

180 

8, 149 

40, 649 

232 


513 

971 

Illinois 

360 

11, 759 

18, 947 

48 

20 

206 

612 

Pacific: 








W ashington 


5,945 

4,602 

180 


1,054 

148 

California, 

290 

7,179 

4, 156 

201 


468 

135 

Other States — 

4,846 

60, 164 

64, 964 

1, 770 


1,604 

10, 056 


1 Includes 2 stations In each or the following States— Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Tennessee; and 
a in each of the following— Maine, Rhode Island, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, Florida, Kentucky, Montana, Colorado, and Oregon, and 
the District of Columbia. 
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CE2?;SUS OE RELIGIOUS BODIES, 19 3 6 

HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND ORGANIZATION ' 

HISTORY 

General and Mrs. BaUington Booth, in the spring of 1896, after having accom- 
plished an evangelistic and benevolent work of national proportions, were per- 
suaded, by friends who had witnessed their former success, to organize a Christian 
and benevolent movement that should be American in its principle and conduct, 
with its governing officers and headquarters in this country. 

In response to this ever-growing call, General and Mrs. Booth held their first 
public meetings in March of that year, and almost immediately the new society, 
under the name of The Volunteers of America, became active in many parts of 
the country. Subsequently, in November 1896, the organization was incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the State of New York. 

From the beginning the organization has been declared to be an auxiliary of 
the church, and converts have been encouraged to unite with churches of their 
preference, so that a large growth in membership has neither been expected nor 
realized. 

Those who have felt the call to engage in the work have been stimulated, and 
trained to carry to others the redemptive message they have themselves received. 
The Volunteers of America have continually endeavored to work along lines that 
do not conflict with any other religious society. 

DOCTRINE 

In doctrine The Volunteers are in harmony with the evangelical churches on 
all essential points. Their principles are stated in a book of rules, known as 
The Volunteer Manual, issued by order of the grand field council, and those who 
make application to join as officers subscribe to these doctrines, outlined in brief 
on an api:)lication form. They include belief in one supreme, triune God, in the 
Bible as given by inspiration of God, and the divine rule of all true godly faiih and 
Christian practice; in Jesus Christ as truly man and yet as truly God. They 
believe that Jesus Christ, by sacrifice of His life, made atonement for all men; 
that in order to obtain salvation it is necessary to repent toward God, believe in 
Jesus Christ, and become regenerated through the Holy Spirit; that the Holy 
Ghost gives to each person inward witness of acceptance; that it is possible for 
those who have been accepted by God to fall from grace and, except as restored, 
to be eternally lost; that it is possible for Christians to be so cleansed in heart as 
to serve God without fear, in holiness and righteousness throughout life; that the 
soul is immortal; and that the punishment of the wicked and the reward of the 
righteous are eternal. 

The Volunteers believe in the sacraments of baptism and the Lord^s Supper, and 
give opportunity for the observance of these rites at the various stations. They 
also ordain their officers to the gospel ministry after due preparation and a satis- 
factory examination upon the prescribed course of study. 

ORGANIZATION 

The government of The Volunteers of America is democratic. The term 
'^military,^^ appearing in the manual, is applied only in the bestowing of titles, 
the wearing of uniforms, and the movements of officers. As a corporate society 
the government is vested in the grand field council, which is composed of the 
officers of, or above, the rank of major. This council elects the directors, nine in 
number, who are the responsible financial officers, and who act as trustees and 
custodians of the property. 

The commander in chief, or genei:al, is elected for a term of 5 years. The 
officials forming his cabinet or staff are the hation'al commander whose title is 
brigadier general; the execurive secretary, field secretary, and secretary of audit 
and property, each with the title of colonel; the secretary for social welfare; 
and the regional officers. The departmerits or regional areas are usually under 
the command of an officer of the rank of colonel. They comprise 2 or more dis- 
tricts, each under the command of a regional officer, who may have 20 or more 
stations under his control. 


* This statement, which Is substantially the same as that published in vol. H of the Report on Religious 
Bodie^ 1926, has been revised by Col. James W. Merrill, field secretary, The Volunteers of America, New 
York City, and approved by him in its present form. 
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A post consists of an officer in charge, assistants, secretary, treasurer, trustees, 
sergeants, corporals, and soldiers. There is no limit to the'membership of a post 
in point of numbers. The commissions are issued by the commander in chief and 
countersigned by the head of the division and the secretary of the field department. 

WORK 

The mission of The Volunteers of America, as announced at its inauguration, 
is evangelical — carrying the gospel of good will and good living to unchurched 
people. At the Volunteer mission meetings, however, it has been found that 
many in attendance are needy, often requiring immediate help. It has, therefore, 
proved essential that provision be made to aid such, and in pursuance of this 
desire a number of welfare undertakings have been launched and carried on. 

These benefactions are many; among them the care of underprivileged city 
children. Day nurseries and kindergartens, summer outings for city children 
and their mothers, prove a godsend to many hundreds. There are maternity 
homes for unfortunate girls and emergency shelters for transient and homeless 
men; food depots are established and, in some cases, breadlines- Sick and injured 
persons among the needy and unemployed are given hospital and dispensary 
treatment; thousands of pairs of shoes and garments are given children who 
otherwise could not attend school. At Christmas time many thousands of fami- 
lies are provided dinners, the food being sent to their own homes. 

Health camps are established at a number of centers where many hundreds of 
children receive from 10 to 20 days of real country life. All enjoy the fresh air 
and child sports; in most cases they have good bathing beaches. In many camps 
the mothers accompany their children, the camp houses being of the small bunga- 
low type — one family to each cottage. Invariably the child here makes marked 
improvement in health and weight. 

Orphan and neglected children find all-year-round homes with The Volunteers 
of America. These homes are homelike in appointments and usuaUy established 
amid rural surroundings. All children of school age are required to attend the 
public schools. 

In a number of cities '^Theodora Homes” are maintained for widowed mothers 
and their little ones. Here the family is kept together and the children are cared 
for by the home staff while the mother earns a livelihood. After her day’s 
employment she returns to the Home where the children await her, and thus they 
spend a major part of their time with the mother. 

Homes for young women are operating in a number of cities, each aiming to 
help the girl, who, thrown upon her own resources, is in need of a temporary home. 
The girl without money, work, or friends, is received and cared for amid cheerful 
surroundings while securing a position. Many of these girls are talented, capable 
executives of the white-collar class; others, equally worthy, are willing and anxious 
for work in factory or store. 

Prison work is maintained among State and Federal institutions. This is 
known as the Volunteer Prison League and is under the direction of Mrs. Balling- 
ton Booth, the founder. Prisoners are visited and meetings held for their benefit 
in the chapels, always in cooperation with the chaplains. Prisoners are encour- 
aged to observe the rules and discipline of the prison, and urged to prepare for 
lives of usefulness when they shall again take their places in society. 
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Albany Conference, declaration of Adventist principles by._ 

Albright, Jacob, founder of Evangelical Association 

Allen, Richard, first bishop of African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Amana Church Society.- 

American Baptist Association 

American Board, first foreign missionary society 

American Catholic Church - 

American Ethical Union 

American Holy Orthodox Catholic Apostolic Eastern Church 

American Lutheran Church 

American Lutheran Conference 

American Millennial Association, organization of 

American Old Catholic Church (Incorporated) 

American Rescue Workers - 

Amida (Infinite Life and Light) 

Amish Mennomtes - 

Amman, Jacob, leader of Amish Mennonite movement 

Anabaptists, 

baptism of Menno Simons by 

early history of 

Hutterian Brethren, Mennonites, founded by 

Unitarian beliefs of some 

Andrew, James 0., bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church, South,. 
Angelas Temple, most complete evangelistic unit on continent 


3 

1175 

1187 

49 

1206 

589 

553 

4 

626,634 

1184 

1237 

243 

88, 521, 1399, 1506 

1300 

53 

557 

866 

855 

8 

1302 

56 

344 

1005, 1006 

1006,1023,1039 

1002 

83, 1002 

1019 

1622 

1144 

744 


Anglicans, 

In Westminster Assembly - - 

proscription of, by Puritans - - ^^^7 

union with Presbyterians, as Puritans 519 

Antimissionary movement among various Baptist bodies 84, 141, 186, 211, 224, 225 


Apostles, bodies having ofldee of: 

Catholic Apostolic Church 350 

Church of Christ (Temple Lot) «27 

Church of God in Christ 448 

Church of Jesus Christ (Bickertonites) - — 831 

Church of J esus Christ (Strangites) 837 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 812 

New Apostolic Church 1296 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 823 

Apostolic Christian Church - 838 

Apostolic Christian Church (N azarean) 642 

Apostolic Episcopal Church (The Holy Eastern Catholic and Apostolic Orthodox Church) 500 

Apostolic Faith Mission 646 

Apostolic Methodist Church 1172 

Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church of God- 60 

Armenian Christians, 

history of - - 381 

persecutions of. 381-383 

Asbury, Francis, 

contact with United Brethren churches - J 632 

dedicated first Negro church 1184 

elected as a bishop at “Christmas Conference” 1097 

established first Methodist Sunday school - . 1098 

superintendent of Methodist Episcopal Church - 1097 

Askew, R. H., early leader of Church of the Pull Gospel, Inc - 3243 

Assemblies of God, General Council 63 

Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church, see The General Synod of the Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian Church - - 1461 

Associate Reformed Synod of the South, stee The General Synod of the Associate Reformed Preaby* 

terian Church - 3466 
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Associate Synod of North America (Associate Presbyterian Church), see The Synod of the Associate 

Presbyterian Church of North America 1446 

Assyrian Jacobite Apostolic Church 73 

Augsburg Confession, see Confession of Faith. 

Augsburg, Friends of, see “Friends of Augsburg.” 

Augsburg Seminary, disagreement over, basis of organization of Lutheran Free Church 898 

Augustana Synod 874 

Austin, Ann, pioneer Quaker in the XT nited States 706 

Bdb, The, see Mirz^ 'Ali Muhammad. 

BahS,’is 7 q 

Baha’u’llah, founder of Baha’i cause..- 79 

Banks, A. A., founder National Baptist Evangelical Life and Soul Saving Assembly of the United 

States of America 265 

Baptism, by immersion: 

Adventist bodies 3-48 

Assyrian Jacobite Apostolic Church 75 

Baptist bodies 83-265 

Calvary Pentecostal Church 1359 

Christadelphians 356 

Christian and Missionary Alliance, The 358 

Church of Armenia in America 3S3 

Church of Christ (Holiness) U. S, A 389 

Church of Christ (Temple Lot) 827 

Church of God 407 

Church of God (Apostolic) 656 

Church of God (Headquarters, Anderson, Ind.) 415 

Church of God (Salem, W.Va.) 424 

Church of God and Saints of Christ 439 

Church of God in Christ 448 

Church of Jesus Christ (Bickertonites) 831 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 812 

Church of the Gospel 1267 

Churches of Christ 470 

Churches of God, Holiness 477 

Churches of the Living God 486-497 

Disciples of Christ 542 

Eastern Orthodox Churches - 549-604 

Faith Tabernacle 1270 

General Eldership of the Churches of God in North America 485 

Gorman Baptist Brethren (Dunkers) 266-290 

House of God, the Holy Church of the Living God, the Pillar and Ground of the Truth, House 

of Prayer for All People, The - 1251 

International Pentecostal Assemblies 1342 

Italian bodies 747-756 

Krimmer Mennonite Brueder-Gemeinde - 1069 

Latter House of the Lord, Apostolic Faith, The 1272 

Mennonite Brethren Church of North America 1064 

Mennonite Brethren in Christ 1058 

Missionary Church Association 672 

(Original) Church of God, The 420 

Pentecostal Church, Inc., The.^. - 1336 

Pentecostal Church of God of America, Inc 1353 

Plymouth Brethren - 291-328 

Kcorganizod Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 815 

River Brethren 329-340 

United Holy Church of America, Inc - — — - 1649 

— ' optional form of: 

Catholic Apostolic Church — - — - 849 

Christian Union - 371 

Church of God as Organized by Christ - 660 

Church of the Full Gospelr Inc 1244 

Church of the Nazarone - - — 449 
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Baptism, optional form of— Continued. 

Congregational and Otiristian Churches 

Congregational Holiness Church 

Evangelical Free Church of America, The - 

Federated Churches 

Free Christian Zion Church of Christ 

Holiness Church,- - 

Kodesh Church of Immanuel - 

Liberal Catholic Church 

Methodist bodies 

Moravian bodies 

Pentecostal Holiness Church 

Pilgrim Holiness Church - - - 

Pillar of Fire - - 

Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 

Protestant Episcopal Church - - 

Reformed Church in America 

SchwenMelders 

Social Brethren - - 

United Brethren bodies - 

Universalist Church 

infant: 

African Orthodox Church - 

Assyrian Jacobite Apostolic Church — 

Church of Armenia in America 

Churches of the New Jerusalem. - — - 

Congregational and Christian Churches 

Eastern Orthodox Churches 

Evangelical and Reformed Church 

Free Magyar Reformed Church in America 

Lutherans - - 

Methodist bodies.-- - - 

Moravian bodies - 

Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 

Protestant Episcopal Church - - - 

Reformed Church in America - 

Reformed Episcopal Church 

Roman Catholic Church 

Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of North America 

United Brethren bodies - - 

United Presbyterian Church of North America 

Universalist Church-.- — 

Baptist bodies - 

Baptist Church of Christ, see Duck River and Kindred Associations of Baptists 

Baptist Young People’s Union of America - 

Becker, Peter, leader of first group of German Baptist Brethren (Dunkers) to America 
Beissel, John Conrad, 

adoption of Seventh-day Sabbath 

early connection with German Baptist Brethren 

founder of Ephrata Society 

Belgio Confession, see Confession of Faith. 

Berghes, Bishop de Landas, early leader in the Old Catholic Churches in America 

Berkeley, Dean, influence of, on education in the Colonies 

Bickerton, William, prophet and president of Church of Jesus Christ (Bickertonitos) - 

Bjarnason, Jon, pioneer Icelandic Lutheran pastor 

Blair, James, 

charter for William and Mary College obtained by— 

sent by Bishop of London as missionary to Colonies - 

Boehm, Martin, bishop of Church of the United Brethren in Christ 

Bohemian, see Moravian bodies. 

Bohemian and Moravian Brethren Ohurehes — — - - 

Bonn Agreement, established unity between Old Catholic and Anglican Churches 

Book of Mormon, translation of, by Joseph Smith 

Booth, Gen. and Mrs. Ballington, founders of The Volunteers of America- - 
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632 

1581 

691 

1249 

726 

1255 

845 

1082-1234 

1276-mO 

1313 

1370 

681 

1402 

1492 

1506 

1689 

1592 

1624-1644 

1658 

49 

75 

383 

505,510 

626 

549-604 

605 

1518 

849-1001 

1082-1234 

1276-1290 

1402 

1492 

1498 

1622 

1546 

1457 

1624-1044 

1426 

1658 

83 

207 

112 

... 260,276,287 

261 

260,261 

261, 276 

1297,1302,1307 
— 1487 

830 

. . 987 

1487 

1487 

... .. — 1632 

. 1289 

1803 

801 

1668 


Booth, WiHiam, 

attitude regarding American funds, the occasion of organization of American Boscuo Workers 58 

founder of the Salvation Army 1662 
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Brethren Church (Progressive Dunkers), The 28S 

Brethren in Christ 331 

Brethren, River, 

origin of name 329 

union of branch, -with Mermonite Brethren in Christ 1057 

‘ ‘ Brinsers," see U nited Zion’s Children 340 

Brooks, Arthur Wolfort, Titular Bishop of Sardis, Apostolic Episcopal Church (The Holy Eastern 

Catholic and Apostolic Orthodox Church) 561 

Brown, E. D founder Free Christian Zion Church of Christ 1249 

Brown, Saul, first Jewish minister in North America 763 

Browne, Robert, 

attacks upon established Church of England 519 

principles accepted by John Robinson 519 

Buddhist Mission of North America 341 

Buffalo Synod, see American Lutheran Church 866 

Bulgarian Orthodox Church,.- 663 

“Burning Bush,” see Metropolitan Church Association 666 

Cain, E. J., organizer of Church of the Living God, “The Pillar and Ground of Truth” 497 

Calvary Pentecostal Church 1357 

Calvin, John, 

association with J ohn Knox 1462 

doctrines emphasized by, perpetuated in Presb 3 rterian churches. — 1381 

influence of, on Heidelberg Catechism - 616 

leader in Protestant reformation 1496 

Presbyterian form of government as set forth by, adopted hy Reformed Church in America - 1504 

relations maintained by, with Moravians 1282 

Calvinlstic Methodists, divergence from main body 1082 

See also Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church. 

Cambridge Platform, union of Puritans and Pilgrims by 520 

Campbell, Thomas and Alexander, 

“declaration and address” 469,540 

organize “The First Church of the Christian Association” 540 

protest against creeds and systems — — 469, 524,540 

Camp meeting, 

appearance of, in America - 1132 

disapproval of, by Wesleyan Methodists of England 1132 

feature of church life in 

Apostolic Faith Mission 649 

Churches of Christ in Christian Union of Ohio 472 

Life and Advent Union.- - 41 

National Spiritualist Association - - 1602 

Primitive Methodist Church 1132 

Reformed Methodist Church U7i 

United Christian Church - 1643 

Canons of Synod of Dort, accepted by 

Christian Reformed Church 1516 

Meimonite bodies 1003 

Presbyterian bodies - - - 1382 

Reformed Church in America - 1504, 1506 

Carfora, Carmel Henry, archbishop of North American Old Roman Catholic Church 1298, 1308 

Carroll, John, prefect apostolic of Catholic Church in Thirteen Original States - 1543 

Garter, William H., reorganized Church of the Full Gospel, Inc - 1243 

Catechism, Heidelberg, in 

Bohemian and Moravian Brethren Churches - — 1290 

Evangelical »nd Reformed Church 616 

Presbyterian bodies 1382 

Reformed bodies - 1406 

Luther's, in 

Evangelical and Reformed Church - 616 

Lutheran bodies - 352 

Westminster, In 

Bohemian and Moravian Brethren Churches 1290 

Reformed bodies 1406 

Catholic Apostolic Church * - - 347 

Catholic congregation, establishment of first, In the United States 1642 

“OathoUcos,” head of Church of Armenia i 381 
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Catholics, number of, among signers of historical documents - 1543 

See also Roman Catholic Church. 

Central Conference of Meimonites 

Ohaleedon, General Council, rejection of decrees of, by Armenian Church 381 

Channing, William E., 

famous sermon in exposition of principles --- 1622 

Unitarian leader 

Cheshier, Isaac, early preacher, United Holy Church of America, Inc. - 1649 

Chlumsk^^, A., vork in Evangelical Unity of Bohemian and Moravian Brethren in North America... 1287 

Christadelphians 

Christian an d Missionary Alliance, The 

Christian Church, development of, from ^‘Republican Methodists”. 524, 1098 

Christian Church (General Convention of the Christian Church), see Congregational and Christian 

Churches - 

Christian Congregation - 

Christian Endeavor Society, see Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. 

Christian Nation Church - - 

Christian Reformed Church - - 1^09 

Christian Science, see Church of Christ, Scientist - 397 

Christian Union - - 

Christian Unity Baptist Association 251 

Christian, William, founder of Churches of the Living God 486, 493, 497 

Christ’s Sanctified Holy Church Colored - - 373 

Church of Armenia in America - 377 

Church of Christ (Holiness) U. S. A... 385 

Church of Christ, Scientist - 390 

Church of Christ (Temple Lot) 324 

Church of Daniel's Band - - - - 

Church of England, 

effect of political changes on religious life in Colonies 1487 

interest in America - I486 

Methodist movement in - - - 1032 

organization under American episcopate- 1488-1490 

Separatist movement in - 519 

Church of Eternal Life - - - 1206 

Church of God 400 

Church of God (Adventist) — — 32 

Church of God (Apostolic) - - 653 

Church of God (Headquarters, Anderson, Ind.) 408 

Church of God (New Dunkers) - - — - — - 289 

Church of God (Oregon, 111.) - - 42 

Church of God (Salem, W. Va ) - - 421 

Church of God and Saints of Christ 433 

Church of God as Organized by Christ 657 

Church of God in Christ 441 

Church of God in Christ (Mennonite) — - 1029 

Church of God in Christ (Pentecostal) 1361 

Church of Illumination, The - 1268 

Church of Jesus Christ (Biekertonites) 828 

Church of Jesus Christ (Cutlerites) 834 

Church of J esus Christ (Strangites) — 836 

Church of J esus Christ of Latter-day Saints 804 

Church of Revelation, The 1245 

Church of the Brethren (Conservative Dunkers) 267 

Church of the Ftill Gospel, Inc — 1243 

Church of the Gospel - - 1267 

Church of the Living God, Christian Workers for Fellowship. 487 

Church of the Living God, “The Pillar and Ground of Truth” 493 

Church of the Lutheran Brethren of America - - 969 

Church of the Nazarene - - 449 

Church of the United Brethren in Christ 1625 

Church of the United Brethren in Christ (Old Constitution)— 1635 

Church Transcendent, see Independent Churches (footnote)— — 728 

Churches of Christ - - 462 

Churches of Christ In Christian Union of Ohio - 471 
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Churches of God, Holiness 473 

Churches of God in Christ Jesus, see Church of God (Oregon, 111.) 42 

Churches of the Living God _ 4S6 

Churches of the New Jerusalem... 493 

Clark, Francis E., founder of Young People's Society of Christian Endeavor o2S 

Clarke, John, pastor of First Baptist Church of Newport, R. I S3 

Classis of Amsterdam (Synod of HoUand), relation of, to the Reformed Church in America 1504 

Coke, Thomas, first Methodist superintendent 1083,1097 

College of Cardinals, composition of, in Roman Catholic Church 1546 

Colley, W illiam, Negro Baptist leader I54 

Colored Cumberland Presbyterian Church... 1420 

Colored denominations; 

African Methodist Episcopal Church II75 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 11S7 

African Orthodox C hurch 49 

African Union Methodist Protestant Churcn 1206 

Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church of God 60 

Christ's Sanctified Holy Church Colored 373 

Church of Christ (Holiness) U. S. A 335 

Church of God and Saints of Christ 43$ 

Church of God in Christ 441 

Church of the Living God, Christian Workers for Fellowship 487 

Church of the Living God, "The Pillar and Ground of Truth” 493 

Churches of God, Holiness 473 

Colored Cumberland Presbyterian Church 1420 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 1210 

Colored Methodist Protestant Church 1198 

Colored Primitive Baptists 226 

Fire Baptized Holiness Church of God of the Americas 693 

Free Christian Zion Church of Christ 1247 

House of God, the Holy Church of the Living God, the Pillar and Ground of the Truth, House 

of Prayer for All People, The 1250 

House of the Lord 1262 

Independent African Methodist Episcopal Church. 1231 

Independent Negro Churches 736 

Kodosh Church pf Immanuel 1254 

Latter House of the Lord, Apostolic Faith, The 1272 

National Baptist Evangelical Life and Soul Saving Assembly of the United States of America... 263 

National David Spiritual Temple of Christ Church Union 1267 

Negro Baptists — 143 

Negro Mission of the Synodical Conference 943 

Reformed Methodist Union Episcopal Church 1227 

Reformed Zion Union Apostolic Church 1223 

Triumph the Church and Kingdom of God in Christ 1274 

Union American Methodist Episcopal Church 1200 

United American Free Will Baptist Church (Colored) 176 

United Holy Church of America, Inc 1646 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 1210 

Colored Methodist Protestant Church 1198' 

Colored Primitive Baptists — 226 

Oomonius, John Amos, 

last bishop of the U nitod Church 1282 

members of the Unity led into exile by - . . - 1287 

Community churches, ludeflniteness of term 690 

also Independent Churches 734 

Community of True Inspiration, see Amana Church Society 1238 

Community ownership, as part of doctrine: 

Amana Church Society 1238 

Church of Jesus Christ (Outlerites) 836 

House of David, The 1271 

Hutterian Brethren, Mennonitos - 1019 

Metropolitan Church Association 667 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 822 

Seventh Day Baptists (German, 1728) 261 

United Society of Believers (Shakers) 1263 
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Conference of the Defenseless Mennonites of North America 1076 

Conferences, system of, in Methodist churches - - 1082, 1 1 00 

Confession, auricular, use of by 

American Holy Orthodox Catholic Apostolic Eastern Church..- 658 

Assyrian Jacobite Apostolic Church - 75 

Brethren in Christ - 335 

Church of Armenia in America - 383 

Liberal Catholic Church (optional) 845 

Roman Catholic Church - - 1546 

United Society of Believers (Shakers) 1263 

Confession of Faith, Augsburg, in 

Evangelical and Reformed Chinch 516 

Evangelical Unity of Bohemian and Moravian Brethren in North America 3288 

Lutheran bodies - 862 

Belgic, in 

Christian Reformed Church - 1516 

Reformed Church in America - 1504, 1506 

Helvetic, in 

Bohemian and Moravian Brethren Churches 1290 

Evangelical Unity of Bohemian and Moravian Brethren in North America - 1288 

Free Magyar Reformed Church in America 1521 

Westminster, in 

Bohemian and Moravian Brethren Churches 1290 

Presbyterian bodies - - 1382 

Congregational and Christian Churches 512 

Congregational Churches, merged with Christian Church (General Convention of the Christian 

Church) under name of Congregational and Christian Churches - 512, 519 

Congregational Churches, 

additions to, by members of Congregational Methodist Church 1152 

New Congregational Methodist Church — . 1165 

adoption of Unitarian principles by 622, 1622 

dominance of, in New England 520 

Joint action with Presbyterians - 521, 1399 

Congregational Holiness Church 529 

Congregational Methodist Church 1147 

Congregations of the Roman Catholic Church - ^ 1547 

Conservative Amish Mennonite Church 1020 

Constantinople, Patriarchate of, 

Mother Church of all orthodox churches 549 

supervision of churches in Greek Archdiocese of North and South America 673 

OordingTey, G. V,, founder of Progressive Spiritual Church 1606 

Councils, system of, In Roman Catholic Church>_ 1649 

Covenanter movement, political and religious significance of 1466, 1462 

Cox, Thomas J., organized Church of God (Apostolic) 666 

Cramer, Malinda E., leader in Divine Science Church 647 

Oranmer, Gilbert, leader of Church of God (Adventist) 36 

Creeds and confessions, adherence to not required: 

American Ethical Union — - 66 

Bah6’ls_— 81 

Brethren in Christ 335 

Calvary Pentecostal Church 1369 

Christian and Missionary Alliance, The 365 

Christian Union _ _ 371 

Church of God 407 

Church of God (Adventist) . 36 

Church of God (Headquarters, Anderson, Ind.) 415 

Church of God (New Bankers) i 290 

Church of God (Oregon, HI.)- 46 

Church of God (Salem, W. Va.) 424 

Church of God as Organized by Christ 600 

Church of Illumination, The - 1268 

Church of the Brethren (Conservative Bunkers) 276 

Churches of Christ 470 

Congregational and Christian Churches 628,526 

Disciples of Christ 542 

Evangelical Free Church of America, The 1581 

General Assembly of Spiritualists - 1616 

General Eldership of the Churches of God In North America ... 48 6 
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Creeds and confessions, adherence to not required— Continued. 

EepbzilDah Faith Missionary Association - — - — 

Jewish Congregations - — 763 

Metropolitan Church Association - 667 

National David Spiritual Temple of Christ Church Union - 1259 

(Original) Church of God, The - - '^20 

Pentecostal Assemblies of the World 1^^^ 

Pentecostal Church of God of America, Inc 1352 

Plymouth Brethren 292 

Salvation Army 

Scandinavian Evangelical bodies - 1666-168& 

Schwenkfelders - 168^ 

Separate Baptists. - ^^2. 

Seventh-day Adventist D enomination - 

Society of Friends (Hicksite) 715 

Society of Friends (Orthodox) 707 

(Tomlinson) Church of God - - - '^32 

Unitarians ^^22 

Universal Emancipation Church - - 1275 

Vedanta Society - - 1663 

Crowdy, William S., founder of Church of God and Saints of Christ 438 

Crusader movement, youth movement in the International Church of the Foursquare Gospel 746 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church 1409 

Cumberland, Presbytery of, separation from Presb 3 rterian Church in the United States of America- 1399, 1416 

Cummings, Jonathan, leader of Advent Christian Association, now Advent Christian Church 5, 15 

Cummins, George D., withdrawal from Protestant Episcopal Church and organization of Reformed 

Episcopal Church 1526 

Cutler, Alpheus, organizer of Church of Jesus Christ (Cutlerites) 835 


Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church Association, union with United Danish Church — 

Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 

Darby, John Nelson, leader of Plymouth Brethren 

Day, Edward, organizer of Christian Nation Church 

Deaconesses, order and work of, in 

Oh urch of Armenia in America 

Methodist Episcopal Church 

Protestant Episcopal Church - 

United Lutheran Church in America - - 

Defenseless Mennonitos, see Conference of the Defenseless Mennonites of North America. 

Dharma, law of Buddhists - 

Diocesan or “Secular’' clergy, in Roman Catholic Church 

Disciples of Christ - - 

Divine healing, bolici in, by 

Aiiostclic Ifaith Mission - 

Ax>ostolic Methodist Church 

AssombliCvS of God, General Council. 

Calvary Pentecostal Church - 

Christian Nation Church — 

Church of Christ (Holiness) U. S. A 

Church of Christ, Scientist - 

Church of Christ (Temple Lot) - — 

Church of Eternal Life — 

Church of God (Salem, W. Va.) - - - 

Olmrch of God in Ohriat.— - - - 

Oliuroh of Jesus Christ (Bickortonites) 

Church of Josus Christ of Latter-day Saints 

Church of the Nazarono - - 

Churches of Christ in Christian Union of Ohio 

Churches of God, Holinoss - 

Oongrogational Holiness Church — — - 

Divine Sdonco Church - 

Plro Baptized Holiness Church of God of the Americas 

Free Will Baptists 

German Baptist, Brethren (Dunkers) - 

Holiness Church, - - 

International Ohurcif of the Foursquare Gospel 

International Pentecostal Assemblies 

41 6T 


.. 907 

- 988 

292, 298 
.. 1241 


.... 383 

1102, 1105 
.... 1495 
.... 968 

... 1075 

— 345 
1549 

... 533 

649 
... 1173 
71 

... 1369 
... 1241 
... 889 

... 397 

... 827 

... 1266 
-- 426 

... 448 

... 831 

... 802 
... 461 

... 472 

477 

... 632 

647 

— 696 

175 

. 266-296 
... 726 

— 745 
1342 
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D ivine healing, belief in, by — Continued. 

Elodesh Church of Immanuel - - 

liberal Catholic Church - 

Mennomte Brethren in Christ - 

Missionary Church Association 

National David Spiritual Temple of Christ Church Union 

(Original) Church of God, The 

Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ 

Pentecostal Assemblies of the World 

Pentecostal Church, Inc., The 

Pentecostal Church of God of America, Inc 

Pentecostal Holiness Church. 

Pilgrim Holiness Church - 

pillar of Fire - 

Peformed Methodist Church 

Beoi^anized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 

Seventh Day Baptists (German, 1728) - 

United Holy Church of America, Inc - 

Unorganized Italian Christian Churches of North America, The.-. 

Divine Science Church - 

Dort, Canons of Synod of, see Canons of Synod of Dort. 

Dow, Lorenzo, advocate of camp meetings in Primitive Methodist Church.. . 
Duck River and Kindred Associations of Baptists (Baptist Church of Christ) 

Dunkards, German Baptist Brethren fDunkers) 

'“Dutch Reformed,” see Reformed Church in America 
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.... 1256 
... 845 

... 105S 
... 672 

... 1259 

... 420 

... 132S 
... 1348 
... 1335 
1353 
... 1321 
... 1370 
... 681 
... 1171 
... 822 
-.. 262 
... 1649 
... 755 

... 545 

... 1132 
... 207 

... 266 
1604, 1505 


SEastern Orthodox Churches 

Dcclesia, term for church among Christadelphians - 

Ecumenical Councils and Creeds: 

African Orthodox Church — 

Eastern Orthodox Churches - - — - 

Norwegian Lutheran Church of America 

Norwegian Synod of the American Evangelical Lutheran Church 

Old Catholic Churches in America - 

Polish National Catholic Church of America - 

Boman Catholic Church 

United Lutheran Church in America 

Eddy, Mary Baker, founder of Christian Science - 

Edwards, Jonathan, Jr., influence on Presbyterian Church - 

Edwards, Jonathan, Sr., “The Great Awakening” movement initiated by 

Eielsen, EUing, 

name given to the first Norwegian Synod in America - 

Norwegian Lutheran lay preacher 

Eielsen Synod - 

Embury, Philip, first Methodist preacher in America 

Emerson, Harold Davis, lineal descendant of the High Priest, Mayan Temple 

Engle, John and Jacob, leaders of River Brethren - 

Ephrata, Community of German Baptist Brethren (Duni^'ers), founding of 

Epworth League, 

official young people's society of Methodist Episcopal Church 

in other Methodist bodies - 

Erieside Church 

Ethical Culture, societies for, see American Ethical Union - 

Ethiopian Overcoming Holy Church of God, see Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church of God. 
Eucharistic Congress, international meeting of Catholics, in Chicago 
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356 

52 

560 

890 

942 

1298 

1378 

1549 

956 

... 397,398 

521 

520 

967 

.... 889,967 
964 

1096 

1273 

329 

164, 261,2)6 

1106 

1146, 1222 

1269 

63 

CD 

1546 


Evangelical Adventists, 

first organized as American Millennial Association - - - 

organization disbanded - 

Evangelical and Reformed Church - — 

Evangelical Association, merged with United Evangelical Church under name of Evangelical Ohuroh- 

Evangelical Church... — - — 

Evangelical Congregational Church — - 

Evangelical Free Church of America, The — 

Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod of North America - 

Evangelical Lutheran Church of America (Eielsen Synod) - 

Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and Other States, see American Lutheran Ohurch....... 
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Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin and Other States 926 

Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America.- 901 

Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Iowa and Other States, see American Lutheran Church 866 

Evangelical Lutheran Si nod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States 917 

Evangelical Mennonite Brethren Conference 1049 

Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of America 1567 

Evangelical Protestant Church of North America, union with Congregational Churches 523 

Evangelical Synod of North America, merged with Reformed Church in the United States 605 

Evangelical Unity of Bohemian and Moravian Brethi*en in North America 1286 

Evangelistic associations 636 

Eyman, Peter, leader of Church of God (New Bunkers) 290 

Faith Tabernacle 1270 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, organization of 522 

Federated Churches 683 

Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church of America 968 

Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church of America, or Suomi Synod 973 

Finnish Evangelical Lutheran National Church of America 979 

Fire Baptized Holiness Church of God of the Americas 693 

Fisher, Mary, pioneer Quaker in the United States 706 

Footwashing, practice of. 

Amana Church Society 1238 

Christian Union 371 

Christian Unity Baptist Association 253 

Church of Christ (Holiness) U. S. A 389 

C hurch of God 407 

Church of God (Apostolic) 656 

Church of God (Headquarters, Anderson, Ind.) 415 

Church of God (Salem, W. Va) 425 

Church of God and Saints of Christ 439 

Church of God as Organized by Christ 660 

Church of God in Christ 448 

Church of Jesus Christ (Bickortonites) S32 

Church of the Full Gospel, Inc 1243 

Church of the Living God, Christian Workers for Fellowship 491 

Churches of God, Holiness 477 

Colored Primitive Baptists 233 

Congregational Holiness Church 632 

Buck River and Kindred Associations of Baptists (Baptist Church of Christ) 211 

Faith Tabernacle 1270 

Fire Baptized Holiness Church of God of the Americas 696 

Free Will Baptists 175 

General Baptists - 186 

General Eldership of the Churches of God in North America 486 

German Baptist Brethren (Bunkers) 266-290 

House of God, the Holy Church of the Living God, the Pillar and Ground of the Truth, House of 

Prayer for All People, The 1251 

International Pentecostal Assemblies 1342 

Mennonite bodies 1002-1081 

New Congregational Methodist Church 1166 

Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ 1328 

Pentecostal Assemblies of the World - — 1348 

Pentecostal Church, Inc., The - - 1336 

Pentecostal Fire-Baptized Holiness Church 1356 

Primitive Baptists 225 

Regular Baptists - 199 

River Brethren^ - - 329-340 

Separate Baptists - - - 192 

Seventh Bay Baptists (German, 1728) - - 262 

Two-Seed-in-the-8pirit Predestinarian Baptists 237 

United Baptists 206 

United Christian Church - — ----- 3644 

United Holy Church of America, Inc - - - - 1049 

Fox, George, founder of Society of Friends ’ - — 706,706 

Franoesoon, Louis, founder of The Unorganized Italian Christian Churches of North America 766 

Francis (Brothers), W. H,, conseesrated as archbishop of the Old Catholic Church in America-— 1297, 1311 
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Francke, August Herman, 

early Pietist - - 

influence on German Baptist Brethren 

Free Baptists, union with Baptists (Northern Convention) - 

Free Christian Zion Church of Christ - - 

Free Magyar Reformed Church in America 

Free Methodist Church of North America - 

Free W ill Baptists - 

Free Will Baptists, practical identity with Free Baptists 

Friends.-- - 

Friends (Primitive).- 

Friends, 

attitude toward slavery. 

divisions on doctrinal points 

origin of name - — 

prejudice against, m Colonies.. - 

protest against taxation for support of Congregational Churches - 

** Friends of Augsburg,” organization of, as Lutheran Free Church. 

Froehlich, Samuel Heinrich, Apostolic Christian Church (Nazarean) founded on teachings of 
Fuller, W. E., leader in Fire Baptized Holiness Church of God of the Americas... 

General Assembly of Spiritualists - 

General Association of Regular Baptist Churches in the United States of America 

General Baptists - - 

General Church of the New J erusalem - 

General Conference of the Mennonite Church of North America 

General Convention of the New Jerusalem in the United States of America 

General Council of Chalcedon, see Chalcedon, General Council of. 

General Council of the Italian Pentecostal Assemblies of God 

General Eldership of the Churches of God in North America 

General Six Principle Baptists - 

General Synod of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church, The 

German Baptist Brethren (Dunkers) 

Great Awakening, The,” eSect of, in New England, 

on Baptists - 

on Congregational Churches 

on Evangelical Church.. 

on Presbyterian Churches - - 

on Separate Baptists 

'*Great Revival” in Tennessee, account of --- 

Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic) - 

Gruber, Eberhard Ludwig, one of founders of Amana Church Society 


Hampton Institute, first day school for freedmen, establishment of— — 527 

'*Hard Shell” Baptists, origin of name - 84, 224 

Hauge, Hans Nielsen, 

name given to the Hauge Synod, a part of the first Norwegian Synod 967 

Norwegian Lutheran lay preacher — 889, 907 

Hebrah, Jewish adult study circles 709 

Heidelberg Catechism, see Catechism. 

Heinemann, Barbara, work of, for Amana Church Society — 1238 

Helvetic Confession, see Confession of Faith. 

Hephzibah Faith Missionary Association OIU 

Herr, Francis and John, leaders in organization of Reformed Mennonites - 1039 

Hicks, Elias, central figure among liberal Friends - 715, 728 

Hinayana, Buddhist school of thought — - 314 

Hodur, Francis, 

founder of Polish National Catholic Church of America - - — - 1376, 1377 

part in organization of Lithuanian National Catholic Church of America 848 

Holdeman, John, founder of Church of God in Christ (Mennonite) - 1032 

Holiness Church - — 724 

Holiness Methodist Church - - 1160 

Holland, migration of Pilgrims to - - - 510 

Holliman, Ezekiel, baptized by Roger Williams - 83 

"Holy Club,” Methodist, at Oxford University, organization of. — - 10S2 

Holy Orthodox Church in America - - - - 674 
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House of David, The - 1271 

House of God, the Holy Church of the Living God, the Pillar and Ground of the Truth, House of 

Prayer for All People, The - - 1250 

House of the Lord 1252 

Hungarian Reformed Church in America, 

majority of churches absorbed in Reformed Church in the United States 1496 

minority group organized as Pree Magyar Reformed Church in America 1521 

Hunt, Robert, first celebration of Eucharist at Jamestown by 1487 

Hus, John, Bohemian reformer 1281 

Huter, Jacob, 

Anabaptist minister and advocate of communistic system.— 1019 

martyrdom of - 1019 

name given to Russian Mennonite group - - 1019 

Hutterian Brethren , Mennonites — 1017 


Icelandic Evangelical Lutheran Synod in North America 

Immersion as distinguishing feature of Baptists, 

origin of 

practice of, by other bodies 

See also Baptism. 

Independent African Methodist Episcopal Church 

Independent Baptist Church of America 

Independent Churches 

Independent Lutheran Congregations - 

Independent Negro Churches— 

Interdenominational churches, see Independent Churches 

International Apostolic Holiness Church, see Pilgrim Holiness Church 

International Church of the Foursquare Gospel 

International Pentecostal Assemblies 

Intoxicants, use of, forbidden* 

Christian Nation Church 

Christ’s Sanctified Holy Church Colored 

Church of Christ (Temple Lot) 

Church of God (Salem, W. Va.) 

Church of God and Saints of Christ 

Church of the Brethren (Conservative Bunkers) 

Church of the Nazarene - 

Church of the United Brethren in Christ - 

Church of the United Brethren in Christ (Old Constitution) 

Evangelical Congregational Church 

Holiness Church - 

House of the Lord 

International Church of the Foursquare Gospel 

Kodesh Church of Immanuel - 

Latter House of the Lord, Apostolic Faith, The 

Methodist Episcopal Church 

Old German Baptist Brethren (Old Order Bunkers) 

Reformed Methodist Church 

Salvation Army - 

Seventh-day Adventist Denomination 

United American Free Will Baptist Church (Colored) 

United Society of Believers (Shakers) 

Wesleyan Methodist Connection (or Church) of America 

Italian bodies - 


984 

S3 

84 

1231 

239 

727 

998 

735 

734 

1362 

739 

1338 

1241 

376 

827 

425 

439 

276 

461 

1633 

1641 

635 

726 

1253 

745 

1256 

1272 

1106 

281 

1171 

1563 

28 

180 

1263 

1126 

747 


Jacobite Church (Assyrian) , Assyrian Jacobite Apostolic Church 

Jewish Agricultural Society - 

Jewish Congregations 

Jewish feast days, observed by Church of God and Saints of Christ. 
Jews in the United States, 

burial and kosher rituale — 

fundamental dogmas - 

number of — — - 

synagogal customs - - 

Jews, Orthodox - 

Jews, Reform.-.. — — 


.. 73 

.. 770 

.. 766 

.. 439 

- 768 
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766-768 

- 766 

.. 766 
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Johnson, R. A. R., organized The House of God, the Holy Church of the Living God, the Pillar and 

Ground of the Truth , House of Prayer for All People - - - 

Johnson, W. H., founder of House of the Lord - 

Jones, Abner, pioneer in “Christian” movement in New England - 

Judson, Adoniram, influence on missions 

Juren, Rev. H., leader in Evangelical Unity of the Brethren - 


1251 

1263 

624 

88 

1287 


Killingsworth, Frank Russell, founder of Kodesh Church of Immanuel 

King’s Chapel, 

adoption of Unitarianism 

first Episcopal Church in New England - - - 

Knapp, Martin W., founder of Pilgrim Hohness Church... 

Knox, John, 

influence of, on Presbyterianism 

organizer of Presbyterian Church of Scotland 

Kodesh Church of Immanuel 

Koorie, Hanna, ordination as priest in Assyrian Jacobite Apostolic Church. 

Korteniemi, Salomon, founder of Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church 

Kraussert, Michael, work of, in Amana Church Society - 

Erimmer Mennonite Brueder-Gemeinde - 

Eun, Francis, leader of independent Bohemian and Moravian Churches — 


.... 1255 

... 1622 
... 1487 
... 1369 

1381 
... 1462 
... 1254 
76 

... 972 

... 1238 
... 1066 
1288, 1289 


“Lambeth Articles,” in Protestant Episcopal Church-.. 1490, 1492 

Latter House of the Lord, Apostolic Faith, The - 1272 

Latter-day Saints - - - 

Lee, Ann (“Mother Ann”), 

belief in spiritualism - - - 1263 

pioneer in woman’s rights movement — - 1263 

pioneer leader of United Society of Believers (Shakers) — - - 1262 

Lewis, Janet Stine, founder of The Church of Revelation 1246 

Liberal Catholic Church - 640 

Life and Advent Union 68 

Lithuanian National Catholic Church of America— 646 

Livingston, John Henry, 

organizer of Dutch Reformed Churches 1505 

professor in first theological seminary in America 1605 

Lott-Carey Missionary Baptists, inclusion of statistics under new term, “Negro Baptists” 85,88, 163 

Love feasts, characteristic service in 

Church of the Brethren (Conservative Dunkers) 276 

Methodist Episcopal Church - 1101 

Reformed Methodist Union Episcopal Ohurch - 1230 

United Zion’s Children - - 

Lumber River Mission, see Holiness Methodist Church 1167 

Luther, Martin, 

Protestant doctrines set forth in catechisms of. - 616 

relations maintained with Moravians and assent given to their Confession of Faith 1282 

Lutheran Free Church - - 693 

Lutheran S 3 mod of Buffalo, see American Lutheran Church. - 806 

Lutherans 649 

Lutherans, 

migration to America — - - 849-862 

native bent among, for unity in faith - 849, 861, 954 


McGready, James, leader of revival in Tennessee, culminating in Cumberland separation 1416, 1417 

McGuire, George Alexander, organizer and first bishop, African Orthodox Church 61 

McKibban, Rev. J. H., leader in Churches of Christ in Christian Union of Ohio 472 

McPherson, Aimee Semple, evangelist and founder of International Church of the Foursquare Gospel. 744 
Mack, Alexander, 

early Pietist preacher - 276 

first to receive and confer baptism by trine immersion 276 

organizer of German Baptists or Church of the Brethren 276, 287 

Mahayana, Buddhist school of thought 344 

Makemie, Francis, apostle of American Presbyterianism — 1598 

Mason, C. H., founder and general overseer. Church of God in Christ 448 
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Mayan Temple, The 1273 

Melanchthon, 

influence of, on Heidelberg Catechism 616 

origin of Reformed bodies traced to 1496 

Melchizedek, higher priesthood in Mormon church 802,813,834 

Mennonite bodies 1002 

Mennonite Brethren Church of North America 1059 

Mennonite Brethren in Christ 1052 

Mennonite Church 1006 

Mennonite Efleine Gemeinde 1079 

Mennonites, 

Amish separation 1006, 1007, 1015, 1023, 1028, 1076 

application of name to early Anabaptists 1002 

derivation of name from Menno Simons 1002 

persecutions of 1002, 1006 

pioneers in Pennsylvania 100$ 

Russian 1019, 1032, 1051, 1063, 1069, 1079 

Menno Simons, 

leader of Mennonites 1002, 1006, 1032 

part in establishing Baptist principles 8$ 

Metaphysical and magnetic healing, practice of, by 

Church of Revelation, The 1246 

Progressive Spiritual Church 1606 

Methodist bodies 1082 

Methodist Episcopal Church 1086 

Methodist Episcopal Church, withdrawal of Negro members from 1096 

See also Colored denominations. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South 1134 

Methodist form of government, growth of, in England and America 108$ 

Methodist movement, 

effect of Moravians upon 1082 

influence in development of various church bodies 1083 

origin of 1082 

Methodist Protestant Church 1108 

Metropolitan Church Association 665 

Metz, Christian, leader of ‘Tnspirationists’' (Amana Church Society) 1238 

Michaelius, Jonas, first minister of Dutch churches in New Amsterdam 1504 

Mickiewicz, S. B., organizer of Lithuanian congregations 848 

Millennium, see Advent, Second. 

Miller, William, leader in Advent movement 3, 27 

Ministerium of Pennsylvania, first Lutheran synod in the United States, organization of 849 

Mirzfi ‘All Muhammad, forerunner and disciple of Bahfi-’ufll&h 79 

Mirzfi. Tlusayn ‘Ali, founder of Baha’i cause 79 

See also Bflb. 

Missionary Bands of the World 673 

Missionary Church Association - - 668 

Moore, Thomas E., in charge of Salvation Army of America (American Rescue Workers) — 68 

Moravian bodies - 1276 

Moravian Ohuroli in America 1277 

Moravians, 

influence on Methodist movement 1082, 1282 

union with Bohemians 1281 

Mormon, Book of, Book of Mormon, 

Mormons, see Latter-day Saints - 80S 

^‘Mother Church, The." of Christian Science, organization of 398 

Muhlenberg, Henry Melchior, patriarch of Lutheranism in America 849 

Muhlenberg, W. A,, founder of church schools and hospitals, in Protestant Episcopal Church 1499 

Mflllor, George, leader among Plymouth Brethren 291 

Mumford, Stephen, pioneer Seventh Day Baptist - 164,423 

Murray, John, organizer of UniversaJist societies in the United States - 1667 

National Baptist Convention, 

inclusion of statistics under new term, “Negro Baptists” 85, 88 

organization and growth ot — — - 152 
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National Baptist Evangelical Life and Soul Saving Assembly of the United States of America 263 

National Catholic War Council, 

organization of - 

permanent organization to succeed - 

National David Spiritual Temple of Christ Church Union 1257 

National Spiritual Alliance of the United States of America 1607 

National Spiritualist Association - 15^4 

Negro Baptists 

Negro Mission of the Synodical Conference 943 

New Apostolic Church — ^^91 

New Church, see Churches of the New Jerusalem 504 

New Congregational Methodist Church.. - 1102 

Newmark, George Augustus, bishop, organizer of American Old Catholic Church (Incorporated) _ 1302 

New York State Spiritualists Association, see General Assembly of Spiritualists 1615 

Nirvana, the higher form of life, attained by noble eightfold path 346 

Kishijima, Rev. K., Buddhist leader, assisted in establishment of first Young Men’s Buddhist Asso- 
ciation - 344 

Nitschmann, David, first Moravian bishop in America and founder of cooperative union in Bethle- 
hem, Pa - - ^232 

Nonpapal Catholic churches: 

African Orthodox Church 49 

Assyrian Jacobite Apostolic Church 73 

Catholic Apostolic Church 347 

Church of Armenia in America - - 377 

Eastern Orthodox Churches 549-604 

Liberal Catholic Church 840 

Lithuanian National Catholic Church of America - 846 

New Apostolic Church - 1291 

Old Catholic Churches in America 1297-1312 

Polish National Catholic Church of America 1372 

Nonsectarian Churches of Bible Faith, see Independent Churches (footnote) 728 

North American Old Roman Catholic Church 1304 

Northern Baptist Convention 91 

Northern Presbyterian, see Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 1386 

Norwegian and Danish Evangelical Free Church Association of North America 1682 

Norwegian Lutheran Church of America - 883 

Norwegian Lutheran Churches, union of constituent bodies 890 

Norwegian Synod of the American Evangelical Lutheran Church 938 

No salaried ministry: 

Amana Church Society 1239 

Apostolic Christian Church (Nazarean) 642 

Apostolic Faith Mission 649 

Baha’is 82 

Brethren in Christ - 336 

CJhristadelphians - 357 

•Church of Christ (Temple Lot) 827 

Church of niumination, The 1268 

Church of Jesus Christ (Bickertonites) 831 

Church of Jesus Christ (Cutlerites) — 836 

Church of Jesus Christ (Strangles) 838 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints., 813 

Church of Revelation, The 1246 

Hephzibah Faith Missionary Association 664 

Holiness Church 726 

Kodesh Church of Immanuel,, 1266 

Liberal Catholic Church 846 

Mennonite bodies 1004 

Metropolitan Church Association 667 

Missionary Bands of the World 676 

Old German Baptist-Brethren (Old Order Dunkers) 281 

Orthodox Conservative Friends (Wilburite) 722 

Plymouth Brethren 292 

Society of Friends (Hicksite) 7J6 

Two-Seed“in-the-8pirit Predestinarian Baptists 2*87 

United Zion’s Children 339 

Vedanta Society 1068 
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Oberholzer, John, leader in union moYement among Mennomtes in America 1016 

O'Kelley, James, 

opposition to episcopacy in Methodist churches 524, 1097 

organizer of Republican Methodists, later incorporated into the Christian Church 524, 1098 

Old Catholic Church in America 1309 

Old Catholic Churches in America 1297 

Old German Baptist Brethren (Old Order Bunkers) 278 

Old Order Amish Mennonite Church 3025 

Old Order Mennonite Church (Wisler) 1033 

Old Order or Yorker Brethren. 337 

Orders, religious, 

in Eastern Orthodox Churches 550 

in Roman Catholic Church 1548 

(Original) Church of God, The 416 

Orthodox Conservative Friends (Wilburite)- 718 

Orthodox Jews, see Jews, Orthodox. 

Orthodox Presbyterian Church, The 1471 

Otterbein, Philip William, organizer of United Brethren in Christ 1632 


Parker, Elder Daniel, great leader of Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinaxian Baptists 237 

Patriarch of Constantinople, see Constantinople, Patriarch of. 

Patriarchs, office of, 

in Assyrian Jacobite Apostolic Church 74 

in Church of Armenia in America 381, 384 

in Eastern Orthodox Churches 550, 555, 559, 564, 573, 575,587, 596, 601, 604 

Patton, George, leader of Church of God (New Bunkers) 276,209 

Penn, William, 

encouragement to Friends to settle in Pennsylvania 706 

offer of home to Mennomtes 1003, 1007 

Pentecost Bands of the World, see Missionary Bands of the World 675 

Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ 1323 

Pentecostal Assemblies of the World 1343 

Pentecostal Church, Ino., The 1330 

Pentecostal Church of God of America, Inc 1349 

Pentecostal Church of the Nazarene, see Church of the Nazarene 449 

Pentecostal Churches of America, Association of, see Church of the Nazarene. 449 

Pentecostal Fire-Baptized Holiness Church 1354 

Pentecostal Holiness Church 1313 

Pilgrim Holiness Church 1362 

Pillar of Fire 677 

Plan of Union, 

abrogation of 522, 1399 

adoption of, by Congregationalists and Presbyterians - 521, 1399 

Plymouth Brethren - 291 

Plymouth Brethren I - - - - 294 

Plymouth Brethren II 299 

Plymouth Brethren HI 307 

Plymouth Brethren IV 311 

Plymouth Brethren V 316 

Plymouth Brethren VI 321 

Plymouth Brethren VII — - 324 

Plymouth Brethren VIII 326 

Polish National Catholic Church of America 1372 

Polity, see organization, under each denomination. 

Polygamy, doctrine of, 

advocated in Mormon church 812 

manifest in abrogation of 812 

never practiced hy Reorganized Church 822 

no longer practiced by Church of Jesus Christ (Strangites) - 838 

opposed by Church of Jesus Christ (Biokertonites) — 831 832 

Church of Jesus Christ (Outlerites) 836 

practice contrary to doctrine of Church of Christ (Temple Lot) — — 827 

Pope, 

origin of title 

supreme authority in Roman Catholic Ohuxoh,,.— - 1M6 
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“Pouglakeepsie Seer/’ see Spiritualism. 

Preparatory or probationary members: 

African Methodist Episcopal Church. 1175 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 1187 

Amana Church Society - 123^' 

Baha’is 76 

Church of Christ, Scientist... — 898 

Congregational Methodist Church... — - - 1^47 

Eree Methodist Church of North America 11^3 

Holiness Methodist Church 3 167 

Lutherans 853 

Methodist Episcopal Church 109^ 

Methodist Protestant Church. 1108 

Moravian Church in America - 1283 

Pillar of Fire - — 681 

Protestant Episcopal Church — 1492 

Union American Methodist Episcopal Church 1209 

United Society of Believers (Shakers) 1263 

Presbyterian bodies - — 1881 

Presbyterian Church in the United States - 1439 

Presbyterian Church in the United States of America - 1 386 

Presbyterians, joint action with Congregationalists, 

in missionary work 621 

in “Plan of Union" - 621 

Primitive Advent Christian Church - - 48 

Primitive Baptists 212 ' 

Primitive Methodist Church in the United States of America 1127 

Princeton University, established by “New Side” Presbyterians, as College of New Jersey 1398 

Probationers, see Preparatory or probationary members. 

Progressive Spiritual Church - 1603 

Protestant Conference (Lutheran), The... 995 

Protestant E piseopal Church - - 1477 

Puritans, 

attitude toward established Church of England 519 

emigration to America - - - 519,520' 

proscription of Anglicans in New England by 1487 

union with Pilgrims - 520' 

Quakers, see Friends. 

Questions of Faith and Order, World Conference on, representation by 

Assyrian Jacobite Apostolic Church,. 75 

Congregational and Christian Churches 622 

Disciples of Christ 643 

Methodist Episcopal Church.. 1098 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South J146 

Northern Baptist Convention 309 

Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 1400' 

Protestant Episcopal Church 1492’ 

“Rational treatment of disease,” feature of church work, Seventh-day Adventist Denomination 80 

Reform Jews, see Jews, Reform. 

Reformed bodies 3490 

Reformed Church in America 1498 

Reformed Church in the United States, merged with Evangelical Synod of North America under 

name Evangelical and Reformed Church 605 

Reformed Episcopal Church *. 1622 

Reformed Mennonite Church IO 37 

Reformed Methodist Church no 8 

Reformed Methodist Union Episcopal Church 1227 

Reformed New Congregational Methodist Church 1174 

Reformed Presbyterian Ohuxcb in North America, General Synod 1406 

Reformed Zion Union Apostolic Church. 1223 

Regular Baptists I 94 

Regular clergy, in Roman Catholic Church 1649 

Reincarnation, doctrine of, in The Mayan Temple.. 1278 
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Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 815 

River Brethren 329 

Roberts, B. T., author of reform movement culminating in organization of Free Methodist Church— 1161 

Robinson, John, leader of Pilgrim Separatists 519 

Rock, Johann Frederick, one of founders of Amana Church Society 1238 

Roman Catholic Church 1528 

Roman Catholic Church, 

attitude of, in Revolution 1543- 

first congregation in the United States 1542 

missionaries to America 1542 

Roumanian Orthodox Church 575 

Rural churches, movement toward federation in 690, 691 

Russian Orthodox Church 581 

Russian Revolution, effect on Eastern Orthodox Churches 549,588,590 

Salvation Army_ 1555 

Salvation Army of America, see American Rescue Workers 58 

Sander, J. A., one of the organizers of Reformed New Congregational Methodist Church 1174 

Santamaria, J ohn and Rocco, organizers of General Council of the Italian Pentecostal Assemblies of 

God 750 

Sarajian, Hovsep, first bishop of Armenian Church in America 382 

Scandinavian Evangelical bodies 1565 

Scandinavian Independent Baptist Denomination of America, see Independent Baptist Church of 

America 242 

Schlatter, Michael, missionary evangelist to German Reformed Churches 614, 1632 

Sehmucker, S. S., early Lutheran leader 849* 

Schwenkfelders 1 1587 

Seabury, Samuel, bishop of Protestant Episcopal Church 1488, 1489 

Separate Baptists 188 

Separatists, English, 

among Baptists 83,191 

predecessors of Congregationalists 519 

Roger Williams, first American minister of 83, 620 

Serbian Orthodox Chureh - 592 

Seventh-day Adventist Denomination 18 

Seventh Day Baptists 169 

Seventh Day Baptists (German, 1728) 259 

Seventh day, Sabbath observance of, by 

Church of God (Adventist) 35 

Church of God (Salem, W. Va.) 425 

Church of God and Saints of Christ - — 439 

Seventh-day Adventist Denomination - 27 

Seventh Day Baptists — 164 

Seventh Day Baptists (German, 1728) 262 

Shakers, see United Society of Believers (Shakers) 1262 

Shoghi Effendi, “Guardian of the Cause,” present leader of Baha'is 80' 

Short, David William, founder of National David Spiritual Temple of Christ Church Union 1259 

Simpson, A. B., founder of The Christian and Missionary Alliance 364 

Slavery, attitude toward, of 

Baptists - - - 88 

Church of the United Brethren in Christ 1633 

Church of the United Brethren in Christ (Old Constitution) 1640' 

Congregational and Christian Churches 626 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church 1417 

Methodist Episcopal Church 1098 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South - 1144 

Presbyterian Church in the United States - - 1443 

Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. — - 1400* 

Reformed Methodist Church - lUl 

Society of Friends (Orthodox) 706 

Southern Baptist Convention 140 

Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of North America. 1463 

Wesleyan Methodist Connection (or Church) of America 1124-1126. 

Slovak Evangelical I^utheran Synod of the United States of America... - 933 

Smith, E. B and Rose, founders of Church of Eternal Life 1266 

Smith, E. D., founder of Triumph the Church and Kingdom of God in Christ 1274 
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Smith, Elias, pioneer in “Christian” movement in New England - - 524 

Smith, Joseph, 

founder of Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints - - - 801, 812 

hilled by mob - 801, 812, 825, 830, 835, 837 

son and grandson of, presiding officers of Reorganized Church — 822 

Social Brethren - - 1591 

Societies for Ethical Culture, see American Ethical Union 53 

Society of Eriends (Hicksite) 711 

Society of Eriends (Orthodox) 598 

Sonoda, S , first bishop of Shin Sect of Buddhism in America - 344 

Southern Baptist Convention 

Southern Presbyterian, see Presbyterian Church in the United States 1436 

Spener, Philip Jacob, early Pietist, influence on German Baptist Brethren 275 

Spiritualism, 

as practiced by Church of Eternal Life - 1266 

belief in, by Shakers - 1263 

origin of, in writings of Andrew Jackson DavIs— 1599 

Spiritualists - 1593 

Spring, Dr. Gardiner, author of resolution of loyalty to Federal Government, the occasion for organ- 
ization of “Presbyterian Church in the Confederate States of America”. 1400, 1443 

Spurling, R., organizer of The (Original) Church of God. 419 

StauSer, Jacob, leader of, name given to Stauffer Mennonite Church 1079 

Stauffer Mennonite Church - 1079 

Stone, Barton W., 

cooperation with Alexander Campbell — 524, 541 

leader of the Christian Church (General Convention) 624, 543 

Strang, James J., succession to Joseph Smith claimed by - 837 

Sturgill, F. Carl and F. L., leaders in Christian Unity Baptist Association 263 

Suomi Synod — 973 

Swedenborg, Emanuel, founder of the Churches of the New Jerusalem - 504, 610 

Swedish Evangelical Free Church of the United States of America, see The Evangelical Free Church 

of America 1676 

Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant of America, see Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of 

America - 1567 

Swedish Independent Baptist Church, see Independent Baptist Church of America 239 

Synod of the Associate Presbyterian Church of North America, The 1416 

Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of North America 1457 

Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church - 597 

Talmud Torah, Jewish congregational schools for religious education 769 

Tennent, Gilbert and William, leaders of Presbyterian “New Side’’ movement J02, 1398 

“The Great Sobor of 1917,” influence of, on Russian Orthodox Church 588 

Thomas, John, founder of Christadelphians 366 

Thorlaksson, Paul, Icelandic Lutheran congregations organized by 987 

Tikhon, Patriarch, history of 688 

Tithes, payment of, in 

Apostolic Methodist Church 1173 

Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church of God 62 

Catholic Apostolic Church 360 

Christian Nation Church 1241 

Church of God (Salem, W. Va.)- 426 

Church of God and Saints of Christ - 439 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 813 

House of God, the Holy Church of the Living God, the Pillar and Ground of the Truth, House 

of Prayer for All People, The 1261 

International Pentecostal Assemblies 1342 

Kodesh Church of Immanuel 1266 

New Apostolic Church 1296 

(Original) Church of God, The 420 

Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ 1328 

Pentecostal Assemblies of the W orld 1348 

Pentecostal Church, Inc., The 1336 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 822 

Seventh-day Adventist Denomination 28 
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Tomlinson, A. J., general overseer of (Tomlinson) Chureli of God- 432 

(Tomlinson) Churcli of God 426 

Torah, foundation of Jewish law 764 

Triumph the Church and Kingdom of God in Christ 1274 

'‘Trusteeism,” old system of, in Roman Catholic Church 1543 

Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Baptists 234 

Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America 602 

Unafl&liated Mennonite Congregations 1080 

Union American Methodist Episcopal Church 1200 

U nion churches, see Independent Churches 733 

Unitarianism, 

development of, 

in America 1622 

in England- - 1622 

origin of 1622 

Unitarians 1616 

Unitarians, 

conceptions of; adopted by Universalists- 1658 

set forth by William Ellery Channmg 522, 1622 

separation from Trinitarians 522, 1622 

United American Free Will Baptist Church (Colored) 176 

United Baptists - 200 

United Brethren bodies 1624 

United Christian Church 1642 

United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 901 

United Evangelical Church, 

minority group not merged, name changed to Evangelical Congregational Church 634 

part merged with Evangelical Association, as Evangelical Church 627,634 

United Holy Church of America, Inc 1645 

United Lutheran Church in America 946 

United Presbyterian Church of North America 1426 

United Society of Believers (Shakers) 1261 

United Zion's Children 339 

Universal Emancipation Church 1275 

Universalism, 

definition of - - 1656 

theology of 1658 

Universalist Church 1660 

Unorganized Italian Christian Churches of North America, The - 752 


Van dor Werp, organizer of Holland Reformed Churches in Michigan 1616 

Varick, James, first bishop of African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 1195 

Vedanta Society - 1661 

Veniaminofi, John (Bishop Innocent), Russian missionary in Alaska 589 

Vilatto, Joseph R6n6, original founder and archbishop of Old Catholic Churches in America-1298, 1301, 1308 

Virgin Birth, belief in, denied by Church of Jesus Christ (Strangit^is) 838 

Volunteers of America, The 1664 

Von Osaig, Caspar Schwenkfeld, 

emigration of followers to Pennsylvania 1589 

work for Lutheran Reformation 1588 

Voreo, garden of peace, located near Burlington, Wis 1 837 

Walther, C. F. W., loader in Missouri Synod 924 

Warfare, participation in, opposed by 

Advent Christian Church — 16 

Amana Church Society 1238 

Apostolic Christian Church 641 

Apostolic Christian Church (Nazarean) 646 

Assemblies of God, General Council - - 71 

Brethren Church (Progressive Dunkors), The 288 

Brethren in Christ - - 336 

Ohristadelphians - 366 

Church of God (Salem, W, Va.) •. 426 

Church of God as Organized by Christ - 600 

Church of J esus Christ (B ickertonites) 832 

Church of Jesus Christ (Cutlcrites) 836 
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Ghurch of tbe Brethren (Conservative Dunkers) 

Church of the United Brethren in Christ (Old Constitution) 

Churches of Christ - 

Divine Science Church-- 

Friends (Primitive) _ - 

House of the Lord - 

Independent Baptist Church of America r 

International Pentecostal Assemblies - 

Latter House of the Lord, Apostolic Faith, The 

Mennonite bodies 

Missionary Church Association-. 

Old German Baptist Brethren (Old Order Dunkers) 

Old Order or Yorker Brethren 

Orthodov Conservative Friends (Wilburite) 

Pentecostal Assemblies of the World 

Pentecostal Church, Inc , The - 

Pentecostal Church of God of America, Inc 

Keformed Methodist Church 

Reformed New Congregational Methodist Church 

Seventh Day Baptists (German, 1728) 

Society of Friends (Hicksite) - 

Society of Friends (Orthodox) 

Spiritualist bodies - 

United Society of Believers (Shakers) - 

United Zion's Children 
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Welsh Calvinistie Methodist Church, absorption by Presbyterian Chiircb in the United States of 

America - 1381,1382,1400 

Wesley, John and Charles, 

contact with Moravians. — - 

emphasis on Arminianism - - 

founders of Methodism 

invitation by Governor Oglethorpe to come as spiritual advisers to his colony 1096 

ordination of bishops for American churches ^^33 

Wesleyan Methodist Connection, English body of Methodists -1083 

Wesleyan Methodist Connection (or Church) of America.. - U17 

Westminster Assembly, 

emphasis on Calvinism - 1381 

influence of, on Presbyterian bodies - 1381 

occasion for calling - - 1381 

Westminster Confession, stee Confession of Faith. 

Weyeneth, Benedict, origin of Apostolic Christian Church traced to 641 

White, Alma, founder of Pillar of Fire 980 

White, Mrs Ellen G., 

divine inspiration denied - 36,424 

leader in Seventh-day Adventist movement.... 27 

White, William, author of plan to unite Episcopal churches after the Revolution 1488 


Whitefield, George, 

Calvinistie leanings 1982 

influence of, on 

Baptists - - 87,88 

Congregationalists — 620 

Methodists 1082 

Presbyterians 1398 

preacher in “The Great Awakening” - 192, 620, lOS2 

visit to New England 84,87 

Wnittior, John Groenleaf, Quaker poet. 707 

Wilbur, John, leader of Orthodox Conservative Friends fWilburito) - 722 

Wilcoxen, Earl, organizer of Reformed New Congregational Methodist Church - - 1174 

Williams, L. W., founder of The Latter House of the Lord, Apostolic Faith 1272 

Williams, Roger, 

“Apostle of religious liberty” 83 

expulsion from Massachusetts — 83,620 

Wznebrennor, John, founder of General Eldcjrship of the Churches of God in North America 484 

Wisler, Jacob, separate Mennonite conference formed by : 1036 

Witherspoon, John, loader m Presbyterian churches 1308, 1406 
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Advent Christian Church 16 

Brethren Church (Progressive Dunkers), The.. 288 

Calvary Pentecostal Church 1359 

Christian Union 372 

Christ’s Sanctified Holy Church Colored 376 

Church of the Full Gospel, Inc 1244 

Church of the Living God, Christian Workers for Fellowship 491 

Church of the United Brethren in Christ. _ 1G33 

Church of the United Brethren in Christ (Old Constitution) 1641 

Congregational Holiness Church 532 

House of God, the Holy Church of the Living God, the Pillar and Ground of the Truth, House of 

Prayer for All People, The 1251 

Latter House of the Lord, Apostolic Faith, The 1272 

Methodist Episcopal Church 1099 

Orthodox Conservative Friends (Wilburite) 722 

Pilgrim Holiness Church 1371 

Pillar of Fire 681 

Primitive Methodist Church in the United States of America - 1133 

Progressive Spiritual Church 1606 

Society of Friends (Hicksite) 716 

Society of Friends (Orthodox) 708 

United Society of Believers (Shakers) 1263 

'Woolman, John, antislavery work in Society of Friends 706 


World Conference on Questions of Faith and Order, see Questions of Faith and Order, World Confer- 
ence on. 


Torker Brethren 337 

Young, Brigham, 

leader of church to Utah 812, 822, 830 

president of Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 802, 812 

Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, organization of 628 

Zinzendorf, Nicholas Louis, Count of, 

asylum furnished by, to Bohemian and Moravians 1282 

contacts with John and Charles Wesley 1082, 1096 

Unitas Fratrum, or Church of the Brethren, established by. 1282 

Zionist movement, 

among Jews - 771 

international significance of 771 

Zuk, Dr. Joseph, first bishop, Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America - 604 

Zwingli, Ulrich, 

leader in cause of representative government 1496 

Mennonites withdraw from leadership of - 1002 
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